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THE  BARON  DE  BOOK   WORMS  IN  <  PUNCH.' 

'Miss  Badsworth  is  indeed  a  most  amiable  person,  bat  her  niece,  Miss 
Lavinia  Badsworth,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  heroines  whose  acquainttince  the 
impressionable  Baron  has  erer  htd  the  opportunity  of  making;  and  if  she  be 
a  portrait,  then  is  Mr.  Eyie  Hussey  to  be  greatly  envied  his  knowledge  of  the 
original.  Here  is  a  perfectly  pure,  country-scented,  fresh -air  story,  simple  as  it 
can  be  made,  and,  granting  tiie  eccentricity  of  one  character,  perfectly  natural ; 
yet  60  cleverly  managed  that  you  are  interested  in  it  from  start  to  finish.* 

DAILY  QRAPHia 

*  If  there  breathes  the  man  with  soul  so  dead  that  the  sight  of  a  pack  of 
dappled  hounds  with  waving  tails,  of  well-groomed  horses  and  pink-coated  riders, 
rouses  no  answering  thrill  within  his  breast,  let  him  avoid  Mr.  Eyre  Hussey's  new 
novel,  for  it  is  a  hunting  novel  pure  and  simple;  hounds  and  horses,  kennels, 
stables,  and  runs  across  country  are  its  theme.' 

SCOTSMAN. 

'  A  hunting  story  is  often  one  which  only  followers  of  the  bounds  will  be 
interested  in.  It  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Hussey's.  The  reader  who  has  never 
witnessed  a  fox  hunt  will  enjoy  this  story  as  much  as  the  keenest  sportsman.' 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

*  A  lifelike  hunting  story  is  among  the  veiy  good  things  that  modern  fiction 
has  to  give  us.  Here,  in  Mr.  Byre  Hussey's  animated  pages,  is  the  true  atmosphere 
of  kennel,  covert,  and  field.  He  shows  good  sport  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
presents  us  with  the  piquant  novelty  of  a  bewitching  little  lady  huntsman,  as 
game  as  can  be.  "  Miss  Badsworth,  M.F.H.,"  is  a  very  model  of  its  kind.  ...  It  is 
as  good  a  hunting  stoiy  as  we  have  ever  read,  and  the  most  original.' 

COURT  JOURNAL. 

*  Mr.  Eyre  Hussey  loves  hunting,  and  is  evidently  no  mean  performer.  He  not 
only  talks  the  language  of  the  country,  but  is  familiar  with  its  dialect,  and  there  is 
a  healthy,  breezy  tone  about  his  book  which  stirs  the  blood  eveh  of  the  desk-tired 
worker,  while  it  must  make  the  pulses  of  the  open-air  man  leap.  ...  It  has  life, 
colour,  and  atmosphere,  and  is  written  with  ease  and  vivacity  which  carry  the 
reader  along  without  a  check,  until,  like  the  best  day's  sport,  the  book  comes  to 
an  end.' 

YORKSHIRE  POST. 

*  There  is  grit  in  it,  with  some  capital  descriptions  of  twenty  minutes'  spins,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  the  sport  that  followers  of  hounds  will  appreciate. 
Eyre  Hussey  writes  with  some  of  the  vim  that  characterised  Whyte  Melville's 
work,  and  we  hope  the  success  of  **  Miss  Badsworth,  M.F.H.,**  will  lie  encourage- 
ment to  make  another  cast  in  the  same  direction.' 
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Hay  Fever. 

By  Walter  Hbrriss  Pollook  and  Got  C.  Pollock. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WE  have  not  pennitted  ourselves  to  dwell  in  detail  on  what 
things  befell  Hade  Hawley  in  the  time  between  his  entry 
into  the  Orange  dripping  wet  and  his  emerging  from  the  house 
dry  outside  but  not  inside.  It  may  now  be  stated  that  when  he 
came  out  from  the  house  to  take  his  place  in  the  snorting  motor- 
car, recognition  of  him  as  'Mr.  Hawley,  the  detective,'  might 
have  been  something  difficult.  Had  he  lent  himself  to  the  ex- 
travagances of  purely  fictitious  detection,  then,  indeed,  his  some- 
what eccentric  appearance  might  have  passed  for  a  disguise.  To 
be  brief,  his  stUl  heated  brow  was  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  ancient 
pattern,  known  as  a  '  deerstalker.'  This  had  bc^n  the  Professor's 
conlzibution  to  tiie  general  rehabiUtation  of  Hawley,  who  had 
seized  upon  it  as  at  once  becoming  by  its  shape  and  symbolic  in  its 
appellation.  For  his  coat,  a  sober  morning  garment,  provided  from 
the  butler's  wardrobe,  not  much  could  be  said.  Admirable  though 
it  was  in  texture,  it  was  plain  that  the  garment  had  been  cut  in 
strict  accordance  with  a  limited  supply  of  cloth.  Mr.  Hawley's 
hands  and  wrists  protruded  from  the  sleeves  like  those  of  an  over- 
grown schoolboy,  and  when  he  bent  in  obeisance  to  the  ladies 
there  was  an  ominous  sound  of  rending,  which  made  Archie  and 
Sir  Gtoorge  bundle  him  hastily  into  the  motor  before  the  astonished 
party  could  fuUy  take  in  or  appreciate  the  oddity  of  trousers,  very 
long  and  narrow,  dioging  desperately  to  limbs  in  no  way  exiguous. 
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^  I  hope/  said  the  Professor,  *  that  the  curriculum — ^if  one  may 
so  describe  the  antithesis  of  a  Roman  chariot — ^will  cany  70a 
safely  and  swiftly,  Mr.  Hawley.* 

'  If  I  were  not/  said  the  rather  flustered  detective,  ^  so  bothered 
with  these  trousers.' 

'  Take  care  of  the  coat,'  advised  Archie,  '  and  the  trousers  will 
take  care  of  themselves.' 

'  Ah,  well,  off  we  go.  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,'  said 
Hawley,  and  with  these,  and  with  some  words  already  recorded  from 
Sir  George  Paston,  the  detective  was  swept  down  the  drive  in  a 
puffing  and  jolting  car,  in  the  driving  of  which  the  poor  man 
before  very  long  had  some  reason  to  suspect'  the  very  personage 
to  whom  he  had  lightly  referred  of  being  concerned. 

*  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong,'  said  the  Professor,  going  back 
into  the  house,  '  but  I  never  heard  the  car  make  such  curious 
noises  before.' 

Alm6st  at  the  same  moment,  the  unlucky  Hawley,  having 
recovered  from  the  sudden  jerk  which  almost  threw  him  out  of 
the  tonneau  as  they  rounded  the  near  gate-post  of  the  drive,  was 
expressing  to  the  chauffeur  an  almost  identical  hope. 

'  We  shall  do  all  right,'  answered  this  man  at  the  wheel,  who 
affected  for  the  occasion  a  grim  and  anxious  taciturnity,  which, 
like  the  behaviour  of  the  car,  may  or  may  not  have  had  some 
connection  with  a  recent  conversation  between  Peter  Gumey — so 
was  the  driver  called — and  Sir  George  Paston. 

'  Tou  are  sure  there  is  no  danger  of  a  breakdown,  my  good 
f eUow  ? ' 

*  Not  as  long  as  she  fires  all  right.' 

*  Fires  !  Who  fires  ? '  asked  Hawley  anxiously.  *  This  is  quite 
new  and  of  the  utmost  importance.    Who  fires  ?  ' 

*  The  car,'  said  Peter ;  and  if  he  did  not  add  ^  you  fool,'  the 
omission  was  not  for  want  of  temptation. 

Hawley  had  no  time  to  be  conscious  of  timidity  or  the  reverse, 
with  his  whole  mind  centred  on  the  chase,  and  every  nerve  strung 
in  the  hope  of  overtaking  what  he  called,  in  conversation  with 
Peter,  *  the  miscreant ' — a  word  which,  rolled  round  his  tongue,  he 
found  almost  as  blessed  as  Mesopotamia  itself.  In  spite  of  his 
preoccupation,  however,  it  did  seem  to  him  that  motoring  was  a 
strangely  overrated  diversion.  Travelling,  as  it  seemed  to  his 
inexperienced  mind  that  they  were  doing,  at  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
was  startling  if  stimulating.  The  car  rattied  along  the  flat  with 
that  fearsome  clanking  and  clamour  which  suggests  the  presence  of 
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numbedess  nute,  and  bolts,  and  screws  that  may  go  to  pieces  and 
wreck  the  wliole  caboodle.  She  jolted,  and  whizzed,  and  screeched 
down  the  hills,  and  she  haded  herself  np  them,  assisted  by  Peter 
at  the  handrpnmp — Peter  tiie  silent,  whom  Mr.  Hawley  frantically 
datched  at  the  first  lime  of  his  using  it,  nnder  a  clear  impression 
that  the  only  being  who  knew  the  workings  of  tiie  beast  was 
trying  to  throw  himself  overboard. 

Whffli  this  little  episode  was  over  the  journey  went  rather 
more  qnielly.  From  mattered  exclamations  by  Peter,  Mr.  Hawley 
b^an  to  jadge  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  mysterioas 
process  of  *  firing.'  Certainly  there  was  a  loss  of  speed ;  and  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  detective's  ^y^^  anxioasly  piercing 
tiie  gloom,  caaght  sight  of  a  something  dancing  oddly  and  erratically 
over  the  road  ahead  of  them. 

*  Is  that  a  bicyclist  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Hawley,  in  what,  intended  by 
him  for  a  caatioas  whisper,  was  turned  by  a  sadden  jolt  into  a 
scarce  articulate  grunt. 

Peter  brought  the  car  to  a  standstill,  looked  carefully  ahead, 
and  opined  that  it  was  a  light  cart. 

*  Ass ! '  said  Mr.  Hawley ;  *  it  is  a  bicyclist — the  bicyclist,  the 
miscreant' ;  and,  having  once  more  emitted  this  enticing  word,  he 
leaned  back,  saying :  ^  On,  Peter,  on !    Make  her  spin.' 

With  a  bang  and  a  crash  and  a  rattle  and  a  dash  off  they  went 
again,  Mr.  Hawley  dinging  on  by  one  eyelid  and  keeping  the  other 
eye  busily  on  the  look-out.  But  the  fuiy  of  their  progress  was  short- 
lived. After  leaping  along  for  some  three  hundred  yards  at  such 
a  pace  that  the  revolution  of  the  motor  almost  kept  pace  with  the 
frantic  beats  of  the  detective's  heart,  they  had  got  very  near  the  figure 
ahead  of  them.  There  was  no  mistAking  the  creature.  A  bicyclist 
it  was,  and  a  very  eccentric  bicyclist  to  boot,  wobbling  at  times 
from  side  to  side  of  the  road  in  a  foshion  which  seemed  to  betoken 
great  inexperience,  or  great  exhaustion,  or  both,  and  anon  making 
quite  unexpectedly  a  steady,  swift,  straight  run  for  some  way  with 
sudi  predsion  that  a  spectator  might  have  wondered  if  the  previous 
jsigzags  were  not  an  optical  illusion.  The  joy  of  battle  lit  Mr. 
Hawley's  eyes,  which  threw  ahead  ferodous  glances  that  almost 
obviated  the  necessity  for  the  motor's  large  acetylene  lamps, 
lighted,  to  save  trouble,  before  they  started. 

*  I  have  him  now,'  he  muttered,  '  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 
He  cannot  escape  me ' ;  and  Mr.  Hawley's  hand,  still  protruding  in 
that  eccentric  way  from  the  inadequate  sleeve  of  the  butler's  morning 
coat,  dosed  and  undosed  with  fevered  exdtement.    At  the  very 
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moment,  however,  when  the  doom  of  the  *  miscreant'  seemed 
irrevocably  sealed,  a  sadden  lurch  almost  threw  the  car  into  the 
ditch,  and  the  detective  into  the  hedge,  and  car  and  chase  came  to 
an  abrupt  standstill. 

Mr.  Hawley,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  old-time  novels,  muttered 
a  fearful  execration  when  he  found  himself  condemned  to  watch 
his  quarry  painfully  but  successfully  ascend  the  hill  they  were 
beginning  to  breast,  and  slowly  turn  the  comer  at  the  top. 

^  And  what,  sir,'  he  continued,  turning  to  Peter,  who  seemed  to 
be  sorely  troubled  with  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing,  ^  is  the  meaning  of 
this?' 

^  I  always  warned  the  Professor,'  said  Peter  very  deliberately, 
*  against  this  here  new  cylinder,'  with  which  cryptic  statement 
he  descended  from  his  seat  and  crawled  underneath  the  body  of 
the  car  with  an  ease  and  alacrity  that  were  quite  evidently  the 
result  of  long  practice.  While  he  scraped,  and  scratched,  and 
screwed,  andyoiled,  and  grunted,  coming  out  every  now  and  then 
to  snatch  a  fresh  tool  from  the  bag  and  disappear  once  more, 
Mr.  Hawley  sat  fuming  and  fussing  in  the  car.  ^  Monstrous — out- 
rageous— ^unforgiveable,'  were  ejaculations  let  drop  by  him  on 
each  occasion  of  Peter's  reappearance.  At  last  the  latter,  turning 
viciously  on  his  passenger,  said : 

'  Suppose  you  try  what  you  can  do  ?  I  can't  make  out ' — 
this  was  literally  true — 'that  there's  anythiog  much  the  matter 
with  her.' 

To  Peter's  surprise,  not  to  say  alarm,  Mr.  Hawley,  taking  the 
desperate  resolve  of  a  hunter  demented  by  the  escape  of  the  hunted, 
lepUed,  with  a  terrible  calm : 

'  Very  well.  Give  me  the  reins — I  mean  the  buttons — I  mean 
the  handles.' 

Then,  before  Peter  had  time  to  comply  with  this  confused 
request  or  to  utter  a  word  of  warning,  the  great  detective  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  discovering  which  wheel  to  turn,  or  knob  to 
pull  or  press  to  make  the  confounded  afiEair  start.  As  no  success 
met  his  first  efforts,  he  applied  the  counsel  which  he  distinctly 
remembered  having  read  somewhere — ^as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a 
comic  paper,  though  this  he  unluckily  did  not  remember  in  time — 
to  '  pull  everything  you  see  and  put  your  foot  on  everything  else.' 
The  result  was  appalling.  Before  he  knew  where  he  was,  the  car 
seemed  to  be  convulsed,  then  gave  a  monstrous  grunt,  and  then 
flew,  so  to  speak,  from  under  Mr.  Hawley's  hand  like  a  thing 
possessed.    With  a  frenzy  bom  part  of  alarm  and  part  of  genius^ 
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Mr.  Hawley  stamped  hard  on  Uie  floor  of  the  car,  and  wildly  tamed 
the  wheel  on  which  hia  right  hand  happened  to  rest.  How  or  why 
the  thing  happened  is  not  a  question  which  need  trouble  anybody. 
Moreover,  neither  Mr.  Hawley  nor  Peter,  who  stood  gaping  with 
horror  in  the  road,  and  crying  '  Oh,  Sir  Jarge  ! '  coidd  ever  say ; 
bat  in  a  moment  the  car  was  lying  overturned  in  the  ditch,  and 
Mr.  Hawley,  with  a  majestic  if  grotesque  dignity,  was  surveying 
the  havoc  he  had  wrought,  from  the  elevated  if  tmcomfortable 
sheltOT  of  a  tall  blackthorn  hedge,  which  had  received  his  august 
body  in  its  flight,  much  as  the  cup  receives  the  ball.  Mr.  Hawley 
was  not  hurt  in  body,  though  his  mind  had  received  the  rudest 
shock.  An  alarming  sound,  which  had  led  poor  Peter,  who  felt 
himself  in  some  sort  to  be  vicariously  guilty  of  the  damage,  to 
fuicy  that  his  passenger  was  being  torn  limb  from  limb,  was  really 
occasioned  by  the  last  protest  of  the  butler's  coat,  which  had,  in 
the  agile  flight  involuntarily  taken  by  a  body  for  which  it  was  never 
fashioned,  parted  with  an  indignant  hiss,  making  the  back  view 
of  the  Pride  of  New  Scotland  Yard  more  extraordinary,  if  possible, 
than  the  front  view.  Excepting  this,  however,  and  certain  intima- 
tions that  the  trousers  would,  on  the  smallest  excuse,  follow  suit,  Mr. 
Hawley  descended  with  dignity  from  his  perch  in  the  hedge  littie 
the  worse  for  his  rash  experiment.  The  car,  too,  was  not  wholly 
overturned,  but  Ijring  on  one  side,  and  Peter  held  out  hope  that 
the  united  strength  of  himself  and  the  detective  might  yet  get 
Humpty-Dumpty  up  again.  In  deference  to  the  borrowed  plumes, 
Mr.  Hawley  had  to  work  with  caution ;  but  eventually  the  car 
was  righted.  Once  more  Peter  wormed  his  way  underneath,  and 
once  more  he  stayed  there  a  considerable  time.  By  now,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hawley  was  resigned  to  failure.  His  nerve  was  shaken, 
and  he  was  now  in  his  inmost  heart  more  anxious  to  get  safely  home 
than  to  pursue  the  *  miscreant.'  The  possibility,  however,  of  the 
said  miscreant  having  come  to  grief  on  the  machine  of  which  his 
management  was  so  curiously  uncertain  tempted  Hawley  to 
pursue  his  quest  a  little  longer.  When,  after  a  long  delity,  Peter 
was  once  more  in  his  seat,  Hawley  asked  him  where  they  were. 

*  Five  miles  from  the  Grange,'  said  Peter,  *  and  one  from  Little 
Stonyford.' 

*  Is  there  a  station  at  the  latter  locality  \ '  asked  Mr.  Hawley, 
with  a  return  to  the  grand  manner  of  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly. 

*  There  is  a  station,'  replied  Peter,  *  but  no  train  after  four 
o'dock.' 

*  I  aDuded,'  said  Mr.  Hawley, '  to  the  station— the  police-station.' 
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'  Oh,  76S,  there's  a  police-station.  Wasn't  I  run  in  for  exceeding 
the  legal  limit  only  two  months  ago  %  ' 

*  It  is  impossible/  replied  the  great  detective,  '  for  the  more 
highly  placed  officials  to  take  cognisance  of  trifling  matters  of  this 
nature.  Doubtless  I  was  informed  of  the  occurrence  at  the  time. 
Not  being  exactly  a  crime,  however,  it  would  scarcely  come  within 
my  more  particular  province ;  but,  as  you  seem  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  station,  you  shall  conduct  me  thither.' 

And  so  they  urged  on  a  somewhat  less  wild  career.  Either 
because  the  gear  was  not  unaffected  by  the  violent  delights  of  Mr. 
Hawley's  coachmanship,  or  for  some  other  reason  best  known  to 
himself,  Peter  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution  until  they  had 
left  behind  them  two  slight  bends  in  the  road.  Then,  however, 
when  he  saw  a  clear  run  into  Little  Stonyford,  with  not  even  a 
cyclist  to  hamper  progress,  he  let  his  engine  run  at  something  near 
its  top  speed,  promising  himself,  bMo  voce^  that  the  prig  of  a  police- 
man shouldn't  forget  his  drive  in  a  hurry.  There  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  small  fear  of  Mr.  Hawley's  doing  that,  if  only,  leaving  the 
blackthorn  hedge  out  of  the  question,  because  the  wind  whistled 
with  a  powerful  chilliness  through  the  gaping  chasm  left  by  the 
mutinous  coat  of  the  butler.  But  Mr.  Hawley  was  to  retain  other 
and  equally  distressing  impressions  of  perhaps  the  most  unfor- 
gettable enterprise  on  which  this  sagacious  tracker  had  ever  em- 
barked. They  were  nearing  the  village  pond  of  Little  Stonyford 
at  a  terrific  pace.  The  car  rocked  in  agony  or  protest,  and  Mr. 
Hawley  rocked  with  it  in  a  similar  spidt,  having  only  time  to  glance 
at  the  pond  with  a  shudder  of  recent  recollection.  Suddenly  he 
was  astonished,  pleased,  and  enraged — the  emotions  foUowed  each 
other  in  swift  succession — to  find  the  car  stopping  quickly,  under 
pressure  of  all  the  brakes,  and  to  hear  a  familiar  tone  of  voice 
loudly  cry,  *  Stop  ! '  while  the  equally  familiar  flash  of  a  bull's-eye 
lantern  dazzled  his  watery  eyes.  When  he  looked  about  him  he 
found  the  car  surrounded  by  police,  and  before  he  could  get  out 
a  word,  he  heard  himself  sharply  addressed  with  the  command  to 
descend  with  all  haste  and  ^  come  along,'  followed  by  the  remark : 
'  We've  been  laying  for  you,  and  we've  got  you  this  time.' 

Mr.  Hawley's  feelings  were  such  that,  did  we  attempt  to  describe 
them,  we  might  fall  on  the  Scylla  of  turgidity  or  into  the  Charybdis 
of  bathos ;  wherefore  we  beg  leave  to  ^  pass.' 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

When  his  first  shock  of  outraged  amazement  had  passed  into  a 
profound  mystification,  Mr.  Ha^ey  glued  himself  to  his  seat  with 
a  determined  air,  folded  his  arms  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Pettigood 
himself,  ^ared  at  Sergeant  Smallways,  of  the  Little  Stonyford 
police  force,  and  inquired :  *  What,  pray,  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  impertinence  ? ' 

His  first  inclination  had  been  to  descend,  with  swift  vengeance 
in  his  soul,  and  deliver,  rather  in  winged  words  than  breezy  blows, 
die  castigation  so  richly  deserved  by  the  unparalleled  impudence 
of  tiiese  rural  menials  of  the  force.  He  was  prevented  in  this 
course  by  the  recollection  of  the  oddity  of  his  personal  appearance. 
Altiiough  the  Professor's  deerstalker  gave  him  the  rakish  air  of  a 
poacher  on  the  way  to  a  beanfeast,  he  was  yet  able  to  preserve  a 
reasonable  shadow  of  Hawleian  dignity  so  long  as  the  waterproof 
apron  concealed  the  unspeakable  garments  in  which  his  lower  limbs 
were  Pleased,  and  so  long  as  the  vacancy  of  his  own  back  was 
decentiy  concealed  by  the  back  of  the  seat.  For  this  good  reason, 
tiien,  he  was  disinclined  to  move ;  and,  indeed,  the  awful  solemnity 
of  his  accents,  backed  by  the  evident  self-confidence  with  which 

he  added,  '  If  you  knew  who  I  am ;  if '  really  made  Sergeant 

Smallways  be^  to  wonder  whether  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
wheUier  Detective  Hawley  had  not  been  himself  mistaken.  This, 
thought  Smallways,  is  no  common  thief,  and  hardly  a  swell- 
mobsman.  Could  it  be  that  he  had  stopped  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  ? 

Smallways,  indeed,  was  so  much  inclined  to  caution  and  mis- 
giving that  the  motor  would  in  all  probability  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  on  its  way  if  the  unlucky  detective  had  not  then  said : 

*  Come,  come,  my  man,  you  must  let  us  pass.  I  am  Mr.  Mark 
Hawley,  of  New  Scotland  Yard.* 

Then  came  another  of  those  shocks  of  this  disastrous  day  from 
which  poor  Mr.  Hawley — though  this  does  not  concern  our  story — 
was  unable  to  recover  until  he  had  spent  two  months  in  a  cure- 
house  ;  for  no  sooner  was  this  *  open  sesame '  out  of  his  mouth 
tiian  Sergeant  Smallways  dropped  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  dragged 
him  from  the  car,  and  said,  with  biting  irony : 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Mark  Hawley,  was  you  1  Then  I  know  the  place  for 
such  gentlemen  as  you.    You  shall  kick  your  heels  in  the  cell  until 
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you're  tired  of  being  Mr.  Mark  Hawley.  Hawley,  indeed ;  I'll  soon 
Hawley  you.' 

Each  time  that  he  heard  his  name  thus  taken  in  vain  was 
as  a  fresh  stab  for  the  ill-fated  detective ;  and  when,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  justified  in  believing  that  insult  could  go  no  further. 
Sergeant  Smallways,  saying,  *  Come,  let's  have  a  good  look  at  you/ 
turned  him  round  and  flashed  a  light  on  him,  first  in  front  and 
then  behind,  Hawle/s  dull  rage  was  such  that  the  most  dreadful 
ideas  of  lawless  vengeance  possessed  the  mind  of  this  detector 
of  crime  and  terror  of  criminals. 

^  Well,  here  is  a  go,'  was  all  the  sergeant  could  find  to  say ; 
and  then,  when  the  full  measure  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  figure 
of  fun  that  stood  beside  him  had  sunk  into  his  mind,  he  burst  into 
a  rapid  creacendo  of  Homeric  laughter.  Indeed,  he  would  have 
dearly  liked  to  roll  on  the  ground  to  ease  his  aching  sides,  and  was 
only  restrained  by  the  fear  that  his  victim  might  escape,  although 
it  seemed  highly  improbable  that  even  the  most  ingenious  thief 
could  run  very  far  in  those  trousers  and  that  coat.  When  his 
mirth  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  clapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on 
to  the  wrists  both  of  Hawley  and  of  Peter ;  and  in  this  strange 
guise,  with  gyves,  common  regulation  gyves,  upon  his  wrists,  the 
detective  of  the  age  was  marched,  actually  marched,  by  a  very  junior 
though  zealous  officer  into  the  poUce-station  of  Littie  Stonyford. 

*  Well  ? '  said  the  superintendent,  looking  up  from  his  desk  as 
the  grotesque  procession  entered.    ^  Have  you  got  him  ? ' 

^6ot  him,  you'll  be  bound;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we 
found  the  swag  from  the  Orange  stowed  about  the  car  somewhere.' 

^  And  who's  this  with  the  felon  ? '  asked  the  superintendent. 

*I  be  the  Professor's  shover,'  answered  Peter,  with  a  gloom 
that  was  too  deep  to  be  entirely  natural. 

'Bad,  bad,  very  bad,'  said  the  superintendent.  'We  must 
acquaint  the  Professor  with  this  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  A  very 
serious  case  indeed — a  deep-laid  plot — ^the  burglar  in  alUance  with 
the  servants,  and  the  motor-car  obviously  intended  as  an  addition  to 
the  jewels.  Lucky  for  us,  sergeant,  tiiat  Mr.  Hawley  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  and  gave  us  the  tip.  It  is  a  big  cap- 
ture, and  they  won't  forget  it  at  the  Yard.' 

A  spasm,  as  of  mingled  agony  and  rage,  passed  over  the 
manacled  eccentrio's  features  at  these  words.  He  opened  his 
mouth,  he  shut  it  again.  He  lifted  his  manacled  hands  into  the 
air,  shook  them  frantically,  and  dropped  them  once  more  to  his 
s'de,  saying : 
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'  By  beaven !  You  shall  smart  for  this,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Hawley.* 

*  Eh  ?  '  said  the  superintendent,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  aright. 

*  Oh ! '  said  the  sergeant ;  and  the  recollection  made  him  laugh 
again.     *  That's  the  best  of  it  all.    He  says  he's  Mr.  Hawley.' 

On  this,  the  superintendent  and  sergeant  by  common  consent 
b^an  to  laugh  as  if  they  would  never  stop,  while  the  wretched 
detective  danced  with  impotent  angnish  ;  and,  for  some  inscrutable 
reascMi,  Peter  joined  in  their  mirth.  When  gravity  was  restored 
the  saperintendent  issued  his  orders : 

*  lib.  Hawley,'  he  said,  with  elaborate  emphasis,  *  can  go  into 
number  one  cell;  this  grinning  jackanapes,'  turning  to  Peter, 
*  into  number  two,  where  he  can  laugh  to  his  heart's  content.' 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  Hawley,  protesting  violently, 
but  knowing  the  ropes  too  well  to  make  more  than  a  passive  resist- 
ance, was  shoved  into  a  cell,  with  all  the  details  of  which  he  was 
only  too  familiar ;  while  Peter  was  incarcerated  in  similar  fashion, 
and  tiie  superintendent  and  his  Ueutenant  retired  to  take  what 
further  steps  seemed  good  to  them,  conscious  of  duty  ably  done 
and  rewards  looming  in  the  near  horizon  of  their  usually  uneventful 
lives. 

Mr.  Hawley  leant  against  the  comer  of  his  cell  and  wondered 
dully  whether  this  was  a  hideous  nightmare  or  an  even  more 
hideous  reaUty.  The  horror  of  his  situation,  the  deviUsh  ingenuity 
and  success  of  the  miscreant,  the  discomfort  of  his  borrowed  and 
rebellious  plumes,  the  abominable  vagaries  of  the  motor  and  of 
Peter,  all  mingled  with  a  set  determination  to  wreak  full  venge- 
ance on  these  thick-skulled  chawbacons,  were  too  much  even  for 
his  mighty  brain,  which  threatened  to  give  way  at  this  the  most 
appalling  cnos  of  his  life.  Thoughts  of  attempted  escape  occurred 
to  him ;  but  he  had  sense  enough  to  see  very  clearly  that  escape, 
ev^i  if  possible,  would  defeat  his  immediate  object  of  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mystery  and  making  these  Stonyford  idiots 
widi  they  had  never  been  bom.  Moreover,  he  was  aware  that  his 
personal  appearance,  which  had  been  in  no  way  improved  by 
the  ungentie  l^s^ndlmg  of  Sergeant  Smallways,  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  excite  anything  but  suspidon  among  even  the  most  unthinking 
villagers  and  countrTmen.  All  the  district  was,  he  knew,  agog 
about  l^e  burglary  at  the  Grange,  and  anxious  to  have  the  credit 
of  capturing  tilie  burglar,  and  he  felt  that  in  his  present  and 
most  unintended  disguise  he  would  only  be  subjected  to  further 
indignities  if  he  were  to  escape  from  his  present  intolerable  and 
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humiliating  position.  So  he  resigned  himself,  with  what  patience 
he  could,  to  a  contemplation  of  the  day's  adventure,  the  bitterness 
of  which  was  only  assuaged  by  the  prospect  of  complete  and 
ultimate  revenge. 

So  much  for  Hawley.  As  for  Peter,  he  was  of  a  philosophic 
temperament,  and  he  adapted  himself  witii  tolerable  equanimity 
to  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control.  He  had  long 
ceased  to  be  able  or  care  to  try  to  understand  the  remarkable 
events  of  a  very  remarkable  day.  In  some  subtle  way  he  was 
driven  to  connect  the  mystery  of  the  two  Hawleys,  the  errant 
bicyclist,  and  this  crowning  accident  with  the  brief  interview 
between  Sir  Qeorge  Paston  and  himself.  For  the  rest,  he  was  by 
no  means  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humour.  He  had  taken  a  violent 
disUke  to  the  real  Hawley,  Sir  George's  instructions  with  regard  to 
whose  disposal  and  hindrance  he  had  faithfully  and  even  gleefully 
carried  out,  and  he  was  content  to  take  things  pretty  much  as  they 
came.  Sir  George  was  a  gentleman — a  real  gentleman,  as  he  had 
good  reason  to  know ;  and  had  not  Sir  George  said  to  him,  *  Peter, 
so  long  as  the  gentleman  is  delayed — a  trifling  accident  or  series 
of  accidents,  shall  we  say  ?  I  leave  it  all  to  you — you  won't  regret 
it.  It  may  be  a  little  uncomfortable  for  you,  but  you  know  me, 
and  I'll  make  it  all  right  for  you  '  ? 

'  These,'  as  Peter  always  declared  in  telling  the  story  afterwards, 
*  was  Sir  Jarge's  very  words ' ;  and  Peter  waited  on  events  with  a 
very  tolerant  patience  and  considerable  amusement. 

How  long  Hawley  might  have  been  left  to  his  dismal  reflections 
and  Peter  to  his  enforced  patience,  had  not  something  *  turned 
up,'  no  man  can  rightly  say.  Something,  however,  did  *  turn  up,' 
in  the  person  of  a  zealous  young  officer  of  the  Stonyford  police 
force.  Tomkins,  to  give  him  his  proper  and  not  undistinguished 
name,  was  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  force.  Quite  lately  he  had 
been  up  on  ^  business  of  the  firm '  to  the  Yard,  and  there  he  had 
seen  the  great,  the  only,  Hawley  in  propria  persona. 

To  Tomkins,  then,  on  his  return  from  his  lawful  occasions  the 
tale  of  the  two  Dromios  was  related  with  a  dramatic  touch  that 
made  the  story  lose  nothing  in  the  telling  by  his  two  colleagues. 
At  first  Tomkins  stared,  and  even  exceeded  the  merriment  to 
which  they  had  to  succumb  in  telling  the  tale ;  but  on  reflection 
something  in  the  description  of  the  two  Hawleys  gave  pause  to  his 
perspicacious  mind,  and  set  him  thinking. 

*  The  best  of  it  all,'  wound  up  the  superintendent,  *  b  the  calm 
cheek  of  this  impostor  fellow.    Naturally  we  searched  him,  as  you 
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Lt  8a7,  and  found  this  card-case  on  him — fall  of  cards,  70Q 
see,  all  inscribed  "  Mark  Hawley,  New  Scotland  Yard."  A  cunning 
knave.  He  is  no  novice.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  hadn't  got  one 
of  the  big  gang.' 

Tomkins  made  no  instant  response  to  this  fiesh  evidence  ot 
deep  and  guilty  design.  Instead,  he  merely  turned  rather  gravely 
to  the  superint^ident  and  said : 

*  Would  70U  mind  if  I  had  a  look  at  your  captive  ?  I  have  a 
kind  of  notion  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  something  about  him.' 

The  inspector  had  no  objection,  and  so  Tomkins,  with  a  face 
of  almost  preternatural  gravity,  was  led,  in  something  of  a  brown 
study,  to  the  door  of  the  celL  This  was  thrown  open  with  a  flourish, 
and  the  dejected  Hawley  was  revealed  by  the  light  swinging  in  the 
corridor.  No  sooner  did  Tomkins  set  eyes  on  this  strange  figure 
than  he  started  back  with  a  horrified  gasp. 

^  Oh,  Lor^ ! '  was  all  he  could  ejaculate. 

Having  done  this,  he  slammed  the  door  to  (to  what  ? — ^but  we 
must  not  stop  to  pursue  this  question)  and  beckoned  his  astonished 
companions  back  to  the  office.  Once  there  they  faced  him  with 
anxious  and  inquiring  glances. 

*  WeU,'  said  Tomkins,  with  a  judicial  air  of  finality,  ^  you  have 
been  and  gone  and  done  it  now.    This  means  ruin.' 

If  you  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  an  immortal  suddenly  con- 
demned to  mortality,  you  may  get  near  the  feelings  of  these  two 
poor  feUows,  who  so  lately  saw  themselves  promoted  and  rewarded 
for  the  smart  capture  of  a  criminal,  desperate  and  desperately 
*  wanted.' 

'  Yes,'  went  on  Tomkins,  with  a  terrible  emphasis,  *  the  man 
you've  got  in  there  is  the  real  Mr.  Mark  Hawley,  and  none  other.' 

Incredulity  was  forced  to  yield  to  horror  and  terror.  The  poor 
victims  of  their  own  excess  of  zeal  were  absolutely  beside  them- 
selves. At  last  it  was  decided  that  Tomkins  should  undertake  the 
eztromely  awkward  task  of  apology  and  explanation.  To  cut  a 
very  painful  story  as  short  as  possible,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
much-wronged  and  very  wrathful  Hawley  was  at  length  pacified 
and  even  moUified.  He  could  not  promise  that  no  awkward 
results  should  follow ;  but  he  did,  with  a  most  praiseworthy  mag- 
nanimity, promise  to  wreak  no  immediate  or  hasty  vengeance. 

Fortified  with  a  generous  glass  of  the  superintendent's  private 
whisky,  and  provided  with  a  large  long  cloak,  which  masked 
his  curious  attire,  or  lack  of  attire,  Mr.  Hawley  was  conducted 
to  the  motor,  in  which  Peter  had  already  been  courteously  and 
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apologetically  installed.  With  no  further  stomach  for  the  chase,  and 
vowing  more  drastic  and  eternal  vengeance  on  the  *  miscreant/  to 
whom  all  his  troubles  could  be  so  directly  traced,  Mr.  Hawley 
wearily  begged  Peter  to  take  him  back  to  the  Orange  with  as 
much  speed  as  was  compatible  with  absolute  safety.  Peter, 
feeling  that  even  Sir  Jarge  would  be  reasonably  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  done,  and  having  had  enough  of  tiie  adventure  on 
his  own  account,  followed  these  modest  instructions ;  and  so  to 
the  Grange  Mark  Hawley  the  detective  wearily  returned — a 
very  different  person  in  every  way  from  the  alert  official  who  had 
left  the  house  so  full  of  hope  and  determination  some  hours 
previously. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

We  left  Sir  George  Paston  and  his  one  fair  daughter  on  their  way 
to  the  door  of  the  Grange  after  witnessing  the  departure  of  the 
Sarcophagus  motor-car.  Just  before  they  reached  the  house 
Archie  Tempest  fell  back  from  the  others  and  joined  them. 

'  Well,  CXcely,*  he  said,  '  I  haven't  had  a  word  with  you  since 
Sir  George  and  I  left  you  on  our  way  to  interview  tiie  driver.' 

*  No ;  I  can't  give  you  any  words,  good  or  bad,  until  I've  told 
my  story  to  the  dad,  and  I  must — ^yes,  I  really  must — tell  it  to 
him  alone.' 

Archie's  face  fell.  Sir  George  noticed  it,  and  out  of  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  he  said :  ^  That'll  be  all  right.  Come  into  the 
smoking-room.  I'm  sure  the  Professor  won't  be  there,  and  nobody 
else  is  likely  to  interrupt  us.  Archie  can  go  into  the  window- 
recess  with  a  magazine  and  a  cigarette  while  you  unfold  your  tale 
to  me  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.' 

^  Thank  you.  Sir  George,'  said  Archie,  with  a  world  of  meaning ; 
and  the  three  wended  their  way  to  the  smoking-room — a  large, 
long  apartment  on  the  ground  floor.  Archie,  at  a  word  and  a 
look  from  Cicely,  went  obediently  into  the  big  window-recess, 
armed  with  light  literature  and  tobacco,  and  she  and  her  father 
sat  down  opposite  to  each  other  near  the  door  facing  the  big 
window. 

*  Now,  then,'  said  Sir  George,  *  wh^re  are  you  going  to  begin ! ' 

*  Not,'  answered  Cicely,  shaldng  a  finger  at  him,  '  not  with  the 
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mTsterioos  fogitiye,  for  we  both  know  who  he  is ;  nor  with  how 
exactlj  he  got  into  all  this  mess,  for  that  is  known  only  to  the 
demon  of  the  drag  which — ^weU,  let  us  say  he  lacked  yonr  skill 
tonae/ 

*Now,  upon  my  word,  Cicely/  said  Sir  George,  with  meek 
p^tenoe,  ^  this  really  is  a  lesson.  Never  again  will  I  prescribe 
any  remedy  for  anybody,  friend  or  foe,  unless ^ 

^  Best  leave  the  saving  clause  alone,  I  tiiink,'  said  Cicely  smiling, 

*  and  come  to  the  real  point.  Where,  do  you  think,  are  the  mummy- 
jewels  which  brought  Mr.  Mark  Hawley  thundering  down  here  ? 
Do  you  give  it  up  ?  Then  shut  your  eyes  and  open  your  hands, 
and  see  what  Fortune,  in  spite  of  the  gross  provocation  you  have 
given  her,  sends  you.    There  !    Now  my  hands  are  clean  of  them  ! ' 

While  she  spoke  she  had  found  her  pocket — inexplicable  marvels 
do  take  place  sometimes — and  taken  out  of  it  a  cardboard  box, 
which  she  put  in  Sir  George's  hands.    'Now,'  she  continued, 

*  open  your  eyes  and  the  box.  Isn't  that  things,  and  very  pretty 
tilings?' 

'  Grammar,  my  child,  grammar,'  said  Sir  (}eorge ;  *  you  are  not 
an  epitaph-writer.  But  I  don't  quite  see.  I  felt  certain  they 
were  not  far  off ;  but  surely  you  didn't — ^hiun ! — convey  them  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  dullest  of  dads ! '  she  said ;  *  you  are  almost  as  bewildered 
as  Professor  Sapley,  or  as  Archie.  No,  no,  sir ! '  she  cried  to 
the  young  man,  who,  quick  to  hear  his  name,  had  begun  to  emerge 
from  die  recess.  *  Qo  back  to  your  comer  till  I  really  call  you. 
See  here,  dad.  Poor  Mrs.  Sapley  told  me  a  long,  dolorous  story, 
which  rU  now  condense  for  you.  She  had  for  some  time  been 
playing,  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
game.  She  found  herself  at  the  end  of  her  own  resources,  and  she 
was  afraid  of  the  Professor^s  temper.  So,  very  unluckily,  after, 
instead  of  before,  she  had  shown  the  Professor  the  mummy  and 
aj^urtenances,  which  she  had  got  for  him  as  a  handsome  present, 
she  bethought  herself  that  she  might  raise  on  the  jewels  the  not  very 
vast  sum  which  she  wanted  to  clear  herself,  after  which  she  would 
forswear  Stock  Exchanging ;  but  a  few  minutes  ago  she  managed 
to  give  the  box  with  the  jewels  into  my  keeping,  and  now  I  have 
given  it  into  yours,  and,  as  a  penance  for  your  mischief,  you  must 
somehow  bring  everybody  out  of  all  the  trouble  with  flying  colours. 
I  do  not  pause  for  a  reply,  because  I  am  quite  confident  that  th%$ 
far'9eemg  and  intrepid  exjilorer^  as  the  newspapers  call  you,  will  be 
equal  to  die  emergency.' 

*  Truly,'  said ffltr George,  'thebestlcandobywayof  reparation 
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is  to  accept  the  responsibility.    But  do  you  know  I  have  had 
easier  problems  ? ' 

*  Which  you  have  solved  satisfactorily/  rejoined  Cicely.  *  You 
will  get  no  commiseration  from  me,  but  I  might  help  you,  perhaps, 
with  a  hint  if  you  were  not  too  proud  to  invoke  a  daughter's 
aid.' 

*  There  is,*  said  Sir  George,  *  plenty  of  precedent.  Not  that 
I  am  used  to  relying  on  precedents.  Had  enough  of  them  when 
I  was  a  member  of  what  Thackeray's  Lord  Ringwood  called  the 
talking-shop.    What  is  your  brilliant  idea  ?  ' 

*  I  told  you,'  said  Cicely,  *  that  it  was  only  a  hint.  You  must 
know  that  in  the  dayB  when  you  were  always  travelling,  and  I  was 
sometimes  lonely,  I  took  to  scribbling  stories  in  order  to  get  com- 
pany out  of  my  characters.  And  here  and  there  a  reader  found 
them  good  company ;  but  I  mustn't  digress.  The  thing  is,  that  if 
you  were  one  of  my  characters  involved  in  just  the  difficulties 
which  you  have — ^which,  in  fact,  surround  you,  and  if  somebody 
told  you,  as  I  tell  you  now,  that  Professor  Sapley  is  really,  in 
his  odd  way,  devoted  to  his  wife,  and  sometimes  uneasy  about 
her  health — ^nerves,  and  that  sort  of  thing — ^well,  I  think  I 
know  what  use  you,  as  one  of  my  characters,  would  make  of 
the  information.' 

*  Precisely  so,'  said  Sir  George,  after  a  brief  pause ;  *  and  your 
grandmotherly  kindness  to  a  perplexed  parent  is  most  touching. 
You  give  me  no  hint  as  to  dealing  with  the  other  complications ; 
but  that  I  can't  expect,  and  perhaps  I  can  tackle  them.  So  now 
to  find  the  eminent  Professor.'  He  got  up  as  if  to  start  on  his 
quest,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  an  impressive  ^  Hush ! '  from 
the  window-recess. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  he  and  Cicely  cried  in  the  same  breatii ;  and  in 
response  *  Hush  ! '  came  again,  yet  more  impressively,  from  Archie's 
lips,  the  while  he  beckoned  to  them  to  approach  stealthily.  As  they 
obeyed  his  pantomime  instructions  they  heard  distinctly  a  tapping 
on  the  window-glass,  faint  and  timid  at  first,  but  growing  gradually 
in  intensity  and  insistence  until  it  rose  to  a  veritable  tattoo. 

^  That,'  said  Cicely  in  a  whisper,  ^  is  exactly  what  one  of  my 
cats  used  to  do  until  somebody  opened  the  window.' 

*  Then,'  said  Archie,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  *  we  wiU 
let  the  cat  into  the  bag.' 

No  sooner  was  the  French  window  open  than  there  came 
slantingly  and  uncertainly  through  it  a  muddied,  wet,  bedraggled, 
and  disconsolate  form,  which  was  immediately  recognised  as  the 
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wreck  of  Hem/  Tempest.  He  tottered.  Archie  deftly  pushed 
forward  an  armchair,  into  which  the  outcast  subsided.  He  looked 
round  him,  and  said,  in  a  meaningless  kind  of  voice  :  *  It's  raining.' 
Then  he  shook  himself,  and  said  with  emotion  :  *  For  goodness' 
sake  give  me  a  whisky-and-soda  at  once.' 

In  such  a  request,  made  in  such  a  tone  by  the  abstemious 
Mr.  Tempest,  there  lay  a  whole  history  of  woe.  In  their  anxiety 
to  satisfy  his  desire  the  three  others  came  near  to  defeating  tjieir 
object,  but  the  whisky-and-soda  was  proffered  and  drained  in  three 
polls,  after  which  Mr.  Tempest  sighed,  sat  up  straight,  and  again 
lifted  up  his  voice  to  say :  *  They're  after  me.' 

*  Who  ? '  cried  the  three,  with  one  accord ;  but  Sir  George, 
pulling  himself  out  of  the  momentary  confusion,  immediately 
added :  *  If ,  as  I  suppose,  you  mean  the  people  in  the  motor — 
Hawley,  that  is,  and  the  driver — that  doesn't  matter  much.  But 
tell  us  what  happened,  tiiough  it's  easy  to  guess.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  ^  I  made  sure  that  consummate  detec- 
tive was  in  it.  Well,  as  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  I  could 
possibly  go  after  I  got  out  of  the  grounds,  he  actually  found  it, 
and  I  found  mjrself  on  a  bicycle,  and  a  poor  one,  pursued  by  the 
motor.  It  was  a  terrible  time  and  a  terrible  race,  I  can  assure 
you.  I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened  had  not  the  motor 
broken  down.' 

*  Really ! '  said  Sir  Qeorge. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  it  did,'  said  Mr.  Tempest.  *  Anyhow,  when 
they  were  nearly  on  me,  as  I  imagine,  for  I  didn't  dare  to  look 
bade,  I  heard  a  great  crash,  shouts,  and  objurgations,  and  then  a 
dead  silence.  I  went  on.  I  stopped  at — at  a  place  on  the  way. 
I  told  some  kind  of  a  story — ^heavens !  how  many  stories  have  I  not 
told  to-day  % — and  I  went  on  again.  I  don't  Imow  how  far  I  had 
gone  when  quite  suddenly  both  the  bicycle  and  I  went  to  pieces — 
the  bicycle  absolutely  and  literally.  I  left  its  fragments  in  a 
ditch.  Then  I  was  utterly  exhausted  and  wretched  beyond  the 
dreams  of  depression.  My  brain  and  memory  were  all  nohow. 
Then  I  drained  the  last  drop  of  that  infernal  stuff  of  yours,  Qeorge, 
and,  I  must  say  for  it,  I  believe  it  helped  me  to  find  my  way  here, 

and  at  a  pretty  good  pace,  too ;  and  now '    He  made  a  desperate 

gesture  as  of  one  entirely  at  tiie  end  of  his  tether. 

^  And  now  (quite  right,  Archie),'  echoed  Sir  Qeorge,  with  paren- 
thetical commending  of  Archie  for  exhibiting  the  mixture  as  before 
to  the  unhappy  stockbroker ;  *  and  now  we'll  have  everything  all 
right  in  no  time.    Tell  me,'  continued  tiie  speaker,  full  of  spirit 
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and  animation,  now  that  he  felt  aotion  the  one  thing  necessary, 
^  did  you  see  or  hear  anything  more  of  the  motor  ? ' 

^  I  saw  nothing/  replied  Tempest,  *  and  I  heard  nothing,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  I  shall  never  see  or  hear  anything  more  of  it 
or  of  the  fiends  in  human  shape  who  pursued  me  in  it.' 

^  Capital  i '  cried  Sir  Gteorge.  '  He's  coming  round  again  all 
right,  you  see ;  and  capital,  too,  of  the  driver — first-rate  man  that. 
Now  let  me  see.'  He  puUed  out  his  watch  and  rapidly  made  some 
calculations,  of  which  only  such  muttered  words  were  audible  as 
'  Say  twenty  minutes — ^five  for  natural  wastage,  ten  for  artificial — 
wish  he  could  waste  Hawley  in  them,'  and  then  he  said  to  Tempest : 
^  Now,  Henry,  I  can't  waste  words,  but,  by  gad,  Master  Shallow, 
I  owe  you  a  thousand  pounds,  and  by  way  of  beginning  to  pay 
my  debt,  I  tell  you  to  leave  everything  to  me,  and  see  if  I  don't 
straighten  it  all  out.' 

*  My  dear  George,'  said  Tempest,  *  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  your  tactics  and  in  your  strategy.  Nothing  will  shake  it.  Not 
even  the  disastrous ' 

*  Never  mind  that  now,  sir,'  cried  Archie ;  *  we're  all  agreed 
with  you  that  Sir  Qeorge  is  a  tip-top  man  in  a  fix,  and  anything 
this  aged  warrior  can  do  for  you,  you  may  count  on  as  done,  from 
doing  sentry-go  to  putting  Hawley's  head  in  a  bag.  Now,  Sir 
George,  what  are  your  orders  %  ' 

^  These,'  said  Sir  George ;  ^  you  look  after  your  uncle.  Stop  a 
bit.'  He  rang  the  beU  and  told  the  servant  who  answered  it  to 
bring  some  sandwiches  at  once.  ^  Unfold  that  screen.  Stick  it  up 
in  front  of  the  window.  Establish  your  uncle  comfortably  in  that 
chair  behind  it.  Give  him  sandwiches  as  soon  as  they  appear  and 
a  modicum  of  the  antidote  you  have  already  applied ;  and  then 
stay  there  with  him,  botii  of  you  as  still  as  mice,  until  I  give  the 
word  for  your  appearance.  Cicely,  go  up  to  the  Professor's  den 
and  send  him  down  to  me.  I'll  wait  just  outside  the  door  and 
meet  him  on  the  stairs  when  I  hear  him  coming  down.  You  have 
done  so  well  that  I  can  trust  you  to  account  for  Mrs.  Sapley, 
yourself,  and  last,  not  least,  the  excellent  Pettigood  appearing 
at  the  right  moment.' 

And  on  this.  Cicely,  wafting  a  kiss  to  Mr.  Tempest  and  to 
Archie,  disappeared,  followed  closely  by  her  father.  Hard  on  their 
going  out  was  the  coming  in  of  the  servant  with  a  tray  of  sand- 
wiches, armed  with  which  and  with  the  carafe  and  syphon,  Archie 
improvised  a  silent  camp  for  Mr.  Tempest  and  himself  behind  the 
big  screen,  round  the  comer  of  which  he  peeped  cautiously  from 
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time  to  time  to  see  wliat  was  going  on.  It  was  not  long  before  Sir 
Qeorge  appealed  through  the  doorway,  linked  confidentially  arm- 
in-ann  with  Professor  Sapley. 

*  May  we  sit  down.  Professor  %  *  he  said ;  and  as  Sapley  took 
the  chair  lately  occupied  by  Gcely,  he  himself,  having  ceremoniously 
shut  the  door,  resumed  his  old  place.  '  As  you  were  saying,  Pro- 
fessor/ he  observed  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Qeorge  had  engineered 
tiie  whole  conversation),  *  we  people  in  whom  the  instinct  of  roving 
seems  bom  should  be  nowhere  without  the  help,  the  instruction, 
the  feeling  of  sjrmpathy  which  we  get  from  the  researches  of  those 
at  home  who  know  everything  of  the  shrines,  if  I  may  say  so, 
where  our  merely  instinctive  footsteps  take  us.  Elnowledge,  my 
dear  Professor,  knowledge  with  her  handmaid,  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning,  knowledge  provided  by  tiiose  at  home — that 
is  really  our  bulwark.'  (/  vxmd/et  if  Archie  is  laying  aU  this  non- 
sense  up  far  futture  use  against  me,  he  reflected  to  himself).  '  Our 
stronghold,  I  say,'  he  continued  to  the  pleased  and  attentive  Pro- 
fessor Sapley.  '  Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  was  your  admirably  timed 
and  ludd  address  {heaven  send  he  does  not  ask  me  which  address) 
that  rose  to  my  memory  and  made  me  realise  the  events  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  when  I  was  present  at  the  excavation  which 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  to  sunshine  the  mummy — 
a  mummy  which,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  the  very  one  that  has 
just  come  into  your  possession — the  mummy,  I  say,  of  that  most 
ill-fatted  princess  of  the  third  dynasty.  (No,  aU  is  well ;  he  is  too 
pleased  to  inquire  what  princess.)  Why,  my  dear  Professor,  with 
the  aid  of  your  knowledge  and  insight  I  seemed  to  see  all  the 
poignant  scenes  which  had  disturbed  that  unlucky  royal  lady's 
life.  Think  of  that ! '  Sir  Qeorge  leant  back  in  his  chair  as  one 
ov^come  with  an  ecstasy  of  recollection. 

*Why,  really.  Sir  George,'  said  the  Professor,  with  proud 
humiUty,  *  if  my  humble  efforts  have  indeed  enabled  you  to  realise 
even  for  a  fleeting  moment  that  wondrous  past,  then  my  poor 
labours  have  not  indeed  been  in  vain.' 

*  Realise,'  cried  Sir  George,  ^  my  dear  friend,  I  seemed  to  live 
in  the  very  times !  And,  after  all,  do  you  suppose  that  women 
were  then  so  very  different  from  what  they  are  now  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  and  here  I  am  impelled  to  use  an  argumentum  ad  vivos, 
take  Mrs.  Sapley ! ' 

^  Take  Mrs.  Sapley ! '  the  Professor  cried,  in  his  shrillest  tones  ; 
and,  rising  suddenly,  began  to  pace  the  door  end  of  the  room  in 
obvious  excitement. 
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CHAPTER   XIV* 

'  Tes/  said  Sir  Greorge,  watching  the  Professor  with  judicial  interest 
and  dropping  the  end  of  his  cigarette  into  an  ash-tray ;  ^  take  Mrs. 
Sapley  as  an  instance — and,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  a  very 
brilliant  instance — of  the  old  sulage  of  history  repeating  herself. 
I  pay  history  the  compliment  of  identifying  her  with  the  Muse, 
and  therefore  dignifying  her  with  the  feminine  gender.  I  say 
dignifying  her,  Professor,'  continued  Sir  Oeorge,  who  saw  a  look  of 
honest  surprise  on  Professor  Sapley's  face,  and  went  on  talking  to 
give  himself  as  much  time  as  possible  to  decide  on  his  next  stroke. 
*  For,'  he  continued,  *  if  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learnt  in  my 
travels  it  is  that  we — ^I  speak  not  of  you  and  mjrself,  Professor, 
but  of  the  human  race  at  large — are  apt  to  underrate  the  supremacy 
—I  say  advisedly  the  supremacy— of  the  feminine  element  in 
human  affairs.' 

^  Is  that  so  ?  '  said  the  Professor  blankly ;  and  found  nothing 
else  to  say. 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  resumed  Sir  Gleorge,  who  had  now  coolly  decided 
on  his  plan,  and  therefore  appeared  to  wax  a  little  warm,  *  that  is 
so,  and  I  should  dearly  like  to  give  you  all  those  instances  which 
crowd  to  my  memory  in  support  of  this  belief.  But  to  return  to 
one  inmiediate  and  pressing  instance ' 

*  Ah,  yes ! '  said  Sapley,^  with  an  air  at  once  vacant  and  pre- 
occupied. 

*The  princess,'  Sir  (George  continued,  speaking  with  singular 
keenness  and  authority,  ^  whose  mummy  has  been,  we  will  assume, 
indirectly  concerned  with  these  present  concatenations,  this  prin- 
cess who  lived  in  the  dim  past,  which  is  to  you  as  alive  as  the 
living  moment — she,  the  daughter  of  a  royal  race,  was,  let  us  say, 
like  other  mortals,  royal  or  not,  subject  to  mortal  affections.  She 
was,  I  imagine,  of  a  highly  strung,  exceptionally  nervous  tempera- 
ment. I  see  you  about  to  observe  that  in  so  highly  civilised  a 
race  as  the  Egyptians  this  was  not  altogether  exceptional.  No,  to 
be  sure.  But  in  the  case  of  the  princess  it  was  at  least  unfortu- 
nate, and  both  directly  and  indirectly  it  led  to  that  disastrous 
ending  of  her  career  on  this  earth  for  which  you,  with  your  intimate 
knowledge  of  those  times,  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  which  you  are 
steeped,  can  feel  even  more  sympathetically  and  acutely  than  I 
can.' 
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AnA^  Paston  leflected  to  himself,  if  ever  I  drew  a  bow  at  a  ven* 
ture^  this  is  thai  very  how,  yewAxxcked^  and  dU  the  rest  of  ii. 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  de- 
livraed  a  fateful  saying.  The  Professor,  who  had  listened  to 
Paston's  purposely  slurred  and  hurried  speech  with  ever-growing 
astonishment,  and  consequently  with  ever- widening  eyes,  now  rose 
from  his  chair,  just  exactly  as  if  he  and  Sir  George  had  been  attached 
together  by  a  string  which  pulled  the  Professor  up  and  out  of 
his  chair  while  it  drew  Sir  Gkorge  down  into  the  recesses  of  his. 

*  Sir  George  Paston,'  quoth  the  Professor,  standing  over  him, 
and  speaking  in  shrill  and  excited  tones,  ^  you  told  me  you  were 
nothing  of  an  Egyptologist ! ' 

*  So,'  said  Sir  Greorge  to  himself,  '  my  shot  has  rung  the  bell.' 
Then,  aloud  :  ^  Professor  Sapley,  I  told  you  the  cold  truth.  I  am 
a  child  in  these  matters  of  hieroglyphics ;  but,  naturally,  in  the 
coarse  of  my  wanderings  I  have  picked  up  some  curious  things — 
cannabis  indica  among  them,  and  be  damned  to  it,'  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

*  Eh !  What  ?  '  said  the  Professor.  '  But  it  is  most  extra- 
ordinary, most  unaccountable !  What  you  have  said  by  way  of 
conjecture  about  the  ill-fated  princess  whose  mummy  has  come 
into  my  possession  is  exactly  and  precisely,  I  pledge  you  my  word, 
the  gist — I  don't  speak  of  details,  but  the  gist--of  what  is  recorded 
on  the  papyrus  found  with  the  mummy.  Astounding !  Beally  I 
can.  find  no  other  word !  Astounding !  You  must  have  some 
quite  abnormal  power  of  insight ! ' 

^  My  dear  Sapley,'  said  Sir  Gteorge,  rising  and  again  linking  his 
arm  in  tiiat  of  the  admiring  Professor,  '  that  same  insight  has 
sometimes  saved  my  life,  and  sometimes  been  of  use  to  my  friends. 
Now  I  want  it  to  be  of  use  to  you,'  and  he  patted  the  Professor's 
arm  as  he  spoke. 

^  To  me.  Sir  George  ?  Tou  are  more  than  kind,'  said  the  still 
admiring  Professor.    ^  But  how  ? ' 

^  Marry,  tropically,'  rejoined  Paston.  ^In  descanting  on  the 
qualities  of  the  Egyptian  princess,  I  began  with,  and  I  return  to, 
Mrs.  Sapley ! ' 

'Mrs.  Sapley!'  echoed  the  Professor  again.  His  tone  was 
still  one  of  astonishment,  but  this  time  it  was  a  respectful  astonish- 
ment. 

*  My  dear  friend,'  said  Sir  George,  pacing  up  and  down  with  the 
Professor,  '  I  felt  in  some  strange  way — ^let  us  call  it,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  intuition — that  there  was  a  mysterious  sympathy. 
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80  to  speak^  between  this  Egyptian  princess  and  your  admirable 
wife.  The  same  singular  gifts,  the  same  nervous,  high-strung 
temperament.  Now,  this  combination  of  qualities  led,  in  the  case 
of  the  princess,  to  certain  indiscretions  which ' — here  he  watched 
the  Professor  with  the  tail  of  his  eye — 'you  and  I  need  not 
particularise.' 

'  No,  no ! '  said  the  Professor ;  '  you  are  always  discreet.  Sir 
George.' 

*In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Sapley,'  continued  Paston,  now  feeling 
quite  sure  of  his  ground,  '  it  has  led  to  but  one  indiscretion,  if  it 
deserves  to  be  so  called,  and  that  one,'  he  hurried  on,  '  will  cease 
to  exist  as  soon  as  you  have  heard  of  it,  and  with  your  happy 
alliance  of  learning  and  sound  common  sense  set  everything  right.' 
i  *  My  dear  Sir  Greorge,  anything  I  can  do,'  exclaimed  the  still 
wondering  and  admiring  Professor. 

'  The  state  of  things  is  this,'  Sir  Greorge  resumed.  '  The  jewels, 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  commotion,  need  no  longer 
be  sought  for.  The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Sapley  repossessed  herself  of 
them  after  she  had  shown  you  her  gift,  with  the  intention  of  turning 
them  to  account  in  a  way  which  might  have  been  a  little  sur- 
prise '  (and  that,  said  Sir  George  to  himself,  is  ItierdUy  true) ;  *  but, 
you  see,  you  noticed  the  absence  of  the  jewels  and  were  much 
perturbed  about  it.  Mrs.  Sapley,  knowing  your  high  spirit,  and 
being,  as  we  have  said,  herself  very  highly  strung,  became  alarmed, 
bewildered — I  am  sure  you  are  the  very  person  to  understand  the 
whole  situation — and  has  been  really,  if  I  may  use  so  strong  a  word, 
afraid  to  restore  them  to  you  until  this  moment.  Now  she  has 
begged  me  to  act  as  her  deputy,  and,  in  short,  here  they  are.' 

Sir  George,  as  he  spoke,  produced  the  cardboard  case,  opened 
it,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Sapley,  who  gazed  at 
the  jewels  and  said :  '  My  dear  Sir  George,  your  extraordinary 
powers  of  divination,  your  thoughtful  kindness — really,  truly,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you  ! ' 

*  My  excellent  friend,'  replied  Sir  George,  *  that  is  very  simply 
done.  Only  relieve  Mrs.  Sapley  from  the  anxiety  which  has 
oppressed  her,  and  I  am  more  than  thanked.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  Professor  shrilly,  but  with  a  note  of  real 
feeling,  ^that  is  exactly  what  I  should  like  to  do  at  this  very 
moment ! ' 

Pat  on  the  words,  incited  or — who  knows  ? — even  pushed 
thereto  by  Cicely  (how  long  had  Cicely  been  waiting  and  listening  ?), 
there  came  faltering  through  the  door  Mrs.  Sapley. 
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*  Arabella  Georgina ! '  cried  the  Professor,  with  a  burst  of 
affection ;  and  Sir  Qeorge,  exercising  the  discretion  which  Sapley 
had  praised,  walked  over  to  the  window  and  beckoned  Mr.  Tempest 
and  Archie  out  from  behind  the  screen. 

*  You  did  the  trick  first-rate,  sir,'  said  Archie. 

'Excellent,  indeed,  my  dear  George,'  said  Tempest;  'but  I 
must  teU  you  at  once  there's  a  difficulty  about  my  meeting  the 
Professor.* 

He  hurriedly  explained  to  Paston,  as  nearly  as  he  could  re- 
member it,  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  his  office  that 
morning. 

'I  chaige  myself  with  putting  that  right,'  cried  Sir  Qeorge 
gaily ;  and  the  three  crossed  the  room  to  the  space  in  front  of  the 
door,  where  the  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sapley  appeared  to  be  ex- 
changing  explanations  and  confidences  in  the  most  amicable 
fashion.  Just  behind  them,  but  as  yet  unobserved  by  them,  were 
CScely  and  Pettigood. 

Ajchie,  encouraged  in  a  natural  impulse  by  a  look  from  Cicely, 
went  straight  to  Mrs.  Sapley  and  began  to  make  himself  as  agree- 
able as  possible  about  nothing  in  particular ;  and  that,  as  Cicely 
afterwards  told  him,  he  had  a  knack  of  doing  as  well  as  most 
people.  Sir  George  deftly  engaged  the  Professor's  attention  with 
omgratnlations  and  a  string  of  well-timed  nonsense.  Pettigood, 
the  loyal,  the  devoted,  the  destined  Pettigood,  took  one  stride  to 
Mr.  Tempest  and  said,  in  accents  of  real  emotion : 

'My  master,  my  dear  master,  you  are  yourself  again,  thank 
heaven !  * 

'  Thank  heaven  !  *  repeated  Mr.  Tempest ;  '  and  you,  my  good 
old  friend.  The  events  of  to-day  have  but  hastened  a  project  I 
have  long  entertained.  My  dear  Pettigood,  I  propose,  if  it  meets 
witii  your  approval,  that  in  future  the  business  hitherto  con- 
ducted by  me  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Tempest  and 
Pettigood !  Not  a  word  more  now,  we  will  go  into  details  later ; 
and  see,  Sir  George  is  claiming  my  attention.'  Paston  had  tapped 
Mr.  Tempest  on  the  arm,  and  now  whirled  him  round  to  face 
Professor  Sapley,  to  whom  he  hurriedly  said : 

'  My  dear  Professor,  I  am  anxious  to  make  you  better  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Tempest,  my  oldest  friend.  We  were  at  Eton  together, 
and  have  kept  it  up  ever  since.  You  have  seen  him  already  to-day, 
but  he  was  then  the  victim  of  a  double  misfortune  ;  he  was  suffering 
from  a  malady  appreciated  only  by  its  victims — ^hay  fever.  A  cer- 
tain drug  had  been  prescribed  for  him  by — by '* 
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*  The  chemist,  sir,'  said  Pettigood,  advancing  and  speaking  in 
a  deferential  yet  convincing  tone ;  ^  the  chemist,  I  think,  made  a 
slight  but  not  unimportant  mistake.' 

'  Quite  so,  Mr.  Pettigood.  Thank  70U  for  reminding  me,'  said 
Sir  Qeorge.  ^  Tou  see,  it  is  not  a  drug  that  can  be  played  with, 
>and  I  am  told  that  the  very  sUghtest  error  in  compounding  it  may 
produce  in  the  patient  a  sort  of  abstractedness,  if  I  may  so  term 
it — a  temporary  absence  from  immediate  concentration  of  purpose. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  make  myself  clear  ?  ' 

'  Sir  Greorge,'  said  the  Professor,  ^  it  is  strange  that  for  a  second 
time  you  have  touched  nearly  on  what  I  thought  to  be  a  secret 
of  Egypt.  A  papyrus  which  I  have  upstairs  describes  exactly  the 
condition  of  things  which  you  indicate.  Mr.  Tempest,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  show  it  to  you  and  explain  to  you,  as  best  I  can,  this 
curious  record,  which  may  have  some  interest  for  you.' 

'  Then  that's  all  right,'  said  Sir  (leorge  ;  *  and  now  everything 

is  settled  up  except '    At  this  moment  a  furious  ringing  at  the 

front-door  bell  made  itself  heard. 

*  Ah,'  said  Archie,  who  had  left  Cicely  and  Mrs.  Sapley  talking 
together  in  order  that  he  might  afford  any  needed  support,  *  depend 
upon  it.  Sir  Gkorge,  that's  your  exception  asserting  himself.' 

And,  indeed,  hard  upon  Archie's  words  came  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Mark  Hawley,  closely  followed  by  the  driver  of  the  motor-car, 
who,  keeping  a  secret  eye  upon  Sir  George,  poured  forth  a  loquacious 
story,  begun  apparently  before  his  entrance,  concerning  firing, 
carburetters,  sparking  plugs,  and  other  motorish  pelf.  Twice  and 
thrice  Hawley,  who,  although  his  woeful  tatters  were  kindly  hidden 
under  the  enveloping  cloak  lent  him  by  the  superintendent,  looked 
a  good  deal  battered  and  most  terribly  put  out,  essayed  in  vain  to 
interrupt  him.  At  last,  raising  his  voice  through  the  driver's 
final  mutterings,  he  said  : 

*  Sir  Greorge  Paston,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  a  reputation 
and  I  don't  want  to  keep  it  up  by  making  mysteries  when  there's 
no  mystery,  like  detectives  in  books.  The  truth  is  I've  been  beat 
so  far — by  accident.  But  it's  my  trade,  though  I  say  it  that 
shouldn't,  to  beat  accident,  and  beat  it  I  will  if  you'll  give  me  a 
little  time.' 

There  was  excellent  resolve  in  the  look  and  tone  of  the  baffled 
detective,  and  a  general  murmur  of  applause  followed  his  little 
speech.    Sir  George  stepped  up  to  him  and  said  : 

*  My  dear  Hawley,  I  am  sure  I  am  but  the  mouthpiece  of  every- 
one present  in  saying  that  you  have  done  what  a  man  can.    The 
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troth  is  that  the  only  mystery,  to  borrow  your  own  admirable 
woatds,  is  that  there  is  no  mystery  at  all.  The  missmg  things — 
and  this,  I  know,  will  cause  no  surprise  or  annoyance  to  one  of  your 
wide  and  tried  experience — are,  in  £act,  not  missing ! ' 

*  Why,  that's  just  exactly  and  precisely  what  I  said  from  the 
Tery  first  moment,  Sir  George,'  cried  Hawley,  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

*  So  you  did,  my  dear  fellow,  so  you  did,'  said  Sir  George ;  *  and 
the  event,  as  always,  has  proved  you  right.' 

^  But  there's  another  matter,  Sir  George,'  interrupted  Hawley. 
'  This  is  neither  the  place,  nor  the  time,  nor  would  it  be  discreet 
on  my  part  now  to  mention  any  details ;  but  someone.  Sir  Greorge, 
has  been  personating  me,  Mark  Hawley,  not  only  here,  as  you 
know,  but  also  actually  at  the  very  police-station  of  Little  Stony- 
ford  !    Now  that.  Sir  George,  is ^ 

*  In  ordinary  circumstances  a  very  gross  offence,'  broke  in  Sir 
George,  who  had  swiftly  divined,  putting  Tempest's  story  and 
Hawley's  speech  tc^ether,  the  gist  at  least  of  what  had  happened. 
'  But  when  I  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  I,  and  I  only,  am 
morally,  though,  in  truth,  innocently,  responsible  for  a  really 
shockiiig  misunderstanding,  I  feel  sure  that  friendship  wiQ  induce 
you  to  suspend  your  judgment.  Your  own  conduct  of  a  very 
trying  business  has  been  of  the  most  admired  description.' 

Here  ensued  a  very  brief  whispered  colloquy  between  Paston 
and  Hawley,  who,  we  have  reason  to  beUeve,  uttered,  answering 
Sir  Greorge,  these  words  among  others :  ^  Certainly  the  kind  com- 
mendation and  influence  cannot,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression, 
be  too  highly — indeed,  most  handsome,  I  am  sure.  Sir  George. 
Willingly  refrain  from  any  further  step  till  convenient  to  give 
explanation.' 

*  Now,'  said  Sir  Greorge,  looking  at  his  trusty  watch,  *  who  is 
coming  over  to  Sanssouci  for  the  night  1 ' 

^That,'  said  the  Professor,  *is  a  question  which  you  must 
allow  me  to  answer,  and  my  reply  is  nobody.  I  am  sure  there  is 
plenty  of  room  here.  Why,  we  would  turn  out  some  of  the 
mummies  if  necessary — eh,  Arabella  Gkorgina  ?  ' 

*  There  is  plenty  of  room,  Theophilus.  I  will  see  to  it  at  once,' 
said  Mrs.  Sapley. 

*  This,'  said  Mr.  Tempest,  *  is  most  kind  and  hospitable— most 
hospitable  and  kind  on  your  part.  Professor  Sapley.    It  is  now 

(mly  necessary  for  me  to  explain  that ^    Here  Mr,  Tempest 

stopped  dead,  and  a  strange  contortion  convulsed  his  features. 
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*  I  took ' — he  seemed  to  struggle  for  utterance — *  the — ^last — 
dose  some  time  ago— excitement  and  judicious  stimulant  kept  it  oS 

since,  but '    Again  he  seemed  as  one  in  the  grip  of  an  unseen 

enemy ;  and  then,  with  the  noise  of  a  small  earthquake — sohunJbMt 
stemtUamento  tabuke — ^hay  fever  gave  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
reasserting  itself. 

P.S. — ^A  certain  friendly  critic  has  taken  exception  to  the 
partnership  proposed  by  Mr.  Tempest.  We  have  noted  of  late  a 
fashion  among  story-tellers  of  introducing  their  work  with  a  pre- 
face which  either  states  or  hints  that  the  events  narrated  are  true, 
and  have  a  personal  and  gossipy  interest.  Without  going  so  far 
as  this,  we  may  yet  follow  the  fashion  to  the  extent  of  observing 
in  this  postscript  that  we  are  acquainted  (slightly)  with  a  connection 
(distant)  of  the  original  (doubtful)  of  Mr.  Henry  Tempest.  This 
person,  on  being  appealed  to,  said  that  he  considered  Tempest  to 
be  just  such  an  easy-going,  impulsive,  wealthy,  lucky  old  idiot  as 
to  make  such  a  proposal  and  find  it  turn  out  well.  Wherefore  we 
have  left  Mr.  Tempest's  threat  to  Edward  Pettigood  untouched. 


THE  END. 
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Sydney  Smith} 


MB.  GEORGE  RUSSELL'S  brilliant  study  of  Sydney  Smith 
will  be  eagerly  read  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who,  like 
die  author,  have  been  charmed  from  boyhood  by  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  his  writings.  Sydney  Smith  was,  beyond  question,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential  men  of  lids  day,  and  though 
his  Churchmanship  was  not  of  a  type  which  conmiends  itself  to 
modem  minds,  yet  to  regard  him,  as  he  has  been  too  often  re- 
garded, as  a  mere  clerical  jester  is  to  form  a  very  inadequate 
view  of  his  fine  and  generous  character.  Mr.  Russell  has  rendered 
a  service  to  his  hero's  memory  in  dwelling  upon  those  humanitarian 
prindples  which  governed  his  entire  life,  and  which  led  him  to 
sacrifioe  his  own  advancement  in  the  Church  to  the  defence  of 
*  liberty  against  authority,  of  reason  against  custom,  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.' 

Of  Sydney  Smith's  early  years  but  few  details  have  been  pre- 
served. He  was  bom  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  1771,  and  was 
baptized  in  the  parish  church.  ^We  are  all  of  one  family,'  he 
used  to  day,  *  all  the  Smiths  who  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
You  may  try  .to  disguise  it  in  any  way  you  like — Smyth,  Smythe, 
Smijth — but  you  always  get  back  to  Smith  after  all — ^the  most 
numerous  and  most  respectable  family  in  England.'  When  on 
one  occasion  an  editor  asked  permission  to  insert  Sydney's  arms 
in  a  county  history,  he  replied :  ^  I  regret,  sir,  not  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  so  valuable  a  work,  but  the  Smiths  never  had  any 
arms.  They  invariably  sealed  their  letters  with  their  thumbs.' 
In  later  life  he  adopted  the  excellent  motto  Fdber  mecs  farttmcB ; 
and,  in  answer  to  some  impertinent  questions  about  his  grand- 
father, he  repUed,  with  becoming  gravity :  ^  He  disappeared  about 
the  time  of  the  assizes,  and  we  asked  no  questions.' 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Winchester 
College,  where  he  stayed  for  six  years,  working  his  way  up  to  the 
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top  place  in  the  school.  But  Winchester  seems  to  have  retained 
but  few  impressions  of  her  brilliant  son.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
pleasing  legend  that  he  won  so  many  prizes  that  at  length  his 
schoolfellows  refused  to  compete  with  him  any  longer.  His  school- 
days, however,  seem  to  have  been  far  from  happy  ones.  There 
are  passages  scattered  up  and  down  his  writings  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  '  intense  system  of  tyranny '  under  which  he  was  educated, 
and  Lady  Holland  tells  us  that  in  old  age  her  father  '  used  to 
shudder  at  the  recollections  of  Winchester.'  In  due  course  he 
passed  on  to  Oxford  as  a  scholar  of  New  College,  of  which  founda- 
tion he  was  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow.  Unfortunately,  however, 
his  career  at  the  University  is  buried  in  even  deeper  obscurity 
than  his  time  at  school.  We  only  know  that  on  the  lOOZ.  a  year 
he  received  from  his  fellowship  he  managed  to  support  himself, 
and  even  to  help  his  brother  Courtenay;  and  it  was  doubtless 
these  straitened  circumstances  which  prevented  him  from  entering 
into  the  social  life  of  the  University.  On  taking  his  degree  the 
question  of  a  profession  had  to  be  faced,  and  under  the  influence 
of  parental  pressure  the  wittiest  Englishman  of  his  generation  was 
induced  to  '  enter  the  Church.'  He  assumed,  we  are  told,  '  the 
sacred  character  without  enthusiasm,  and  looked  back  on  its 
adoption  with  regret.' 

For  some  reason,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine,  he 
was  ordained,  not,  as  would  seem  most  natural,  on  the  title  of  his 
Oxford  Fellowship,  but  to  the  isolated  country  curacy  of  Nether- 
avon,  an  obscure  village  on  Salisbury  Plain.  The  vicar,  after  the 
manner  of  the  age,  was  non-resident;  the  squire  was  only  an 
occasional  visitor ;  and  the  condition  of  the  villagers  was  wholly 
deplorable.  ^Nothing,'  wrote  the  young  curate,  ^can  equal  the 
profound,  the  immeasurable,  the  awful  dulness  of  this  place,  in 
the  which,'  he  adds,  with  a  touch  of  profanity  not  often  met  with 
in  his  writings,  '  I  he,  dead  and  buried,  in  hope  of  a  joyful  resur- 
rection  in  1796.'  For  four  years  he  laboured  in  this  unattractive 
parish,  setting  up  Sunday  and  night  schools,  and  usLug  every 
endeavour  to  improve  the  lot  of  his  people,  and  not,  it  would 
seem,  without  some  success,  for  ninety  years  later  the  tradition 
lingered  in  Netheravon  that  Sydney  Smith  ^  was  fond  of  children 
and  young  people,  and  took  pains  to  teach  them.' 

The  ^joyful  resurrection'  for  which* he  longed  came  in  an 
unexpected  fashion.  ^  The  squire  of  the  parish,'  he  tells  us,  *  took 
a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at 
the  University  of  Weimar.    Before  we  could  get  there,  Qermany 
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became  the  seat  of  war,  and  in  the  stress  of  politics  we  put  into 
Edinburgh,  wheie  I  remained  five  Tears.'  These  five  years  were 
eventful  ones  in  the  life  of  Sydney  Smith.  He  quicUy  became 
known  as  a  practical  and  vigorous  preacher,  entirely  fearless  in 
his  denunciation  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Indeed,  his  sermons 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  he  ventured  to  pubUsh  a  small 
volume  of  them,  in  the  preface  of  which  he  gives  expression  to 
these  principles  which  may  be  said  to  have  animated  his  whole 
career :  *  As  long  as  Gk)d  gives  me  life  and  strength  I  will  never 
cease  to  attack,  in  the  way  of  my  profession,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  abiUties,  any  system  of  principles  injurious  to  the  pubUc  happi- 
ness, whether  they  be  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  many,  or 
whether  they  be  not ;  and  may  the  same  €k>d  take  that  unworthy 
Hfe  away  whenever  I  shrink  from  the  contempt  and  misrepre- 
sentation to  which  my  duty  shall  call  me  to  submit.'  The  same 
year  which  saw  the  pubUcation  of  these  fearless  sermons  was  also 
marked  by  the  momentous  event  of  his  marriage.  The  bride, 
fortunately,  had  a  small  fortune  of  her  own,  for  Sydney's  total 
wealtii  consisted  of  '  six  small  silver  teaspoons,'  which  he  flung 
into  her  lap,  saying :  ^  There,  Kate,  you  lucky  girl,  I  give  you  all 
my  fortune ! '  The  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
1802  was  another  and  most  important  event  in  Sydney  Smith's 
life.  The  briUiant  success  of  this  journal,  of  which  Sydney  was 
the  first  editor,  need  not  be  told.  Looking  back,  five-and-thirty 
years  afterwards,  upon  the  struggles  of  his  early  manhood,  he 
writes :  ^  To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Edi/nbwgh  Review  the 
state  of  England  at  the  period  when  that  journal  began  should 
be  had  in  remembrance.  A  thousand  evils  were  in  existence, 
which  the  talents  of  good  and  able  men  have  since  lessened  or 
removed ;  and  these  efforts  have  been  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
honest  boldness  of  the  Edinburgh  Remew.^ 

Sydney  Smith  only  remained  in  Edinburgh  long  enough  to  edit 
the  first  number  of  the  new  Review,  to  which  he  contributed  no 
fewer  than  nine  articles.  Regarding,  we  are  told,  holy  orders  frankly 
as  a  profession,  he  naturally  desired  advancement ;  and  this  was 
impossible  in  Presbyterian  Scotiand.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  go  to  London,  where  in  the  autumn  of  1803  he  established 
himself  at  No.  8  Doughty  Street.  The  hospitable  doors  of  Holland 
House  were  at  once  thrown  open  to  the  young  Whig  clergyman, 
whose  Edinburgh  fame  had  reached  London,  and  Sydney  Smith 
*  suddenly  found  himself  a  member  of  the  most  brilliant  circle 
ever  gathered  under  an  English  roof.'    Owing  to  the  kindness  of 
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one  Mr.  Thomas  Bernard,  a  friend  whom  he  made  in  London,  he 
received  an  invitation  to  leciiire  before  the  Boyal  Institution ; 
and  needing,  as  he  said,  2(X)Z.  to  furnish  a  house  with,  he  gratefully 
accepted.  He  chose  moral  philosophy  as  his  subject,  and  the 
lectures  were  an  extraordinary  success.  ^All  Albemarle  Street, 
and  a  part  of  Qrafton  Street,  was  rendered  impassable  by  the 
concourse  of  carriages  assembled  there  during  the  time  of  their 
delivery.  There  was  not  sufficient  room  for  the  persons  assembling ; 
the  lobbies  were  filled,  and  the  doors  into  them  from  the  lecture- 
room  were  left  open.'  From  six  to  eight  hundred  hearers,  it  was 
estimated,  attended  the  lectures,  which  Sydney  Smith  described 
as  '  the  most  successful  swindle  of  the  seaspn.'  Shortly  afterwards, 
again  through  the  influence  of  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Bernard, 
he  was  elected  to  a  preachership  at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Here, 
as  in  Scotland,  his  sermons  at  once  conmianded  attention.  Much 
was  evidently  expected  of  the  writer  for  the  Edinburgh  and  the 
lecturer  on  moral  philosophy;  and  his  hearers  were  not  disap- 
pointed. *  To  church,'  wrote  Sir  David  WiUrie,  *  where  I  heard 
Sydney  Smith  preach  a  sermon  which,  for  its  eloquence  and  power 
of  reasoning,  exceeded  anything  I  had  ever  heard.' 

On  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  Lord  Grenville  became  head  of 
the  ministry  of  *A11  the  Talents,'  with  Lord  Holland  as  Privy 
Seal ;  and  the  Chancellor's  living  of  Foston-le-Clay,  worth  5001.  a 
year,  falling  vacant,  it  was  bestowed  on  ^  the  nominee  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland  '—Sydney  Smith.  Those  were  the  days  of  pluralities 
and  non-residence,  and  Dr.  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York,  allowed 
the  new  rector  to  remain  in  London,  accepting  his  duties  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  residing  in  his 
Yorkshire  parish.  At  this  time  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  agitating  the  country,  and  Sydney  Smith,  with  his  usual 
energy  and  courage,  stepped  into  the  fray,  and  launched  what 
proved  to  be  ^  the  most  skilful  and  resounding  blow  which  he  ever 
struck  for  freedom  and  liberty.'  It  seemed  to  him  nothing  short 
of  national  suicide,  at  a  time  when  '  the  greatest  genius  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  was  wading  through  slaughter  to  a  universal 
throne,'  to  aUenate  the  loyalty  of  a  single  citizen  because  of  his 
religious  opinions.  The  outcome  of  his  meditation  was  the  appear- 
ance in  the  summer  of  1807  of  those  masterpieces  of  wisdom  and 
ridicule  the  Peter  Plyndey  Letters.  Their  ef^t,  we  are  told,  was 
like  a  spark  on  a  heap  of  gunpowder.  The  pamphlet  quickly 
ran  through  sixteen  editions,  and  some  twenty  thousand  copies 
were  sold.    It  would  be  out  of  place  to  examine  in  detail  these 
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famous  letters,  in  which  the  Whig  rector  of  Foston  pours  scorn 
and  satire  and  ridicule  upon  the  religious  bigotry  of  his  country- 
men. One  passage,  however,  by  way  of  illustration,  may  be  per- 
mitted. Peter  imagines  England  to  be  a  frigate  attacked  by  a 
oorsur  of  immense  size  and  strength.  The  rigging  is  cut,  there  is 
water  in  the  hold,  men  are  dropping  off  very  fast,  the  peril  is  ex- 
treme.   What  does  the  captain  do  ? 

*'  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  secure  twenty  or  thirty  of  his 
prime  sailors,  who  happen  to  be  Catholics,  to  clap  them  in  irons, 
and  set  over  them  a  guard  of  as  many  Protestants.  Having  taken 
this  admirable  method  of  defending  himself  against  his  infidel 
opponents,  he  goes  upon  deck,  reminds  the  sailors,  in  a  very  bitter 
harangue,  that  they  are  of  different  religions ;  exhorts  the  Episcopal 
gunner  not  to  trust  to  the  Presbyterian  quartermaster,  issues 
podtive  orders  that  the  Catholics  are  to  be  fired  at  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  discontent;  rushes  through  blood  and  brains,  ex- 
amining his  men  in  the  Catechism  and  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  and 
positively  forbids  everyone  to  spunge  or  ram  who  has  not  taken 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  .  Built  as 
she  is  of  heart  of  oak,  and  admirably  manned,  is  it  possible  with 
such  a  captain  to  save  this  ship  from  going  to  the  bottom  ? ' 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  these  celebrated  letters,  a  new 
Archbishop  was  entlm)ned  at  York,  who  immediately  began  to 
put  in  force  the  Clergy  Residence  Bill,  passed  a  few  years  before. 
Sydney  Smith  was  therefore  summoned  from  ^  the  joys  of  London 
to  the  austerities  of  Foston-le-Qay.*  The  choice  apparently  lay 
between  obeying  the  summons  and  resigning  the  benefice,  for  no 
exchange  of  livings  seemed  possible.  Under  the  circumstances 
Sydney  had  practically  no  alternative,  and  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Holland  :  '  My  lot  is  now  cast,  and  my  heritage  fixed — ^most  pro- 
bably ;  but  you  may  choose  to  make  me  a  bishop,  and  if  you  do 
I  think  I  shall  never  do  you  discredit ;  for  I  believe  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  lawn  and  velvet,  and  the  crisp  hair  of  dead  men  fashioned 
into  a  wig,  to  make  me  a  dishonest  man.'  The  prospect  before 
him  was  no  pleasing  one.  The  expense  of  moving  from  London 
to  Yorkshire  would  be  considerable ;  the  rectory  house  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  and  the  isolation  of  the  parish, 
seven  miles  from  a  town,  was  not  to  his  liking.  But  with  his 
habitual  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  he  manfully  faced  the  situa- 
tion. The  publication  of  two  volumes  of  sermons  produced  the 
necessary  money  with  which  to  move  his  family  to  the  North. 
A  house  was  hired  in  a  neighbouring  village  till  a  new  rectory 
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could  be  built,  and  he  determined  to  face  his  new  life  with  cheer- 
fulness. '  If,'  he  said,  '  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  my  career,  I 
give  myself  quietly  up  to  horticulture,  &c.  In  short,  if  it  be  my  lot 
to  crawl,  I  will  crawl  contentedly ;  if  to  fly,  I  will  fly  with  alacrity ; 
but  as  long  as  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  I  will  never  be  unhappy.' 
Still,  the  change  was  evidently  most  distasteful  to  him.  '  A  diner- 
out,  a  wit,  and  a  popular  preacher,  I  was  suddenly,'  he  says, '  caught 
up  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  transported  to  my  living  in 
Yorkshire,  where  there  had  not  been  a  resident  clergyman  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Fresh  from  London,  and  not  knowing  a 
turnip  from  a  carrot,  I  was  compelled  to  farm  three  hundred 
acres,  and  without  capital  to  build  a  parsonage  house.' 

For  twenty  years  Sydney  Smith  remained  in  Yorkshire,  and 
though  his  ideas  of  clerical  duty  were  not  those  of  to-day,  yet  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  he  was  a  vigorous  country  parson,  entering 
into  the  pursuits  and  the  daily  life  of  his  humble  neighbours,  and 
doing  his  utmost  to  improve  their  lot.  His  descriptions  of  his 
life  and  surroundings  at  Foston  are  among  the  most  delightful  of 
his  humorous  writings.  Everyone  has  heard  of  Annie  Eay,  the 
little  country  girl, '  made  like  a  milestone,'  who,  christened  '  Bunch,' 
^  became  the  best  butler  in  the  county ' ;  of  the  raw-boned  riding- 
horse  '  Calamity,'  which  '  flung  me  over  his  head  into  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  as  if  I  had  been  a  shuttlecock,  and  I  feel  grateful 
that  it  was  not  into  a  neighbouring  planet ' ;  of  the  ancient  green 
chariot,  named  the  '  Immortal,'  '  at  which  the  village  boys  cheered 
and  the  village  dogs  barked ' ;  of  his  four  draught-oxen.  Tug  and 
Lug,  Haul  and  CSrawl,  of  which  '  Tug  and  Lug  took  to  fainting, 
and  required  buckets  of  sal  volatile,  and  Haul  and  CSrawl  to  lie 
down  in  the  mud.'  As  a  magistrate,  Sydney  Smith  became  famous 
for  making  up  local  quarrels,  and  for  dealing  gently  with  poachers. 
The  game  laws,  like  a  good  Whig,  he  could  not  abide,  and  it  stirred 
his  honest  wrath  to  reflect  that  '  for  every  ten  pheasants  which 
fluttered  in  the  wood,  one  English  peasant  was  rotting  in  gaol.' 
Like  Charles  Kingsley  at  Eversley  in  after-years,  he  refrained 
from  shooting.  ^  If  you  shoot,'  he  said, '  the  squire  and  the  poacher 
will  both  consider  you  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  I  thought  it 
more  clerical  to  be  at  peace  with  both.'  On  first  coming  to  Foston 
he  had  laid  down  for  his  own  guidance  in  the  country  the  following 
rule  :  ^  Not  to  smite  the  partridge  ;  for  if  I  fed  the  poor,  and  com- 
forted the  sick,  and  instructed  the  ignorant,  yet  I  should  be  nothing 
worth  if  I  smote  the  partridge.  If  anything  ever  endangers  the 
Ghurch,  it  will  be  the  strong  propensity  to  shooting  for  which  the 
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clergy  are  remarkable.  Ten  thousand  good  shots  dispersed  over 
^  country  do  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion  than  all  t£e 
arguments  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.'  One  way  in  which  Sydney 
&nith  endeavoured  to  help  his  people  was  by  the  estabHshment 
of  cottage  gardens.  He  cut  up  several  acres  of  his  glebe  into  allot- 
ments, and  let  them  at  a  nominal  rent  to  the  villagers.  Each 
aQotaient  was  sufficient  to  supply  a  family  with  potatoes,  and  to 
enable  a  labourer  to  keep  a  pig.  He  also,  in  hard  winters,  ran  a 
soup-kitchen  for  the  cottagers,  and  after  a  bad  harvest  he  and 
his  family  lived,  like  the  labourers  round  them,  '  on  unleavened 
cakee  made  from  the  damaged  flour  of  the  sprouted  wheat.'  Sixty 
years  afterwards  his  Bible-class  for  lads  was  spoken  of  with  affec- 
tion in  the  parish.  And  amid  his  manifold  parochial  duties,  as 
parson,  as  preacher,  as  magistrate,  as  doctor,  as  general  referee  in 
all  matters  of  difficulty  and  emergency,  he  found  time  to  contri- 
bute regularly  to  the  EdMtmrgh^  and  thereby  to  help  forward  the 
great  causes  of  freedom  and  humanity. 

It  has  often  been  brought  forward  as  a  charge  of  reproach 
against  the  Whig  party  that  they  failed  to  make  Sydney  Smith  a 
bidiop.    Sydney  Smith,  said  Lord  Melbourne,  ^  has  done  more  for 
the  Whigs  than  all  the  clergy  put  together,  and  our  not  making 
him  a  bishop  was  mere  cowardice.'    Whether  he  would  have  made 
a  good  bishop  may  be  open  to  question ;  but  at  length,  in  1828, 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  '  yielding  to  private  friendship  what 
the  Whigs  had  refused  to  political-  loyalty,'  appointed  the  rector  of 
Foston  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Bristol  Cathedral.    Three  years 
later,  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Qrey,  this  was  exchanged  for  a 
residentiary  canonry  of  St.  Paul's — '  a  snug  thing,  let  me  tell  you, 
being  worUi  full  2000Z.  a  year.'     It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Russell  justly 
says,  an  overwhelming  reward  for  such  long  and  such  bnlliant 
aervice  to  the  causes  which  Lord  Grey  represented,  but  it  was  a 
recognition,  and  it  was  enough.    On  the  day  of  his  installation, 
the  new  canon  wrote  to  a  friend  :  '  It  puts  me  at  my  ease  for  Ufe. 
I  asked  for  nothing — ^never  did  anything  shabby  to  procure  prefer- 
ment.   These  are  pleasing  recollections.'    On  becoming  a  dignitary 
of   the  Church,  Sydney  Smith  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  for  which  journal  he  had  steadily  written  for 
five-and-twenty  years ;  and,  by  a  happy  accident,  his  last  contribu- 
tion was  yet  one  more  plea  on  behalf  of  Catholic  emancipation; 
That  cause  being  at  length  finally  won,  the  new  canon  threw  him- 
self, with  his  accustomed  wit  and  energy,  into  the  question  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  in  defence  of  this  measure  that  at  a  public 
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meeting  held  atlTaunton  he  made  the  most  famous  of  his  poUtical 
speeches,  in  which  he  compared  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  opposing  the  Bill  with  that  of  the  '  excellent  Mrs.  Partington '  in 
her  contest  with  the  Atlantic.  That  Bill  having  passed  into  law, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Whig  Qovemment  intended  to 
lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  Church.  The  new  dignitary  of 
the  MetropoUtan  Cathedral  became  alarmed.  The  establishment 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  further  aUenated  him  from  his 
old  associates.  In  1837  appeared  the  first  of  his  famous  '  Letters 
to  Archdeacon  Singleton/  in  which,  with  his  accustomed  fire,  he 
pours  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  entire  question  of  ecclesiastical 
reform.  These  letters,  it  has  been  said,  ^  put  the  worst  possible 
arguments  into  the  best  possible  English.  As  journalism,  they 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed,  and  they  are  a  standing  proof  > 
if  proof  is  needed,  that  journalism  is  not  necessarily  ephemeral.' 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  partly  in  London  and 
partly  at  Combe  Florey,  a  small  parish  near  Taunton,  for  which, 
on  being  appointed  to  the  canonry  at  Bristol,  he  had  exchanged 
his  Yorkshire  living  of  Foston-le-day.  Though  Sydney  Smith 
did  not  love  the  country,  and  Combe  Florey  was  '  twelve  miles 
from  a  lemon,'  he  seems  to  have  passed  many  happy  days  in  his 
Somersetshire  home.  Indeed,  the  picture  of  the  famous  pam- 
phleteer in  his  daily  life  at  Combe  Florey  is  a  most  attractive  one. 
He  loved  to  call  the  place  his  '  Sacred  Valley  of  Flowers.'  Here, 
we  are  told,  he  lived  an  eminently  patriarchal  life,  surrounded  by 
children,  grandchildren,  and  friends,  chatting  with  the  poor,  com- 
forting  the  sick,  and  petting  the  babies  of  the  village.  As  at 
Foston,  so  here,  he  doctored  his  parishioners  with  extraordinary 
vehemence  and  persistency.  ^  As  I  don't  shoot  or  hunt,'  he  said, 
*  it  is  my  only  rural  amusement.'  He  wrote  to  a  friend :  '  The 
influenza,  to  my  great  joy,  has  appeared  in  the  parish,  and  I  am 
in  high  medical  practice.'  The  church  of  Combe  Florey  is  said  to 
have  been  '  a  horrid  old  bam,'  but  there  the  rector  performed 
two  services  on  Sunday,  administered  the  Holy  Conmiunion,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  once  a  month,  and  preached  his  practical 
and  useful  sermons.  ^  I  like,'  he  said,  '  to  look  down  upon  my 
congregation — to  fire  into  them.  The  conmion  people  say  I  am 
a  hwiA  jireacheTi  for  I  like  to  have  my  arms  free,  and  to  thump 
the  pulpit.'  A  lady  dressed  in  crimson  velvet  he  welcomed  with 
the  words  : '  Exactly  the  colour  of  my  preaching  cushion !  I  really 
can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  you ! ' 

As  time  went  on,  though  he  still  passed  a  good  deal  of  the 
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summer  at  Combe  Floiey,  he  spent  more  and  more  of  the  year  in 
London.  He  held  that  the  parallelogram  between  Oxford  Street, 
Piocadiny,  B^;ent  Street,  and  Hyde  Park  *  enclosed  more  intel- 
ligenee  and  ability,  to  say  nothing  of  wealth  and  beauty,  than 
tiie  world  had  ever  collected  in  snch  a  space  before.'  '  You  may 
depend  upon  it,'  he  used  to  say,  ^  that  all  tives  Uved  out  of  London 
are  mistakes,  more  or  less  grievous — ^but  mistakes.'  Li  London  he 
was  acquainted  with  everybody  of  importance ;  he  dined  out  as 
often  as  he  pleased;  he  spent  many  congenial  hours  at  the 
AthensBum ;  and  he  entertained  his  friends  at  luncheon  and  dinner. 
But  though  justly  celebrated  for  his  ^  glorious  mirth,'  which  found 
ample  scope  in  London  society,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Sydney 
&nith  neglected  his  duties  as  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  business  of  the  Chapter.  ^  I  find  traces  of  him,' 
wrote  Dean  Milman,  ^  in  every  particular  of  chapter  affairs ;  and 
on  every  occasion  where  his  hand  appears  I  find  stronger  reasons 
for  respecting  his  sound  judgment,  knowledge  of  business,  and 
activity  of  mind ;  above  all,  the  perfect  fideUty  of  his  steward- 
ship. .  .  .  His  management  of  the  affairs  of  St.  Paul's  (for  at  one 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  ih&  manager)  only  conmienced  too 
late  and  terminated  too  soon.'  The  cathedral  library  came  in  for 
his  special  attention.  He  warmed  the  room,  rebound  many  of  the 
books,  and  insured  the  fabric  against  fire.  The  monuments,  too, 
which  had  fallen  into  a  sad  state  of  neglect,  were  by  his  orders 
deaned  and  repaired ;  and  the  surveyor  testified  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  National  Monuments  that  there 
^  had  been  no  superintendence  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith.'  As  a  preacher,  too,  Sydney  Smith  was  highly 
regarded.  '  I  am  distinguished  as  a  preacher,'  he  once  said  of 
himself,  and  this  only  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion.  Everyone 
who  heard  him  was  impressed  by  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  his 
manner.  '  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,'  wrote  Mrs. 
Austin,  who  afterwards  edited  his  letters,  '  all  the  weight  of  his 
duty,  all  the  authority  of  his  office,  were  written  on  his  counten- 
ance ;  and,  without  a  particle  of  affectation,  his  whole  demeanour 
bespoke  the  gravity  of  his  purpose.'  There  are  few  nobler  utter- 
ances among  the  published  sermons  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teentiii  cenkiry  than  the  oration  which  Sydney  Smith  deUvered 
from  the  pulj^t  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
accession.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  fatheriy  interest,  as  Mr.  Russell 
points  out,  which  excellently  became  a  minister  of  religion,  glancing, 
from  the  close  of  a  long  life  spent  in  public  affairs,  at  *the 
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possibilities,  at  once  awful  and  splendid,  whioli  lay  before  tlie  girl- 
Queen/ 

It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  tliat  alike  as  a  Churchman  and 
as  a  man  of  culture,  Sydney  Smith's  mind  moved  within  a  circle 
of  strict  limitations.  For  the  beauties  of  Nature  he  had  but  a 
scanty  appreciation.  The  country  round  Harrogate  he  described 
as  '  the  most  heaven-forgotten  country  under  the  sun ;  there  were 
only  nine  mangy  fir-trees  there,  and  even  they  all  leaned  away 
from  it.'  In  asking  Macaulay  to  visit  him  at  Combe  Florey,  he 
wrote :  *'  Here  I  am,  sir,  in  a  delightful  parsonage,  about  which  I 
care  a  great  deal,  and  a  delightful  country,  about  which  I  do  not 
care  a  straw.'  Music  in  the  minor  key  made  him  melancholy,  and 
was  never  permitted  when  he  was  in  residence  at  St.  Paul's ;  and 
what,  he  asks,  '  can  be  more  disgusting  than  an  oratorio  ?  How 
absurd  to  see  five  hundred  people  fiddling  like  madmen  about  the 
Israelites  in  the  Red  Sea ! '  It  is  true  he  bought  pictures  with 
which  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his  drawing-room,  but  when  they 
did  not  please  him  he  had  them  altered  to  suit  his  taste.  *  Look 
at  that  sea-piece,  now  ;  what  could  you  desire  more  ?  It  is  true 
the  moon  in  the  comer  was  rather  dingy  when  I  first  bought  it, 
so  I  had  a  new  moon  put  in  for  half  a  crown,  and  now  I  consider 
it  perfect.'  His  t}rpe  of  Churchmanship,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  worldly  and  secular.  A  theologian  of  the  school  of  Paley,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  evidences  of  Christianity  were  concerned,  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  deeper  problems  of  religion. 
He  once  even  grounded  a  claim  to  promotion  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  '  always  avoided  speculative,  and  preached  practical,  religion.' 
'  We  know  nothing  of  to-morrow,'  he  said ;  '  our  business  is  to  be 
good  and  happy  to-day.'  To  make  men  good  and  happy  is  the 
purport  of  all  his  preaching.  With  missionary  zeal  he  had  no 
sympathy  whatever.  The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Puseyites,  and 
the  Methodists  were  to  him  alike  incomprehensible.  While  pleading 
in  his  inimitable  manner  for  the  civil  rights  of  Romanists,  he 
characterised  their  distinctive  beliefs  as  *  Catholic  nonsense.' 
'  Nothing  so  remarkable  in  England,'  he  wrote  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  '  as  the  progress  of  those  foolish  people,'  meaning  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Pusey.  *  I  have  no  conception  what  they  mean, 
if  it  be  not  to  revive  every  absurd  ceremony,  and  every  antiquated 
folly,  which  the  conmion  sense  of  mankind  has  set  to  sleep.'  On 
Methodism  he  was  equally  severe,  declaring  that  '  the  Gospel  had 
no  enthusiasm.' 

Yet  with  all  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  what  he  conceived 
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to  be  leUgiouB  *  enthusiasm/  few  people,  it  has  been  well  said, 
had  more  genuine  enthusiasm  than  Sydney  Smith  himself.  Was 
he  not  *  the  passionate  advocate  of  hmnanitarian  reform,  bom  at 
least  fifty  years  before  his  time '  ?  Did  he  not  champion  the 
cause  of  the  wretched  chimney-sweepers,  and  the  mifortonate 
prisoners  ?  Did  he  not  fearlessly  denounce  the  game  laws,  and 
do  his  utmost  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code  ?  Y^th 
regard  to  war,  was  he  not  always  on  the  right  side  ?  ^  The  interests 
of  humanity,'  to  quote  his  own  words,  'got  into  his  heart  and 
circulated  with  his  blood.'  'What,'  asks  Mr.  Russell,  'is  the 
conduaion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  that 
Sydney  Smith  was  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and  purest  type,  a 
genuinely  religious  man  according  to  his  light  and  opportunity, 
and  the  happy  possessor  of  a  rich  and  singular  talent  which  he 
employed  tlirough  a  long  life  in  the  willing  service  of  the  helpless, 
the  persecuted,  and  the  poor.' 

John  Vaughan. 
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8 UN  !  Not  the  sun  of  the  tropics,  which,  combined  with  a  humid 
atmosphere,  makes  the  sufferer  burst  into  perspiration  at  every 
movement,  but  the  dry  hard  sun  of  a  Manchurian  summer — ^a  sun 
that  bums  like  hot  iron,  that  makes  the  skin  brown  as  mahogany, 
the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  the  Ups  swollen  and  cracked  till  smoking 
is  a  pain,  and  looking  along  a  rifle-barrel  an  agony.  The  buglers 
of  the  Great  White  Czar  were  unable  to  sound  a  note  through 
their  swollen  and  bUstered  lips,  flies  and  ants  added  to  petty 
troubles  of  the  idle  troops,  and  everyone  felt  that  the  period  of 
inaction  under  which  they  laboured  through  the  torrid  days  and 
cool  starry  nights  would  be  pleasantly  relieved  by  hand-grips  with 
their  oblique-eyed  enemy. 

Lieutenant  Ivanovitch  rose  from  the  kang  in  the  small  native 
hut  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  walked  to  the  door  and 
blinked  at  the  blazing  landscape.  At  his  appearance  a  China  boy 
ran  round  from  the  low-roofed  servants'  quarters  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  asked  in  'pidgin'  Russian  if  the  officer  would  have 
breakfast.  Ivanovitch  had  been  on  patrol  all  night,  and  it  was 
now  high  noon,  but  the  faithful  Feng  seemed  to  be  ready  with  a 
meal  of  some  sort  at  whatever  hour  it  might  be  required.  Ivano- 
vitch answered  him,  and  with  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  deadly 
ennui^  turned  back  into  his  small  room  and  commenced  his  toilet 
previous  to  partaking  of  the  monotonous  half -sour  Manchurian 
vermicelli  and  tinned  meats  procured  from  Mukden.  Ivanovitch 
was  little  more  than  a  boy  in  years,  but  already  his  few  months  of 
active  service  and  loneliness  had  aged  him.  Bom  in  Zemst,  young 
Ivanovitch  had  been  educated  for  the  army,  and  his  father,  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  spurs,  had  been  able  to  provide  his  only 
son  with  the  best  of  instmctors,  and  an  allowance  by  no  means 
small  for  an  officer  of  his  son's  rank  and  tastes.  And  the  younger 
Ivanovitch  was  now  engaged  in  winning  for  himself  what  his 
father  manufactured  wholesale  for  others. 
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Hardly  had  the  news  of  the  naval  action  at  CJhemnlpo  flashed 
across  tiie  wires  to  St.  Petersburg  than,  Uke  many  another  high- 
oooiaged  officer,  he  had  received  orders  to  take  the  long,  weary 
railway  journey  to  the  far  eastern  extremity  of  Greater  Russia. 
At  Moscow  Ivanovitch  was  placed  in  charge  of  some  sixty  stoUd 
moujik  recruits,  and  these,  for  weeks,  were  his  only  companions  as 
he  crossed  mile  after  mile  of  monotonous  tree-studded  plain,  then 
a  break  at  Lake  Baikal,  and  so  on,  and  on  and  on,  the  same  appar- 
ently endless  journey.  Occasionally  there  were  delays  and  halts 
at  railway  stations,  where  the  same  scenes  were  enacted  of  rushing 
soldiers  drinking  scalding  tea  and  buying  up  every  available  morsel 
of  foodstuff. 

At  length  Harbin  was  reached,  and  there  he  handed  over  his 
charges  to  be  quickly  swallowed  up  by  their  respective  regiments, 
he  himself  being  swallowed  up  among  the  idle  officers  in  the  town 
to  frequent  caj^^  listen  to  bands,  and  wonder  where  on  earth  this 
war  could  be,  and  why  at  home  in  Russia  one  could  hear  more 
news  of  it  than  there  in  Harbin.  After  a  few  weeks  he  made  a 
further  move  to  Mukden ;  again  the  same  bands,  the  same  brands 
of  wine  and  Uqueurs,  the  same  talk ;  but  still  no  war.  Later  we 
find  him  in  charge  of  an  outpost,  Uving  in  his  small  house  in  the 
sun-baked  plain  which  stretches  to  the  hills  some  few  miles  to  his 
front.  His  front  I  What  doesn't  that  word  convey  to  him  ?  For 
there  somewhere  beyond  the  hills  are  the  enemy,  the  Uttie  brown 
dwarfo  who  have  dared  insult  the  Great  White  Czar.  Will  they 
ever  venture  to  cross  those  hills  ?  Will  they  ever  come  within 
striking  distance  in  order  that  Ivanovitch  and  his  men  may  mow 
tiiem  down  as  their  temerity  deserves  ? 

He  had  seen  a  few  Japanese  prisoners  in  Mukden,  and,  Uke  the 
others,  had  treated  them  with  soldierly  generosity,  and  had  looked 
with  amusement  tinged  with  good-natured  pity  at  such  funny 
little  foes,  who  could  dare  pit  themselves  against  the  might  of 
Russia ;  Russia,  the  ever  victorious,  the  inexhaustible,  the  uncon- 
querable. 

In  Mukden  Ivanovitch  had  found  himself  attached  to  by 
a  CSiina  boy  of  the  most  prepossessing  appearance,  a  youth  having 
an  unfailing  good  temper  and  the  power  of  anticipating  a  wish 
before  even  an  order  could  be  expressed.  Feng  had  already  had 
some  experience  of  war :  his  village  near  the  Korean  border  had 
been  twice  entered  by  troops,  with  the  result  that  little  had  been 
left  for  its  terror-stricken  inhabitants ;  and  Feng's  father  dying 
from  want  ft"<^  exposure,  he,  having  no  other  relatives,  had 
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wandered  by  degrees  as  far  as  Mukden.  At  one  time  working  as  a 
coolie  on  tlie  railway,  at  another  as  cook  to  a  party  of  surveyors, 
he  had  at  length  reached  Mukden,  where  he  sold  matches  in  the 
street  until  taken  as  a  coolie  in  one  of  the  hotels.  There  he  made 
himself  indispensable  to  Ivanovitch,  with  the  result  that  he  had 
continued  to  follow  that  young  officer's  fortunes  even  to  his  present 
monotonous  outpost  duty. 

•  a..*... 

The  Russian  strode  to  the  door,  having  finished  his  breakfast, 
and,  smoking  a  cigarette,  idly  gazed  across  the  plain  of  millet  to 
where  some  scrubby  bushes  and  willows  told  of  the  presence  of  a 
small  stream.  Beyond  these  the  hills  rose,  covered  with  coarse 
grass,  occasional  stunted  pines,  and  at  a  sharp  cut  in  their  contour 
could  be  seen  a  twisted  oak  which  for  some  superstitious  reason 
had  not  been  cut  down  by  the  natives  for  firewood.  His  thoughts 
invariably  turned  on  the  Japanese,  and  he  had  already  begun  to 
doubt  if  they  would  ever  advance  far  enough  for  him  to  gain  any 
^kudos'  in  what  he  considered  must  prove  an  inglorious  war. 
The  enemy  in  reaUty  were  not  so  far  away  as  he  pessimistically 
supposed ;  in  fact,  their  outposts  were  but  concealed  by  that  very 
ridge  of  hills  at  which  he  idly  gazed  from  his  doorway.  By  the 
same  oak-tree  which  he  could  see  outlined  against  the  sky  stood 
Private  Yamamoto,  of  the  Eamakura  reserves,  the  picket  of  which 
he  was  sentry  being  some  fifty  yards  behind  him,  and  below  the 
hill  crest,  where  they  lay  smoldng  and  chattering  in  the  long  grass. 
At  his  feet  ran  a  small  watercourse,  now  dry,  stunted  bushes  of 
azalea  grew  here  and  there  among  its  boulders,  whose  roughness 
had  been  worn  into  the  semblance  of  low  steps  by  the  passage  of 
the  feet  of  countless  Celestials,  the  watercourse  forming,  in  more 
peaceful  times,  a  main  road  for  foot-passengers  over  the  hills. 

Tamamoto's  gaze  passed  down  this  narrow  nullah  to  the  stream 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  now  but  a  few  feet  deep,  but  which  could 
become  a  raging  torrent  during  the  rains,  thence  across  miles  of 
millet  with  intervening  patches  of  bare  brown  earth,  and  here  and 
there  small  clumps  of  trees  wherever  a  faumhouse  existed.  A 
lizard  ran  over  the  sun-baked  earth  at  his  feet,  and  he  idly  watched 
it,  thinking  of  his  home  in  San-no-tami,  of  his  Uttie  mop-headed 
daughter  Otsuni,  and  the  musical  clatter  of  her  wooden  dogs  as 
she  ran  to  meet  him  after  his  day's  work  in  the  rice-fields.  Then 
he  thought  of  the  war  that  had  called  him  from  this  home.  True, 
the  Emperor  had  ordered  it;  but  why  should  Dai  mppon  fight  these 
people  %    Why  didn't  their  allies,  the  Inghirishu,  whose  ships  they 
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bought,  Iidp  them  %  But  these  things  were  beyond  his  brain ;  so 
he  thought  of  all  the  different  foreigners  he  had  seen — they  had  all 
seemed  much  aUke  to  him  in  Japan ;  probably  such  as  they  must 
be  t^e  enemy,  the  Roske.  So  far  he  had  seen  no  Russians,  but  it 
would  be  very  easy  when  he  did ;  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  obey  orders,  and  soon  there  would  be  no  enemy 
left ;  some  would  be  killed,  perhaps  himself  among  them,  but  it 
would  be  all  the  same :  look  ahead,  shoot  straight,  and  advance, 
always  advance — ^that  was  it. 

His  eyes  roamed  from  the  lizard  down  over  the  scrubby,  boulder- 
strewn  hillside  to  the  little  stream,  across  and  on  to  the  plain 
beyond,  then  his  eyes  seemed  to  narrow.  Had  he  been  a  European 
he  would  probably  have  gripped  his  rifle  and  brought  it  to  the 
^ ready.'  Not  so  the  Japanese;  beyond  that  narrowing  of  the 
eyes  tiiere  was  no  movement.  He  had  seen  what  must  be  an  officer 
of  the  enemy  with  a  Chinaman  close  to  the  stream  below  him. 

The  Russian,  tired  of  inactivity,  had  taken  Feng  with  him  in 
search  of  stray  ducks  or  anything  that  might  form  a  variety  to  the 
daily  menu  other  than  vermicelli  and  tinned  beef.  Thus  the  two 
came  under  the  gaze  of  Yamamoto  standing  near  the  solitary  oak 
The  Russian,  with  his  servant,  all  unconscious,  pursued  his  quest 
along  the  river  bank,  now  hidden  by  the  dense  millet,  again  appear- 
ing in  a  bare  patch  of  field.  Quickly  Yamamoto  carried  the  news 
to  die  picket.  The  men  were  without  boots,  but  wearing  the  blue 
cotton  '  tabi,'  the  cleft  sock  of  the  Japanese,  and  straw  sandals. 
Slinging  their  rifles  over  their  backs,  eight  of  them  climbed  noise- 
lessly down  the  ravine,  like  monkeys,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  cover  afforded  by  the  coarse  grass,  were  soon  spread  out  along 
the  river  bank. 

As  Ivanovitch  and  Feng  emerged  from  a  clump  of  millet  their 
rifles  rang  out ;  the  Russian  fell,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  grass, 
and  the  Chinaman  was  seen  to  crawl  away  before  they  could  fire 
again.  It  was  not  for  the  Japanese  to  cross  the  stream  and  pro- 
voke an  engagement  with  the  Russians,  who  were  now  to  be  seen 
hurrying  acra»  the  fields  towards  them,  so  they  quickly  reascended 
by  the  nullah,  unobserved  by  the  Russians  advancing  over  uneven 
ground  in  the  direction  whence  they  had  heard  the  firing. 

Ivanovitch  lay  apparently  dead,  his  head  and  face  covered 
with  blood,  and  Feng,  fearing  the  Japanese  would  cross  the  river, 
hastily  dragged  his  master's  body  through  the  grass  to  a  small  side 
stream,  laid  him  in  the  water  with  his  head  resting  on  the  bank, 
and  himself  hid  in  the  water  also.    The  Japanese  not  appearing. 
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after  a  time  Feng  essayed  to  look  over  the  bank,  when  he  saw 
Russian  soldiers  advancing.  He  knew  that  if  he  were  seen  they 
would  shoot  first  and  express  their  sorrow  after,  for  they,  not  having 
seen  the  Japanese,  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  think  the  shots  had 
come  from  Chinese  brigands,  and  therefore  shoot  the  first  and  every 
Chinaman  they  might  see.  Accordingly  Feng  lay  low,  having  as 
much  to  fear  from  friend  as  foe.  He  had  at  first  thought  his 
master  dead,  but  now,  having  seen  that  he  breathed,  he  busied 
himself  in  binding  up  the  wound  in  his  head  with  strips  torn  from 
his  own  clothing.  This  done,  there  was  more  waiting,  with  the 
fear  of  discovery  by  either  side.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  Russian  regained  consciousness.  A  bullet  had  grooved  the 
top  of  his  head,  tearing  away  a  part  of  the  scalp  and  guttering  the 
skull.  The  Chinaman's  delight  at  this  return  to  life  was  unbounded  ; 
however,  he  begged  his  master  to  speak  quietly :  enemies  were 
about,  and  they  might  be  discovered  if  they  moved  before  dark. 

*  I  can't  move  much,  old  fellow — ^the  beggars  have  broken  my 
1% ;  you  savee  that,  Feng  ? ' 

Feng  didn't  at  once  '  savee,'  but  having  lifted  the  leg  out  of  the 
water,  he  saw  the  injury  and  understood.  Then  he  explained  in 
'  pidgin '  Russian  that  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark  they  could  safely 
move,  and  then  he  could  carry  his  master  back  to  his  quarters. 

*  I  doubt  if  you  can  do  it,  old  thing,  but  we'll  have  to  try,' 
added  the  soldier,  gritting  his  teeth  with  pain. 

As  darkness  fell  the  trial  began.  Sweating  and  groaning, 
Ivanovitch  was  helped  and  dragged  to  the  top  of  the  bank ;  there, 
standing  on  one  leg,  he  leant  heavily  on  Feng's  back.  A  groan 
escaped  from  the  Chinaman. 

*  What  ?  Too  heavy  ?  I  thought  as  much.  You'll  have  to 
go  back  alone  and  risk  being  shot,'  said  the  Russian. 

^No,  no.  All  right,  all  right  now,'  repUed  the  servant,  and 
then  began  a  stumbling,  halting  march  in  the  dark,  over  ditches, 
boulders,  and  through  the  long  millet-stalks  towards  the  Russian 
outposts.  More  than  once  the  Russian  fainted  as  a  stumble  jarred 
his  broken  leg ;  but  the  Chinaman,  with  set  teeth  and  streaming 
forehead,  held  on  towards  his  goal.  Whether  he  would  have 
covered  the  three  miles  to  the  lines  with  such  a  burden,  over  uneven 
ground,  in  the  dark,  is  doubtful ;  but  help  was  soon  at  hand.  Parties 
were  out  in  search  of  their  officer,  with  a  surgeon  and  stretchers. 
Great  was  their  joy  when  they  found  the  exhausted  pair.  At 
once  Feng  was  relieved  of  his  burden,  and  swiftly  the  officer  was 
carried  to  his  quarters,  where  the  surgeon  skilfully  did  his  work. 
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Having  finished,  he  told  his  patient,  as  he  washed  his  hands, 
that  the  wound  in  his  head,  although  within  a  quarter  of  an  inoh  of 
letting  his  brains  out,  would  soon  be  healed,  that  his  leg  was  a 
moie  serious  matter ;  but  that,  anyway,  he  was  luoky  to  be  alive 
at  aD,  and  he  might  thank  his  stars  and  the  Chinaman  his  servant 
that  such  was  the  case. 

^  Ah,  here  he  is !  Hullo ! '  This  from  the  sui^eon,  as  he 
looked  hard  at  the  Chinaman.  Then  he  quickly  ripped  open 
Feng's  cotton  coat  and  disclosed  his  body  (benched  with  blood, 
and  Ids  left  arm  hanging  limp. 

*  Well,  by  all  the  saints !  He's  shot  through  the  shoulder,  and 
has  carried  you,  you  gieat  hulking  beast,  the  best  part  of  a  mile ! ' 

Ivanovitch  smiled,  and  as  he  lay  on  his  couch,  extended  his 
hand  to  t^e  CelestiaL  That  simple  action  made  of  the  Chinaman 
his  slave  for  life.  Feng  took  the  proffered  hand  for  a  moment  and 
then  dropped  it ;  the  foreigner  had  treated  him  as  an  equal,  given 
him  his  hand  to  clasp.  Feng  had  been  more  than  repaid,  and  yet 
his  &ce  showed  no  emotion,  either  of  pain  at  his  wound  or  pleasure 
at  the  hand-grip. 

Except  for  the  scenes  in  a  hospital  train,  Ivanovitch  has  experi- 
enced no  more  of  war  since  Tamamoto  and  his  comrades  surprised 
him  in  the  millet-fields. 

Zemst  society  is  at  present  making  much  of  a  young  officer 
invalided  from  the  front.  He  has  a  bad  limp  and  a  very  wide 
parting  in  the  middle  of  his  hair.  People  are  proud  of  their  gallant 
young  citizen,  who  has  bled  for  his  country ;  but  no  one  seems  to 
be  prouder  of  him  than  his  faithful  servant,  a  pig-tailed,  smiling 
youth  who  answers  to  the  name  of  Feng. 

H.  L.  NoRRis. 
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The  Caf6  in  the  Strand. 


rS  cafi  was  so  fresh  and  bright, 
So  dainty  and  so  gay. 
'  Not  there ! '  I  said,  the  other  night. 

And  hurried  Nell  away. 
Only  she  turned  her  stately  head, 

Ab  though  she  would  retrace 
Her  steps  ;  and  pensively  she  said  : 
'  It  looks  a  charming  place ! ' 

We  sought  a  restaurant  select. 

I  saw  the  waiters  gaze 
At  Nell's  dark  beauty,  and  respect 

Her  half  disdainful  wajrs. 
She  said  the  prices  were  too  high. 

The  bill  I  never  scanned. 
I  only  knew  we  had  passed  by 

The  Caf6  in  the  Strand ! 

But  in  the  caf^  we  forsook, 

Three  years  ago — just  three — 
After  the  mating  I  took 

Another  girl  to  tea. 
With  Nell  she  hardly  could  compare 

In  beauty,  I  admit ; 
But  she'd  the  softest  yellow  hair. 

And  such  a  wealth  of  it ! 

And  Nell's  above  me,  far  above ! 

And  we're  engaged ;  and  Nell 
I  honour,  I  esteem,  I  love — 

Ay,  and  she  loves  me  well ! 
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Only — ^the  tiny  tables  green, 

The  mnsic  of  the  band 
So  gently  playing,  all  unseen — 

The  Oafk  in  the  Strand ! 

How  long  we  lingered !    I  confess 

We  did  not  care  to  stir. 
She  had  a  rosebud  in  her  dress ; 

And  it  looked  just  like  her ! 
A  modest  rosebud,  palest  pink — 

The  very  scent  I  know. 
Such  roses  make  a  fellow  think 

About  three  years  ago !  .  .  . 

I  wonder,  are  you  satisfied, 

In  those  vast  realms  untold  ? 
If  friends  are  with  you  where  you  bide, 

If  still  your  hair  is  gold  ? 
I  wonder  if  your  life  you  spend 

As  freely  as  before 
Death  parted  us — my  little  friend. 

Who  shall  taste  death  no  more  ! 

You  wished  me  glad ;  and  I  am  glad, 

And  I  am  brave  and  strong — 
Only,  there  are  some  days  we  had, 

Some  memories  belong 
To  hours  wherein  we  found  anew 

The  old,  enchanted  land. 
In  Covent  Garden,  Sichmond,  Kew — 

The  Qaf^  in  the  Strand ! 

May  Kendall. 
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The  Way  of  a  Woman. 


I. 

rES  miller's  waggon  loaded  with  flour  drew  up  in  the  open 
space  before  the  '  Peter's  Finger/  and  while  the  cider  was 
being  drawn  the  waggoner  contemplated  with  critical  eyes  the  image 
of  the  Apostle  whose  lifted  hand  seemed  raised  in  benediction  above 
the  disciples  of  Bacchus.  The  Apostle  was  dressed  in  a  flaming 
robe,  the  bright  colour  of  which  vied  with  the  scarlet  geraniums 
in  the  inn  window ;  his  unshorn  beard  was  the  rival  of  Aaron's, 
and  the  gear  on  his  feet  had  not  their  like  in  either  East  or  West. 
The  sign  was  newly  painted  and  varnished,  and  shone  brightly  in 
the  sun,  all  its  glaring  colours  and  crude  conception  fatally  apparent 
in  the  strong  light;  but,  nevertheless,  after  a  moment's  survey 
there  was  nothing  but  admiration  shining  in  the  waggoner's  eyes. 

*  'Tes  a  won'ervul  pictsher !  Won'ervul ! '  he  said  with  an 
upward  nod,  as  the  landlord's  daughter  put  the  brimming  cider- 
mug  on  the  bench  by  his  side. 

The  girl  was  pleased  with  his  admiration,  and  to  the  weight 
of  his  opinion  added  her  own. 

^Tou  be  about  right,  Mr.  Bockett!  'Tes  a  girt  picture!' 
The  waggoner  gulped  at  his  cider,  for  a  moment  concentrating  his 
attention  there,  knowing  that  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time 
is  beyond  the  compass  of  mortals.  Then  he  rested  the  mug  upon 
his  koee,  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve,  and  surveyed 
the  signboard  again. 

^Terr'ble  life-like,  I  should  zay,  an'  won'ervul  coloured — 
won'ervul !  Do  pass  my  mind  how  them  painter-vellows  do  get  the 
likeness.' 

'  An'  mine ! '  said  the  girl. 

'An'  that  when  the  gentleman  have  a-been  dead  an'  up  in 
Heaven  these  hundreds  of  years  I    'Tis  well-nigh  a  miracle  1 ' 

'Be  all  that!'  said  the  girl. 

Botii  spoke  as  if  the  crudity  on  the  creaking  signboard  were 
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an  authentic  likeness  of  the  Apostle,  and,  having  ended  their 
comments,  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it  in  unreserved  admiration. 
Then  the  waggoner  remembered  his  dder  again,  and  raised  his 
mug,  but  paused  in  the  very  act  of  drinking. 

*  Zomeone  a-coming  along,'  he  said,  as  if  the  presence  of  another 
traveDer  on  the  road  were  an  event. 

The  girl  followed  the  direction  of  his  gaze,  while  he  set  down 
the  dder-mug  upon  his  knee  once  more  that  he  might  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  oncoming  pedestiian. 

^  Do  look  like  a  tramp,'  commented  the  girl. 

^  Zo  'e  do ! '  agreed  the  waggoner,  adding,  ^  but  'e  zeems 
terrible  sprightly.' 

And  he  did  seem  '  terr'ble  sprightly '  for  a  tramp.    His  whistle 

came  to  them  on  the  May  breeze ;  and  he  stepped  briskly  to  the 

dieerful  air.    The  waggoner  caught  it  and  began  to  beat  it  out 

with  his  fist  on  the  bench ;  then  the  man  changed  his  whistle  for 

the  words — 

Some  talk  of  Alexander 

And  some  of  Hercules, 

Of  Hector,  and  Lysander, 

And  such  great  men  as  these. 

He  broke  off  as  he  drew  near  the  inn,  and  noticing  the  waggoner 
and  the  girl,  stopped  and  gave  them  a  pleasant  nod. 

*  Afternoon,  Miss  Biddlecombe.    Afternoon,  'Lijah.' 

The  girl  made  no  response,  seeing  la  him  no  one  but  a  chance 
stranger;  while  the  waggoner,  staring  at  him  in  undisguised  aston- 
idunent,  was  fully  half  a  minute  before  he  could  reply : 

'  Zame  to  'ee,  Ben  Bobbins.' 

*  'Tes  a  mortal  warm  day ! '  said  Ben. 

'  'Tes  all  that ! '  responded  the  waggoner. 

'  An'  terr'ble  thirsty  weather ! '  the  newcomer  continued  with 
a  nod  at  the  cider-mug  and  a  look  at  EUjah  that  was  something 
more  than  a  hint.  But  the  waggoner  would  not  understand.  He 
thoughtfully  considered  the  remark  in  all  its  bearings,  and  finding 
that  he  could  truthfully  endorse  it,  agreed. 

^  Yew  be  right,  Ben  Bobbins,  'to  terr'ble  tharsty  weather ! ' 

Then  he  raised  tiie  mug,  and  for  a  brief  space  the  gurgle  of  the 
dder  in  his  throat  was  the  only  sound. 

*  Ah-h-h ! ' 

Soft  as  a  sigh  the  word  came,  pleasantly  modulated  and  long- 
drawn  out,  expressing  at  once  relief  from  tension  and  regret  that 
the  dder  was  finished. 


^ 
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Ben  Bobbins  laughed.  That  his  hint  had  not  been  taken  in 
no  way  troubled  him,  since  he  took  disappointment,  as  indeed  all 
other  things  of  life,  easily.  But  the  waggoner  was  hurt  by  a  laugh 
which  he  did  not  understand.  He  ^anced  at  the.^1  who  was 
smiling  and  from  her  to  the  man  in  the  road,  whom  he  eyed  slowly 
from  the  crown  of  his  battered  hat  to  the  soles  of  his  broken  boots, 
then  said  with  an  asperity  remarkable  in  a  man  usually  so  placid : 

'  '£e  don't  zeem  to  have  prospered  overmuch  i'  your  wander- 
ings! ' 

^An'  that's  no  Ue,'  assented  the  wanderer  cheerfully,  quite 
disregarding  the  waggoner's  insulting  tone.  '  An'  that's  no  lie  if 
'ee  be  thinking  of  gold  an'  silver  an'  such  baubles,  but  if  'ee  be 
thinking  of  experience  of  life  and  the  gathering  of  wisdom,  'Lijah 
Bockett,  why  'tes  a  lie  zo  big  as  a  haystack ! ' 

The  waggoner  grunted,  then  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  pipe, 
which,  having  charged,  he  proceeded  to  light,  ostentatiously  dis- 
regarding the  young  man  in  the  road.  The  latter  laughed  again, 
waved  his  hand  to  the  girl,  pursed  his  lips  to  whistle,  and  away  he 
marched  once  more  to  the  tune  of  The  British  OreruuUers,  and  by 
the  set  of  his  shoulders  and  the  swing  in  his  walk,  an  observer  might 
have  guessed  the  fact  that  he  had  learned  the  air  at  the  tail  of  a 
regimental  band. 

The  waggoner  watching  him  forgot  to  pufi  at  his  pipe,  while 
the  girl  asked  curiously : 

*  Who  be  'e,  Mr.  Rockett  ? ' 

'  Who  be  'e  ? '  Rockett  ahnost  shouted.  *  Who  be  'e  ?  Why 
the  biggest  young  rapscallion  in  Dorset.' 

^  'E  do  zeem  a  very  pleasant  young  man,'  said  the  girl. 

The  waggoner  for  a  moment  was  speechless  with  rage,  then  he 
spluttered  angrily,  '  Don't  'ee  b'lieve  et,  Missy !  'E'm  the  very 
imp  ov  mischief — a  varmint — a  young  devil !  That  I  should  zay 
such  a  thing,'  he  added  in  contrition. 

The  girl  almost  believed  him.  'Lijah,  as  she  knew,  was  a  deacon 
at  the  Independent  Chapel  inLarkchurch,  and  accustomed  to  pray 
in  the  prayer-meetings ;  so  that  such  strong  words  from  him  were 
an  indication  of  the  depth  of  his  conviction  in  the  matter.  But 
curiosity  was  strong  within  her,  and  she  had  the  perspicacity  of  her 
DejL. 

*  But  'ee  haven't  told  me  who  he  is  yet,  Mr.  Rockett,  nor  where 
he  do  b'long  to ! ' 

*  He'm  Ben  Bobbins,  that's  who  'e  be,  an'  a  very  limb  ov  Zatan. 
Do  b'long  to  Larkchurch  an'  the  village  be  ashamed  to  own  et.' 
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*  Bnt  what  has  he  done  that  et  should  think  so  badly  of  en  ?  ' 

*  Done !  HS  Ve  a-done  'most  eveiTthing  that  be  bad  an'  nothing 
that  be  good.  There  bain't  a  bigger  scamp  between  here  an' 
Darchester.  But  theie,  I  mnst  be  poshing  along  an'  zee  what  'e  be 
after  now.'  He  rechaiged  his  pipe,  slowly  lighted  it,  and  was 
lifting  his  whip  to  crack  it  when  he  remembered  a  duty  seldom 
forgotten  by  his  kind.  Taking  up  the  cider-mug  he  carefully 
poured  the  dregs  into  the  road,  though  as  a  good  Christian  he  would 
have  been  astonished  out  of  measure  if  he  had  been  told  that  this 
act  of  his  was  a  survival  of  ancient  idolatries  and  linked  him  and 
his  kind  to  the  inmiemorial  days  of  primal  heathenism.  But  he 
did  not  know  this,  and  his  libation  was  made  in  all  unconsciousness 
of  its  ancient  meaning. 

*  GU)od  day,  Miss  Biddlecombe.    Ok !  Smiler,  elk ! ' 

The  whip  cracked,  the  horses  snorted,  and  the  waggon  rumbled 
off.  The  girl  watched  it  till  it  disappeared  round  a  comer  of  the 
road.  Then  she  picked  up  the  cider-mug  preparatory  to  entering 
tiie  house,  but  before  she  did  so  she  looked  up  the  road  along  which 
Ben  Bobbins  had  gone,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  a  brown  study. 
Her  thoughts  were  evidently  of  the  waggoner's  words,  for  at  length 
she  said  aloud,  ^  But  he'm  a  very  pleasant  young  man  vor  all  that ! ' 

Then  she  went  indoors. 

II. 

It  was  half-way  through  the  month  of  June,  and  the  local 
farmers  were  engaged  in  making  hay  of  as  '  zo  vine  a  crop  ov  grass 
as  eyer  a  man  mid  zee ! '  All  hands  that  could  be  spared  were  in 
the  hayfields,  and  even  Ben  Bobbins  had  found  work,  for  to  give 
the  man  his  due  he  was  a  good  scytheman.  In  the  larger  fields 
of  Tudhay  Farm  a  reaper  was  at  work,  and  its  whirr  filling  the  air 
was  out  of  harmony  with  other  rural  sounds.  But  in  one  of  the 
smaller  fields  that  lay  on  the  hillside  the  work  was  being  done  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  and  the  rasp  of  stone  on  scythe  ever  and 
anon  told  of  labour  done  in  the  immemorial  way  by  craftsmen 
whose  art  in  these  days  of  machinery  is  almost  a  forgotten  one. 
Ben  Bobbins  and  another  swung  to  their  work  like  true  sods  of 
toil — ^the  former  finding  a  very  real  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ddU  and  sizength — ^and  an  observer  standing  by  the  stile  that  separ- 
ated the  two  fields  would  have  been  struck  by  tiie  difference  between 
the  old  method  and  the  new.  The  reaper  moved  methodically 
across  the  field,  leaving  the  grass  in  a  long  swath  behind  it,  but 
allowing  little  room  for  exercise  of  human  strength  and  skill. 
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The  driver  seated  on  his  perch,  with  the  cutter  in  position,  drove 
the  two  great  horses,  and  the  machine  did  the  rest.  Round  and 
round  it  went  in  a  mechanical  way,  clearing  the  field,  it  is  true,  but 
displaying  little  of  either  grace  or  beauty.  As  a  labour-saving 
contrivance  it  might  be  perfect ;  much  thought  and  even  genius 
may  have  gone  to  its  invention,  but  a  glance  first  at  the  driver  and 
then  at  the  two  scythemen  in  the  next  field  showed  how  the  balance 
was  restored.  Seated  on  his  perch  the  former  exercised  few  of  the 
qualities  of  the  latter.  A  certain  measure  of  watchfulness  was  all 
that  was  demanded  of  him,  otherwise  he  might  wax  fat  in  the  sun, 
and  his  mind  grow  dull  through  monotonous  routine,  the  machine 
calling  for  so  little  exercise  of  manly  qualities.  It  was  altogether 
an  alien  thing  in  the  rustic  scene,  outraging  its  quiet  with  the 
harsh  whirr  like  the  tick  of  some  huge  grasshopper. 

But  the  two  scythemen,  with  bodies  bent  to  tiieir  work,  shoulders 
working  together  with  monotonous  regularity  as  they  swung  their 
scythes,  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  scene,  harmonising  with  its 
quiet,  and  in  a  certain  way  with  its  beauty.  Their  awkward  imple- 
ments were  wielded  with  a  certain  grace,  bodies  moving  sinuously 
to  and  fro  from  right  to  left,  giving  their  weight  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  arms  to  the  great  blades  as  they  shore  through  the  lush  grass, 
dividing  it  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  from  the  roots  without  once 
driving  the  point  of  the  blade  into  the  ground  as  would  have  been 
the  case  with  men  lacking  skill.  And  to  look  from  them  to  the  reaper 
in  the  lower  field  was  to  realise  that  however  much  more  expedi- 
tiously the  machine  did  its  work,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  an  ancient 
craft  of  the  fieldman,  for  the  loss  of  which  no  saving  of  time  could 
altogether  atone. 

Now  and  again  they  would  pause  to  whet  their  blades  with  the 
stone,  and  in  one  of  these  pauses  Ben  Bobbins'  face,  bronzed,  and 
wet  with  the  sweat  of  labour,  broke  into  a  smile.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  lower  field  where  the  grass-cutter  was  at  work,  and 
where  a  girl  in  a  pink-and-white  caUco  dress  and  milking-bonnet 
had  appeared  from  a  stile  in  the  furthermost  comer,  accompanied 
by  a  man  carrying  two  stone  jars  covered  with  basketwork.  His 
companion,  looldng  up  from  his  blade,  caught  sight  of  the  pair  also, 
and  remarked : 

'  Do  zeem  as  we  be  agoin'  to  have  zome  zider ! ' 

^  Bo  zeem  zo  vor  zure  ! '  answered  Ben  absently,  watching  the 
pair  with  twinkling  ejres. 

'  Young  'Lijah  Rockett  be  terr'ble  set  on  Biddlecombe's  maid  ! ' 
continued  his  workmate,  nodding  towards  the  girl's  companion. 
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'  Looks  tecr'blQ  like  it ! ' 

'  Zeed  'en  awaUdng  her  whome  from  church  las'  Zunday,  arm-a- 
orooky  20  't  would  seem  that  both  of  'em  have  a-caught  a  mind  to 
eadiotiier.' 

^  lake  enough,  I  should  zay ! '  And,  still  smiling,  Ben  Bobbins 
nodded  his  head  as  if  he  wonld  impress  upon  his  mate  the  depth 
of  his  conviction  on  the  matter. 

'  Well,  young  'Lijah  be  a  getting  on  t  Will  be  head  keeper  to 
Lord  Talbot  one  ov  these  days,  an'  ha'  thic  snug  Uttle  house  down 
Tudhay  Lane,  zo  her  might  do  worse,  I  s'pose  !  An'  'e'm  terr'ble 
religious,  too,'  he  added  by  way  of  afterthought.  '  Do  shake  the 
chapel  when  he  stands  up  in  a  prayer-meeting.  A  mighty  man  ov 
prayer  vor  one  jso  zlack  an'  awkwa^  at  common  speech ! ' 

The  smile  died  out  of  Bobbins'  eyes.  His  underlip  shot  out 
and  curled  in  contempt.    ^  A  nincompoop  ! ' 

His  judgment  so  laconically  uttered  startled  his  companion, 
to  whom  the  word  was  strange,  conveying  less  to  his  mind  than 
did  the  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

*  A-a-a  what !  ' 

^  A  nincompoop !    A  vool !    A  driveller ! ' 

The  man  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  A  note  of  anger  mixed 
wi&  the  contempt  in  Bobbins'  tone,  and  he  felt  dimly  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  sometUng  that  escaped  his  understanding.  But 
be  had  a  soft  place  in  his  heart  for  the  young  keeper,  and,  remem- 
bering who  and  what  his  companion  was,  resented  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke. 

^  I  wouldn't  miscall  a  better  man  than  mjrself  if  I  were  'ee, 
Ben  Bobbins ! '  he  said  slowly. 

*Awhat?' 

^  A  better  man  than  yoursel','  repeated  the  man  stoUdly. 

Bobbins  laughed.  '  Bubbish ! '  he  said,  and  again  his  lip  shot 
out  in  contempt. 

*  Leastways,  'e'm  getting  along ;  an'  'e'm  more — ^more  respect- 
able like!' 

^  Bespectable ! '  A  laugh  came  with  the  word.  *  That  be  a 
hoes  of  another  colour.    I  thought  'ee  zidd  'e  was  a  better  man ! ' 

*  Zo  I  did !  An'  zo  'e  be ! '  And  the  man  smote  the  handle 
of  his  scythe  with  vigour  to  show  how  earnest  he  was  in  the 
matter. 

'  'Ee  b'lieve  that,  do  'ee  ? '  asked  the  scrapegrace  quizzingly. 

*  Yor  zure  I  do  ! '  maintained  his  companion  stoutly. 

*  Then  I'll  show  'ee  !    Just  'ee  watch  vor  vive  minutes,  an'  I'll 
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show  'ee  how  mistaken  'ee  be ! '    And  once  more  his  face  broke 
into  a  smile. 

B7  this  time  the  girl  and  her  companion,  having  delivered  one 
jar  of  cider,  had  climbed  the  stile,  and,  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
long  grass,  were  coming  up  the  hill  towards  Bobbins  and  his  com- 
panion. For  a  minute  or  two  the  former  went  on  with  his  work 
as  if  unconscioas  of  the  approach  of  young  Beckett  and  Miss 
Biddlecombe,  and  when  the  keeper  called, '  Morning,  Ben ! '  almost 
in  his  ear,  ceased  working  with  a  well-simulated  air  of  surprise. 

*  Morning,  ^Lijah !    Morning,  Miss  Biddlecombe ! ' 

*  Missy  have  a-brought  ^ee  zome  zider  along,'  said  the  keeper, 
nodding  towards  the  basket-covered  jar. 

^ 'Twill  be  acceptable — very  acceptable!'  said  Ben's  com- 
panion, untjdng  the  mug  fastened  to  the  Ibasket-handle  and  pro- 
ceeding to  fill  it  with  the  liquor. 

^  My  respects,  marm ! '  Then  he  drank,  and  having  emptied 
the  mug,  refilled  it  and  handed  it  to  Bobbins.  He  put  it  to  his 
lips  without  a  word,  and  over  the  rim  of  the  mug  looked  at  the 
girl.  She  was  looking  at  him,  and  their  eyes  met.  Something 
flamed  in  his  that  made  hers  fall  and  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheek.  He  continued  to  look  at  her  until  she  lifted  her  eyes  again, 
then  he  smiled,  and  giving  a  scarcely  perceptible  nod,  drained  the 
cider  to  the  dregs. 

The  other  two  men  watched  this  performance  with  surprise, 
the  young  keeper  with  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort.  There 
was  something  that  he  could  not  understand  about  the  matter, 
and  he  had  a  suspicion  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  two 
that  through  his  affection  for  the  girl  put  him  upon  the  rack.  And 
the  next  minute  or  two  did  not  lessen  his  discomfort.  Bobbins 
had  dropped  his  scythe  to  take  the  cider,  and  now  stooped  as  if 
to  resume  it.  But  instead  he  gathered  up  a  handful  of  the  new- 
mown  grass,  and  standing  upright,  stood  looking  at  the  girl  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face.  The  girl's  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  as  if  she  were 
determined  not  to  lower  them  before  him  again,  and  so  for  half  a 
minute  they  stood  in  silence,  while  the  keeper  shuffled  his  feet 
and  strove  vainly  for  something  to  say.  Then  the  girl's  eyelids 
fluttered  and  fell,  but  were  as  quickly  raised,  and  her  lips  parted 
in  an  answering  smile  to  that  which  had  broadened  on  the  man's 
face.  He  lifted  the  grass  in  his  hands  and  made  as  if  he  would 
step  towards  her.  Then  the  girl  flashed  out  the  first  words  she 
had  ever  spoken  to  him,  and  there  was  a  challenge  in  her  voice : 

« You  daren't ! ' 
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*I  dare!'  Ben  cried,  and  moved  qnicldy  towards  her.  For 
one  moment  the  girl  wavered,  then  she  turned  tail  and  ran  as  &st 
as  she  could  between  the  swatiis  of  grass  down  the  hill.  The  man 
followed,  while  the  keeper  and  the  mower  watched  the  chase 
eagerly,  the  former  with  anger  flaring  in  his  eyes. 

The  girl  had  a  good  start,  and  being  more  lightly  shod,  gained 
on  the  man  as  she  ran  down  the  slope,  but  it  was  impossible  that 
she  could  escape  him,  as  the  mower  recognised. 

*  He'm  bound  to  get  her  at  the  stile ! ' 

The  keeper  nodded  gloomily,  and  waited  for  the  end.  In  the 
scene  that  he  had  witnessed  there  had  been  much  that  had  escaped 
his  comprehension,  but  he  understood  quite  well  the  significance 
of  this  chase  and  of  that  wisp  of  grass  in  the  man's  hand.  Armed 
with  that,  according  to  the  unwritten  law  which  prevails  in  this 
part  of  Arcady,  Bobbins  might  kiss  any  maid  in  the  hayfield,  and 
that  Deborah  Biddlecombe  was  his  employer's  daughter  was  likely 
to  make  little  enough  difference  to  him. 

And  it  was  as  the  mower  said.  Though  the  girl  had  gained  on 
him.  Bobbins  caught  her  before  she  could  mount  the  high  stile, 
and  the  two  men  watching  saw  him  throw  his  arms  around  her 
and  waited  for  the  kiss.  The  girl  waited  also  with  shut  eyes. 
When  it  did  not  come  she  opened  them  in  surprise.  Bobbins' 
bronzed  face  was  close  to  hers,  and  his  eyes  stared  into  hers  with  a 
strange  compelling  force.  *  Shall  I  ? '  His  whisper  was  almost  a 
hiss. 

*Yes!' 

And  so  the  kiss  was  taken. 

The  keeper  waited  for  it,  and  then  in  anger  stalked  off  towards 
a  gate  which  lay  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass  from  the 
stile  where  Bobbins  and  the  girl  still  stood,  while  the  mower 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  tugged  at  his  straggly  beard,  and 
gave  uncouth  expression  to  his  feelings.    '  Well  I'll  be  dalled  ! ' 

in. 

Larkchurch  was  perturbed,  and  not  without  reason.  Scarce 
two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  village  vagabond  had  returned 
from  his  wanderings  and  it  had  been  astonished  by  hearing  his  and 
Deborah  Biddlecombe's  banns  called  in  church  for  the  first  time. 
Public  opinion  was  dead  against  the  marriage,  maintaining  there 
was  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it,  while  those  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  events  which  had  led  up  to  it  talked  of  witchcraft 
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and  all  sorts  of  occult  influences  behind  it.  No  girl  not  bewitched 
would  throw  herself  away  on  such  a  scamp,  and  the  village  audibly 
wondered  what  Jan  Biddlecombe  was  about  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately end  the  scandal.  For  it  was  known  that  strange  things 
had  happened,  the  which  to  any  man  of  sense  could  only  be  explained 
by  witchcraft,  and  which  to  a  village  so  self-respecting  as  Lark- 
church  were  dreadful  to  contemplate.  Among  others,  one  Sunday 
night  a  month  before  the  publication  of  these  banns  young  'Lijah 
was  strolling  down  the  lane  towards  ^  Peter's  Finger '  after  church 
had  loosed.  They  were  not  arm-a-crook  this  time,  much  to  the 
keeper's  chagrin ;  but  the  girl  would  not  have  it,  and,  indeed,  was 
very  distant  in  her  manner  towards  him.  To  all  appearances  they 
had  the  lane  to  themselves,  when  suddenly  someone  began  to 
whistle  in  the  wood  ahead  of  them  an  air  that  young  'Lijah  did 
not  know,  but  which  he  was  prepared  to  swear  was  Satanic.  The 
moment  she  heard  the  whistle,  Deborah,  as  the  keeper  avers,  went 
lily-white,  and  sidling  close  up  to  him  as  though  frightened,  took 
his  arm,  gripping  it  tightly.  A  moment  later  Ben  Bobbins  stepped 
out  of  the  wood  carrying  a  dead  rabbit  by  the  ears.  He  was  dressed 
in  work-a-day  attire,  and  wore  no  collar,  while  his  shirt  was  open 
at  the  throat  showing  the  hair  on  his  chest.  When  she  saw  him 
Deborah  gripped  'Lijah's  arm  with  an  even  tighter  grip,  and  under- 
standing that  the  vagabond's  presence  was  unpleasant  to  her, 
'Lijah  quickened  his  step  with  the  object  of  passing  him  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Ben  Bobbins  himself  was  in  no  such  hurry.  He 
sauntered  towards  them  with  a  smiling  eye,  still  whistling.  When 
they  came  level  he  stopped,  and  though  he  had  spoken  no  word, 
Deborah  also  stopped  dead  in  spite  of  the  keeper's  effort  to  drag 
her  forward.  As  the  vagabond  turned,  his  eyes  caught  a  glint  of 
the  westering  sun  which  turned  them  blood  red  like  a  dog's  in 
certain  lights,  and  the  keeper  felt  the  girl  shiver  as  she  rested  on 
his  arm.  For  half  a  minute  the  three  stood.  Bobbins  with  his 
eyes  upon  Deborah,  the  maid  with  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
'Lijah  looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  situation.    Then  the  ne'er-do-well  spoke : 

^  DeborsJi  Biddlecombe,  do  'ee  love  that  man  ? ' 

The  keeper  felt  the  girl  shiver  again,  and  interfered  hotly. 
^  Don't  be  brazen,  Ben  Bobbins.  'Tis  no  affair  of  yours  whether 
she  do  or  not,  and ' 

But  Bobbins  waved  him  aside  imperturbably. 

'I'll  ask  'ee  to  mind  your  own  business,  'Lijah!*  I  wasn't 
talking  to  'eCj  an'  if  'ee  don't  like  the  conversation,  why '  and 
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he  waved  his  hand  up  the  lane.    Then  he  tamed  to  Deborah 
again. 

'  I  ask  you  again,  Deborah  Biddlecombe,  do  'ee  love  that  man  ?  ' 
For  a  moment  there  was  no  reply,  and  the  two  men  stood  there 
watching  her,  the  keeper  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  answer  would  be. 
Bobbins  with  a  smile  upon  his  face  as  if  he  had  no  doubt  upon  the 
matter  at  alL  Then  the  girl  flashed  a  strange  look  at  her  inter- 
locutor, glanced  apologetically  towards  young  'Lijah,  and  shook 
her  head. 

'  I  thought  so  !  An'  yet  the  man  d'  love  'ee  passing  well.  'E'd 
fetch  and  carry  for  'ee  like  a  dog,  an'  watch  over  'ee  like  a  woman 
over  a  sucking  child,  an'  treat  'ee  that  tendersome ;  an'  yet  'ee 
don't  care  for  en  ?  ' 

*  Noa  ! '  said  the  girl  in  a  shaking  voice. 

*  An'  me  ?  I  mid  be  brutal  to  'ee,  wring  your  heart  strings, 
beat  'ee  like  a  dog,  trample  on  'ee  as  a  gipsy  does  a  snake — ^what 
do  'ee  zay  ? ' 

The  girl  was  looking  at  him  now  with  eyes  like  twin  fires.  There 
was  no  fear  in  them,  only  the  shining  of  something  elemental — 
a  passion  old  as  primeval  woman,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice 
had  a  fulness  and  a  roundness,  and  a  note  of  fierce  joy  that  the 
keeper  had  never  heard  in  a  woman's  voice  before. 

*  You'm  different — ^you'm  a  VMxn ! ' 

'  An"Lijah  isn't !    Hatha!    Then  I  shaU  suit 'ee  T 

*  I  think  zo.' 

*  'Ee  hear  that,  'Lijah  ? ' 

*  It  be  witcherry ! '  cried  the  keeper,  who  was  floundering  in 
waters  too  deep  for  him.  *  Damnable  witcherry !  The  Lord  for- 
give me  for  such  speech ! ' 

Bobbins  laughed.  '  Anyway,  there's  no  cause  for  we  to  trouble 
'ee  farther.    Come  along,  Deborah ! ' 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  the  girl  took,  and  together 
they  went  up  the  lane,  leaving  the  keeper  standing  there  almost 
choked  with  inarticulate  passion. 

It  was  this  strange  love  scene  as  reported  by  the  rejected  Elijah 
that  gave  rise  to  the  talk  of  wizardry ;  and  though  in  a  measure 
prepared  for  such  a  contingency,  the  village  was  aghast  when  it 
heajd  the  banns  of  the  couple  called  in  church.  The  young  keeper 
himself  was  almost  distraught.  Fanatically  religious  though  he 
was,  his  religion  did  not  in  any  way  help  him  to  be  resigned  to  the 
inevitable.  Walking  in  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  his  occupation  he 
brooded  upon  the  matter  till  his  mind  was  nearly  unhinged,  and 
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when  he  prayed  he  cried  for  vengeance  from  Heaven  after  the  way 
of  all 'fanatics  the  wide  world  over,  beseeching  the  Almighty  to 
intervene  against  this  wild  mating.  And  in  the  end  it  seemed 
that  his  prayer  was  answered.  Having  been  sent  on  some  busi- 
ness of  the  head  keeper's  to  Dorchester,  twenty-six  miles  away, 
while  resting  in  a  smaJl  inn,  from  under  the  cushion  of  a  settle  he 
fished  out  a  six  months'  old  copy  of  the  County  Chronicle  and  idly 
began  to  read.  Five  minutes  later  he  was  staring  with  fierce  eyes 
at  a  familiar  name  printed  there,  and  which  told  him  that  his  enemy 
was  given  into  his  hands. 

*  Benjamin  Bobbins,  retired  corporal,  late  the  Barracks,  Dor- 
chester.' 

The  name  came  in  a  list  at  the  head  of  which  it  was  stated  that 
one  pound  reward  would  be  paid  to  anyone  giving  the  present 
address  of  any  of  those  mentioned  below.  Information  to  be  given 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Dorchester  Union  or  to  any 
constable  in  the  county.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  at  the  police- 
station  with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  asking  eager  questions. 

'  Tes.  The  man  is  wanted  by  the  police ! '  said  the  polite 
inspector. 

*  What  for?' 

'  Desertion  and  leaving  his  wife  chargeable  to  the  Union !  Do 
you  know  where  he  is  ? ' 

'  I  d'  think  zo !  Just  Heaven !  I  d'  think  zo  !  But  FU  be 
zure  virst  an'  then  let  'ee  know,'  said  the  keeper,  who,  though 
bewildered,  was  already  elaborating  a  wonderful  scheme  of  ven- 
geance. 

Compelled  to  stay  overnight  in  the  town,  and  unable  to  sleep 
through  sheer  excitement,  he  had  time  to  perfect  his  plans,  and 
immediately  on  his  return  to  Larkchurch  marched  off  to  interview 
the  village  constable,  with  whom  he  remained  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour.  The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  l£ss  Biddlecombe's 
banns  were  to  be  called  for  the  third  time,  and  Ben  Bobbins  himself 
was  there  to  hear  them,  though  by  what  means  he  had  been  induced 
to  attend  only  Deborah  knew.  Seated  half-way  up  the  church, 
he  was  at  first  unaware  of  the  late  entrance  of  young  'Lijah  Bockett 
and  the  parish  constable — ^the  latter  in  uniform.  They  had  seated 
themselves  near  the  door,  but  the  news  of  their  presence  spread 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  somewhere  in  the  second  lesson  he 
caught  a  whisper  which  caused  him  to  turn  his  head,  and  catching 
sight  of  the  constable  with  'Lijah  by  his  mde,  the  latter  glowering 
vindictively  at  him,  he  paled  somewhat  under  his  tan.    Then  he 
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smiled,  and  tarmng,  appeared  to  be  mightily  absorbed  in  the 
panon's  reading  from  the  first  epistle  to  l^othy.  At  length  came 
the  cradal  moment. 

*  I  pnbUsh  the  banns  of  marriage  between  Benjamin  Bobbins, 
bachelor,  and  Deborah  Biddlecombe,  spinster,  both  of  this  parish. 
This  is  for  the  third  time  of  asking ! '  droned  Parson  Joyce,  and 
continaed  as  if  such  a  contingency  were  the  least  expected  in  the 
world,  '  If  any  of  yon  know  cause  or  jnst  impediment  why  these 
persons  should  not  be  joined  in  holy  matrimony  let  him  declare  it.' 

There  was  a  shnfSing  of  feet  at  the  back  of  the  church,  and  then 
a  voice  so  hoarse  with  emotion  that  the  keeper  scarce  knew  it  for 
his  own,  cried,  *Ido!' 

The  parson  stared  at  him  like  one  confounded,  and  then  blurted 
out,  *  You  dor 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  all  the  congregation 
turned  eyes  on  Ben ;  then  the  parson  proceeded : 

*  For  what  cause,  lajah  Bockett  ?  'Tis  a  serious  matter  to 
forbid  a  man's  banns,  and  not  to  be  done  lightly  or  without  cause  ! ' 

*  The  cause  be  good  enough ! '  stammered  the  keeper,  his  voice 
so  hoarse  that  the  parson,  who  was  a  trifle  deaf,  did  not  catch  the 
words. 

*  What  did  you  say  I '  he  shouted.  *  Speak  up  like  a  man,  and 
don't  stand  stuttering  there  like  a  fool ! ' 

Thus  adjured  liijah  spoke  up. 

*  The  cause  be  tiiat  Ben  Bobbins  be  married  already,  and  is 
wanted  up  to  Dorchester  for  a-deserting  ov  his  lawful  wife  an' 
leaving  her  chargeable  to  the  parish !  An'  the  constable  here  have 
a-come  to  fetch  en  and  cany  en  off ! ' 

*  Is  this  true,  Babbits  !  '  the  parson  asked. 

*  True  as  gospel,  zir ! '  said  the  constable,  rising  in  his  place. 

*  Then,  Ben  Bobbins,  I  think  you'd  better  go.  I  can  take  your 
explanation  afterwards,  if  you  have  one  to  make.  The  rest  of  you, 
except  maybe  Deborah  Biddlecombe,  I  forbid  going  until  the  end 
of  the  service.' 

Ben  Bobbins  left  his  seat,  walked  up  the  aisle  some  four  pews 
or  80  to  where  Deborah  was  sitting  with  white  face,  and  whispered, 
*  Don't  believe  a  word  ov  et,  till  I've  zeen  'ee.  I'll  be  back  by 
Wednesday!' 

Then  he  stalked  down  the  church  to  the  door  where  'Lijah  and 
the  constable  awaited  him,  flashed  one  withering  look  at  the  keeper, 
and  said  quietly  but  so  distinctly  that  his  words  were  heard  all  over 
thechurdi: 
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^*  'Lijah  Bockett,  you'm  a  vool,  an'  what's  woise,  a  cur !  When 
I  come  back  I'll  give  'ee  a  thrashing  vor  this,  'ee'U  remember  all 
your  bom  days !    Now  Rabbits,  I'm  ready ! ' 

And  his  whistle  as  he  went  down  the  path  sounded  insbtently 
above  the  buzz  of  many  whisperings  and  the  steady  drone  of  the 
parson's  voice. 

IV. 

He  was  not  back  by  Wednesday,  but  kept  his  promise  a  day 
late,  and  by  that  time  an  explanation  had  preceded  him,  and  all 
the  parish  knew  that  he  was  a  widower  and  that  he  would  not  be 
imprisoned,  since  he  had  paid  the  Dorchester  Guardians  the  sum 
due  to  them  for  his  wife's  board.  The  woman  had  been  dead  five 
months,  so  that  if  he  were  not  a  bachelor  according  to  his  published 
banns,  he  was  at  any  rate,  as  the  parish  felt,  next  door  to  it ;  and 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  not  Uved  with  the  woman  for  more 
than  two  years  on  account  of  her  evil  ways,  some  were  found  who 
were  ready  to  make  excuses  for  him. 

The  keeper  was  not  among  them.  The  scamp  had.  deceived 
Deborah,  and  robbed  'Lijah  of  her,  and  though  his  revenge  had 
for  the  moment  failed,  he  dreamed  of  it  day  and  night  ceaselessly, 
and  in  lonely  coverts  disturbed  the  roosting  pheasants  with  his 
wild  cries  to  Heaven.  His  disappointment  working  with  his 
fanatical  beUefs  made  it  appear  to  him  that  he  was  Heaven's  chosen 
instrument  to  stay  the  iniquity  of  this  marriage,  and  on  the  Wednes- 
day he  loaded  both  barrels  of  his  gun  with  No.  5  shot  and  waited 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ^  Peter's  Finger '  in  the  hope  of  his  enemy's 
arrival.  AH  the  next  day  he  loitered  and  watched,  and  when  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  saw  Deborah  come  out  and  go  down  the 
road,  he  stalked  her  as  a  cat  stalks  a  rabbit.  Seeing  her  climb  a 
stile  to  follow  a  path  that  led  down  into  Chicknell  Woods  he  guessed 
instinctively  that  she  had  an  appointment  with  Bobbins,  and  he 
started  o£E  at  a  run  to  be  there  first.  As  he  drew  near  the  trees  he 
saw  the  man  he  was  looking  for  sitting  on  the  rail  that  skirts  the 
plantation,  and  he  paused  a  moment  to  cock  his  gun.  Crouching 
in  the  bracken  he  brought  the  weapon  to  his  shoulder,  but  with 
his  finger  on  the  trigger  waited,  held  by  a  new  thought.  He  would 
give  t^e  man  his  chance  :  if  he  would  renounce  Deborah  and 
leave  the  district,  good ;  if  not,  he  would  shoot  him  like  a  dog. 

So,  lowering  his  gun  and  canying  it  in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  he 
walked  towards  Bobbins,  who,  all  unconscious  of  his  danger,  was 
watching  the  approach  of  Deborah,  her  white-curtained  milking 
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bonnet  being  easily  discernible  against  the  dark  hedge-side.  He 
started  when  the  keeper  came  into  the  open,  and  seeing  the  gun  on 
his  arm,  slipped  down  from  the  rail. 

^  Hallo,  ^Lijah !    Come  for  the  thrashing  I  did  promise  'ee  ? 
Fm  mortal  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  man,  but  must  put  it  off  till  a 
more  amvenient  season,  since  just  now  I  be  otherwise  engaged ! ' 

'  I  know,'  said  the  keeper,  looking  down  the  field  path,  and 
noting  the  moving  blotch  of  white  that  told  of  Deborah's  approach. 

^  Then  if  'ee  do  know,  'Lijah  Rockett,  't  would  be  best  to  move 
on  to  where  you'll  be  more  welcome ! ' 

The  keeper  took  no  notice  of  this  delicate  hint.    He  cleared 
his  throat,  and  in  a  strained  voice  began  to  speak : 

'  Ben  Bobbins,  will  you  gi'e  up  thic  maid  that  was  mine  ?  ' 

Bobbins  laughed.    *'  She  never  was  yours ! ' 

*  Her  was,  till  'ee  stole  her  from  me  wi'  your  wizardy ! ' 

*  Nonesense,  you  vool !    An'  anyway  die  came  to  me  ov  her 
own  choice ! ' 

*  Will  'ee  give  her  up,  I  ask  'ee,  an'  goa  away  fro'  these  parts  ? ' 

*  An'  ef  I  don't  ? '  asked  Bobbins  watching  the  keeper  closely, 
and  realising  that  there  was  something  unusual  about  him. 

*  Then  *ee  shall  never  have  'er,  vor  according  to  the  word  ov 
the  Lord  within  me,  I'U  shoot  'ee  like  a  poacher's  cur ! ' 

And  he  shifted  the  gun  from  the  crook  of  his  arm  to  hold  it  with 

both  hands. 

^  Will  'ee  give  her  up,  an'  goa  away  ?  I  ask  'ee.' 

'  Noa ! '  returned  Bobbins  moving  his  feet  so  that  they  cleared 

a  trailing  bramble. 

*  Then  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  'ee,  Ben  Bobbins !  * 
cried  tiie  keeper,  swinging  the  gun  to  his  shoulder. 

There  was  a  crack  and  a  spurt  of  flame,  but  before  they  came 
Bobbins  had  fallen  on  his  knees  and  heard  the  No.  5  shot 
spHntering  the  rail  on  which  he  had  sat.  Before  the  keeper  could 
fire  the  second  barrel  ho  was  on  him  like  a  tiger,  driving  the  gun's 
muzzle  upward  so  that  the  second  charge  went  into  the  tree-tops. 
He  heard  Deborah  scream,  but  had  no  time  to  look  at  her,  all  his 
attention  being  engaged  by  the  keeper,  with  whom  he  was  struggling 
for  possession  of  the  gun.  In  the  struggle  his  opponent  struck 
at  him  with  the  weapon,  and  the  claw  of  the  hammer  split  his  fore- 
head so  that  the  blood  trickled  downward  into  his  eyes,  blinding 
him  with  its  red  mist.  But  he  fought  for  his  life,  and  he  fought 
also  as  primeval  !«^n  fought  for  his  mate,  sure  that  only  by  van- 
quishing the  keeper  could  Deborah  be  his.    In  the  end  he  tore  the 
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gun  from  his  enemy's  hands  and  tossed  it  backwards  over  his  head 
into  the  wood;  then  he  wrenched  himself  fiee,  and  smote  the  keeper 
a  tremendous  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  stretched  him 
stunned  upon  the  grass. 

Wiping  the  blood  from  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  he 
looked  at  Deborah. 

'  'E  tried  to  shoot  me ! '  he  said  nodding  towards  the  prostrate 
keeper. 

*  What  vor  did  'e  want  to  do  that  ? ' 

^  Because  I  wouldn't  give  up  'ee  to  en ! ' 

She  looked  from  him  to  the  prostrate  keeper,  then  back  to  him, 
while  he  watched  her  with  eager  eyes. 

^  Suppose  I  save  'ee  the  trouble,  an'  give  'ee  up  mysen !  'Ee 
haven't  a-treated  me  well,  Ben  Bobbins ! ' 

The  man  pleaded  earnestly. 

^  'Twas  no  harm  I  meant !  There  was  no  call  vor  'ee  to  know 
about  a  dead  woman,  Deborah !  An'  that  be  all  vool's  talk  about 
giving  me  up.    'Ee  can't  do  et — ^'ee  d'  know  'ee  can't,  maidy !  * 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  bloodstained  and  bruised,  thought  of 
the  other  woman,  of  all  that  she  herself  had  suffered  in  the  last  few 
days,  but  knew  her  own  defeat. 

'  'Ee  didn't  give  me  up  t '  she  whispered. 

*  Noa ! '  said  the  man,  following  her  mood. 

*  Not  though  'e'd  shoot  'ee  vor  et !  ' 

^  By  the  living  Qod,  noa ! '  And  the  ring  in  his  voice  carried 
conviction  with  it. 

^  Then  FU  trust  'ee,  Ben  Bobbins,'  she  cried  as  she  went  to  his 
arms. 

Bbn  Bolt. 
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riTBE  young  man,  who  was  a  poet  by  stealtli,  and  the  middle- 
X  aged  man,  who  was  a  professor  of  archsdology,  were  standing 
in  front  of  the  Demeter  of  Onidos,  and  the  middle-aged  man  was 
speaking  in  the  manner  acquired  hj  those  who  lecture  to  the  ill- 
informed  and  enjoy  a  permanent  income. 

The  middle-aged  man  had  a  reverend  aspect.  The  passers-by, 
who  could  not  or  would  not  afford  to  buy  a  catalogue,  occasionally 
halted  near  him.  The  haughty  custodians  of  the  gallery  removed 
themselves  from  his  vicinity. 

'The  body,'  said  the  middle-aged  man,  'is  of  inferior  local 
marble.' 

The  young  man  who  was  secretly  a  poet  did  not  seem  to  hear 
him. 

'She  breathes  twilight,'  he  said  foolishly;  'she  was  carved 
from  the  first  wan  gleam  of  dawn.  She  has  no  part  with  the  sun. 
Her  eyes  have  the  pale  light  that  steals  over  the  sea  at  daybreak.' 

'  I  hesitate,'  said  the  middle-aged  man,  '  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
school  of  Praxiteles;  the  cutting  is  too  sharp.  The  decisive  lines 
of  tiie  lower  lids  quite  suggest  the  work  of  Scopas  at  Tegea.  I  pre- 
sume tiiat  tiie  museum  authorities  will  have  the  common  courtesy 
to  permit  me  to  measure  its  nose.' 

'  Her  breast  is  in  travail  with  the  sighs  of  all  the  world,'  said 
the  young  man. 

'  Fourth-century  drapery,'  said  the  middle-aged  man  ;  '  treat- 
ment quite  unremarkable.' 

'  She  is  always  watching  for  Persephone,'  said  the  poet ;  'always 
watching  in  vain.' 

This  time  tiie  middle-aged  man  heard  him  and  glared. 

'  There  is  no  external  evidence  to  identify  it  with  Demeter  at 
an,'  he  said  irritably.  '  It  is  my  theory  that  this  is  an  extremely 
eady  portrait  statue,  though  no  doubt  Professor  Fortwangler 
would  profess  a  contrary  opinion.'    The  cunning  play  on  words 
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that  his  speech  contained  restored  him  to  good  humour.  ^  Come 
along,'  he  said,  '  and  I  will  show  70U  the  Phigalian  frieze.  The 
Phigalian  frieze  is  very  remarkable.  I  have  seven  new  theories 
on  it,  though  I  regret  to  say  that  four  of  them  have  subsequently 
been  announced  by  German  specialists.' 

The  poet  shook  his  head.  He  was  still  looking  at  the  beautiful, 
sorrowful  face  of  Demeter. 

*  No,'  he  said, '  no ;  I  think  that  I  have  seen  enough  for  to-day/ 
The  middle-aged  man  snorted. 

*  Call  yourself  a  poet ! '  he  grumbled.  *  You  won't  trouble  to 
learn  anything,  though.  Why,  these  things,  apart  from  their 
technical  interest,  are  regular  illustrations  of  Homer.  I  wonder 
that  some  fellow  hasn't  done  an  edition  of  the  classics  with  photo- 
graphs from  them.' 

The  poet  looked  suddenly  interested. 

*  Why,  yes,'  he  said ;  *  and  not  only  of  Homer.  Aren't  they 
illustrations  of  life,  and  all  its  sorrow,  and  all  its  joy  and  passion  %  ' 

^  Life ! '  echoed  the  middle-aged  man,  with  guttural  contempt. 
'  Life !  Look  there.  There's  life.'  He  indicated  with  a  gesture 
of  his  plump  hand  a  person  of  highly  commercial  aspect  who,  by 
some  curious  accident,  had  strayed  into  the  Greek  galleries  and 
was  looking  with  Protestant  disfavour  at  the  colunms  from 
Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus.  But  the  poet  was  still  gazing  at 
Demeter. 

'  Well,  if  you  won't  look  at  anything  else,'  said  the  middle-aged 

man,  '  I  will  catch  the  4.30  to  Wimbledon.    Unsatisfactory  fellow 

you  are !    Good-bye.' 

•  ••••••• 

Beyond  the  great  colonnade,  in  the  dingy  street  outside  the 
gates,  the  children  of  London  were  hurrying  to  4nd  fro.  The  poet 
looked  at  their  grotesque  clothes,  their  cramped  figures,  their  joy- 
less faces.  The  Parthenon  frieze  seemed  very  &r  away.  Some 
mud  from  a  passing  omnibus  starred  his  overcoat.  A  decrepit 
organ  on  the  edge  of' the  pavement  began  to  moan  like  a  wounded 
animal.  Its  handle  was  turned  by  a  bedraggled,  thin  woman  in 
a  ruined  bonnet,  who  held  a  fretful  child  in  the  arm  that  was  free. 

The  poet's  heart  sank  as  a  plummet  sinks  in  mid-ocean.  He  .. 
looked  at  the  sky :  it  was  drab,  blank,  and  sunless  as  the  roof  of  a 
cavern.  Where  lay  the  gods  of  such  a  dim  Olympus  ?  Faintly 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  woman  asking  for  alms ;  the  old  appeal : 
no  food,  though  charities  were  organised ;  no  warm  clothes,  though 
the  very  dogs  of  the  rich  were  clad.     The  poet  looked  at  her  and 
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fumbled  for  his  lean  purse.  He  almost  expected  to  hear  her  cry 
contmue :  no  light,  though  there  was  a  sun  in  heaven ;  no  air, 
though  the  great  clean  wind  roared  across  the  uplands  that  no 
city  soiled.    He  was  really  a  preposterous  poet. 

Her  face  was  grimy,  wretched — a  parchment  scored  and  re- 
scored  by  the  caustic  add  of  mean  privation.  The  poet  thought 
again  of  Greece  and  did  not  feel  happier.  He  found  his  purse, 
and  the  woman  held  out  her  hand,  when  suddenly  the  child  turned 
in  her  arm  and  moaned.  She  bent  over  it,  speaking  softly,  and 
withdrew  her  hand.  The  poet  remained  standing  there,  a  lank, 
awkward  figure,  jostled  by  the  passers-by.  When  the  child  was 
quiet  she  took  his  alms. 

Her  face  was  as  hopeless  as  before,  but  he  had  seen  her  eyes 
as  she  bent  over  the  child;  and  suddenly  the  world  became  beautiful 
to  him  again :  the  defilement  of  the  street  was  cleansed  by  the  light 
of  some  far  sunset,  and  there  was  humanity,  divinity,  in  all  the 
poor,  sombre  grotesques  that  slunk  or  hurried  past  him. 

'  The  Demeter,  the  Demeter  of  Cnidos ! '  he  murmured  as  he 
wandered  home  through  the  purple  dusk. 

St.  John  Lucas. 
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FIFTY-THREE  pairs  of  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us  in  un- 
wavering scmtiny ;  it  was  dark,  and  there  was  silenoe.  The 
eyes  as  they  gleamed  out  of  the  darkness  might  have  belonged  to 
a  herd  of  wild  beasts  watching  their  prey ;  but  we  were  privileged 
guests  of  the  Arab  sheik  in  whose  tent  we  were  sitting,  and  the  gaze 
was  but  that  of  friendly  curiosity.  We  had  been  placed  on  the 
seat  of  honour — a  rush  mat  at  one  side  of  the  tent.  Opposite  to  us 
squatted  our  host,  a  venerable  old  man  with  a  white  beard  which 
flowed  over  his  bare,  wrinkled  chest ;  with  one  arm  he  supported 
a  ejib31  boy  who  played  with  the  beads  round  the  old  chiefs  neck. 

Between  us,  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  glowed  a  dying  fire,  and 
beside  it,  silently  watching  the  pot  on  the  ashes,  sat  the  coffee- 
maker.  Now  and  then  he  scraped  the  ashes  together  round  the 
pot.  A  thin  veil  of  smoke  rose  up  slowly  and  dispersed  itself  under 
the  low  roof  of  the  tent.  The  silence  was  almost  religious ;  the 
darkness  suggested  witchcraft  rather  than  night;  a  hobgoblin 
might  have  sprung  out  of  the  coffee-maker's  pot  and  not  been  out 
of  keeping  with  the  natural  sequence  of  events. 

All  at  once,  at  the  back  of  the  tent,  a  hand  was  raised  and  a 
bundle  of  fine  brushwood  came  down  on  to  the  fire ;  in  sudden 
blaze  it  momentarily  lit  up  the  fifty-three  dark  faces,  flared  an 
instant,  flickered,  then  as  rapidly  died  away,  and  we  only  felt  the 
gaze  we  had  seen  before.  We  silently  watched  the  coffee-maker 
and  our  host,  who  being  nearest  to  the  fire  were  dimly  visible  in 
its  remaining  light.  The  attention  of  the  one  was  concentrated  on 
his  pot ;  that  of  the  other,  in  common  with  his  companions,  was  fixed 
on  us.  There  was  no  call  for  speech,  for  we  spoke  in  tongues  un- 
intelligible to  one  another,  and  the  only  sound  which  fitfully  broke 
the  ghostly  silence  was  that  language  understood  by  all  nations 
alike — the  wail  of  an  infant  in  its  mother's  arms. 

*  Salaam  Aleikum,'  we  had  been  -received  with  as  the  sheik 
stood  up  to  welcome  us  on  our  arrival,  unexpected  and  uninvited, 
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in  the  midst  of  his  tribe.  We  had  been  guided  to  his  tent  by  the 
long  spear  which  stood  upright  at  the  door ;  and  when  he  had 
offeied  us  the  token  of  Arab  good-will — ^the  cup  of  cofEee — ^we  knew 
that  we  were  among  friends.  He  waved  us  to  our  seats,  and 
then,  seating  himself,  had  pulled  the  child  towards  Him ;  he  patted 
his  own  chest,  and  then  pointed  to  the  lad  with  pride. 

*His  youngest  child,'  inteipieted  the  Turkish  soldier  who 
accompanied  us,  and  who  understood  a  few  words  of  Arabic. 

We  nodded  back  our  looks  of  appreciation,  and  these  pre- 
Hminarjr  acts  of  courtesy  having  established  the  requisite  good 
feeling,  all  need  for  further  converse  seemed  at  an  end,  and  a 
comfortable  silence  fell  upon  us  all. 

The  whole  village  had  followed  us  into  their  chiefs  tent  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  those  for  whom  there  was  no  room  inside 
herded  together  at  the  door.  The  Eastern  standard  of  ideas, 
which  allows  respectful  equality  with  one's  superiors,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  total  absence  of  ill-mannered  jostling  which  would 
have  characterised  a  civilised  crowd  in  similar  circumstances 
on  the  reception  of  strange  foreigners. 

The  cofiee-maker  reached  out  his  hand  without  turning,  and 
one  among  the  crowd  at  his  back  handed  him  a  massive  iron 
spoon  on  to  which  was  chained  a  copper  ladle.  The  sheik's  Uttle 
son,  obeying  a  nod  from  his  father,  pulled  a  bag  out  of  a  dark 
recess  behind  him ;  another  bundle  of  brushwood  was  thrown  upon 
the  fire,  and  by  the  light  of  its  sudden,  almost  startling  blaze  the 
lad  untied  the  bag  and  carefully  counted  out  the  allotted  number 
of  cofEee-berries.  The  coffee-maker  dropped  them  into  the  spoon, 
for  which  he  had  raked  out  a  hole  in  the  ashes.  The  slight  stir 
caused  by  these  proceedings  subsided,  the  blaze  died  away,  and 
tiie  attention  of  idl  was  again  riveted  on  us,  save  that  only  of  the 
oofiee-maker,  who,  sitting  close  up  to  the  embers,  now  scraped 
the  white  ashes  round  the  pot,  now  turned  the  roasting  berries 
over  with  the  ladle  chained  to  the  spoon.  The  sheik's  hand 
stole  on  to  the  littie  boy's  head,  and  the  boy,  looking  up,  stroked 
the  old  man's  beard.  On  we  sat  in  the  dark  silence,  learning  from 
these  true  masters  of  time  how  neither  to  waste  it  nor  let  it  drag, 
but  gcring  step  by  step  with  it,  laying  ourselves  open  to  receive  all 
that  it  had  to  give. 

The  silence  was  so  prolonged  and  so  intense  that,  silently  as 
time  jQies,  we  could  almost  hear  its  moments  ticking  away.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  take  no  note  of  time  except  when  we  count  its 
loss ;  it  might  be  said  of  all  Easterns  that  they  are  unconscious 
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of  the  time  they  lose,  because  they  take  no  note  of  it ;  they  live 
onconscioasly  up  to  the  fact  that,  the  past  being  beyond  recall 
and  the  future  unfathomable,  the  present  only  is  in  our  power. 
And  the  Eastern  is  master  of  time  because  he  spends  it  in 
absorbing  the  present. 

Meanwhile  the  berries  had  blackened,  and  the  man  emptied 
them  into  a  copper  mortar ;  as  he  pounded  them  he  caused  the 
pestle  to  ring  in  tune  against  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  The  child 
laughed  gleefully  and  pointed  at  him ;  the  stem  old  man  smiled 
and  shot  a  proud  glance  over  at  us. 

'  Fiddle  away,  old  Time,'  rang  out  the  tones  of  the  metal  pestie : 
it  seemed  to  give  voice  to  our  joyful  derision  of  time ;  here  was 
Time  trying  to  weary  us  with  himself,  and  we  only  laughed  at  him. 

Fiddle  away,  old  Time — 

Fiddle  away,  old  fellow ! 
Airs  for  infancy,  youth,  and  prime, 

Tunes  both  shrill  and  mellow. 
Fiddle  away, 
Or  grave  or  grey, 

For  faces  pink  or  yellow ; 
Scrape  your  song  a  lifetime  long. 

Fiddle  away,  old  fellow ! 

Not  a  soul  moved ;  outside  in  the  dusk  a  stunted  black  cow 
thoughtfully  chewed  the  maize-stalks  of  which  the  enclosure  round 
the  tent  was  built,  and  a  kid  rubbed  his  head  up  and  down  against 
a  child's  bare  leg.  Beyond  this  the  darkness  had  nothing  to 
conceal;  we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  bare,  largely  uninhabited, 
desert  land  known  only  to  a  few  wandering  Arab  Isibes ;  outside, 
the  mysterious  open  vault  of  the  dark  sky  with  its  many  hundred 
points  of  light ;  inside,  the  mysterious  recess  of  the  dark  tent  with 
the  fifty-three  pairs  of  gleaming  eyes — every  one  fijced  upon  our- 
selves. Now  and  then,  as  a  flash  of  lightning  in  the  sky  at  night 
will  expose  the  immediate  surroundings  to  view,  so  a  sudden  spark 
from  the  fire  revealed  the  setting  of  the  eyes — ^the  solemn,  dusky 
Arab  faces. 

A  splutter  on  the  fire  as  the  pot  boiled  over  put  an  end  alike 
to  the  time  and  to  the  meditations  called  up  by  it.  The  man 
transferred  the  groimd  berries  to  a  copper  jug,  and,  pouring  the 
boiling  water  on  to  them,  placed  this  second  pot  on  the  hot  ashes. 
We  had  been  sitting  there  for  an  hour,  watching  these  preparations, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  we  might  now  reasonably  entertain  hopes  of 
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tasting  the  results.  Our  expectations  in  this  direction  were  also 
enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  thiee.tiny  cups  which  had  been 
unearthed  from  a  dark  comer  and  handed  to  one  of  the  men 
nearest  the  fire;  He  proceeded  to  rinse  them  out  one  by  one  with 
hot  water,  displaying  a  care  and  absorption  in  the  process  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  simpUcity  of  his  task. 

The  oo£tee  on  the  fire  camQ  to  the  boil ;  the  coffee-maker  poured 
it  back  into  the  original  pot,  which  he  again  set  on  the  ashes.  He 
then  handed  the  empty  jug  to  the  cup-washer,  who  rinsed  each 
cup  out  carefully  with  a  few  drops  of  the  coffee  left  for  this  purpose ; 
very  quietly,  very  precisely  he  placed  each  cup  on  the  groimd 
within  reach  of  the  coffee-maker  and  retreated  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  coffee  on  the  fire  boiled  up ;  we  straightened  ourselves  in 
expectation  as  the  coffee-maker  reached  out  his  hand;  but  he 
emptied  the  boiling  liquid  back  again  into  the  original  pot,  and 
replaced  it  on  the  ashes. 

The  fire  now  burned  very  dimly.  Even  the  man's  form  bending 
over  the  glowing  ashes  was  discernible  only  as  a  black  shadow. 
The  stillness  for  a  few  moments  was  so  great,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  aU  so  centred  on  the  bubbling  coffee-pot,  that  one  felt  as  if 
all  the  meaning  of  life,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  was 
being  distilled  in  the  black  liquid,  and  that  an  incantation  was 
only  necessary  for  the  future  to  take  shape,  and,  rising  out  of  the 
pot,  become  visible^  to  us  all  in  this  mysterious  darkness. 

Again  the  coffee  boiled  up.  Again  the  man  emptied  the  boiling 
liquid  back  into  the  other  pot,  and  replaced  it  on  the  fire. 

The  stillness  and  the  concentration  became  more  intense.  Out- 
side a  lamb's  sudden  cry  and  the  mother's  answering  bleat  rang 
out  sharply  in  the  black  night,  a  distant  reminder  of  a  far-off 
wodd;  it  died  away,  and  the  broken  silence  was  all  the  more 
intense. 

The  coffee  boiled  up. 

By  this  time  one  had  ceased  to  associate  the  drinking  of  coffee 
with  the  end  of  these  mysterious  rites*  The  coffee  of  Cook's 
hotels,  the  co£tee  of  crowded  railway  stations,  whole  coffee,  ground 
ooffoe,  French  coffee,  coffee  at  1«*  8c[.  a  pound ;  the  clatter  of  black 
saucepans,  the  hot  and  anxious  cook,  the  bustling  waiter,  the 
impatient  people  of  the  world  with  only  a  minute  to  wait,  calling 
for  instantaneous  coffee — what  had  coffee  and  all  these  associations 
to  do  with  this  %  And  so  it  was  with  a  certain  shock  that  we 
looked  at  this'magician  pouring  the  result  of  his  black^art  into  the 
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cups,  a  few  carefully  measured  drops  only.  Two  were  handed  to 
us  and  one  to  the  sheik.  We  sipped  the  oily  black  drink  slowly 
and  thoughtfully.  A  hquid  which  had  been  prepared  with  so  much 
deliberation  could  not  be  quaffed  down  with  the  reckless  indiffer- 
ence ordinarily  displayed  in  the  process.  It  was  thick  and  bitter ; 
we  drained  the  last  drop  and  returned  the  cups.  Another  spoonful 
was  poured  in,  and  they  were  passed  back  to  us.  Etiquette  required 
that  we  should  not  refuse  till  the  third  time  of  offering ;  then  the 
remainder  of  the  coffee  was  handed  round  to  the  rest  of  the  company 
in  order  of  rank. 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  crowd  round  the  door,  and  a 
woman  forced  her  way  through  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  She 
squatted  in  front  of  us,  and  held  the  child  down  for  our  closer 
inspection  by  the  firelight. 

'  Ehasta '  (ill),  said  the  Turkish  soldier ;  ^  she  wants  medicine.' 

The  mother  pointed  to  the  sores  on  the  child's  face  and  body, 
the  pleading  eloquence  in  her  dark  eyes  rendering  unnecessary 
any  explanations  on  the  part  of  our  interpreter. 

It  was  a  pathetic  instance  of  the  suffering  induced  by  man, 
even  when  living  so  akin  to  nature,  when  he  tries  to  superimpose 
his  own  crude  ideas  of  beauty  and  expediency  on  to  the  human 
frame.  The  baby,  though  only  a  few  months  old,  had  been  pierced 
in  the  nose  and  ears  for  the  reception  of  the  ornaments  which  were 
to  enhance  its  charms  in  after-life,  and  of  the  blue  bead  which 
would  ensure  its  safety  from  the  one  recognised  enemy — ^the  Evil 
Eye.  The  wounds  were  healing  badly,  and  the  irritation  set  up 
had  caused  fever. 

'  Tell  her  we  can  give  her  medicine,'  we  said  to  the  Turk,  ^  but 
it  is  not  medicine  to  drink ;  it  is  to  wash  the  wounds  with.  If  the 
baby  drinks  it,  it  will  die.'» 

The  message  was  interpreted.  *Aha,  aha,  Mashallah,'  was 
murmured  all  through  the  crowd.  The  baby  became  an  object 
of  intense  interest ;  the  soldier  threw  back  his  head  and  pretended 
to  swallow,  then  he  pointed  significantly  to  heaven  and  to  the 
unconscious  victim  at  his  feet. 

'  Ha !  ha ! '  murmured  the  crowd. 

Hassan  meanwhile  had  begun  to  fidget  uneasily. 

*  There  are  fleas  here,'  he  said ;  ^  you  must  not  stop  any  longer.' 

We  rose,  and  silentiy  salaaming  our  host,  passed  out  of  the  tent. 
It  was  lighter  outside ;  the  moon  had  risen,  casting  mysterious 
black  shadows  round  the  huts,  where  weird  black  and  white  forms 
flitted  stealthily  in  and  out. 
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The  Arab  encampment  into  whicli  we  had  intraded  ourselves 
was  one  of  many  to  be  found  at  intervals  down  the  banks  of  the 
TigriB  below  Mosul.  We  were  on  our  way  to  Bagdad,  floating 
down  stream  on  one  of  the  native  rafts,  and  at  night  when  we 
moored  to  the  shore  it  was  considered  safer  to  establish  ourselves 
within  reach  of  some  such  habitation.  On  this  occasion,  owing  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  low  shelving  mudbanks,  we 
had  been  unable  to  bring  the  raft  right  up  to  the  shore,  and  it  had 
been  moored  at  a  little  distance  out  in  the  water.  The  boatmen 
had  carried  us  across  on  their  backs,  and  had  returned  to  cook 
their  evening  meal  on  board.  We  now  shouted  across  the  water 
to  them  to  come  and  carry  us  back.  As  we  stood  waiting  a 
woman  came  up  to  us,  dra^ng  a  child  by  the  arm,  who  hid 
his  head  in  his  mother's  dress  and  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be 
examined. 

'  He  is  ill  too,'  said  the  Turk, '  like  the  other  child.' 

*  We  will  give  them  some  medicine  when  we  get  on  the  raft,* 
we  said ;  *  tell  them  each  to  send  a  cup.' 

'  And  this  one  says  he  is  ill,'  the  man  went  on,  as  a  tall,  sheepish- 
looking  youth  touched  me  on  the  arm  ;  *'  they  will  all  say  they  are 
in  now  that  they  know  you  have  medicine.' 

*  We  can  only  give  to  those  who  are  really  ill,'  we  answered. 
*  What  is  the  matter  with  this  one  ?  ' 

^  He  has  fever ;  he  cannot  eat,  and  his  head  hurts.'  I  had  some 
quinine  piUs  in  my  pocket,  and  I  gave  three  to  the  boy. 

*  Tell  him  to  take  two  now,  and  not  to  keep  them  in  his  mouth,' 
I  explained,  ^  but  drink  some  water  and  swallow  them  down ;  then, 
when  the  sun  has  risen  one  hour  to-morrow,  let  him  take  the  other 


one.* 


A  dozen  interested  spectators  at  once  went  through  the  whole 
process  in  pantomime.  A  pill  was  swallowed,  and  its  downward 
course  indicated  by  stroking  the  chest.  '  Ha  I '  was  ejaculated  all 
round.  Then  the  second  pill  was  swaUowed  with  equally  sugges- 
tive signs.  The  rising-point  of  the  sun  was  indicated,  and  one 
finger  held  up — and  the  third  pill  swallowed. 

*  Maahallah  ! '  went  up  through  the  crowd,  staring  with  bated 
breath. 

We  boarded  the  raft,  and  had  scarcely  established  ourselves  in 
our  sleeping-hut  when  Hassan  staggered  to  the  door  with  a  huge 
day  pitcher,  capable  of  holding  several  gallons ;  he  deposited  it 
at  our  feet. 

*  For  the  medicine,'  he^said^gravely.^ 

V  2 
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^  We  said  that  the  woman  was  to  send  a  cup/  we  said ; '  the  few 
drops  of  lotion  will  be  lost  in  that/ 

*  For  the  medicine/  he  answered  imperturbably. 

'  We  had  better  send  it  in  one  of  our  cups/ 1  said,  and  I  measured 
out  some  lotion.  Hassan  took  it ;  a  few  minutes  later  he  returned 
laden  with  cups,  jars,  pitchers,  and  bowls  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion. 

'  For  the  medicine,'  he  said,  as  he  deposited  them  beside  us. 

We  looked  at  one  another  aghast. 

'  Say  that  we  have  no  more,'  we  said. 

*  I  have  told  them,'  he  said ;  *  but  they  will  not  go  away.' 

We  went  outside,  where  a  tremendous  hubbub  had  arisen. 
Our  men  were  standing  round  the  edge  of  the  raft,  resolutely  pushing 
would-be  intruders  back  into  the  river.  Up  to  their  waists  in 
water,  hanging  on  to  the  raft  at  every  point,  shouting  out  their 
ailments,  pointing  to  their  throats,  their  eyes,  their  heads,  were 
the  whole  male  population  of  the  place.  In  vain  our  men  strove 
to  keep  them  off ;  the  raft  was  besieged  at  every  point.  In  despera- 
tion we  unmoored  and  floated  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river ; 
the  most  determined  swam  out  after  us,  and  holding  on  to  the 
raft  with  one  hand  stroked  their  chests  and  pointed  to  the  absent 
sun  with  the  other.  Finally,  as  we  drifted  down  stream,  they  gave 
up,  and  the  last  sight  we  had  was  that  of  a  row  of  disconsolate 
invaUds,  suddenly  endowed  with  great  evidences  of  health  and 
strength,  careering  wildly  on  the  mud  flats  in  the  starlight  round  a 
discarded  heap  of  empty  bowls  and  pitchers. 

.      -  *  ;  Louisa  Jbbb. 
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Wild  Wheat. 
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CHAPTER  XIL  : 

THE  LITTLB  RED  SHAWL. 

rpHE  deep  of  one  in  sorrow  is  unlike  any  other  sleep;  it 
I.  is  often  deep  enough  and  fortunately  dreamless,  yet,  never- 
theleas,  tiie  sense  of  oppression  is  ever  present.  The  anguish  is 
only  held  at  bay,  and  the  victim  knows,  even  through  the 
veils  of  slnmber,  that  it  will  have  to  be  reokoned  with  on  his 
awakening. 

Snch  a  sleep  was  that  of  Peter  on  his  beech-leaf  couch.  He 
awoke  more  than  once,  feeling  physically  and  morally  wretched, 
and  tamed  with  a  shiver  to  seek  unconsciousness  afresh.  At 
dawn,  however,  a  dream  came  to  him—a  very  odd  dream,  that 
brought  with  it  a  wonderful  sense  of  relief  and  joy.  He  fancied 
himself  at  home  in  his  own  bed,  and  while  he  lay  there,  happy 
and  at  ease,  his  mother  came  into  the  room,  as  she  was  so  often 
wont  to  do,  and  bent  over  him. 

*He  must  be  cold,'  he  heard  her  say;  and  taking  the  little 
shawl  from  her  own  shoulders  she  spread  it  over  his  feet. 

Then  all  at  once  he  found  himself  lying  under  the  beech- 
tree,  and  heard  the  rustling  of  the  leaves ;  but  he  was  dreaming 
still,  for  it  was  Natiialie  who  was  bending  over  him  and  covering 
his  foet,  and  her  face  was  full  of  the  most  tender  compassion ;  and 
he  himself  lay  still  and  looked  at  her,  filled  with  a  most  blessed 
sense  of  rest  and  confidence.  Nathalie  loved  him;  his  sacrifice 
had  not  beoi  in  vain ! 

As  she  witiidrew  he  started  up.  It  was  no  dream ;  something 
soft  and  warm  was  spread  across  his  feet — a  shawl  I    Stretching 
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out  an  eager  hand  he  drew  it  to  him  and  examined  it.  In  the 
morning  twilight  he  could  not  ascertain  the  colour,  but  the  yer7 
touch  assured  him  that  it  was  not  his  mother's  shawl ;  it  was  not 
so  large  as  that  which  she  was  wont  to  wear,  and  it  had  a  knotted 
fringe.  Could  it,  indeed,  belong  to  Nathalie?  The  dream  had 
been  so  vivid — could  it  be  she  who  had  inspired  it  1 

He  kissed  the  shawl  as  he  had  so  often  kissed  the  handkerchief, 
and  in  so  doing  discovered  that  it  smelt,  not  of  violets  but  of 
lavender.  Surely  all  the  sweet  things  in  the  world  belonged  to 
her !  Perhaps  uneasy  at  the  great  break  which  she  had  caused 
him  to  make  in  his  life,  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  and  so  had 
gone  wandering  out  in  the  woods,  providing  herself  with  this  Uttle 
wrap  lest  the  chill,  damp  air  of  the  dawn  might  be  hurtful  to  her. 

He  pictured  her  standing  by  her  window  to  assure  herself  that 
the  dawn  had  indeed  come,  then  drawing  out  this  very  shawl  from 
the  lavender-scented  receptacle  where  it  had  lain  enfolded,  throwing 
it  about  her  shoulders,  descending  the  stairs,  and  at  last  creeping 
out  amid  the  trees.  He  could  fancy  her  start  of  surprise  when  she 
caught  sight  of  his  prostrate  figure.  Ah,  surely  her  heart  must 
have  smitten  her  when  she  recognised  that  it  was  no  tramp  or 
poacher,  but  her  homeless  lover.  It  was  she,  no  doubt,  who  had 
breathed  those  compassionate  words, '  He  must  be  cold ' ;  and  then, 
uncovering  her  own  shoulders,  she  had  spread  the  shawl  over  his 
feet. 

Peter  forgot  the  chill  of  the  daybreak,  and  curling  himself  up 
again  on  his  leafy  couch,  hugged  his  treasure  to  him.  The  mere 
contact  was  comforting.  Kind  Nathalie!  (Generous  Nathalie — 
she  would  give  him  more  than  this,  and  before  long. 

He  did  not  sleep  again,  but  lay  there  watching  life  and  colour 
creep  over  the  world,  and  listening  to  the  gradual  awakening  of 
Nature.  How  deliciously  cool  and  sweet  was  the  morning  air; 
how  blithe  the  twittering  of  the  birds ;  how  glorious  the  sunrise 
seen  thus  through  overarching  boughs,  that  seemed  for  the  moment 
to  be  actually  on  fire !  It  was  a  beautiful,  vigorous  world  after  aU 
— a  world  that  was  good  to  dwell  in.  To-day  he  was  to  begin  his 
new  tife,  and  even  at  dawn  Nathalie's  gift  had  come  to  him.  Was 
it  not  a  happy  omen  1 

When  the  sun  was  fairly  up  Peter  got  up  too,  and  refreshed 
himself  by  a  plunge  in  the  river,  which  set  the  young  blood  dAn^jyig 
in  his  veins.  Having  dried  himself  by  sitting  in  the  sun,  he  re- 
sumed  his  clothes,  and  again  retumcKl  to  the  woods,  where  he 
wandered  happily  enough  till  it  was  time  to  make  his  way  to 
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Keeper  Meadway^s.  The  shawl,  which  by  daylight  proved  to  be 
red,  had  been  stowed  away  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

It  was  not  yet  eight  when  he  tamed  in  at  the  gate  which  led 
into  the  keepers  small  garden.  Pme  was  already  at  work  tying 
op  carnations  with  deft,  sonbomt  fingers.  She  looked  up,  tossing 
back  her  dark  curls,  and  smiling  at  him,  half  shyly,  half  mis- 
chieYoaBly,  as  she  gave  him  *  (}ood-day.' 

Peter  passed  on,  a  little  vexed.    What  made  the  girl  look  at 
him  so  oddly?    Indoors  he  found  Mrs.  Meadway,  with  a  very 
face,  superintending  the  frying  of  bacon. 
^Tis  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Hounsell  ?    Breakfast  bain't  quite  ready. 
It's  not  gone  eight  yet ;  but  I'll  have  it  on  the  table  soon.' 

^Fm  in  no  hurry/  said  Peter.  ^Can  I  go  to  my  room, 
MiB.  Meadway!  I  should  like  to  tidy  up  a  little  before 
breakfast' 

*  'Tis  all  ready,'  returned  Mrs.  Meadway ;  *  if  ye'U  just  step  up 
the  stabcB  ye  can  go  right  in.' 

Peter  stepped  up  the  stairs,  or  rather  the  ladder,  which  led  to 
tiie  upper  portion  of  the  keeper's  house,  and  opening  the  door 
immediately  opposite  found  himself  in  a  little  whitewashed  room 
about  nine  feet  square,  very  bare,  but  miraculously  clean  and 
neat.  On  the  white  walls  were  pinned  some  coloured  prints; 
a  big  jug  of  flowers  stood  on  the  window-sill ;  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  was  a  row  of  books,  and  perched  beside  them  was  a  large 
doD. 

Surely  tiiis  room  was  not  meant  for  him ;  it  must  be  Prue's. 

He  was  hastily  retreating  when  he  almost  knocked  over  the 
girl  herself,  at  that  moment  ascending  the  ladder  with  a  jug  in  her 
hand. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  cried ;  ^  I  have  made  a  mistake.' 
*Yes,'  returned  she,   *  that's  my  room.    You — ^you  mustn't 

tiiink  me  a  baby  because  I  keep  my  doll — 'tis  just  for  remembrance ; 
I  never  loved  any  other  doll  so  dear.  But,  of  course,  I  don't  play 
with  Nancy  now.' 

^  You  are  like  me,'  said  Peter.  ^  I  keep  my  first  pocket-knife, 
not  because  I  ever  use  it— indeed,  it  was  so  blunt  at  the  best  of 
times  that  it  never  cut  anything  except  my  own  fingers — ^but  because 
I  bought  it  for  tiireepence  at  Shroton  Fair.' 

They  both  laughed ;  and  then  Prue  said  :  *  That's  your  room, 
next  mine.  I'm  just  bringing  you  a  little  hot  water.  I  thought 
maybe  you  was  used  to  hot  water.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Peter,  '  I  am  glad  of  it  because  I  want  to 
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shave ;  but  70U  mustn't  wait  on  me,  Frae.    FII  fetch  it  myself 
another  day.    I  am  snie  70a  never  carried  hot  water  for  Jim.' 
Fme  smiled  hesitatingly  before  replying  : 

*  'Twas  different  with  Jim.' 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Meadway's  voice  sounded  from  down- 
stairs: 

^You'll  find  your  portaiantie  all  right,  Mr.  Hounsell;  but 
we've  had  to  leave  your  other  box  in  the  woodshed.  Meadway 
says  there'll  be  no  gettin'  of  it  into  the  house.' 

*  To  be  sure,'  agreed  Feter ;  *  I  was  a  fool  to  bring  it.' 

Mrs.  Meadway's  anxious  face  now  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

*  If  it's  anything  important  what's  in  it,  we  mid  make  room  in 
the  parlour,'  she  suggested. 

*  No,  no,'  returned  he ;  ^  it  is  full  of  books— only  books.  I  dare- 
say they  will  keep  quite  dry  in  the  woodshed.  I  don't  know  why 
I  brought  them.' 

He  heaved  a  sigh  as  he  entered  his  tiny  room,  passing 
Frue,  who  was  on  her  way  out  after  depositing  the  hot  water 
on  his  little  painted  washstand.  There  were  no  books  here, 
no  flowers,  no  pictures  on  the  walls.  It  was  spotlessly  clean,  but 
very  bare. 

^  It's  a  poor  j)lace,'  said  Frue  wistfully,  as  she  descended  the 
stairs. 

When  Feter  presently  joined  the  family  circle  he  looked  cheerful 
enough,  nevertheless,  and  responded  gaily  to  the  keeper's  jests  on 
the  subject  of  his  dandified  appearance. 

^  It  be  waste  o'  time,  an'  so  ye'U  find  it,  to  shave  more  nor 
twice  a  week,'  announced  Mectdway.  ^  'Tis  Wednesday,  true,  so 
'tis.  Well,  take  my  advice,  Mr. — ^I  mean  Hounsell — an'  leave  the 
razor  alone  till  Sunday.  'Tis  a  deal  more  convenient,  and  a  deal 
warmer  to  wear  a  bit  o'  beard.  Well,  Frue,  ye  little  hussy,  ye  be 
there,  be  ye  ?  What  was  ye  doin'  traipsin'  about  the  woods  so 
early  ? ' 

Peter  glanced  quickly  at  Frue,  and  saw  that  her  face  was 
crimson. 

*'  What  was  ye  doin',  I  say  ?  '  repeated  her  father.  *  'Tis  all 
very  well  to  go  waUdn'  in  the  wood,  but  ye  mid  wait,  I  think,  till 
the  sun's  up.' 

*  Oh,  I  like  to  get  up  early,'  rejoined  Frue,  still  very  red  in 
the  face.  *  All  the  creatures  are  so  tame  then,  an'  it's  so  quiet 
and  nice.' 
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*  You'U  get  jour  death  o'  cold  some  day/  remarked  Mrs.  Mead- 
way  fretfully.  ^  If  s  as  damp  as  damp  early  in  the  morning  an' 
ye  hadn't  so  mnch  as  a  shawl  on  to-day— nothin'  but  that  thin 
print  frock.' 

*She  had  a  shawl,  thongh,  mother/  put  in  the  keeper,  cor- 
recting her.  ^  I  see'd  her  go  by  the  window,  and  I  could  see  the 
shawl  again  her  dress.' 

*  Well,  I  see'd  her  come  in  wi'out  one,  then,  for  I  passed  the 
rramrk— didn't  I,  Frue  !  ' 

Pme  jumped  up  hastily  and  made  a  pretence  of  being  very  busy 
setting  the  little  straight  upon  tiie  coals. 

'  Did  ye  have  a  shawl  on,  or  didn't  ye,  maidie  ? '  cried  the 
keeper.  'I'm  not  easy  mistook.  Turn  about  and  give  us  a 
stndght  answer.' 

Prue  did  not  turn  round,  but  she  answered  in  a  muffled 
voice: 

*  I  did  have  a  shawl,  but  I — ^I  must  have  dropped  it.' 

*'  Dear,  to  be  sure ! '  exclaimed  her  mother.  *'  That  beautiful 
shawl  what  ye  got  off  the  Christmas-tree  !  I  never  knowed  'ee  be 
so  careless,  maid.' 

*  ril  look  for  it  presently,'  said  Prue. 

'  Come  and  sit  down  to  your  breakfast,'  conmianded  her  father. 
*  If  you've  been  out  and  about  since  daybreak  ye'll  want  a  bite  o' 
summat.' 

Frue  turned  round  obedientiy.  Her  cheeks  were  not  even  yet 
cool,  and  her  eyes  were  downcast ;  but  Peter  fixed  her  with  his 
gaze  as  she  regained  her  seat. 

*  Was  it  a  red  shawl  1 '  he  asked  sharply. 

Prue's  dark  head  drooped  lower  and  lower,  and  she  did  not 
dare  to  meet  his  glance. 

*  Yes,'  she  faltered. 

^  Then  I  think  I've  got  it  here,'  said  he. 

Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  he  drew  out  the  token  which 
had  be«i  the  cause  of  so  many  blissful  fancies,  and  tossed  it  across 
the  table  to  her. 

Prue  was  forced  to  look  up.  There  was  fear  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
sort  of  appeal. 

*  Why,  wherever  did  you  find  it  1 '  exclaimed  the  keeper.  '  It 
be  the  maid's,  sure  enough.' 

Peter  looked  fuH  at  the  girl  before  he  answered,  relaxing  a 
littie: 

*  Oh,  I  just  picked  it  up.' 
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'Well,  all's  weU  as  ends  weU/  summed  up  Mr.  Headway. 
*  Have  a  bit  more  baoon,  man  %  We  did  ought  to  be  steppin' 
soon.' 

No  further  conversation  ensued.  The  keeper  was  intent  on 
the  business  of  the  moment,  Mrs.  Meadway  was  dislracted  between 
her  natural  thrift  and  her  desire  to  present  a  genteel  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  new  lodger,  while  little  Prue,  the  household 
cricket,  who  generally  chirped  so  blithely,  was  absolutely  mute. 
Though  Peter  had  scorned  to  bring  down  the  parental  wrath  upon 
her,  he  felt,  nevertheless,  exasperated.  Why  had  he  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  fancy  that  NatiiaUe,  his  reserved,  elusive  Uttle  lady, 
would  ever  commit  so  indiscreet  an  action,  and  why  had  that 
silly  child,  by  her  uncalled-for  interference,  misled  him  ? 

She  divined  his  annoyance,  and  taxed  him  with  it  when  they 
found  themselves  alone  for  a  moment  before  the  two  keepers  set 
forth. 

^  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you,'  she  said ;  '  I — ^I  meant  to  come 
back  and  take  away  my  shawl  before  you  found  out.  You  were 
shivering  so.' 

*  I  agree  with  your  father,'  said  Peter  severely ;  *  you  oughtn't 
to  be  wandering  about  all  alone  before  it  is  light.  What  should 
you  have  done  if  I  had  been  a  tramp  or  a  poacher  ?  ' 

*0h,  nobody  would  ever  want  to  hurt  me,'  rejoined  Prue. 
^  I  am  quite  at  home  in  the  woods.  I'm  always  up  early,  though 
not  quite  so  early  as  this  morning.  The  fact  is,  I  couldn't 
sleep.' 

*  And  why  was  that  ?  '  inquired  Peter  carelessly,  as  she  paused. 
'  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  you,'  admitted  Prue.    '  Barnes's  man, 

what  brought  your  luggage  last  night,  be  said  you  weren't  at 
home,  and  you  weren't  sleeping  at  the  Blue  Lion,  and  nobody 
knew  where  you  were.  So  I  fancied  perhaps  you  had  gone  to  the 
wood.    I  went  to  look  for  you,  really.' 

He  gazed  at  her  doubtfully,  and  presently  his  face  softened ; 
after  all  she  was  only  a  child,  and  she  meant  it  kindly. 

'  Tou  are  not  vexed  with  me  now,  are  you  ? '  she  adced  anxiously. 

Peter  shook  his  hectd,  and  admitted  that  he  was  no  longer 
vexed ;  and  then,  hearing  the  keeper  call,  he  went  out  hastily  to 
join  him. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

A  COMPACT. 

Pktbb  was  provided  with  a  gun  of  his  own ;  one  which  he  had  not 
Bcrapled  to  take  away,  as  it  had  been  a  gift  from  his  father.  There* 
fore,  thoog^  Keeper  Meadway  duly  introduced  him  to  the  gun- 
room, the  visit  was  a  merely  perfunctory  one ;  and  they  were 
about  to  set  forth  for  the  coverts  when  a  messenger  sunmioned 
them  to  Miss  Manvers'  presence. 

She  was  in  the  garden,  barefooted  as  before,  but  not  paddling. 
She  was  much  flushed,  and  seemed  out  of  breath,  and  proceeded  to 
account  for  these  symptoms  after  a  brief  salutation. 

*  Fm  a  bit  pufied,'  she  observed.  '  Fve  just  been  doing  my 
hour's  running — ^rather  trying  at  my  age;  but  it's  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment.' 

She  spoke  to  Peter,  who  made  no  reply,  being,  in  fact,  entirely 
preoccupied  with  anxiety  concerning  Nathalie's  whereabouts ;  and 
his  superior  took  upon  himself  to  answer  for  him. 

*  If  you'll  excuse  me,  mum,'  said  Meadway,  raising  a  depreca- 
tory finger  to  his  forelock, '  I'd  drop  these  'ere  new-fangled  notions, 
I  would.  'Tis  terr'ble  dangerous  at  your  time  o'  life,  mum,  to  be 
a-gettin'  of  yourself  in  sich  a  heat,  an'  then  to  go  a-standin'  bare- 
foot on  the  damp  grass.' 

*  That's  all  ycu  know  about  it,  Meadway,'  responded  Miss 
Manvers  cheerfully.  *  It's  going  to  make  me  young  again,  I  tell 
you — get  all  the  stiffness  out  of  my  joints.  Tou  won't  know  me 
in  a  month  or  two ;  I  shall  be  running  after  you  all,  and  poking 
you  up  when  you're  lazy,  and  popping  down  on  you  when  you 
least  expect  it— see  if  I  don't.' 

Meanwhile  the  poor  old  lady  certainly  presented  an  exhausted 
appearance ;  her  face  was  streaming  with  perspiration,  her  attire 
disordered,  and  when  she  presentiy  made  a  few  steps  towards  Peter 
a  distinct  limp  was  perceptible. 

'  Well,  Hounsell,  and  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  I  want  to  see 
how  you  look  now  that  you  are  a  keeper.  That's  why  I  sent  for 
you.  ffm — ^you  don't  look  very  like  a  keeper  yet,  but  when  you 
get  your  clotiies  it  will  make  a  difference.  By-the-by,  you  must 
see  about  getting  measured  for  them — ^you  know  you  are  entitled 
to  a  suit  of  clothes  every  year  ?    If  s  your  perquisite.' 
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This  was  a  touch  of  ignominy  which  Peter  had  not  expected, 
and  his  bee  betmyed  his  feelings. 

*  Aha  I '  cried  the  old  lady,  tiiiowing  out  an  aocnsatoiy  finger. 
*  Caught  joviy  have  I!  I  took  your  measure  yesterday,  young 
man,  in  another  kind  of  way.  You  are  not  in  earnest.  This  is  just 
a  bit  of  nonsense — ^your  heart  is  not  in  the  business.* 

At  that  moment  Nathalie  approached  from  the  house,  and 
Peter  instantly  pulled  himself  together. 

*  On  the  contrary,  madam,'  he  <»ied,  *  my  whole  heart  is  in  the 
business.    I  will  get  measured  for  the  clothes  to-day.' 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  at  NatiiaUe,  who  did  not,  however,  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  cup  which  she  was  carrying. 

*  Ah,  my  hay-tea ! '  remarked  Miss  levers.  ^  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  hay-tea.  Headway  1  It's  an  excellent  drink,  and  remark- 
ably cheap.  Tou  should  get  your  missus  to  make  you  some.  The 
closer  we  go  to  Nature  the  better  it  will  be  for  us  in  every  way — 
the  better  for  our  bodies  and  our  souls,  too.  The  beasts  are  inno- 
cent enough,  aren't  they,  Meadway  ? ' 

The  keeper,  relaxing  into  a  grin,  remarked  that  he  would  allow 
some  of  'em  was ;  but  not  varmint.  No,  he  couldn't  say  as  varmint 
was  innocent. 

*  Stui!  and  nonsense ! '  exclaimed  his  mistress.  *  Vermin  only 
obey  the  dictates  of  Nature.  Nature  is  always  innocent,  if  left 
to  itself ;  Nature  is  always  wise.  Now,  what  do  the  beasts  do  ? 
They  run  about  a  great  deal ;  and  they  walk  through  streams,  and 
stand  in  the  water  when  it's  hot ;  and  when  it  rains  and  they  get 
wet  they  don't  worry  about  it,  but  just  wait  patiently  till  they 
dry  of  themselves.  Then  they  eat  grass,  and  the  wholesome 
juices  of  the  earth  do  them  a  lot  of  good,  do  you  see,  Meadway  ? 
Well,  the  Abb6  Eneipp  follows  Nature,  and  I  follow  the  Abb6 
Eneipp ;  and  as  I  can't  eat  grass  in  its  natural  state,  T  diink  hay- 
tea.  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  more  people 
drank  hay-tea.  Now,  do  think  of  it,  Meadway.  Tell  Mrs.  Mead- 
way it's  extremely  simple  to  make — you  have  only  just  to  put  a 
handful  of  hay  in  a  jug  and  pour  on  boiling  water.  I  am  sure 
your  wife  ought  to  try  it,  too ;  she  looks  delicate,  poor  thing ! 
And  Prue — it  would  certainly  do  Prue  good.' 

Mr.  Meadway,  with  a  stifled  gufEaw,  returned  that  he  didn't 
think  them  notions  would  suit  the  likes  of  him  and  his  family ; 
and  a  heated  argument  ensued,  Headway's  long  service  and  Miss 
Manvers's  own  bluntness  entitling  him,  as  he  conceived,  to  greater 
plainness  of  speaking  than  is  usual  from  a  dependent  to  his  superior. 
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Meanwhile  Peter,  profiting  hj  tiie  old  lady's  preoccupation,  had 
drawn  near  to  Nathalie,  who,  after  handing  the  cup  to  Mias  Manvers, 
had  tamed  as  if  to  re-enter  the  house.  She  dropped  her  parasol — 
po88ibl7  intentionally — ^a  paoe  or  two  away  from  him,  and  he 
hastened  to  pick  it  up. 

*  When  %  '  he  whispered  breathlessly,  as  he  handed  it  to  her. 
'  What  do  yon  mean  %  '  she  returned,  shrinking. 

*  Ton  said  if  I  became  underkeeper  here  I  should  see  you  every 
day.    When  will  you  see  me — to-day  1 ' 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  kind  of  terror.  Peter^s  face  was  set, 
determined ;  he  looked  years  older  than  when  she  had  last  spoken 
to  him  on  the  Downs — altogether  unlike  the  Peter  she  knew. 

'  Ton  said  every  day,'  he  repeated  relentlessly.  ^  When  will 
yon  meet  me  to-day,  and  where  ?  I  have  fulfilled  my  part  of  the 
compact — ^you  must  keep  to  yours.' 

*  At  seven,  then,  by  the  beech-tree,'  she  stammered ;  *  but  I 
don't  promise ' 

*  Nathalie ! '  called  Miss  Manvers  at  this  juncture.  *  Where  are 
you,  child  ?  I  want  you  to  tell  Meadway  how  much  better  I  am 
since  I  b^an  the  Eneipp  cure.  Why  do  you  always  stand  behind 
me  when  you  know  this  horrid  stiff  neck  of  mine  prevents  my 
looking  round  ? ' 

Nathalie  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  but  not  before  she  had 
stolen  another  glimce  at  Peter.  He  did  not  seem  elated  at  her 
concession ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  daim  it  as  a  right.  He 
looked  at  her  almost  threateningly  as  he,  too,  turned  away. 

*  All  this  'ere  messin'  wi'  cold  water  don't  seem  to  ha'  done 
much  for  your  rheumatics,  mum,'  remarked  Meadway.  ^  A  drop 
of  embrocation  and  a  bit  o'  noo  flannel  'ud  do  ye  a  deal  more  good.' 

Nathalie,  however,  upheld  her  cousin,  and  endeavoured,  half- 
playfully,  half-satiricaUy,  to  convince  the  keeper ;  being  conscious 
neverthdess,  all  the  time  of  Peter's  silent,  unbending  presence. 

What  did  the  man  mean,  she  asked  herself,  what  did  he  want  1 
She  was  actually  beginning  to  feel  afraid  of  him. 

She  was  glad  when  Miss  Manvers,  growing  suddenly  tired  of 
the  discussion,  abruptly  dismissed  the  two  keepers ;  but  all  that 
day  she  was  haunted  by  a  nightmare-Uke  sense  of  oppression  and 
inoroaaing  fear. 

Peter  was  already  at  the  rendezvous  when  she  arrived,  and 
received  her  with  the  same  stem  gravity  which  had  marked  his 
attitude  of  the  morning. 

^Let  us  sit  down,'  she  said,  after  they  had  clasped  hands; 
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indeed,  she  was  trembling  so  much  that  she  could  not  veij  well 
have  remained  standing.    Even  her  voice  was  unsteady. 

Peter  sat  down  beside  her  in  silence. 

'  Well  ? '  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness. 

*  Well  ?  '  repeated  he,  very  gravely  and  resolutely.  '  I  have 
made  the  sacrifice — ^now  I  claim  the  reward.' 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  gasped. 

'  I  mean  that  you  must  now  give  up  trifling  with  me.  I  have 
cut  myself  off  for  ever  from  my  own  home  and  my  own  people, 
because  you  bade  me ' 

'  I ! '  she  interrupted,  with  a  little  shriek.  ^  Oh,  Mr.  Hounselly 
do  not  be  so  foolish  !    I  never ' 

'  It  is  quite  useless  to  deny  it,'  said  Peter,  his  steady  deter- 
mination breaking  down  her  attempted  equivocation  as  his 
strong  hand  might  have  broken  down  a  barrier  of  straw.  *  You 
know  what  you  said.  I  have  acted  upon  it.  Now  you  must 
act.' 

She  gazed  up  at  him  fascinated,  imable  for  the  moment  to  frame 
a  reply. 

^  I  am  not  going  to  put  myself  under  your  feet  any  more,'  he 
went  on ;  *  I'm  not  going  to  weary  you  or  to  humble  myself  by 
saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  You  know  how  I  love 
you.' 

'  And  do  you  think,'  she  broke  out,  with  a  pale  smile,  as  he 
paused,  ^  do  you  tiiink  that  you  can  frighten  me  into  loving  you  in 
return  ? ' 

^  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  you,'  said  Peter. 

She  laughed  once  more,  endeavouring  to  regain  her  self-posses- 
sion. 

^Mr.  Peter  Hounsell,  you  must  not  be  absurd.  I  could  not 
possibly  guess  that  you  would  act  upon  words  so  lightly  spoken. 
And  now,  surely  you  must  see  that  you  have  made  it  more  im- 
possible than  ever  for  me  to  have  anything  to  say  to  you  1  How 
can  I  associate  with  the  underkeeper  ?  ' 

She  meant  to  sting  him,  but  his  strong  resolve  steeled  him 
against  such  petty  stabs.  As  well  might  a  wasp  seek  to  wound  a 
man  in  armour.    Peter  simply  brushed  the  subterfuge  aside. 

'  We  won't  discuss  that  point,'  he  said  calmly.  '  I  have  your 
promise — ^implied  if  not  actually  spoken — that,  imder  certain 
conditions,  you  would  meet  me  every  day.  I  have  fulfilled  these 
oonditions,  and  I  hold  you  to  the  compact.' 

'  You  want,  I  suppose,'  she  cried,  with  a  petulance  that  was 
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veiynear  to  tears,  *  to  marr7me  by  force,  and  make  me  live  at  the 
Headways*  cottage  ?  ' 

*  I  want  nothing  of  the  kind/  he  returned,  in  tiie  same  steady, 
even  voice.  *  I  would  never  ask  you  to  marry  me  xmtil  I  could 
make  a  home  for  you.  I  ask  you  to  give  me  opportunities  of 
seeing  you,  so  that  I  may  make  you  love  me.  When  you  love  me 
as  I  love  you,  you  will  be  ready  to  face  the  world  with  me.  No 
man  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  man  who  cannot  make  a  fit  home  for 
Uie  woman  he  loves.  I  can  work  like  another' — half-xmcon- 
sdoualy  he  spread  out  his  vigorous  hands — '  I  have  brains,  too, 
and  I  can  use  them.' 

She  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  very  still ;  but  suddenly  throwing 
back  her  head,  burst  out  laughing,  her  mirth  ringing  out  this  time 
with  a  truer  note. 

*  It  is  a  trial  of  wills,  I  suppose  ?  '  she  said.  '  Well,  we  shall 
see  who  conquers.' 

As  she  regained  confidence  he  seemed  to  lose  it. 

*  Do  not  make  up  your  mind  beforehand ! '  he  cried  pleadingly. 
'Give  me  a  chance — a  fair  chance,  like  any  other  man.  Re- 
member, I  have  given  up  everything  in  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  it.* 

She  grew  serious  again,  and  her  eyes  fell. 

*  Surely,  surely,'  went  on  Peter  vehemently,  *  I  must  succeed. 
No  one  in  all  tiie  world  can  love  you  as  I  do.  I  would  die  for 
you.    I  think  what  I  am  doing  is  almost  worse  than  death.' 

*  Oh,  hush  ! '  broke  out  Nathalie  petulantly.  *  Will  you  never 
have  done  reproaching  me  ?  There,  I  will  give  you  your  chance. 
You  shall  see  me  as  much  as  you  will,  for — ^let  me  see — ^for  three 
months;  till  my  birthday,  let  us  say.  But  if  when  that  time 
comes  I — ^I  am  no  nearer  to  you  than  before,  then  we  must  part. 
You  must  see  for  yourself  that  we  could  not  go  on  like  this  for 
ever.' 

'  Tin  your  birthday  t '  he  repeated,  catching  at  the  first  part  of 
her  speech.    *  And  when  will  that  be  ?  ' 

*In  November— on  the  fifteenth  of  November.  Oh,  you 
foolish,  foolish  boy  I  It  is  all  so  wild,  so  silly !  Why,  I  shall  be 
twenty-six  on  that  day.  I  am  years  older  than  you.  My  hair  is 
already  growing  white.' 

As  he  laughed  incredulously  she  stepped  into  the  open  space 
beside  tiie  tree,  and  snatched  off  her  hat. 

*  But  look,  look !    See  how  many  white  hairs  I  have  ! ' 

Peter  stepped  towards  her,  full  of  timid  joy  at  being  permitted 
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to  draw  so  near  to  her,  and  saw  that  indeed  tiiere  was  almost  as 
much  silver  as  gold  in  that  wonderful  soft  hair  of  hers.  Possibly 
its  peculiar  ethereal  radiance  was  due  to  tiie  fact. 

^  It  is  beautiful ! '  he  said  fervently ;  adding,  with  sudden 
anxiety  :  '  But  why  should  your  hair  be  white  ?  Have  you  had 
an  illness  or  trouble  %  ' 

'  I  have  had  trouble/  she  replied,  with  a  quiver  of  the  lip. 

^  Tell  me  about  it,'  urged  Peter  impulsively. 

*  Never— oh,  never!  It  is  dead — ^buried;  it  shall  never  be 
dragged  again  from  its  grave ! ' 

The  cry  seemed  wrung  from  her,  and  she  turned  away  abruptly. 

*  WeU,'  said  Peter  tremulously,  after  a  moment,  '  I  can  only 
hope  and  pray  that  some  day  you  will  give  me  the  right  to  comfort 
you.  I  said  I  would  not  put  myself  under  your  feet  any  more» 
but  I  did  not  mean  it.  I  am  at  your  feet  always — ^always — ^your 
lover,  your  slave.' 

Nathalie  gazed  at  him  with  that  queer  little  secret  smile  of 
hers.  ^  I  do  believe  you  love  me ;  it  would  be  well  if  I  could  bring 
myself  to  love  you.  I  am  so  lonely,  so  dependent ;  at  any  moment 
I  may  be  cast  ofE  and  driven  out  into  the  world.' 

^  I  almost  wish  that  could  happen,'  cried  Peter  eagerly ;  ^  for 
then  you  would  be  forced  to  come  to  me.' 

She  smiled  again  without  repljong ;  but  the  smile  was  so  sweet, 
and  her  eyes  so  kind,  tiiat  Peter  had  to  put  a  strong  check  on 
himself  to  keep  his  ardour  within  bounds. 

^  And  now  I  am  going,'  said  Nathalie ;  '  and  I  will  come  again 
to-morrow — ^perhaps.  I  do  not  promise  every  day— it  may  not  be 
possible  to  come  every  day ;  but  I  promise  you  shall  see  me  often.' 

Petor  stood  looking  after  her  till  she  disappeared  amid  tiie 
undergrowth,  enraptured,  intoxicated,  and  yet  bewildered.  The 
prize  was  almost  within  his  grasp,  he  thought,  and  yet  how  baffling 
she  was.    Might  she  not  elude  him  even  at  the  last  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

KBEPBB  HOUNSELL. 


In  the  middle  of  that  night  there  was  an  alarm  of  poachers,  and 
Peter,  roused  from  a  sound  sleep  by  Mr.  Meadway's  excited  tones, 
dressed  hastily  and  joined  him  in  the  living-room. 
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The  keeper's  isio^  wore  an  expression  of  righteous  wrath  tempered 
with  eznltaticm.  '  We  are  pretty  sure  to  catch  the  rascals  now, 
we  be  ! '  he  cried.  '  You  bain't  very  slack,  and  I'm  a  very  good 
warrant  myself  to  run  'em  down  if  we  can  get  anyways  near 
them.' 

Peter  was  infected  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  set  forth  on  the 
adventure  tinglfng  in  every  limb.  He  was  a  true  sportsman,  and 
had  ever  found  tiie  chase  of  bird  or  beast  exhilarating  enough ; 
but  as  he  sped  through  the  moonlit  woods,  with  his  ears  pricked, 
as  it  were,  and  his  eyes  strained  to  detect  the  shadowy  form  of 
his  quarry,  he  owned  that  no  chase  in  the  world  was  so  exciting 
as  the  pursuit  of  man.  The  primary  instinct  of  destructiveness 
awoke  within  him;  his  fingers  closed  fiercely  on  the  stout  stick 
with  which,  by  his  leader's  instructions,  he  had  provided  himself. 
Had  he  come  up  with  tiie  supposed  gang  of  poachers  he  would 
have  worked  havoc  among  them.  But  though  he  and  Keeper 
Headway  scoured  the  coverts  till  daybreak,  causing  many  a  startied 
pheasant  to  fly  skyward  with  a  crow  of  warning  that  would  have 
informed  any  wary  intruder  of  their  whereabouts,  and  sending 
rabbits  innumerable  scuttling  into  tiie  underwood,  the  trespassers, 
if  such  there  were,  escaped  their  pursuit. 

^et,  abortive  as  the  chase  had  been,  Peter  often  looked  back 
to  it,  recalling  the  flapping  of  the  dewy  leaves  in  his  face,  the 
mystery  surrounding  tiie  tangle  of  trees  in  the  moonlight;  the 
ctieB  of  the  wild  things ;  the  very  sound  of  his  own  footsteps  as  they 
fell  muffled  in  the  night ;  above  all,  the  queer,  unlooked-for  eager- 
ness which  had  suddenly  awakened  within  himself — eagerness 
which  was  almost  savagery,  and  yet  held  within  it  an  element  of 
delight. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  tiiey  returned  to  the  cottage,  and 
Peter  went  straight  up  to  his  room  to  remedy  the  disorder  of  his 
perfunctory  toilet.  Prue's  door  was  open,  and  he  saw  that  her 
Uttie  chamber  was  already  in  perfect  order,  and  that  in  the  middle 
of  tiie  bed  the  doll  lay  outstretched,  carefully  covered  with  its 
owner's  littie  red  shawl.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  entered  his 
own  room,  which  was  also  a  picture  of  neatness,  the  bed  made, 
and  a  jug  of  hot  water  awaiting  him  on  the  washstand. 

Prue  was  alone  in  the  kitchen  when  he  descended.  After  a 
word  of  greeting  he  began  to  take  her  to  task  for  not  suffering  him 
to  wait  upon  himself. 

*  I  like  to  do  for  you,'  said  Prue.  '  I  like  you  to  have  things 
that  you  are  used  to.' 
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*  How  shall  I  repay  you  ? '  he  resumed  laughingly.  *  Shall  I 
get  you  a  new  hat  for  your  doll  ?  ' 

Prue  blushed.  '  I  washed  Nancy's  frock  to-day/  she  explained 
hastily.    '  I  can't  let  her  things  be  dirty.' 

^  And  you  thought  she  might  be  cold  without  one  ?  '  suggested 
Peter. 

*  Well,  then,  what  matter  if  I  did  ?  '  returned  she  defiantly. 
'  Poor  old  Nancy  !  I  had  many  a  happy  day  with  her  when  I  was 
a  child.    I'm  not  going  to  neglect  her  now.' 

'  I  think  you  ought  to  take  her  up  some  breakfast,'  said  Peter. 

Prue  tossed  her  head  without  replying,  and  crossing  the  room 
with  a  dignified  air  called  to  her  mother  that  breakfast  was  ready ; 
then,  returning  to  the  table,  and  sitting  down,  resting  her  elbows 
upon  it  and  her  chin  on  her  hands,  she  leaned  forward,  gazing 
eamestiy  at  Peter. 

^  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that,  child  ?  '  he  asked. 

^  I  am  not  a  child ;  I  am  seventeen,'  said  Prue,  in  a  low  voice. 
'  I  can  understand  things  and  feel  things — ^and  I  can  keep  a 
secret.' 

'  You  queer  little  thing ! '  remarked  Peter,  returning  her  gaze 
curiously.  The  girl  spoke  with  real  emotion,  and  there  was  a 
depth  of  meaning  in  her  gaze  which  he  could  not  read ;  but  as 
tiie  keeper  and  his  wife  entered  at  that  moment  he  was  unable  to 
pursue  the  conversation. 

At  seven  o'clock  he  betook  himself  to  the  beech-tree,  but, 
though  he  waited  long,  Nathalie  did  not  appear.  It  was  true  she 
had  warned  him  that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  her  to  come 
every  day,  but  still  on  that  day  she  might  have  made  an  effort  to 
see  him. 

As  he  stood  propped  against  the  tree,  chafing  inwardly  and 
tapping  an  impatient  foot,  he  heard  a  rustle  in  the  bushes  a  few 
paces  away  from  him,  and,  turning  round,  saw  Prue's  small  figure 
emerging  horn,  them.    She  paused,  hesitating. 

*  It  must  be  nearly  supper-time,'  she  remarked,  as  he  did  not 
speak. 

^  Yes,  I  should  think  so.    You  had  better  make  haste  home.' 

Then,  as  she  still  stood  looking  at  him  questioningly,  he  added, 
with  a  burst  of  irritation  : 

'  What  are  you  doing,  poking  and  prying  about  here  ?  You 
seem  a  very  curious  little  girl.' 

Without  a  word  Prue  turned  and  flew ;  but  not  before  he  had 
noted  the  expression  of  her  face.    He  recalled  it  afterwards  more 
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than  once  ;  it  had  a  surprised,  pained  look,  such  as  a  child's  might 
wear  which,  seeking  for  a  caress,  received  a  blow. 

Poor  little  maid !  She  meant  no  harm,  he  said  to  himself ; 
and,  with  a  sigh,  he  prepared  to  follow  her. 

On  entering  tiie  keeper's  cottage  he  found  the  Rector  installed 
in  tiie  best  arm-chair.  The  good  man's  back  was  turned  to  the 
do(v,  and  Peter's  entrance  was  at  first  xmperceived  bj  him ;  indeed, 
from  his  somewhat  constrained  attitude  and  the  weary  poise  of 
his  head,  it  would  seem  that  he  found  it  a  sufficiently  difficult  task 
to  cope  witii  Mrs.  Headway's  flow  of  eloquence. 

*  'Tis  a  very  good  man  in  his  way,'  the  keeper's  wife  was  saying, 
^  and  religious  in's  heart,  but  not  what  a  body  mid  call  an  example, 
sir.  Headway — ^he  do  feel  right  enough,  but  he  be  a  terr'ble  one 
for  hidin'  his  light  under  a  bush,  Mr.  Sunning — he  be.  An'  I'm 
sure  it  bain't  for  tiie  want  o'  tellin'.  There,  from  mamin'  to  night 
I  do  be  a-tryin'  to  speak  the  word  in  season — ^I  do  indeed.  I  do 
do  it  reg'lar.  Only  last  night  when  the  scare  come  about  the 
poachers,  an'  he  was  a-dressin'  of  hisself  so  quick  as  he  could, 
I  did  say  to  en :  "  Headway,"  I  did  say,  "  the  foxes  have  a-got 
their  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  a-got  their  nesses.  You  did 
ought  to  be  glad  you've  a-got  a  bed  to  lay  on.  Headway,"  I  says.' 

A  tremor  seemed  to  pass  through  the  Rector's  frame. 

*  And  your  husband,  no  doubt,  was  as  grateful  as  he  ought 
to  be  ?'  he  remarked. 

*  Well,  no ;  I  can't  say  as  he  was,  sir,'  admitted  Mrs.  Headway, 
sorrowfully.  ^  There,  he  did  say  words  as  'ud  fair  shock  ye  if 
[  was  to  repeat  'em ;  but  he  don't  mean  no  harm,  sir.  'Tis  the 
want  o'  knowledge — 'tis  tiie  want  o'  knowledge  an'  not  malice, 
an'  I  bain't  discouraged.  When  he  did  come  back  this  mamin' 
I  were  ready  for  'en.  Sajrs  I :  "  Headway,"  I  says,  "  ye've  laboured 
all  the  night.  Headway,"  I  says,  '*  an'  catched  nothin' ;  but  there," 
I  sajrs,  ''  nt  down  to  your  breakfast ;  man  doesn't  live  by  bread 
alone  "—didn't  I,  Hr.  Hounsell  ? ' 

The  Rector  turned  round  sharply  before  Peter  could  reply. 

*  I  want  a  word  with  you,'  he  said.  *  I  have  come  on  purpose 
to  see  you,  Peter.    Come  outside  with  me  for  a  moment.' 

Peter  stepped  back  to  let  him  pass,  and  followed  him  beyond 
the  little  garden  into  the  wood.  He  had  known  very  well  that 
Mr.  Bunning's  visit  was  intended  for  him,  and,  had  he  not  felt  that 
it  would  be  cowardly  to  shirk  the  impending  interview,  he  would 
have  withdrawn  before  the  conclusion  of  Hrs.  Headway's  tirade. 
As  it  was,  he  faced  his  old  friend  with  evident  reluctance. 

o  2 
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The  Rector,  a  spare  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  face  at  once 
clever  and  kindly,  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  without  speaking, 
and  then,  bringing  down  his  hand  sharply  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder,  inquired : 

*  Are  you  stark,  staring  mad,  Peter  ? ' 

^  Everyone  asks  me  the  same  question,'  responded  Peter,  with 
a  somewhat  bitter  smile.  *  No ;  I  am  sane  enough.  I  am  acting 
with  full  deliberation.' 

'  But  why  ? '  persisted  the  other.  '  What  is  your  reason  t 
I  have  known  you  ever  since  you  were  bom,  and  I  don't  for  one 
moment  share  the  beUef  of  your  people  at  home.  It  was  not 
because  you  quarrelled  with  Godfrey  that  you  have  taken  this 
step ;  you  would  not  stoop  to  anything  so  mean  as  to  retaliate  for 
the  blow  to  your  own  pride  by  wounding  theirs.  Even  your 
mother  believes  this  of  you,  Peter ;  but  I  do  not.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Peter. 

'  There  were  a  thousand  ways  open  to  you  in  which  you  could 
have  gained  an  honest  Uving,'  went  on  Mr.  Bunning.  ^Why 
should  you  choose  this  ? ' 

'  I  can't  tell  you,'  returned  Peter. 

*  You  mean  you  won't  I ' 
'  Well,  I  suppose  I  do.' 

*  I  am  hurt,'  said  tiie  Rector ;  *  grieved  to  the  heart's  core. 
I  used  to  be  so  proud  of  you — you  were  so  full  of  promise.  I  ex- 
pected great  things  of  you,  and  now  you  have  sunk  to  this ;  you 
have  lowered  yourself  to  the  level  of  a  peasant — ^a  mere  dod« 
Your  presence  in  this  neighbourhood  in  your  actual  capacity  is  an 
insult  to  your  family ;  and  now  I  tell  you  it  is  an  insult  to  me, 
your  .old  friend  and  master,  your  painstaking  teacher.  I  feel 
outraged— outraged,  I  tell  you,  Peter ! ' 

The  Rector's  fine,  pale  face  had  become  suffused  with  red,  his 
voice  shook,  his  eyes  positively  flashed.  Peter  had  never  seen  him 
thus  moved. 

His  own  voice  was  sharp  with  anger  and  pain  as  he  broke 
out  in  reply : 

*  Oh,  why  can't  you  leave  me  alone  ?  What  does  it  matter 
to  anyone  what  I  do  .with  my  own  life  ?  Forget  your  promising 
pupil,  sir — ^forget  Peter  Hounsell.  I  do  not  exist  for  my  own 
mother — ^I  needn't  exist  for  you.  I  am,  as  you  say,  a  mere  dod — 
leave  it  at  that.' 

He  turned  away,  striding  towards  the  garden  gate.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  Rector  followed  him. 
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*  Forgive  me,  Peter ! '  he  exclaimed.    '  I — ^I  was  carried  away, 

I M7  dear  boy,  nothing  can  ever  alter  my  affection  for  you.   To 

me  yon  will  always  be  Peter,  my  &vonrite  pnpiL  I — ^I  hope  you 
wiD  always  look  on  me  as  your  friend.  If  at  any  time  you  feel 
incGned  to  give  me  your  confidence  you  may  depend  that  it  shall 
be  kept  inviolate.' 

Peter  strode  on  witiiout  turning  his  head.  Had  he  looked 
round  he  might  have  given  way  to  the  emotion  which  was  suffo- 
eating  him ;  the  sob  which  he  was  choking  down  might  have  burst 
from  him.  He  flung  open  the  gate  and  passed  up  the  path  with 
unseeing  eyes,  almost  knocking  over  Prue,  who  at  that  moment 
ran  to  the  door. 

The  Rector  stood  looking  after  him,  his  hand  upon  the  gate, 
but  without  seddng  to  enter. 

^  I  don't  understand,'  he  said,  unconsciously  speaking  aloud  in 
his  distress;  ^ I  don't  xmderstand.' 

Peter  made  but  a  poor  supper,  as  Mrs.  Headway  remarked 
more  than  once,  and  was  glad  when  the  meal  was  over.  As  he 
stood  smoking  his  pipe  gloomily  in  the  little  yard,  Prue  stole  up 
to  him. 

*  Mr.  Hounsell,  I  must  tell  you  something.' 

He  j^ced  at  her ;  her  face  looked  pale,  her  eyes  unnaturally 
large  and  dark.  She  seemed  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  speak, 
and  an  equally  strong  fear  of  giving  him  offence. 

*  Well,  whaf  s  the  matter  ?  '  he  said  kindly,  but  a  little  im- 
patiently too.  fr  "^^  j 

*  I  told  you  this  morning  I  could  keep  a  secret,'  resumed  Prue 
timidly.  ^  I  wasn't  quite  sure  then,  but  Fm  sure  now.  It's  your 
secret,  Mr.  Hounsell.  I  know  why  you  have  left  home,  and  why 
you  want  to  live  here  in  the  wood  with  us.' 

*  Do  you,  indeed  ?  '  said  Peter,  stiffening  ominously. 

*  Don't  be  angry  t '  pleaded  the  little  creature,  tiurowing  out  a 
deprecating  hand.  *  I  didn't  want  to  pry — I  didn't,  indeed.  You 
see,  it  was  this  way.  When  you  were  out  so  long  in  the  night, 
I  knew  you'd  never  go  to  bed  again,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  straighten 
up  your  room  against  you  came  back ;  and  under  your  pillow  I 
found — ^this.' 

Thrusting  her  hand  into  her  bosom  she  drew  forth  Nathalie's 
handkerchief  and  held  it  towards  him.  Peter,  with  rising  colour, 
took  it  quickly  from  her. 

*I  couldn't  help  seeing  the  name,'  explained  the  girl  peni« 
tently.    *  Pve  been  carrying  it  about  all  day  because  I  was  afraid 
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mother  might  find  it.  Mother  looks  about  her  a  good  bit  some- 
timesy  when  she's  dusting.  She  found  a  letter  of  Jim  Bridle's 
once * 

She  paused,  pursing  up  her  lips. 

Peter's  face  relaxed,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He  had,  indeed, 
observed  the  lively  interest  evinced  by  Mrs.  Meadway  in  her  neigh- 
bours' concerns,  and  on  this  account  he  usually  carried  Nathalie's 
handkerchief  about  his  person.  In  the  hurry  of  the  night  alarm 
he  had  forgotten  this  precaution,  and,  oddly  enough,  throughout 
that  day  had  not  recalled  the  necessity  for  it. 

*  And  just  now,'  resumed  Prue,  ^  when  I  heard  Parson  say  he 
couldn't  understand  you,  I  felt  all  in  a  minute  that  I  understood, 
and  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you.  It  didn't  seem  honest  not  to 
tell  you.  But  I  promise  faithful,  Mr.  Hounsell,  it  shall  never  pass 
my  lips — ^never ! ' 

Peter  smiled  outright;  and,  encouraged  by  his  friendly  look, 
the  girl  went  on  eagerly  : 

'  Oh.  I  do  think  it's  such  a  wonderful  thing  to  do — ^I  do  admire 
you  for  it.  'Tis  just  what  a  man  would  do  in  a  story.  And  she's 
just  like  a  story — she's  like  a  fairy  princess.  I  watch  sometimes 
for  quite  a  long  time  to  see  her  go  by.  She's  such  a  beautiful 
lady — so  beautiful  every  way.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  did  it,  Mr. 
Hounsell.  How  proud  she  must  be  that  you  should  give  up  so 
much  for  her  sake  ! ' 

An  almost  imperceptible  cloud  overspread  Peter's  face;  but 
presently  his  brow  cleared. 

*  I  think  she  must  like  me  a  little  for  doing  it,  Prue/  he  said ; 
•  don't  you  ?  ' 

'  Like  you  a  little  ! '  she  repeated,  clasping  her  hands  ecstatic- 
ally. ^  She  must  feel  that  she  can  never  love  you  enough  for  it. 
If  a  man  did  that  for  me  I  should  want  to  lie  down  and  die  for 
him.  But  no  one  will  ever  love  me  like  that,'  she  added  sorrow- 
fully. 

*  Why  not  ? '  queried  Peter,  interested  and  amused.  He  had 
never  seen  such  a  speaking  face  as  the  face  of  this  littie  brown 
maid. 

*  Folks  like  us  never  fall  in  love  that  way,'  she  explained ; 
'  'tis  only  among  gentry,  I  do  'low,  and  in  books.  With  us,  you 
know,  'tisn't  the  same.  A  man  mostly  picks  up  the  maid  what's 
nearest  at  hand.  There's  Jim  Bridle — he  used  to  walk  with  Eliza 
Maidment ;  but  when  he  went  away  he  said  he'd  have  to  look  out 
for  another  sweetheart.' 
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Peter  laughed;  and  Prue  went  on,  after  ruminating  for  a 
moment: 

*  And  father,  he  was  courtin'  my  Axmt  Jane  xmtil  she  was  took 
witii  the  rheumatic  fever,  and  then  he  left  her  for  mother,  because 
he  said  he  was  afraid  she  might  have  it  again,  and  tiien  he'd  have 
to  look  after  her  instead  of  her  lookin'  after  him.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Peter. 

He  knew  she  spoke  the  truth.  In  her  class  of  life  propinquity 
and  convenience  actuate  most  men  in  their  choice  of  a  helpmate ; 
and  tiie  girls  are  often  enough  led  by  the  same  motives. 

^All  the  same,'  resumed  Prue,  ^as  I  told  you  this  morning, 
I  can  xmderstand  things,  and  I — I  know  all  you  are  feeling,  Mr. 
Hounsell,  and  FU  try  and  help  you  every  way  I  can.' 

^  Thank  you,'  said  he,  amused  by  her  fervent  tone.  Poor 
little  girl !  How  could  she  help  him  ?  But  if  it  pleased  her  to 
think  she  could,  let  her  try,  by  all  means.  At  any  rate,  the  human 
sympathy  was  sweet  to  him,  and  took  away  something  of  the 
soreness  engendered  by  the  disappointment  and  annoyance  which 
had  &llen  to  his  lot  that  day. 


(To  be  contvnued,) 
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ri1HE  time  has  come  to  think  of  trout  and  of  catching  them,  and 
X  Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodgson's  TroiU  Fishing  ^  is  a  source  of  reflec- 
tion. Beginning  with  trout  flies,  he  somehow  ^gets  caught  up' 
in  a  treatise  on  Calvinism  and  ^scientific  Determinism.'  About 
Calvin  I  should  be  happy  to  discourse,  though  I  never  heard  that 
he  even  trolled  with  a  minnow  in  the  Lake  of  (Geneva,  but  ^  Deter- 
minism '  is  another  affair.  On  looking  at  Mr.  Hodgson's  coloured 
prints  of  flies  one  sees  that  they  are  big  ones,  and  are  meant  to  be 
fished  with  wet.  Now,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Hodgson  himself  can 
and  does  catch  trout  witii  wet  flies  in  chalk  streams  (not  merely  in 
a  breeze  in  a  flat — everybody  can  do  that),  and,  as  he  can  succeed 
thus,  the  problem  is  settled,  gohitur  ambtdando.  The  thing  can 
be  done.  But  most  people  cannot  do  the  trick.  Being  con- 
genitally  a  duffer,  and  very  short-sighted,  I  can  seldom  catch  a 
trout  with  a  dry  fly  in  a  chalk  stream.  With  a  wet  fly  I  cannot 
catch  them  at  all,  except  in  a  wind,  or  when  they  are  grubbing  in 
weeds  and  pushing  up  their  tails,  when  they  will  sometimeB  take 
a  wet  fly.  That,  as  a  rule,  they  immensely  prefer  a  dry  fly,  when 
they  are  rising  at  natural  floating  flies,  is  experience  so  common 
as  to  be  almost  universal.  Mr.  Hodgson  himself  is  the  exception ; 
he  can  take  such  trout  with  wet  flies.  But  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who  cannot  do  so,  will  go  on  using  dry  flies.  Even  in  a  rapid 
Highland  stream,  the  Tummel,  I  have  seen  a  very  good  fisher  fail 
to  get  a  trout  till  I  advised  him  to  dry  his  flies,  which  he  did,  for 
the  first  time,  and  then  he  was  successful. 

Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  that  Greenwell's  Glory  'is  not  green.' 
Of  course  it  is  named  after  the  inventor,  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell, 
of  Durham,  the  eminent  archaeologist.  Long  ago  the  learned 
Canon  saw  the  trout  eagerly  take  a  certain  fly — its  entomological 
name  I  know  not — and  had  it  imitated  in  a  rough-and-ready  way. 
His  success  was  great,  and  if  the  Canon  had  a  royalty  of  a  penny 

>  A.  and  0.  Black. 
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a  gross  (m  OieenweD^s  Olories,  he  wotild  be  rioli  beyond  the 
dieamB  of  avarioe.  There  seems  to  be  no  copycight  in  artificial 
flies ;  the  Society  of  Authors  should  look  into  tUs  matter. 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  successful  experiments  with  sky-blue 
and  scarlet  artificial  Mayflies  do  not  persuade  Mr.  Hodgson  that 
trout  are  colour-bUnd  or  indifferent  to  colour.  It  is  a  case  for 
making  more  experiments  in  various  conditions.  The  angling 
world  is  very  lazy;  Sir  Herbert's  experiments,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  stand  alone,  like  those  of  Sir  IK^lliam  Crookes  on  D.  D. 
Home  and  ^movements  of  objects  without  physical  contact.' 
There  was  only  one  D.  D.  Home,  but  there  is  always  a  Mayfly 
seas<m,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  ought  to  try  the  '  Bloody  Mary's '  (I  prefer 
to  call  the  scarlet  Mayfly  the  *  Mary  Tudor')  for  himself.  It  has 
not  proved  possible  to  get  small  duns  dyed  scarlet  of  the  proper 
translucency,  but  the  difficulty  may  be  surmounted. 


Mr.  Hodgson  is  quite  right  in  advising,  in  a  loch,  the  use  of  the 
finest  gut  compatible  with  strength.  I  once  fished  a  Highland 
loch,  using  the  same  flies  as  a  friend  (the  wasp  was  the  favourite), 
but  employing  the  finest  gut  of  the  chalk  stream.  My  friend,  who, 
used  tiie  ordinary  thick  gut  of  Highland  lochs,  had  scarcely  a  rise, 
while,  for  once,  I  was  lucky,  and  got  a  number  of  sea  trout  and  a 
salmon.  The  water  was  brown,  and  there  was  plenty  of  breeze, 
yet  the  fish  preferred  the  ffies  on  fine  gut. 


I  do  not  know  who  beheves,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  si^  people  do 
believe,  that  *  in  the  Eennet  the  trout  are  proof  agidnst  all  ffies 
but  the  Mayfly.'  In  a  ripple  on  the  long,  dead  flats  the  trout  of 
Kennet  take  a  wet  fly  just  as  trout  do  in  a  Highland  loch.  But 
the  big  ones,  of  from  three  to  eight  pounds,  are  total  abstainers  on 
these  occasions  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes),  and  they  do  take  the 
Mayfly.  If  the  rule  of  the  water  is  that  you  return  everything 
under  two  pounds,  tiie  wet  fly  is  not  of  much  avail  in  the  Kennet, 
though  a  man  may  catch  dozens  of  trout  under  weight.  When  the 
txout  miss  the  natural  fly  in  the  Kennet  (and  I  have  seen  them 
miss  more  often  than  they  scored),  there  is  not  much  use  in  fishing 
for  them.  They  do  not  mean  business,  just  as  a  salmon  is  only 
playing  when  he  keeps  on  *  coming  short '  at  the  artificial  fly.  But 
Mr.  Hodgson  seems  to  find  that  trout  miss  the  real  fly  very  often. 
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whereas  I  have  seldom  seen  it  happen.  He  argues  that  they  do 
not  feed  m  earnest  till  many  real  flies  have  been  drenched.  It  is 
a  painful  circumstance  that  Mr.  Hodgson  would  rather  like  to  see 
worm  fishing  permitted  on  chalk  streams.  There  ought  to  be  no 
fishing  with  the  worm  at  all — it  is  not  fair  on  the  worm.  If  I  could 
forgive  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  would  be  for  the  sake  of  Ids  fantasy  The 
Whusiler  which  is  a  fishing  story  of  unequalled  merit  and,  of 
course,  of  a  mythical  complexion. 

♦    ♦ 

♦ 

Autograph-hunting  is  a  sport  hard  to  understand.  Somebody 
has  paid  9002.  for  a  draft  of  a  letter  written  by  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  Where  is  the  value  ?  It  is  a  long  letter,  perhaps  2500 
words,  in  the  queen's  large,  legible  hand.  But  it  had  been  pubUshed 
in  a  photographic  facsimile,  with  text  and  translation  in  print,  and 
every  drop  of  historical  information  had  been  wrung  out  of  it  by 
Father  Pollen,  S.J.  If  the  original  draft  had  then  been  burned, 
nobody  would  have  been  the  poorer,  except  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Mr.  Scott  of  Halkshill,  the  owner.  His  family  generously  presented 
Father  Pollen's  admirable  edition  to  the  Scottish  Historical  Society 
a  year  ago,  so  it  is  not  the  novel  historical  contents  that  make  the 
seven  pages  of  old  paper  sell  for  900Z.  I  hope  that  the  purchaser 
of  a  small  parcel  of  State  papers  of  1576,  about  a  robbery  of  jewels 
from  Queen  Mary  when  a  prisoner,  will  print  the  contents,  as  they 
may  have  artistic  if  not  precisely  historic  interest. 


Dxuring  the  controversy  on  ^  Compulsory  Oreek '  Ught  has  been 
thrown  on  the  curious  differences  that  exist  among  different  human 
minds.  Several  gentlemen  and  one  or  two  ladies  have  explained, 
in  the  columns  of  Nature,  their  own  sufferings  and  their  own  limita- 
tions. They  were  scientifically  bent,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  pass, 
at  Cambridge,  a  preUminary  examination  in  Greek.  They  teU  us 
about  the  methods  whereby  they  acquired  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  the  language  of  the  Qods,  of  Homer,  and  of  Sophocles.  They 
learned  a  Uttle  of  the  grammar,  they  got  the  cribs  by  heart,  and 
knew  the  Greek  words  by  head-mark ;  and  thus,  with  much  waste 
of  their  precious  youthful  days,  ihej  just  managed  to  satisfy 
examiners.  They  forgot  in  a  few  weeks  liie  little  they  had  known, 
and  as  to  the  existence  of  any  literary  merit  or  charm  in  what 
they  had  read,  they  were  absolutely  unconscious  of  it — and  no 
wonder. 
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Minds  of  this  cast  have  been  cmell^  treated !  It  is  a  burning 
diame,  and  nothing  less,  that  budding  ^  sdentists '  should  be  set 
to  cut  Greek  blocks  with  the  razors  of  their  modem  minds.  But 
their  academic  tormentors  will  say  that  they  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  minds  of  tins  peculiar  quality ;  '  We  did  not  know 
that  people  could  be  such  idiots/  they  will  explain.  It  was  their 
business  to  know,  and  to  adjust  the  system  of  education  accordingly. 


What  is  sauce  for  the  scientific  goose  is  also  sauce  for  the  classical 
and  literary  gand^.  I  entirely  agree  in  the  opiuion  that  scientific 
minds,  as  a  rule,  are  incapable  of  Greek,  and  Mr.  Darwin  himself 
could  never  learn  German.  In  the  AthencBum  for  April  1,  a  writer 
on  *  N  rays '  suggests  tiiat  the  staff  of  M.  Blondlot's  laboratory  at 
Nancy  perhaps  could  not  express  themselves  in  English.  Perhaps 
the  scientific  intelligence  cannot  master  alien  tongues.  In  that 
case  scientists  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  waste  the  minds  that 
might  be  diflcovermg  M  rays  in  poetry  and  prose  of  which  they  win 
never  discover  the  merit.  Perhaps  M  or  N  or  Z  rays  are  not  more 
*  useful '  than  Greek,  but  one  never  knows.  They  may  contribute 
to  the  ^  synthesis  of  sugars,'  and  make  these  commodities  cheaper 
— a  boon  which  we  can  never  expect  from  Greek.  But  if  Greek  is 
not  to  be  *  compulsory,'  why  should  mathematics  be  ^  compulsory '  ? 
Some  minds  are  as  incapable  of  mathematics  as  '  scientists '  are 
incapable  of  Greek  or  of  Uterature. 


My  own  experience  of  mathematics  is  exactly  parallel  to  the 
scientific  men's  experience  of  Greek.  By  the  cruelty  of  an  effete 
University,  I  was  doomed  to  master  two  whole  books  of  Euclid 
or  be  ploughed  in  <  Smalls.'  Nobody  could  teach  me  Euclid,  still 
less  Algebra.  My  brain  and  nervous  system  broke  down ;  mine 
eyes  were  filled  witii  childish  tears.  I  sobbed  hysterically.  That 
way  lay  madness.  Of  Arithmetic  I  was  equally  incapable.  Buying 
a  Colenso  and  a  EucUd,  and  retiring  into  seclusion,  I  acquired 
Aiitiimetic,  to  this  extent,  that  I  pleased  examiners  by  triumphantly 
proving  '  Therefore  a  penny  =s  2402.'  They  let  me  through,  none 
the  less,  perhaps  allowing  my  Latin  prose  to  compeiisate  for 
my  matiiematical  imbedhty.  I  did  know,  for  a  week,  two  books 
of  Euclid  well  enough  to  pass  upon  ;  Euclid,  granting  his  premisses, 
is  a  logical  and  not  uninteresting  writer.  But  my  youth  was 
embittered.    I  cannot  say  that  my  time  was  wasted,  because  it 
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was  worth  nothing  (to  Science),  and  does  not  count.  In  other 
respects  compulsory  arithmetic  was  as  hard  on  me  as  compulsory 
Euripides  on  the  children  of  Science.  Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  were,  I  believe,  on  my  mathematical  level,  and 
could  not  take  honours  at  CSambridge,  though  all  of  them  were  at 
least  as  clever  (in  a  useless  way)  as  the  ordinary  Science  man. 
All  were  victims  of  compulsion. 


Yet,  surely,  Bomei^vng  must  be  compulsory!  Mathematics, 
obviously,  ought  not  to  be,  because  some  people,  above  the  standard 
of  idiocy,  are  incapable  of  mathematics.  Greek  ought  not  to  be 
compulsory,  because  Greek  literature  (or  any  literature,  probably) 
is  empty  nonsense  to  the  yoimg  scientific  men  and  women.  There 
must,  nevertheless,  be  some  test  to  prove  whether  the  student 
knows  anything  at  all,  has  taken  any  trouble  at  all,  or  not.  Would 
it  not  suffice  merely  to  examine  every  candidate  in  what  he  thinks 
he  knows,  in  the  study  which  he  professes  that  he  has  pursued  and 
intends  to  pursue  %  If  he  can  pass  in  that,  be  it  history,  electricity, 
conchology,  classics,  or  what  not,  let  him  pass,  and  go  on  Ids 
learned  way  rejoicing.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that 
the  historian  should  have  to  pass  in  Latin,  because  charters  and 
other  non-classical  documents  and  chronicles  are  couched  in  a 
low  form  of  that  language.  But  the  modem  historian  can  do  very 
well  without  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Aristotle.  Greek  ought 
not  to  be  exhibited  to  the  scientific  man ;  it  makes  him  so  angry, 
except  when  he  is  misusing  it  to  coin  scientific  terminology. 

The  objection  may  be  urged  tiiat,  as  very  few  boys  will  learn 
Greek  if  it  is  not  compulsory,  schoolmasters  will  starve.  But  that 
is  only  the  usual  ^  rub  in  the  green '  of  political  economy.  You 
make  sugar  of  beetroot,  and  the  West  Indies  starve.  You  invent 
a  new  machine,  and  working  men  starve.  You  invent  new  photo- 
graphic methods  of  reproducing  drawings,  and  wood-engravers 
starve.  Economically  speaking,  all  this  is  just  as  it  should  be, 
or  must  be,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  schoolmasters.  They 
must  apply  their  energies  otherwise.  No  doubt  many  of  them 
are  not  too  stupid  to  learn  science,  as  Cato  learned  Greek,  late  in 
life.  The  elder  members  of  the  profession  must  blandly  perish  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  like  other  species  out  of  harmony  with 
their  environment.    Things  will  adjust  themselves,  and,  in  a 
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generation  or  two,  onl7  the  people  who  deserve  to  learn  Greek 
will  learn  it.  I  do  not  see  why  German  should  not  be  compulsory, 
because  German  is  useful,  and,  besides,  is  much  more  difficult 
and  distasteful  than  Greek,  demanding  more  application  and 
mAViTig  less  appeal  to  the  useless  literary  taste.  One  would  be 
more  sorry  for  schoolmasters — ^nay,  there  might  be  no  prospect  of 
starvation  before  them  at  all — ^if  they  had  taught  Greek  in  a 
sensible  way,  and  made  even  the  beginnings  of  the  study  interesting. 
But  they  ground  at  grammar — empty  grammar — ^without  even 
telling  us  who  the  Greeks  were,  and  why  they  have  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable reputation  for  some  centuries.  The  awkward  position  of 
schoolmasters  is  due  to  their  own  want  of  intelligence,  and  stereo- 
typed, wrong-headed  methods. 

.*♦.* 

The  anonymous  letter-writer  is  usually  not  a  very  sagacious 
person.    Here  is  an  example  : 

^Lonqman's  Magazine  for  January  1905.  ''At  the  Sign  of 
the  Ship,"  p.  284.  "  In  an  article  published  in  Harper*8  Magazine 
for'  November  I  wrote  something  about  Queen  Mary  and  Joseph 
Biccio.  The  date  was  June  1566.  To  my  horror,  in  the  printed 
article,  David  appeared,  not  Joseph.  Someone  having  authority 
substituted '  David,'  but  the  authority  was  not  historical  authority, 
for  David  died,  in  painful  circumstances  familiar  to  all,  on  March  9. 
He  could  not  be  receiving  mysterious  diamonds  and  a  secret  mis- 
sion from  the  Queen  in  June ;  it  was  one  of  the  blunders  that  I 
do  noi  make." 

*I  have  just  come  across  the  above.  It  rather  amuses  me, 
especially  that  last  line  t  For  if  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  had  thought 
for  a  minute  he  would  have  remembered  that  under  the  old-style 
calendar  June  1566  was  some  nine  months  anterior  to  March  9, 
1566,  and  therefore,  po  far  as  [nc]  there  being  any  anachronism, 
David  might  have  pocketed  the  diamonds  and  fulfilled  his  mission, 
and  gone  back  to  his  Queen  long  before  March  9.  If  it  had  been 
March  29,  Mr.  A,  L.  would  have  been  all  right. 

*  I  think  it  is  worth  a  penny  to  put  this  before  the  infallible 
A.  L.* 

The  correction  is  uncalled  for.  David  Riccio  was  murdered  on 
the  March  9  immediately  preceding  June  1566 — by  our  reckoning, 
on  March  9,  1566.  Had  I  Uved  at  his  period,  I  would  have  written 
that  he  perished  on  March  9,  1565.  Living  in  the  present  era,  I 
say  March  9,  1566,  like  other  people.    If  one  wants  to  be  meticu- 
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loualy  accurate  (and  to  puzzle  the  general  reader)  one  writes  that 
Riccio  was  dirked  on  March  9,  1565-66.  Moreover,  all  the  world 
knows  that  he  was  dead  before  June  1566,  and  could  not  then 
be  carrying  diamonds  and  messages.  However,  even  Mr.  Fraser- 
Tytler,  and,  I  think,  even  Macaulay,  fell  into  slips  from  accuracy 
by  overlooking  the  confusion  caused  in  year  dates  by  the  change  of 
reckoning. 

Similar  nice  derangements  of  dates  occur  in  a  narrative  which, 
I  hope,  the  reader  will  find  curious.  We  are  well  accustomed  to 
autobiographical  novels,  in  which  the  heroes  recount  their  own 
heroic  adventures.  They  usually  begin,  ^  Tou  ask  me,  my  grand- 
children,' and  then  the  old  boy  tells  of  his  loves  and  wars.  Now, 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  get  a  genuine  narration  of  adventures  by  the 
adventurer  in  the  times  dear  to  historic  fiction.  Very  few  men 
who  have  been  mixed  up  in  great  affairs  sat  down  to  write  out 
their  own  stories,  like  Sir  James  Melville  and  Sir  James  Turner. 
Both  of  these  amusing  authors  kept  their  love  adventures  ^  out  of 
the  memorial,'  and  their  works  are  not  asked  for  at  the  circulating 
Ubraries.  Both  have  given  materials  to  novelists,  but  neither  is 
read — the  more's  the  pity. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Soci6t6  de  THistoire  du  Protestantisme 
Fran9ais  (January-February  1905)  we  find  a  real  autobiographical 
hero.  Ftench  Protestant  history  is  not  gay ;  wherever  you  open 
it  you  find  something  about  the  Edict  of  Nantes  or  the  Bartholomew 
massacre.  The  Protestants  had  the  worse  of  the  battle,  and  were 
abominably  ill-treated,  but  they  did  a  great  deal  of  butchery 
themselves,  and  after  sending  in  a  waggon-load  of  Catholic  prisoners, 
each  lacking  a  hand  and  a  foot,  what  could  they  expect  ?  How- 
ever, our  hero,  Alexandre  Savons,  was  only  thirteen,  and  did  no 
harm  to  anybody.  He  came  from  Montauban,  and  was  of  a  legal 
family.  He  says  that  his  mother  died  in  1651,  and  that  he  was 
born  in  1672,  and  was  nine  at  his  mother's  death  !  The  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  will  therefore  observe  that  the  mother  died  in  1681, 
not  in  1651.  Alexandre  was  a  very  weakly  child,  and  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devoted,  taught  him  to  detest  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Alexandre  nearly  died  of  sorrow  when 
she  departed  this  life,  but  his  father  was  very  kind,  treated  him 
like  a  grown  man,  and  entrusted  him  to  collect  his  rents  and  sell 
his  cattle.    In  September  1685,  Alexandre's  brother  and  sister 
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were  taken  away,  and,  being  very  young,  easily  embraced  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Alexandre  frankly  says  that,  if 
he  had  been  caught,  he  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  though 
leloctantly.  He  retired  into  a  dry  ditch,  prayed  for  courage,  and 
got  it !  He  '  felt  an  inexpressible  joy,  a  new  courage,'  and,  yet 
more  extraordinary,  new  physical  strength.  He  had  never  been 
able  before  to  waUc  two  miles,  but  now  he  went  off  and  walked 
eleven  miles,  while  later  he  often  did  fifteen  or  eighteen  in  a  day- 
He  left  comfort  and  even  wealth  behind  him,  for  his  father  had 
no  taste  for  martyrdom.  At  his  first  halt  he  met  a  friend,  Lalauze, 
who  was  making  for  Bordeaux,  but  had  not  money  for  both. 
Alexandre  returned  homewards,  with  what  he  calls  '  the  criminal 
design '  of  selling  some  of  his  father's  wheat.  But  he  asked  only 
hsii  the  market  price,  and  every  customer  disUked  the  transaction 
and  refused  to  buy.  He  could  have  taken  as  much  as  he  needed 
out  of  15,000  francs  in  gold  belonging  to  his  father.  He  had 
helped  to  hide  this  treasure  not  long  before,  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  dragooning  the  Protestants  of  Montauban.  Not  many 
boys  would  have  hesitated^  as  the  father  was  a  sad  good  Pro- 
testant at  heart ;  but  Alexandre  thought  the  action  wrong,  and 
wandered  off  to  save  his  soul  with  only  eight  francs  in  his  pocket ! 
He  reminds  me  of  St.  Theresa  starting  for  martyrdom  among  the 
Moors  at  a  very  tender  age. 

♦ 

Resbting  the  temptation  to  help  himself  to  some  plate,  a 
watch,  and  a  horse  at  an  inn,  Alexandre  walked  along,  ingeniously 
throwing  off  his  track  some  people  who  were  sent  after  him  by  his 
father.  An  innkeeper  tried  to  make  him  go  to  Mass,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  tell  a  lie,  told  a  good  one,  and  escaped.  Carrying  his 
shoes  over  his  shoulder,  he  trudged  along,  and  tried  sleeping  in 
the  open  air,  but  was  afraid  of  being  eaten  up  quick  by  wolves. 
Luckily  a  passer-by  with  a  led  horse  let  him  mount  it,  and  he 
overtook  his  fugitive  friend  Lalauze.  Two  nice  Protestant  girls 
gave  him  sixty  francs,  and  said  that  they,  too,  meant  to  run  away. 
During  two  wet  days  the  tender  theologian  did  nothing  but  sing 
psalms  and  talk  controversy  with  a  priest.  At  the  next  village 
Alexandre  was  put  in  the  lock-up,  and  menaced  with  the  galleys 
or  the  gibbet,  and  got  nothing  to  eat.  But  the  boy  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  and  was  turned  loose.  By  one  way  or  another  they 
reached  Marseilles,  and  saw  the  galleys  full  of  Protestants.  Money 
never  failed  the  fugitives ;  they  bought  good  clothes,  pretended  to 
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be  Chevaliers  de  MalUie,  took  a  papist  (fugitive  for  some  roguery) 
as  a  valet,  went  on  board  a  ship,  and  so,  by  Glenoa  and  Gibraltar, 
to  Amsterdam.  Here  a  generous  unde  turned  up,  and  Alexandre 
went  to  Leyden,  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  famous  University  of 
that  place.  Alexandre  became  a  preacher,  married,  and  had 
twelve  children.  Probably  he  never  enjoyed  anytiiing  so  much  as 
his  runaway  expedition  at  thirteen,  in  which  he  did  not  suffer 
half  the  sorrows  of  David  Copperfield  in  his  flight  to  Betsy  Trot- 
wood.  However,  he  was  game  for  anything,  from  the  galleys  to 
the  gibbet,  and  he  ^kept  the  bird  in  his  bosom.'  I  must  add 
that  the  learned  editor,  M.  N.  Weiss,  when  he  writes  history, 
should  not  say  that  Charles  IX.  was  King  of  France  in  April  1559  ! 
The  King  was  Henri  II.,  who  was  succeeded  by  Francis  11.,  who 
was  followed  by  Charles  IX.,  as  every  schoolgirl  is  expected  to 
know.  These  were  awkward  times !  In  1672  the  (General  Assembly 
of  the  Eirk  proposed  that  everyone  should  be  free  to  kill  any 
Catholic  who  would  neither  abjure  nor  leave  the  kingdom.  Nothing 
came  of  this ;  but  in  France  you  had  not  your  choice  of  leaving 
the  country,  and  at  Marseilles  Protestants  abjured  by  the  score. 
Alexandre  is  estimable,  but  I  prefer  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's  young 
men. 

Amdbew  Lano. 
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OOUNTRY  LIFE. 

*  If  we  wished  to  describe  it  in  one  word, 
the  epithet  chosen  would  be  "  felicitous,"  for 
Mrs.  Blundell  throughout  the  book  writes 
in  her  happiest  vein,  and  this  applies  even 
to  the  title,  which  is  taken  from  the  bard 
of  the  comity.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  Mrs.  Blundell  has  given  us, 
full  of  spirit  and  go,  and  a  sweet  tenderness 
that  shows  under  its  cheery  laughter  like 
the  glint  of  a  river-bed  beneath  a  foamy 
channel/ 

SCOTSMAN. 

•  This  batch  of  Wessex  Idylls,  from  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Blundell,  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  know  anything  of  the  quality  of  the 
writer  of  the  region.  .  .  .  They  are  written 
with  consummate  art  as  well  as  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  dialect,  the  manner  and 
customs,  and  the  atmosphere  of  **01d 
Dorset.'*  Above  all,  the  author  possesses 
that  rare  and  excellent  thing  in  the  woman 
novelist — hnmour.  These  brief  tales  over- 
flow with  a  humour  that  does  not  turn  upon 
words  and  phrases,  but  oozes  naturally  and 
freely  from  the  subject  and  situation  ;  and 
it  is  blended  with  an  equally  genuine  and 
characteristio  strain  of  pathos.' 


'*  Vor  Dorset  dear. 
Then  gi^e  woone  cbeir. 
D'ye  hear?  woone  cheir!'* 

-WILLIAM  BARNES. 


ACADEMY. 

*  We  cannot  recall  any  failure  among  the 
seventeen  tales  reprinted  here  from  various 
periodicals :  each  one  seems  to  be  the  best 
until  the  next  is  read.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
other  writer  of  country  stories  who  gives  ua 
quite  the  combination  of  qualities  to  be 
found  in  Mrs.  Blundell's  work.  There  is 
something  in  it  better  than  cleverness  and 
skill :  the  truth,  charm,  and  goodness  of  it 
leave  a  grateful  memory  of  pleasant  hours 
in  delightful  company.' 

COURT  JOURNAL. 

'Mrs.  Francis  Blundell  has  often  dis* 
closed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Dorsetshire  life  and  character,  drawn  for 
the  most  from  the  labouring  classes ;  and  in 
this  volume  of  short  stories  she  is  at  her 
best  Her  scenes,  which  are  charmingly 
and  picturesquely  described,  are  .full  of 
observation  and  thought  as  a  **  bundle  of 
sticks."  "  Dorset  Dear  **  should  bring  warmth 
and  comfort  to  many  a  reader  who  asks  for 
nothing  better  than  the  scent  of  spring 
flowers  and  the  sight  of  green  lanes.' 
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New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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Wild  Wheat. 

By  H.  £.  F&ANOis  (Mrs.  Fbakois  Blundsll), 

AtrtHOB  OF  '  Fiasqeb's  Wumw,'  '  Thk  Uakok  Futu,' 
'  Ltchiutb  Hall,   sto. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

FBOBATIOH-TIUB. 

NOW  b^an  that  phaae  of  Peter's  life  on  whicli  he  gubsequently 
looked  bock  as  on  a  dieatu.  He  only  seemed  to  live  during 
those  few  mmntes  snatched  at  dosk  beneath  the  beech-tree  when, 
like  another  Diana,  Nathalie  condescended  to  her  lowly  lover. 
And  the  bliss  of  those  nuHnents  was  dream-like  too — unreal,  evan- 
escent, never  failing  to  leave  behind  a  sense  of  unsatisfied  longing. 

Sometimes  Nathalie  was  gracious,  and  then  the  poor  fellow's 
heart  swelled  within  turn  with  pride  and  trinmph  ;  he  was  beginning 
to  make  way  with  her,  he  told  himself ;  the  hour  of  complete  con- 
quest conld  not  be  far  off ;  the  love,  which  gained  in  passion  and 
intensity  every  day,  must  prodnce  some  answering  warmth  in  her. 

At  sQch  times  Peter  would  lie  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  scarcely 
speaking,  but  gazing — gazing  with  those  ardent  eyes  of  his  which 
were  always  pleading  dumbly  for  the  gift  that  she  withheld.  And 
Nathalie  wo^d  fold  her  small  hands  composedly  iu  her  lap,  and 
contemplate  him  gravely  in  return,  the  lines  of  her  face  gentle,  yet 
inacmtable.  She  was  like  a  small,  soft  Sphinx,  perpetually  pro- 
pounding a  riddle  which  Peter  could  not  divine.  Nevertheless. 
when  she  was  in  such  moods  as  these,  Peter  was  deliriously  happy. 
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Just  to  see  her — just  to  be  near  her !  To  take  note  of  how  the 
sunbeams,  sliding  down  the  tree  trunk,  crept  over  her  face,  and  of 
how  that  fine  skin  of  hers  showed  flawless  in  answer  to  the  test;  to 
see  how  her  hair  wavered  in  the  light  breeze,  to  watch  her  hands 
clasped  with  such  placid  grace — ^how  miraculously  white  they 
were  !  Now  and  then  to  be  granted  a  word  or  two — a  phrase,  that 
would  have  been  insignificant  on  any  other  lips,  but  that,  coming 
from  her,  was  fraught  with  deep  and  delicious  meaning.  Was  not 
this  bliss  enough  ?    If  only  it  did  not  leave  such  a  void  behind  ! 

But  Nathalie  was  not  always  in  this  pleasant,  if  impassive, 
frame  of  mind.  Sometimes  she  was  peevish,  petulant,  almost 
harsh,  dashing  to  the  ground  the  delicately  reared  structure  of 
Peter's  hopes  by  a  glance  from  her  blue  eyes.  Those  glances  made 
Peter  shiver ;  he  seemed  to  read  in  them  aversion.  And  though  by 
no  spoken  word  did  she  condemn  his  aspirations  he  would  go  home 
downcast,  chiding  himself  for  his  folly  in  daring  to  think  she  would 
ever  stoop  to  him. 

Other  trials,  too,  fell  to  his  lot. 

One  morning,  as  he  chanced  to  be  walking  along  the  road, 
returning  from  some  errand  to  the  village,  a  familiar  hoof -beat  fell 
upon  his  ear,  and  turning,  he  saw  Tess — ^his  own  Tess—^^lothed 
and  hooded  and  bestridden  by  a  strange  man.  As  Peter  stood  still 
the  creature  also  stopped  abruptly,  whinnying  with  delight,  and 
thrusting  her  soft  nose  almost  into  his  face. 

*  Hullo  !  whafs  this  ?  '  cried  the  rider.  ^  The  beast  seems  to 
know  you.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  she  knows  me  well  enough,'  responded  Peter,  steadying 
his  voice  with  difficulty.  *  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  her  when 
she  was  a  young  one.' 

*  Well,  she's  a  nice  mare,'  conceded  the  other ;  *  she  ought  to  be, 
too.    My  boss  has  given  a  nice  price  for  her.' 

*  She's  been  sold,  then  ?  '  rejoined  Peter  huskily ;  ^  the  folks 
yonder  have  sold  her  ? ' 

^  Sold,  right  enough ;  but  no  need  to  pull  such  a  long  face.  It'll 
be  a  rise  in  the  world  for  her.  We  don't  have  no  rubbish  at  the — 
Stud.' 

*  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  responded  Peter,  vaguely. 

He  pulled  down  Tess's  head  and  kissed  her  once,  twice,  between 
her  velvet  nostrils ;  and  then,  turning  abruptly,  vaulted  over  the 
park  wall. 

He  heard  the  man  give  a  whistle  of  astonishment,  and  the 
dancing  tread  of  Tess's  hoofs  fall  once  more  on  the  highway.    He 
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stood  listening  till  the  sound  of  them  had  died  away  in  the  distance, 
and  then  set  forth  on  his  daily  round  with  his  heart  bursting  within 
him.  That  they  should  sell  Tess — his  Tess ! — the  beautiful  high- 
mettled  creature  who  had  been  bred  on  their  own  land,  broken  by 
Peter's  own  hands,  who  had  answered  to  his  voice  like  a  dog,  who 
had  recognised  him  even  now  in  his  strange,  uncouth  garb ;  Tess, 
who  might  have  lived  in  the  famiUar  place  for  another  score  of 
years,  and  left  valuable  descendants  to  recall  her  memory — that 
they  should  sell  her  to  strangers !  Surely  no  reason  could  have 
actuated  the  authorities  at  home  except  the  desire  to  be  rid  of 
everything  that  could  remind  them  of  himself. 

*  I  should  think  they  will  shoot  Speed,'  he  groaned ;  but  in  his 
heart  he  knew  he  lied ;  and  the  fancied  picture  of  Speed  stalking 
obediently  at  Godfrey's  heel,  curled  up  at  Godfrey's  feet,  gazing 
into  Gknifrey's  eyes,  was  even  more  distasteful  to  him. 

Another  day  he  caught  sight  of  his  mother  standing  outside  the 
village  shop.  He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  but  as  soon  as  her  eyes 
met  his  she  turned  about  and  hastened  in  the  opposite  direction. 

He  made  a  point  of  attending  Service  on  Sunday  at  a  distant 
village,  so  that  his  presence  might  not  distress  his  relations  or  the 
Sector ;  and  once  the  latter,  meeting  him,  had  teken  him  to  task 
for  deserting  his  own  parish  church. 

Peter  made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  but  the  bitterness 
within  him  increased  and  strengthened. , 

It  was  noticeable  that  when  he  returned  home,  sick  at  heart 
or  gloomy,  Prue — ^who  seemed  to  divine  his  mood  by  instinct — 
wotdd  avoid  talking  to  him,  and  would  sit  very  quiet  in  her 
comer  until  the  moment  came  when  she  could  testify  her  sym- 
pathy by  the  performance  of  some  little  unobtrusive  service, 
such  as  the  filling  of  his  pipe  or  the  mending  of  a  rent  in  his 
coat.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Peter  would  go  out  of  doors  to  smoke, 
and  then  Prue  would  accompany  him;  and  though  she  seldom 
spoke,  unless  he  spoke  to  her,  her  presence  cheered  him.  When  he 
retained  home  joyful,  Prue  would  be  gay  too ;  she  would  laugh  and 
chatter  during  supper,  but  in  the  evening  she  lingered  by  her 
mother's  side. 

One  evening,  when  the  interview  between  the  lovers  had  been 
of  peculiarly  short  duration,  Peter,  returning  from  the  trysting- 
place,  came  upon  the  keeper's  daughter  stetioned  at  the  entrance 
to  the  narrow  path.  She  storted  when  she  saw  him,  and  seemed 
confused. 

*  What  are  you  doing  here  %  '  he  asked  sharply. 
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*  I  am  keeping  watch/  she  returned ;  ^  I  thought  somebody 
might  pass  this  way  and  disturb  70U — ^and  the  lady.  I  always 
come  here,  but  I  generally  sUp  off  before  you  come  back.' 

Peter  gazed  at  her,  uncertain  whether  to  be  pleased  or  annoyed 
by  this  unsolicited  attention. 

*  I  couldn't  possibly  hear  your  talk,'  went  on  Prue,  flushing 
quickly ;  ^  but  I  like  to  fancy  I'm  doing  something  to  help  you,  and 
it's  so  lovely  to  stand  here  and  think  of  it.' 

Peter  smiled,  though  he  felt  oddly  disconcerted. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  continued  Prue,  clasping  her  hands  impetuously.  ^  I 
keep  on  thinking  of  it,  and  trying  to  picture  it  to  myself — ^you  two 
loving  each  other  so  much,  and  so  happy  together !  Tou  are  not 
vexed,  Mr.  Hounsell  ?  ' 

*  No,  I'm  not  vexed,  but  I — ^you  are  a  very  odd  little  maid, 
Prue!' 

^  You  see,'  she  hastened  to  explain,  *  I'm  so  far  off,  and  the  trees 
are  so  thick  that  even  if  I  tried  to  look  I  couldn't  see ;  but  I  always 
stand  with  my  back  towards  you.  See  near  this  big  sycamore-tree. 
I  like  this  big  tree.  See  how  this  forked  branch  sticks  out — I  always 
stand  here — just  opposite  it.  Tou  don't  mind  my  doing  it,  do  you, 
Mr.  Hounsell ! ' 

*  No,'  said  Peter  doubtfully ;  then,  as  her  face  feU,  he  added 
more  kindly,  *  I  think  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  act  as  our 
sentry.' 

She  cheered  up  at  this,  and  her  face  lost  its  anxious  expression  ; 
nevertheless,  as  she  paced  along  at  his  side,  she  stole  many  ques- 
tioning glances  at  him,  uncertain  as  to  whether  her  assiduity  in 
his  service  had  not  really  provoked  rather  than  gratified  him. 

She  continued,  however,  to  repair  to  her  post,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  her  doing  so  was  presently  demonstrated,  for  as  he  and 
Nathalie  sat  side  by  side  one  evening,  Prue's  voice  rang  out  close 
to  them : 

*  Where  be  goin',  father  ?  '  it  cried.  ^  There's  something  round 
here  I  want  to  show  'ee.  'Tis  a  nest — but  I  can't  teU  what  kind  o' 
bird's  it  be  ? ' 

^Another  time,  my  maid,'  responded  the  keeper's  tones,  also 
very  near. 

*  No,  no ;  I  want  you  to  see  it  now.  I've  run  a  long  way  artor 
ye  a-purpose.' 

^  WeU,  then,'  conceded  Meadway ;  and  the  tramp  of  his  great 
feet  was  heard  gradually  receding. 

^  I  must  go ! '  cried  Nathalie,  jumping  up  hastily.    ^  How  lucky 
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tiiat  girl  chanced  to  be  near  here.    I  shouldn't  have  liked  her 
&tiier  to  have  come  upon  as/ 

*  Yes,  was  it  not  lucky  ?  '  agreed  Peter,  \?ithout,  however,  re- 
vealing tiiat  Prue's  presence  was  not  accidental.  Nathalie  was  so 
reserved,  in  a  way  so  haughty,  she  might  resent  the  £act  that  the 
keeper^s  daughter  shared  their  secret,  and  kept  watch  over  tiiem 
from  choice. 

Nevertheless,  that  same  evening  he  congratulated  Prue,  and 
was  amused  and  touched  at  her  evident  delight. 

She  interested  him  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  he  had  not  been  long 
in  discovering  that  she  was  extremely  intelligent,  but,  as  was 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  absolutely  ignorant  of  life  and  tiie 
world.  She  read  a  great  deal,  there  being  a  faurly  good  parish 
Ubrary  at  her  disposal,  and  Peter  gratified  her  by  supplementing 
this  with  occasional  volumes  from  his  own  store.  Her  criticisms  of 
what  she  read,  and  tiie  construction  which  she  put  on  things  in 
g^ieral,  were  quaint  and  diverting  in  the  extreme,  and  he  frequentiiy 
amused  himself  by  drawing  her  out. 

He  looked  on  her  at  first  as  a  mere  child,  but  a  littie  incident 
which  occurred  one  evening  revealed  another  side  to  her  character. 
Returning  as  usual  from  meeting  NathaUe,  and  walking,  it  must 
be  supposed,  more  cautiously  than  was  his  wont,  he  caught  sight 
of  the  faithful  little  sentry  on  duty  by  her  sycamore-tree.  She 
was  not  aware  of  his  approach,  and  in  consequence  did  not  turn  her 
head;  Peter  perceiving  this,  took  pains  to  advance  noiselessly, 
and  presently  saw  her  stretch  out  her  arms  hesitatingly  towards 
the  forked  bough  of  the  sycamore,  and  drop  her  hands  lightly  on  to 
its  wide  leaves.  At  tiie  same  time  she  tilted  her  head  a  littie  back- 
wards, and  smiled  very  sweetiy  and  tenderly,  her  face  lighting  up 
the  while. 

^  What  is  the  child  doing  ?  '  thought  Peter  to  himself. 

Prue,  still  smiling,  let  her  hands  linger  on  the  forked  bough ;  her 
lips  moved ;  she  was  evidently  enacting  some  littie  drama  known 
cmly  to  herself. 

A  twig  cracked  beneath  Peter's  foot,  and  the  spell  was  broken. 
She  quickly  withdrew  her  hands,  and  whisked  round,  her  face 
suffused  with  blushes,  her  eyes  hardly  daring  to  meet  his. 

*  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Prue,'  he  cried.  '  What  have  you 
been  playing  at  ? ' 

Prue  was  dumb. 

*  Well,  you  needn't  tell  me  if  you  don't  like,'  resumed  he  ;  *  but 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  look  so  guilty. 
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He  Bpoke  laughingly,  but  the  girl  grew  moie  and  more  confused. 
Turning  quiokly  from  him,  she  began  to  staromer  out  a  series  of 
hasty  and  disconnected  remarks,  about  the  fineness  of  the  evenings 
and  what  a  pity  it  was  the  nightingales  had  ceased  to  sing ;  and — 
yes,  this  certainly  was  her  favourite  tree.  Was  it  not  a  laige  one  ? 
And  just  look  at  these  great  leaves !  Her  fingers  dropped  again  on 
to  the  extremities  of  the  forked  bough. 

^  They  are  like  green  hands,'  she  said. 

Peter  instantly  divined  her  secret. 

Having  no  actual  lover,  and  no  prospect  of  ever  finding  one  to 
her  mind,  Prue,  standing  on  the  outskirts  of  another  couple's 
romance,  had  comforted  herself  by  playing  at  one  of  her  own.  Her 
big  tree  was  an  imaginary  sweetheart;  the  forked  bough,  strong 
arms  stretched  forth  to  woo  her ;  the  leaves,  hands  which  in  fancy 
dosed  on  hers ;  her  lips  had  moved  to  who  knew  what  words  of 
tenderness,  invented  by  herself. 

Peter  began  to  laugh ;  but  suddenly  catching  a  fuller  glimpse  of 
the  shrinking,  quivering  face,  he  exclaimed :  ^  Poor  little  maid ! ' 

He  came  down  very  early  one  September  morning,  after  having 
passed  a  restless  and  unhappy  night,  and  stole  out  into  the  quiet 
of  the  woods  in  the  hope  of  calming  himself  before  the  labours  of 
the  day.  After  making  a  few  paces  he  caught  sight  of  Prue  ad- 
vancing quickly  towards  him. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  out/  she  cried  joyously.  *  I  want 
to  show  you  something.  'Tis  the  prettiest  sight!  I  have  been 
watching  for  a  long  time ;  do  come  and  see  it  too.' 

Her  eyes  were  bright,  eager  even,  in  the  shadowy  light.  As  he 
stood  gazing  at  her  dully,  without  replying,  she  slid  her  hand  impati- 
ently into  his — a  little  warm  hand,  frank  and  fearless  as  that  of  a 
child.  His  own  fingers  involuntarily  grasped  it  for  a  moment, 
but  suddenly  he  dropped  it  as  though  it  stung  him.  Prue  gazed  at 
him,  deeply  abashed. 

*rm  so  sorry,'  she  murmured.  *I  didn't  mean — I  wasn't 
thinking.  Please  forgive  me,  Mr.  Hounsell,  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
forward.' 

*  You  are  not  forward,  Prue,'  he  answered  quickly.  *  It  is  I 
who  am  a  surly  fellow.  But  the  fact  is,  I  am  feeling  very  sore — 
sore  and  put  out.  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  and  then  you'll  forgive  me. 
Last  night  I  took  hold  of  other  little  hands — ^her  hands ' 

Prue  nodded. 

'  They  were  icy  cold,  and  I  thought  she  would  let  me  warm 
them  in  mine,  but  she  snatched  them  away — ^with  such  a  look.' 
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Prue  diew  a  step  nearer,  gazing  at  him  wistfully. 

*  I  couldn't  sleep  all  night  for  thinking  of  it/  he  continued,  ^  and 
when  yon  pnt  yonr  hand  in  mine  so  kindly  and  confidently — ^you, 
who  care  nothing  at  all  about  me — it  was  more  than  I  could  bear.' 

^  It's  quite  difiEerent,  though,'  said  Prue,  after  a  pause.  *  She's 
not  anyways  like  me.  She's — she's — oh,  she  might  be  a  queen,  a 
fatiry  queen.  You  know  I  always  say  she's  like  a  &ury  queen — 
and  I'm  just  an  ordinary  girl.' 

*  Tou  are  my  kind  little  comforter,'  said  he.  ^  Qive  me  your 
hand  again,  my  dear,  and  lead  me  wherever  you  like.' 

As  she  hesitated,  he  took  possession  of  the  little  brown  hand 
onoe  more,  and  Prue  piloted  him  in  sQence  through  tiie  wood  into 
a  sort  of  clearing  at  some  distance  from  the  cottage,  where,  posting 
him  beside  a  group  of  fir-trees,  she  pointed  out  to  him  the  antics  of 
a  family  of  fox-cubs  which  were  at  play  amid  tree-stumps  and 
bracken. 

Though  Peter  watched  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur,  his 
mind  was  busy  with  other  thoughts.  Prue's  chance  phrase  lingered 
there  as  words  of  hers  often  did.  ^  She  might  be  a  fairy  queen ; 
I  am  an  ordinary  girl.'  Tes,  that  was  just  the  difference  between 
them.  Nathalie  was  elf-like  in  her  mysteriousness,  her  elusiveness, 
the  very  quality  of  her  beauty ;  while  Prue — little  Prue — ^was  brown, 
and  warm,  and  kindly — a  very  child  of  earth.  No  mysteries  about 
Prue,  no  haughtiness ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  always  ready  with 
as  prompt  and  whole-hearted  a  response  to  an  encouraging  word 
or  a  kind  look  as  was  bountiful  Nature  to  return  a  hundred-fold  the 
seed  dropped  into  her  bosom.  But  Prue  and  he  cared  nothing  for 
each  other,  and  his  whole  existence  hung  balanced  on  the  brittle 
thread  of  Nathalie's  favour. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FIFTEENTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


When  the  weatiier  grew  colder,  Peter's  interviews  with  his  beloved 
were  necessarily  shorter  and  rarer.  As  she  steadily  refused  to 
meet  him  after  dusk,  they  had  perforce  to  snatch  a  few  moments  at 
odd  times,  whenever  he  could  escape  from  the  keeper's  company, 
the  trysts  becoming  ever  more  irregular  as  the  season  advanced. 
Often,  as  she  stood  by  his  side  with  the  penetrating  autumn  blast 
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circling  round  her,  while  the  withered  leaves  fell  in  showers  to  join 
their  sodden  comrades  of  last  jear  which  lay  dark  beneath  her 
feet,  often — very  often — did  Nathalie  reproach  Peter  for  the  cruelty 
which  thus  exposed  her  to  so  much  discomfort. 

*  If  70U  really  loved  me  you  would  not  wish  me  to  suffer/  she 
said  to  him  once. 

And  then,  Peter,  with  a  sinking  heart,  promised  to  be  unselfish ; 
and  for  three  whole  days  his  heart  went  starving  for  want  of  her 
presence. 

When  next  she  vouchsafed  to  meet  him  he  greeted  her  joyfully. 

*  I  have  found  a  shelter  for  you,'  he  cried.  *  A  deserted  hut — 
a  shooting  hut  among  the  firs  at  the  end  of  the  north  plantation. 
Nobody  else  goes  there,  and  I  have  made  it  quite  snug  for  you. 
Come,  let  me  take  you  there  ! ' 

She  acquiesced,  shivering;  and  Peter's  face  fell  as  he  noted 
how  unwillingly  she  turned  in  the  direction  indicated.  But  then, 
how  pinched  and  pale  she  was  I  Nurtured  as  she  had  been  in  warm 
lands,  the  keen,  raw  air  of  the  EngUsh  autumn  robbed  her  no  doubt 
of  spirit  and  elasticity.  She  was  right ;  it  was  barbarous  of  him  to 
force  her  to  wander  in  the  damp  woods  when  she  might  at  least 
find  comfort  by  the  hearth.  Yet  how  could  he  ever  hope  for  a 
favourable  answer  to  that  momentous  question  which  was  to 
decide  his  &te,  if  they  had  no  opportunities  of  meeting  ?  And 
perhaps,  after  all,  when  she  saw  the  hut 

But  when  NathaUe  glanced  round  it,  it  was  with  an  expression 
of  disdain,  not  to  say  disgust.  Peter  had,  indeed,  swept  out  the 
place,  and  had  lit  a  fire  of  sticks  and  fir-cones  on  the  blackened 
hearthstone ;  but  this  well-meant  attention  had  not  been  happy  in 
its  results,  for  puffs  of  acrid  smoke  issued  forth  every  now  and  then 
from  the  mouldering  chimney,  almost  suffocating  them. 

He  had  further  improvised  a  bench,  which  tilted  up  at  every 
incautious  movement.  Nathalie  laughed  sardonically  after  this 
had  happened  once  or  twice. 

^  Tou  call  this  snug ! '  she  exclaimed.  ^  Tou  must  have  strange 
ideas  of  comfort.  I  wonder,'  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  *  if  you 
ever  do  marry,  what  sort  of  home  you  will  provide  for  your  future 
wife?' 

Peter  began  to  stammer  some  inarticulate  reply,  his  heart  in 
his  eyes,  his  hands  trembling  as  he  stretched  them  towards  her. 
If  she  were  his  wife,  he  essayed  to  say,  he  would  ransack  the  world 
for  her  pleasure. 

*  Don't  let  your  imagination  fly  away  with  you,'  resumed  she 
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drily.  *  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  70a  toould  do,  but  what  you 
could  do.  You  have  only  your  own  exertions  to  depend  on — ^is  it 
not  so  ?  And  good  will  does  not  count  for  much.  What  sort  of 
home  would  yours  be  ?  A  cottage  in  the  country  with  four  rooms, 
and  a  pig-sty  at  the  back,  or  else  lodgings  in  a  town — furnished 
lodgings,  with  somebody  else's  grease  spots  on  the  carpet,  and 
somebody  else's  scratches  in  the  waU-paper.' 

*  Nevertheless,  if  you  loved  me '  began  Peter. 

He  broke  off,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak  further.  His  young 
face  was  set  id  harsh,  stem  lines.  Tet  it  was  at  such  moments  as 
these,  if  he  but  knew  it,  that  he  came  nearest  to  touching  Nathalie's 
heart. 

^  I  am  trying  to  love  you ! '  she  exclaimed,  softening.  *  Should 
I  be  here,  if  I  was  not  ?  I  want  to  love  you,'  she  added  with  real 
eameslaiess. 

And  then  Peter  banished  resentment,  and  worshipped  as  usual 
with  all  his  soul. 

As  her  birthday  drew  near,  both  grew  more  restless.  Nathalie 
seemed  pensive,  even  sad ;  she  frequently  talked  of  former  days, 
but  in  a  veiled  way  that  awakened  curiosity  and  left  him 
mystified. 

Once  she  said :  '  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  promised  to  give  you 
your  answer  on  my  birthday ;  I  hate  my  birthday — notr,  though 
I  used  to  love  it.  I  was  so  much  spoilt — it  was  a  regular  feast  for 
me.  I  used  to  have  so  many  presents,  and  flowers  !  Such  flowers ! 
When  I  woke  in  the  morning  I  found  great  bunches  of  them  waiting 
for  me.    Ah,  well ! ' 

She  sighed. 

*  Are  you  so  fond  of  the  good  things  of  life  ? '  inquired  he,  a 
little  roughly. 

*  I  am  fond  of  good  things,'  she  replied  imperturbably ;  *  and  of 
other  things,  too,  that  are  perhaps  not  good.  But  this  birthday — 
what  will  it  bring  me  ?  Middle  age — ^at  twenty-six  one  is  no  longer 
in  one's  first  youth — and  grey  skies  and  cold  winds,  and  a  cross, 
frowning  lover.  If  you  coidd  see  yourself  now,  and  what  a  fierce 
face  you  make !  Bah !  I  wonder  I  do  not  send  you  away  once 
and  for  ever ! ' 

^  But  you  will  not  send  me  away,  Nathalie  ?  '  he  pleaded,  all 
gentleness  agam,  all  palpitating  hope. 

Then  Nathalie,  with  a  little  laugh,  promised  she  would  wait  a 
little. 

Peter  acted  on  the  hint  she  had  unintentionally  given  him,  and 
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wrote  to  London  for  a  box  of  flowers  which  cost  him  his  week's 
wages.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  great  day  he  despatched 
Prue  to  the  big  house  with  instructions  to  obtain  access  to  the 
younger  Miss  Manvers  by  some  means  or  other,  and  lay  his  gift 
before  her. 

He  waited  eagerly  for  her  return,  and  saw  with  joy  that  she 
came  back  empty-himded. 

'  WeU,*  he  cried  as  she  drew  near,  *  she  took  my  flowers  ?  ' 
^  Tes,  she  took  them,'  answered  the  girl,  who  looked  disturbed, 
and  by  no  means  elated. 

*  (Jo  on — ^what  did  she  say  ?  ' 

*  She  was  in  bed,'  returned  Prue,  still  without  enthusiasm ; '  but 
she  sat  up  in  a  minute  when  I  came  in,  and  she  cried  out  with  joy 
when  she  opened  the  box.' 

^  Well  ?  '  he  queried  impatiently,  as  she  paused. 

^  She  turned  over  the  flowers,  and  smelt  them,  and  kissed  them  ; 
her  cheeks  were  quite  red,  and  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  she  kept 
calling  out  in  some  queer  foreigner's  talk.' 

*  But  didn't  you  tell  her  they  came  from  me  ? '  interrupted 
Peter. 

*  She  looked  up  at  me  all  at  once,'  narrated  Prue,  ^  quite  surprised, 
I  think,  to  find  me  standing  there,  and  she  asked  me  who  I  was, 
and  I  said  I  was  ''  Keeper  Meadway's  maid,"  and  then  she  looked 
back  at  me  sharp  :  "  Where  did  these  flowers  come  from  ?  "  she 
asked.  So  then  I  told  her  what  you  did  bid  me  to  say,  Mr.  Hounsell, 
"  From  one  who  loves  you."  And  she  looked  at  me  still  with  her 
eyes  shining,  and  her  lips  parted  as  if  she  wanted  me  to  say  some- 
thing more,  so  I  said :  ^'  Can't  you  guess,  miss  ?  "  So  then  she  said  : 
"  But  how  do  you  come  to  bring  them  ?  "  So  I  thought  maybe  she 
was  vexed  at  my  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  I  said :  ''  He 
lodges  in  our  house,  you  know,  miss."  And  then  she  dropped 
back  on  her  pillows  and  looked  at  me  a  long  time,  silent-like,  and 
then  she  sighed.  "  Poor  fellow ! "  she  said,  "  he  is  very  faith- 
ful !  It  was  a  kind  thought."  And  she  took  a  ribbon  from  the 
table  near  her  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  came  away.' 

*  That's  aU  right,'  cried  Peter  joyously.  *  You  are  a  splendid 
little  messenger — ^you  remember  every  word.  What  was  it  she 
said,  Prue  ?    Tell  me  again  ? ' 

*  "  He  is  very  faithful !  "  '  repeated  Prue,  in  a  monotonous  voice. 
* ''  It  was  a  kind  thought."  Yes,  and  she  said  she  thanked  you 
from  her  heart.' 

*  Did  she  ?  '  cried  the  lad,  his  face  irradiated. 
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'  I  think  mother  wants  me  now/  said  Prue,  taming  towards  the 
house. 

She  walked  very  sedately  till  she  reached  the  kitohen,  and  then, 
finding  herself  alone,  gave  vent  to  her  feelings.  She  stamped  her 
small  foot  and  shook  her  fist ;  and  drawing  from  her  pocket  a  length 
of  delicate  bine  ribbon  she  threw  it  into  the  fire,  pokrog  it  down 
viciously  amid  the  coals.  After  this  outburst  she  became  pensive, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  looking  sorrowfully  down  at  the 
hearth ;  presently  she  shook  her  head  with  a  deep  sigh. 

*  It's  too  bad,*  said  Prue,  '  it  really  is  too  bad.* 

The  fifteenth  of  November  fell  that  year  on  a  Saturday,  at 
which  Peter  rejoiced,  for  he  foxmd  himself  free  in  tiie  afternoon. 

He  waited  long,  however,  at  the  entrance  to  the  hut  before 
Nathalie  made  her  appearance;  and  when,  at  last,  he  saw  her 
coming,  he  did  not  di^  to  go  and  meet  her. 

'Without  greeting  him,  she  at  once  entered  the  hut,  walking 
gingerly  on  the  uneven  floor.  The  fire  burnt  brightly  that  day, 
emitting  a  pleasant  resinous  odour ;  and  she  drew  near  "to  it,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands,  and  shivering  as  if  cold. 

Peter  came  up  to  her,  fixing  her  with  his  eager  gaze ;  but  she  did 
not  glance  at  him. 

'  It  is  to  be  "  No,"  I  suppose  ? '  he  exclaimed  at  length,  jerking 
out  the  words  in  a  choked  voice. 

Then  Nathalie  straightened  herself  and  looked  at  him. 

^  On  tiie  contrary,'  she  said,  with  a  &int  smile,  ^  it  is  to  be 
"  Yes." ' 

He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears ;  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
so  great  tiiat  he  positively  reeled,  and  leaned  for  a  moment  against 
the  wall  to  steady  himself. 

*  You  really  mean  it  ?  '  he  cried  at  last.  '  You  are  not  playing 
with  me  ?    You  will  let  me — ^let  me  hope  ?  ' 

She  nodded. 

*  Then  tiiere  is  nothing  I  cannot  do ! '  he  cried  exultingly* 
*  You  will  see — ^you  will  see  !  I'll  work,  I'll  slave !  You  shall 
have  a  home  that  you  need  not  disdain,  my  queen !  Do  not  be 
afraid,  I  am  strong — ^I  have  all  the  strength  of  the  world,  I  believe — 
here  and  here  1 ' 

He  touched  first  his  head  and  then  his  breast  with  a  quavering 
laugh.    He  was  beside  himself — drunk  with  joy. 

*  Oh,*  he  cried,  *  that  you  should  stoop  to  me !    You — ^you ! ' 
He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her,  pouring  out  incoherent  words. 

She  stepped  back,  shuddering,  and  then  Peter  leaped  to  his  feet  again. 
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^  I  am  frightening  you/  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice ;  '  don't  be 
afraid,  love.  I  can  control  myself.  See,  I  am  quite  calm  now. 
But  you  must  have  a  Uttle  pity  on  me — ^I  am  like  a  thirsty  man 
who  has  come  at  last  in  sight  of  water.  Sweetheart,  since  you  aie 
to  be  my  wife,  why  should  you  hold  me  off  ?  You  have  played 
with  me  so  often — ^let  me  feel  sure  of  you  for  once  ! ' 

His  arm  was  stealing  round  her  now,  his  &tce  was  bent  to  hers  ; 
but  NathaUe  shivered  again.  Qazing  at  him  with  eyes  wide  with 
horror,  almost  with  hatred,  she  stretched  out  both  her  hands  and 
thrust  him  from  her. 

*  I  can't ! '  she  cried,  almost  with  a  scream.  ^  Oh,  my  (jk>d,  I 
can't !  What  was  I  thinking  of  1  How  could  I  give  such  a  pro- 
mise ?    Keep  off— or  I  shall  die  with  loathing ! ' 

The  admonition  was  needless ;  Peter  had  already  fallen  back, 
and  stood  with  his  arms  hanging  stiffly  by  his  side,  as  one  trans- 
fixed. 

^I  can't  do  it,'  she  went  on  meaningly.  'You  mustn't  be 
angry — I  tried,  indeed  I  tried.    But  now  I  Imow — ^I  can't ! ' 

'  There  is  somebody  else,'  said  Peter ;  his  Ups  were  so  dry  that 
the  words  were  scarcely  intelligible,  but  she  heard  them,  and 
averted  her  head. 

*  You  may  as  well  own  up,'  he  went  on,  making  a  strong  effort 
to  regain  command  of  himself ;  ^  I  know  it  without  your  telling  me, 
but  I  must  hear  the  whole  story.    Who  is  tiie  man  ? ' 

*  You  wouldn't  know ^'  she  began  falteringly. 

^I  choose  to  know,  though,'  interrupted  he,  catching  at  the 
words. 

*  His  name  is  Ralph  Cheverill,'  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
^  I  met  him  two  years  ago  at  Monte  Carlo.  A  young  Englishman — 
we  met  often.  Afterwards  he  followed  us,  my  cousin  and  I,  to 
Switzerland.' 

^  Why  did  you  not  marry  him  ?  '  queried  Peter  as  she  paused. 
She  laughed  bitterly. 

*  He  said  he  loved  me,  but — ^weU,  it  was  not  convenient  to  him  to 
marry  a  penniless  girl.  His  family  was  a  great  one,  but  he  was  a 
younger  son  ;  he  was  in  a  smart  regiment,  though  he  called  himself 
a  poor  man — he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  everythiog 
that  wealth  can  give — ease,  pleasure,  luxury — ^he  didn't  see  fit  to 
give  up  these  things  for  me.' 

'  Yet  you  love  him  still  ?  '  said  Peter,  his  lips  writhing  in  a  very 
strange  smile. 

'  I  love  him  still ! '   she   owned  defiantly.    '  Heavens !  yes,' 
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ahe  added  with  gathering  paaeioii,  ^  I  love  him — I  wiU  always  love 
him.  I  cannot  tear  him  from  my  heart.  I  cannot  forget  him» 
thoiigh  he  has  made  my  life  a  torture  to  me.' 

*  And  yon !  What  have  you  done  with  my  life  ?  '  broke  out 
Peter  violently.  *  I  wonder  I  don't  kill  you  as  you  stand  there 
bragging  of  your  love  for  another  man.  And  I — ^I — oh,  my  Gk>d, 
I  thought  I  was  the  first ! ' 

*  Kill  me  and  welcome ! '  cried  she,  gazing  up,  without  blanching, 
into  his  glaring  eyes.  ^  Put  me  out  of  my  misery — ^it  will  be  a  boon. 
I  have  no  fear  of  death.' 

*  No,  you  only  fear  love — ^my  love,'  he  groaned.  And,  turning 
from  her,  and  leaning  his  arms  against  the  wall,  he  hid  his  face  in 
tiiem. 

She  went  towards  him,  trembling  in  spite  of  her  brave  words. 

*  Oh,  Peter,  forgive  me,'  she  faltered, '  I  did  want  to  love  you — 
all  my  life  I  have  always  craved  for  love.  Nobody  else  cares  a 
anap  of  their  fingers  for  me — I  knew  you  were  good  and  true ' 

'  True ! '  he  echoed,  with  a  muffled  but  exceedingly  bitter 
laugh. 

*  I — didn't  want  to  let  you  go '  she  continued ;  '  then  there 

would  have  been  no  one.    I — ^Peter,  I  give  you  my  word  I  thought 
I  could  love  you.' 

^  Oh,  have  done ! '  he  muttered  without  looking  round. 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment  contemplating  the  sturdy,  broad- 
shouldered  form  which,  nevertheless,  seemed  so  stricken,  biting 
her  Up  the  while  and  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands  nervously ; 
then  she  gently  touched  his  arm. 

*Perhap&-m  time '  she  was  begmning,  when   he  shook 

her  off  and  turned  upon  her  fiercely. 

*  No ! '  he  cried ;  and  thrusting  her  from  him  he  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THROUGH  AN  ATTIC  WINDOW. 


Baiuvf  Woods  had,  as  he  thought,  finished  paying  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  men  employed  on  Miss  Manvers'  estate,  and  was 
proceeding  to  lock  up  his  desk,  when  the  doorway  of  his  office  was 
darkened  by  a  stalwart  figure. 

*'  'Pon  my  word,  I  was  near  forgetting  you  I '  he  exclaimed  cheer- 
fully.   *'  I  was  just  wondering  to  myself  how  I  had  so  much  money 
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over.  There  70U  are,  Mr.  Hounsell ! '  When  quite  alone  with 
Peter,  the  bailiff  found  himself  unable  to  dispense  witii  the  prefix 
to  his  name.    ^  That's  all,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

^  No/  said  Peter,  Hhere's  something  else.  I  want  to  leave — ^I 
want  to  get  out  of  this  place  at  once.  You  can  keep  that — * 
designating  the  money  which  Mr.  Woods  had  pushed  towards 
him — ^  instead  of  notice ;  that's  the  correct  thing,  isn't  it  %  ' 

*  Lard  bless  my  soul ! '  exclaimed  the  other,  astonished.  ^  Tou 
do  take  I  by  surprise !  Be  ye  going  home  ?  '  he  added,  struck  by 
a  sudden  thought,  and  his  face  clearing  in  consequence. 

*  No,  indeed,'  returned  Peter  bitterly.    ^  Nothing  less  likely.' 
Woods  moved  the  lamp  so  as  to  get  a  fuller  view  of  the  young 

man's  fttce,  and  was  shocked  at  its  haggard  misery. 

*  Whatever  be  the  matter  wi'  you  ? '  he  asked.  *  Tou  do  look 
terr'ble  rough.' 

*  It's  nothing,'  was  the  reply,  delivered  with  a  laugh  which,  as 
the  bailiff  afterwards  remarked,  ^  cruddled '  the  blood  in  his  veins. 
*  I've  just  found  out  what  a  fool  I've  been — ^that's  alL' 

*  I  did  always  tell  ye  so,  didn't  I  ?  But,  steady  now — steady's 
the  word.  Don't  go  from  bad  to  worse,  Mr.  Peter.  Shut  the  door, 
and  sit  down  here  for  a  minute.  Take  it  cool,  my  boy,  take  it 
cool.' 

^  There's  no  use  my  sitting  down,  and  I  haven't  time.  I  want 
to  get  away  before  nightfall.' 

Woods  sat  down  himself,  and  peered  up  at  the  underkeeper 
anxiously. 

^  Where  be  goin'  to,  then  ?  '  he  inquired,  after  a  minute. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know — ^I  dare  say  I  shall  go  on  the  tramp  for  a 
bit.' 

^  On  the  tramp ! '  repeated  Woods.  ^  On  the  tramp,  Mr. 
Peter !  Whatever  be  you  a-taUdn'  on  ?  Id'  'low  ye  are  not 
quite  yourself  to-night.' 

^  I  am  perfectly  sober,  if  you  mean  that.  I — ^look  here,  Mr. 
Woods,  I  must  be  off ;  I  can't  waste  any  more  time.  Shake  hands — 
you've  been  a  good  Mend  to  me ! ' 

Woods  gaped  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  darting  from  his 
chair  with  a  celerity  astonishing  in  a  man  of  his  years  and  build, 
locked  the  door,  pocketed  the  key,  and  returned  to  his  former 
place. 

*  Te  don't  go  off  like  that ! '  he  cried.  ^  I  can't  have  ye  mshin' 
off  in  thic  mad  way  wi'out  so  much  as  knowin'  where  you  be  goin' 
or  what  you  do  want  to  do.    I  knowed  your  &ther  well — I  was 
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ahraTS  his  friend  in  a  respectful  kind  o*  waj — ^he  done  me  a  good 
torn  more  nor  once ;  I'll  not  stand  hj  and  see  his  son  destroyin' . 
hisself  if  I  can  help  it.    Now  bide  a  bit,  Mr.  Peter,  do — that's  a 
good  lad — ^I'U  not  keep  ye  five  minutes.    Dear,  to  be  sure,  what's 
all  this  toHlo  about  ?    I  thought  ye  was  a  man.' 

The  chance  phrase  was  the  best  which  the  old  fellow  could  have 
hit  on  ;  it  struck  home  to  Peter  even  in  his  madness.  After  all,  he 
must  be  a  man,  he  was  a  man. 

^  There's  a  notion  just  come  to  me,'  went  on  the  bailiff.  *  I 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  why  ye  must  be  off  in  such  a  hurry,  but 
I  did  always  think  ye'd  find  it  onpossible  for  to  stay  here.  I  knowed 
that  from  the  first.  Now  listen — if  you  be  really  and  truly  set 
again  going  home ' 

Peter  made  an  impatient  movement  more  eloquent  than  words. 

Mr.  Woods  shook  his  head  with  a  scandalised  air,  and  resumed  : 

'  Well,  if  ye  bam't  goin'  home,  and  if  ye  be  stiU  determined  to 
earn  your  own  hvin',  I  know  of  a  place  what  I  think  mid  suit  ye.' 

He  fumbled  among  some  papers  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  and 
selected  a  letter* 

*  'Tis  a  gentleman  what  do  Uve  over  t'other  side  of  the  county,' 
he  resumed,  ^over  towards  tiie  chase,  you  know.  He  did  write  to 
ax  I  for  a  character  for  Jim  Bridle.  Well,  I  can't  no  ways  recom- 
mend Jim  Bridle — ^not  for  this  place.  'Tis  a  more  responsible 
place,  do  you  see,  than  what  he  did  have  here — ^it  'ud  take  a  different 
quality  of  man,  so  to  speak,  nor  Jim.  Jim  have  been  discharged 
from  another  place  since  he  left  us,  so  I  don't  know  as  I  could  speak 
for  en  any  ways.  But  if  you  would  think  o'  tiie  situation,  Mr. 
Peter,  Fd  do  my  best  to  get  it  for  'ee,  and  I  think  I  mid  succeed. 
rd  say  you  was  a-leavin'  of  we  because  you  was  too  good  for  us — 
and  t^t's  true  enough,  the  Lard  knows !  'Tis  eighteen  shillin'  a 
week,  an'  a  house.  I'm  half-ashamed  to  mention  such  things  to  ye, 
but  if  you  will  go  your  own  way ' 

*'  I  hope  there's  a  suit  of  clothes  included,'  interrupted  Peter 
grimly.  ^  I  ought  to  leave  these  here  for  my  successor,  by  the  way» 
oughtn't  I  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no  call  to  do  that — no  call  to  do  that ! '  cried  Woods, 
waving  his  hand  handsomely. 

*  Miss  Manvers  will  have  a  right  to  complain,  though,'  rejoined 
Peter  more  seriously.  ^  I  think  I  will  pay  for  these,  and  that  will 
make  it  all  square.' 

*  She'll  be  terr'ble  vexed  at  your  leavin','  admitted  the  bailiff. 
*  Well,  now,  see  here,  I'll  write  that  there  letter  to-night,  and  ye 
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mid  get  a  answer  on  Monday.  Mr.  UUington — that's  the  gentle- 
man's name,  seemed  in  a  awful  hurry — so  he'd  probably  want  ye 
early  in  the  week.  I  wouldn't  go  traipsin'  off  to-night  if  I  was  you, 
Mr.  Peter.  Bide  quietly  at  Meadway's,  and  ms^e  sure  o'  this 
chance.  It  be  a  chance/  he  added,  deprecatingly ;  '  in  the  walk  of 
life  you've  chose  for  yourself  now,  Mr.  Peter,  it  certainly  be  a 
chance.' 

Peter  looked  at  him  oddly,  and  after  a  moment's  sUence 
extended  his  hand. 

^  Tou  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Woods,'  he  said,  ^  and  I  am  grateful — 
exceedingly  grateful.  If  I  get  this  place  I  will  do  my  best  to  do 
you  credit.' 

*  I'm  sure  of  that,'  rejoined  the  other,  rising  and  going  towards 
the  door,  which  he  proceeded  to  unlock.  ^  Ye'U  want  a  few  sticks 
of  furniture  for  your  cottage,'  he  resumed.  '  I  was  thinking 
maybe  the  loan  of  a  few  pounds  'ud  come  in  handy  just  to  start  wi'. 
You  could  pay  me  back  at  your  convenience.  Your  father  done 
the  same  for  me  when  I  was  a  young  chap,  and  got  into  a  bit  o' 
trouble.  I  wouldn't  like  it  to  be  generally  known,  but  I  don't  mind 
tellin'  you,  Mr.  Peter.' 

*  No,  no,'  cried  Peter,  grasping  his  hand,  *  you  are  very  good ; 
but  I  don't  need  the  money.  I  have  a  few  poimds  of  my  own  that 
my  mother  put  in  the  savings  bank  for  me  when  I  was  a  small  boy. 
I  forgot  all  about  it,  but  I  can  draw  it  out  now.  Good-night,  and 
thank  you.  I'll  take  your  advice  and  go  back  to  Meadway's  house 
now.' 

He  walked  homewards  through  the  plantation,  half  groping 
at  times,  for  the  moon  shone  but  fitfully,  and  the  mists  which  clung 
about  the  almost  leafless  trees  produced  as  deep  a  gloom  as  though 
the  boughs  were  clothed  ;  his  feet  fell  heavily  on  sodden  leaves  and 
slimy  moss,  his  heart  felt  like  lead  within  him.  The  fierce  passion 
of  a  little  while  ago  had  deserted  him,  giving  place  to  an  apathy 
which  seemed  to  envelop  him  body  and  soul.  Two  of  Mr.  Wood's 
phrases  lingered  in  his  memory,  piercing  through  this  dull  calm. 

*  I  thought  you  was  a  man.'  .  .  .  '  The  walk  of  life  you've  chose 
for  yourself  now.' 

He  must  bear  his  fate  like  a  man  ;  he  must  play  the  best  part  he 
could  in  the  new  sphere  which  he  had  made  his  own.  Though  he 
had  once  indignantly  repudiated  Miss  Manvers'  assertion  that  he 
was  play-acting,  he  knew  now  that  there  was  a  certain  foimdation 
for  the  accusation.  He  had  volimtarily  lowered  himself,  but 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  end  obtained  he  had  fully  intended 
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to  riae  again,  to  resume,  if  not  to  soar  above,  his  fonner  station  of 
life.  But  now  power  and  will  alike  seemed  lacking ;  he  was  irre- 
vocably unclassed. 

Prue  stole  one  glance  at  him  as  he  entered,  and  quickly  averted 
her  eyes.  Though  Peter,  contrary  to  his  wont,  talked  and  laughed 
loudly  during  the  meal,  she  was  not  deceived.  When,  refusing  Mr. 
Headway's  hospitable  invitation  to  smoke  his  pipe  like  a  sensible 
body  by  the  fire,  he  went  out  of  doors  for  the  purpose,  Prue  pre- 
sently followed  him. 

He  had  been  leaning  over  the  garden-gate,  gazing  out  into  the 
dark  trees  dimly  visible  in  the  greyness  of  the  night,  but  turned  at 
sound  of  the  opening  of  the  house  door.  The  flagged  path  was 
momentarily  irradiated  as  she  stood  hesitating,  her  little  figure 
outlined  by  the  glow  within ;  then  closing  the  door  she  came  noise- 
lessly to  his  side. 

She  asked  him  no  question,  but  her  quiet,  sympathetic  presence 
was  a  relief  to  him.  He  was  still  young  enough  to  feel  that  it 
would  ease  his  heart  to  speak  of  the  iarouble  which  overwhelmed  it ; 
here  was  one  who  knew  and  could  understand. 

^  Come  a  little  way  with  me,  Prue,'  he  said ;  ^  come  out  under 
the  trees.' 

She  obeyed  in  silence ;  her  foot  slipped  on  the  slimy  path,  and  he 
caught  her  by  the  arm  to  steady  her. 

They  paused  when  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  house. 

*  It's  all  over,  Prue,'  he  said.  '  She  won't  have  me.  There's 
somebody  else.' 

*  Oh  ! '  cried  Prue;  and  she  wrenched  away  her  arm  the  better 
to  dasp  her  hands.  Then,  after  a  pause :  *  I  guessed  as  much — I 
knew  she  was  tricking  you  ! ' 

Peter  began  an  irritable  protest :  How  was  it  possible  for  any- 
one else  to  have  made  such  a  discovery  when  he  himself  had  been 
so  completely  deceived  ?    But  suddenly  he  broke  off : 

*  She  said  something  this  morning  which  made  you  suspect  ? ' 
he  exdaimed  breathlessly,  adding  reproachfully:  ^You  should 
have  told  me ;  you  shouldn't  have  stood  by  and  let  me  make  a  fool 
of  myself.' 

*  I  did  tell  'ee  everything— every  word  she  said,'  retorted  Prue 
quickly.  *  It  was  the  way  she  looked  at  the  flowers — ^the  beautiful 
flowers  what  cost  ye  such  a  deal.  She  did  seem  in  such  delight 
at  first,  and  then — disappointed-like  when  I  told  her  they  came 
from  you.' 

There  was  a  pause ;   neither  she  nor  Peter  venturing  to  put 
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into  words  the  thought  whioh  was  in  the  minds  of  both.  Nathalie 
had  expected  a  gift  from  another  man.  It  was  on  that  account,  no 
doubt,  added  Peter  to  himself,  that  she  had  fixed  her  birthda7  as 
the  limit  of  his  probation. 

He  broke  the  long  oppressive  silence  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

^  A  nice  mess  I  have  made  of  mj  life,  haven't  I  ?  What  shall 
I  do  with  it  now,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

'  Gk)  home ' !  cried  Prue,  suddenly,  in  an  odd  little  dry  voice ; 
^  go  back — ^it  was  only  a  mistake  after  all.' 

*  No,'  he  returned  sullenly,  ^  no ;  I  am  Keeper  Hounsell  now, 
and  Keeper  Hounsell  I  must  remain — a  working  man  who  must 
slave  aU  his  days  to  earn  his  bread.' 

Prue  was  silent.  He  could  dimly  make  out  her  little  grey 
shape  beside  him,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  her  face. 

'  Of  course  I  am  going  away,'  he  went  on.  ^  Tou  understand,  I 
couldnH  go  on  living  here  where  everything  reminds  me  of  her. 
There's  not  a  tree — ^not  a  stone  about  this  place,  but  is  in  some 
way  associated  with  her,  and  witii  all  I  thought  and  dreamed 
about  her ;  I  should  go  mad  if  I  stayed  here.' 

He  paused,  but  the  girl  did  not  speak. 

^  You  should  give  me  better  advice  than  that,'  he  continued 
after  a  minute,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  mockery.  ^  Mr.  Woods  does. 
He  knows  of  a  place  that  he  thinks  will  suit  me ;  the  wages  are 
higher  than  what  I  get  here,  and  there  is  a  house.  Think  of  that ! 
A  house  for  me  to  live  in  all  by  myself — ^I  shall  have  a  home  of  my 
own,  my  very  own.  A  home — ^isn't  that  a  prospect  ?  Shall  I 
accept  this  tempting  offer  or  shall  I  enlist  ?  I  am  almost  inclined 
to  enlist.' 

'  Go  for  a  soldier  ! '  exclaimed  Prue. 

*Yes.  A  soldier  has  many  chances — grand,  glorious  chances. 
A  bullet  through  the  heart — and  there  would  be  an  end  of  Peter 
Hounsell !  A  very  good  thing  for  everyone,  and  particularly  Peter 
himself.' 

He  heard  a  stifled  exclamation  beside  him,  and  the  wet  leaves 
of  the  bush  near  which  they  had  been  standing  suddenly  flapped 
against  him,  showering  cold  spray;  the  patter  of  flying  feet 
sounded  on  the  pathway,  there  was  a  flash  of  Ught  as  the  cottage 
door  opened  and  closed.    Prue  was  gone  ! 

Peter  looked  after  her  with  an  impatient  sigh ;  after  aU,  there 
was  not  much  comfort  in  telling  Prue ;  there  was  no  comfort  in 
anything.  The  mere  voicing  of  his  wrongs  had  roused  afresh  a 
storm  of  wrath  and  disappointed  passion,  and  Prue's  unlucky 
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comment  almost  goaded  him  to  fuiy.  That  Nathalie  should  have 
kept  him  hanging  on,  palpitating  between  hope  and  fear,  for  so 
many  months,  jnst  on  the  chance  that  this  aristocratic  lover  of 
hers  might  deign  to  remember  her  existence,  revealed  a  depth  of 
duplicity  that  was  scarcely  conceivable  ?  What  would  have 
happened  if  the  fine  gentleman  had  indeed  vouchsafed  a  token  ? 
Why  he,  Peter,  would  have  been  instantly  sent  to  the  right-about ; 
his  impotent  ardours,  his  agonising  longing  shaken  off  from  her 
memory  as  she  would  shake  the  dust  from  her  garments. 

He  set  his  teeth  and  ground  his  heel  deep  in  the  sodden  ground. 
Maddening  as  would  have  been  the  humiliation,  crushing  the  dis- 
appointment, it  would  have  been  better,  he  told  himself,  than  the 
fate  which  had  actually  be&Uen  him.  Uplifted  for  five  delirious 
minutes  to  the  pinnacle  of  bliss,  only  to  be  dashed  down  to  the 
lowest  deep  of  despair  and  infamy.  Tes,  infamy !  Till  he  died 
he  would  remember  how  she  had  shuddered  away  from  his  em- 
brace— ^how  she  had  well-nigh  swooned  with  loathing.  Surely  she 
had  sinned  against  him  the  unforgiveable  sin ;  offered  him  the 
deepest  indignity  which  woman  can  inflict  on  man. 

Summoned  indoors  at  length  by  the  querulous  voice  of  Mrs. 
Meadway,  who  was  anxious  to  lock  up  for  the  night,  Peter  mounted 
the  ladder  and  threw  himself  heavily  on  his  bed,  but  only  to  hve 
tiirough  again  and  again  that  crucial  hour  of  his  life.  After  tossing 
for  hours  in  restless  misery,  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  window 
which  always  stood  open,  seeking,  half  unconsciously,  some  relief 
to  his  physical  wretchedness  by  letting  the  chill  air  play  upon 
his  burning  head. 

Presently,  through  the  thin  partition,  he  heard  Prue  stirring  in 
her  Uttle  chamber,  and  the  casement  on  her  side  was  thrown  open. 
He  did  not  move,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  he  caught  the  sound 
of  muffled  sobs. 

The  window  was  just  large  enough  to  admit  of  his  head  being 
passed  through,  and  he  thrust  it  out  now,  whispering  quickly  and 
irritably : 

'  Is  that  you,  Prue  ?    What  are  you  crying  for  ?  * 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Hounsell,'  murmured  Prue,  '  can't  you  sleep  either  ? 
Oh,  I— I ' 

She  broke  off,  sobs  choking  her. 

^  Hush,  you  foolish  Uttle  girl,'  said  Peter,  impatiently.  ^  What 
have  you  to  cry  for  ? ' 

In  his  passionate  despair  her  childish  sorrow  jarred  upon  him. 

She  sobbed  on  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  casement  creaked 
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backwards  a  little  more,  and  he  could  dimly  see  the  outline  of  hef 
head  and  face,  as  she  too  leaned  out. 

*  You  said — ^you  said — ^you  wanted  to  get  killed.' 
He  actually  laughed ;  so  this  was  the  trouble  ! 

*  Well,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  ?  '  he  inquired,  not  un- 
kindly. 

*  Oh,  don't,  don't !    Oh,  Mr.  Hoimsell,  you'll  break  my  heart ! ' 

*  There,  go  back  to  bed ;  you'll  catch  your  death  of  cold.  Poor 
little  thing,  I  shouldn't  have  frightened  you  ! ' 

'  But  you  won't  really  go  for  a  soldier,  Mr.  Hounsell  ?  ' 

He  could  only  see  the  merest  silhouette  of  her  face,  but  her  voice 
was  very  urgent. 

^  No,'  he  said  after  a  pause,  '  if  it's  any  comfort  to  you,  FlI 
promise  not  to  be  a  soldier.  I'll  go  on  being  a  keeper,  Prue,  and 
I'll  hve  in  my  beautiful  new  house.    Will  that  satisfy  you  ? ' 

^  Oh,  thank  you  ! '  came  the  answer,  with  a  fervour  which  made 
him  smile. 

'  Now,  good-night,  my  dear.    Gro  away  from  that  window.' 

The  window  was  closed,  and  all  was  silent  again. 

Peter  sat  musing  for  a  little  longer,  feeling  ashamed  of  his  recent 
half-resolve  as  he  thought  of  how  it  had  affected  Prue.  The 
child  had  a  true  heart,  he  said  to  himself ;  she  was  probably  the 
only  being  in  the  world  who  cared  a  jot  whether  he  lived  or  died. 
Well,  now  he  must  go  away  and  leave  her ;  he  must  cut  even  this 
little  tie  as  he  had  severed  the  rest.  He  must  gp  out  into  the  world 
alone. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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IT  is  a  peeoUarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  perhaps  of  the  hnmany 
race  that  it  is  more  prone  to  lament  over  what  might  have  been 
tiian  to  rejoice  over  what  is  or  has  been.  The  early  death,  a  year 
ago,  of  Arthur  Strong,  Librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  at 
Chatswortii,  also  lecturer  in  Arabic  and  in  Assyriology  at  University 
College,  London,  gave  ample  provocation  to  this  tendency.  For 
tike  wisdom  the  union  of  wide  knowledge  with  keen  insight,  in 
this  man  just  forty,  gave  the  same  promise  of  great  achievement  as 
when,  in  his  early  youth,  it  had  been  authoritatively  written  of 
him,  *He  is  one  of  those  from  whom  the  rising  generation  has 
most  to  expect.'  Lievitably  the  strain  of  regret  was  raised  that 
this  life  should  have  closed  before  it  had  found  expression  in  work 
worthy  of  his  powers.  His  friends,  expressing  the  hopes  they 
had  conceived  from  his  rare  ability,  and  describing  the  various 
themes  they  had  wished  him  to  treat  in  his  fulness  of  knowledge, 
forgot  to  dwell  upon  what  he  had  given,  or  to  consider  that,  even 
though  production,  in  any  adequate  form,  still  lingered,  there  was 
— as  Lord  Balcarres  says  excellently  in  a  Memoir — ^achievement 
in  his  very  personality,'  and  a  gift  to  his  generation  in  the  stimulus 
of  his  ever  ardent,  ever  open  mind. 

In  one  respect  lament  had  in  this  case  a  special  groimd.  Arthur 
Strong,  with  his  early  bent  to  Oriental  studies,  his  faculty  of  learn- 
ing, one  after  another,  those  difficult  languages  with  a  mastery 
which  has  been  described  as  ^  genius,'  and  coupling  with  this  genius 
of  the  scholar  the  keen  interest  in  present  affairs  of  the  politician, 
was,  one  would  suppose,  just  such  a  man  as  England  has  need  of 
in  her  Empire  over  Eastern  races.  But  England,  who  governs 
India,  makes  little  provision  for  Oriental  studies,  leaving  that 
task  to  tike  disinterested  zeal  of  France  and  Germany ;  a  young 

*  Critical  Shtdiei  and  Jf^offments.    By  the  late  S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.A.,  Ac. 
With  a  Memoir  bj  Lord  Balcarres.    London,  1906. 

*  Memoir,  p.  25. 
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Englishman,  whatever  his  aptitude,  can  scarcely  hope  to  make  a 
career  for  himself,  or  even  win  a  livelihood,  by  devotion  in  that 
field.  Strong  accordingly,  after  vain  waiting  upon  the  few  narrow 
openings  afforded,  was  compelled  to  turn  elsewhere  for  sustenance, 
and  took  up  the  work  of  librarian,  first  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chatsworth,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
filling  the  latter  post  at  a  singularly  early  age. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Orientalism,  the  diversion  of  a  mind 
of  this  caUbre  from  studies  to  which  he  had  given  his  longest  effort 
is,  no  doubt,  pure  loss ;  and  no  doubt  also,  but  for  this  diversion, 
there  would  now  remain  more  special  work  to  carry  Arthur  Strong's 
name  down  to  posterity.  Yet  since  he  was  much  more  than 
Orientalist,  and  was  distinguished  as  weH  by  the  universality  of  his 
genius  as  by  its  brilliancy  in  any  single  branch  of  learning,  a  diver- 
sion which  gave  scope  to  many-sidedness  even  at  the  expense  of 
concentration  is  not  wholly  to  be  regretted.  For  in  this  width,  in 
the  rare  union  of  fresh  interest  with  unfailing  knowledge,  lay  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  the  man  and  his  rare  distinction. 

Strong's  variety  of  interest  and  knowledge,  rare  in  any  age, 
was  unique  in  this  present  one,  where  breadth  of  culture  is  narrowed 
down  by  the  exigencies  of  competitive  examinations  and  the 
struggle  for  life.  In  view  of  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  actually 
narrow  in  outward  circumstance,  his  learning  seemed  to  have  an 
element  of  the  miraculous.  As  a  &ct,  his  mind  was  of  an  alertness 
that,  from  childhood,  embraced  instinctively  every  chance  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  embraced  it  with  the  passion  which 
fixes  knowledge  indelibly  upon  the  memory.  And  there  are  no 
circumstances  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  opportunity  thus  eagerly 
met. 

In  his  very  alertness,  in  the  peculiar  vividness  of  his  interests, 
in  his  sensitive,  swift  response  to  all  life's  stimulus,  in  the  sensi- 
bility so  clearly  traced  in  his  finely  cut  brow  and  penetrating  eye, 
Arthur  Strong  belonged  neither  to  his  generation  nor  to  that  of 
the  immediate  future.  This  sensitiveness  is  a  thing  gained,  not  in 
maturity  but  in  childhood,  when  a  delicate  organism  is  allowed 
to  foster  precocious  intellectual  activity,  meditating  prematurely 
upon  the  universe,  with  the  imaginative  emotional  colouring  peculiar 
to  young  thought.  In  such  case  knowledge  acquired  in  later  life  is 
but  the  blooming  of  the  ^  visionary  flowers '  of  youth,  and  keeps 
their  fragrant  beauty ;  memory  becomes  the  realisation  of  dream. 
The  rising  generation,  brought  up  on  careful  principles  of  physical 
development,  sheltered  whether  at  school  or  at  home  from  undue 
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exercise  of  their  mental  faculties,  will,  it  xdaj  be  hoped,  enjoy 
healthy,  happy  lives,  and  when  at  length  they  reach  man's  privi- 
lege of  *  thinking,'  will  look  sonndly,  if  prosaically,  upon  the 
world.  But  for  them  thought  cannot  be  alive  with  reminiscent 
feeling. 

With  Arthur  Strong  the  roots  of  his  manifold  interests  were 
planted  singularly  yoxmg,  and  his  intellectual  life  was  accordingly 
the  essence  of  his  being.  To  take  the  sole  instance  of  art  criticism, 
the  present  writer  remembers  his  narrating,  with  a  characteristio 
ironic  cut  at  the  puerilities  of  art  critics,  how  he  himself  began  the 
career  at  the  age  of  ten,  and,  wandering  alone  through  the  National 
Gallery,  confided  his  '  discoveries '  to  a  friendly  policeman.  Those 
privil^ed  to  visit  galleries  with  him  know  how  he  preserved  in 
later  years  the  child's  fresh  deMght  which,  even  more  than  his 
exhaustless  knowledge,  made  the  charm  of  his  companionship. 
His  temper,  indeed,  in  every  province  of  knowledge,  was  of  the 
explorer,  akin  to  that  which  set  Raleigh  in  the  Tower  on  writing  a 
history  of  the  world,  rather  than  of  a  generation  burdened  by  a 
sense  of  accumulated  facts  and  documentary  evidence.  Such  was 
8tr<mg's  easy  intellectual  mastery  and  power  of  memory  that  the 
vast  array  of  *  facts '  at  his  command  lent  precision  and  deamess 
to  his  view  of  the  world,  but  never  dulled  the  novelty  and 
wonder. 

Nature,  or  the  bent  taken  in  childhood  and  becoming  second 
nature  in  the  man,  had  thus  provided  Strong  with  a  first-rateness 
of  thought,  an  habitual  seat  in  high  places,  which  made  him  intol- 
erant, contemptuous  even — it  is,  in  this  would-be-kindly  age,  the 
reverse  of  the  medal — of  the  props  and  levers  by  which  the  second- 
rate  strive  to  lift  their  heads  (or  raise  the  heads  of  others)  into  the 
serener  air.  iQl  the  mutual  aid  societies  of  the  day,  the  University 
Extension  and  other  schemes  for  spreading  knowledge,  won  from 
him  scant  sympathy.  In  himself  the  higher  strands  were  inter- 
woven with  his  being  rather  than  caught  at  or  made  the  object  of 
deliberate  search,  and  he  heartily  despised  the  parade  of  effort  with 
which  Bngland  pursues  the  culture  which  was  his,  it  would  seem, 
by  magic  birthright.  He  saw  with  peculiar  concern  the  new 
University  of  London  busy  itself  with  the  task  of  educating  the 
nation,  holding  not  this,  but  the  nurture  of  that  higher  scholarship 
which  can  never  be  the  portion  of  the  multitude,  to  be  the  chief 
function  of  a  university.  He  desired  that  England  should  hoard, 
and  add  to,  what  Uttle  gold  of  learning  she  possesses,  rather  than 
disMbute  it  in  attenuated  substance  among  the  masses. 
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Here,  again,  he  not  only  was  not  of  this  generation,  but 
ran  directly  counter  to  its  tendencies.  Clothing,  moreover,  keen 
feeling  in  vivid  utterance,  he  not  infrequently,  as  he  expressed  it, 
'  fluttered  the  dovecots,'  or  even,  when  offence  was  given  to  birds 
of  less  mild  habits,  awakened  enmity.  For  while  his  caustic 
epigrams  lent  a  pungent  savour  to  friendly  intercourse,  he  did  not 
invariably  observe  La  Bruy^re's  golden  counsel,  to  be  witty  only 
with  les  gens  d^esprit,  and  dull  gossip  would  bring  round  strange 
echoes  of  his  irony. 

But  it  is  with  his  acquirements — ^his  pleasures,  not  his  prejudices, 
if  such  they  were — ^that  we  are  here  concerned. 

Setting  Orientalism  aside — and  had  he  continued  to  make  this 
his  central  study,  it  would  only  have  been  as  centre  to  a  most  com- 
prehensive range — it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  branch  of  know- 
ledge Strong  was  most  brilliant.  His  acquaintances  decide  for  his- 
tory, politics,  Uterature,  or  art,  according  as  their  own  sympathies 
kindled  his  fire  on  the  one  or  the  other  theme.  But  whatever 
topic  he  treated,  and  whether  in  conversation  or  in  the  occasional 
articles,  prefaces,  or  reviews  which  are  all  we  have  from  his  pen, 
the  striking  feature  was  his  combined  knowledge  of  detail  and  his 
breadth  of  view.  There  was  present  always  historic  feeling.  He 
saw  the  subject  in  its  temporal  and  'local  setting,  with  a  glance, 
too,  always  upon  the  present.  His  historic  sense  was  not  of  the 
kind  which  lives  so  in  the  past  as  to  forget  the  actual,  but,  on  the 
t^ontrary,  events  had  their  value  in  his  eyes  for  their  bearing  upon 
affairs  of  the  day,  and  as  stretching  on  into  the  future.  Hence  he 
was  heart-whole  politician,  with  a  zest  which  many  who  realised 
him  as  '  scholar  '  found  hard  to  credit.  For  if  within  scholarship 
there  is  nowadays  rigid  specialisation,  yet  more  sharply  marked  is 
the  dividing  line  between  learning  and  practical  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  career  which  provided  Strong  with  a  practical 
opening,  if  it  could  not  fully  satisfy  the  needs  of  his  activity  nor  the 
ambitions  of  his  friends,  afforded,  more  perhaps  than  any  other, 
scope  and  opportunity  for  his  varied  powers.  As  librarian  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  political  insight  had,  so  we  learn  from  Lord 
Balcarres'  Memoir,  at  least  informal  play ;  at  Chatsworth  there 
was  scarcely  a  branch  of  even  his  wide  knowledge  but  was  called 
into  requisition  in  the  post  he  held. 

The  title  'Librarian  at  Chatsworth.'  is  misleading.  The 
library  there  is  a  great  library,  on  a  par  with  that  at  Althorpe, 
celebrated  by  Dibdin,  and  now  turned  to  pubUc  uses  as  the  Rylands 
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library  in  Manchester.  It  contains  bibliophilic  treasures  in  as 
many  branches  as  those  pubUshed  by  Lord  Crawford  in  the  detailed 
and  highly  classified  ^lindesiana'  catalogues.  But  the  post  of 
librarian  involves  far  more  than  the  care  of  many  thousand  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  charge  comprises  also,  not  only  the  collec- 
tions of  drawings  and  other  art  treasures  which  find  thdir  local 
habitat  within  die  '  library/  but  also  the  pictures,  sculptures,  gems, 
and  other  objects  which  accumulate  in  a  great  family  by  the  natural 
course  of  ages  and  through  the  collecting  zeal  of  successive  owners, 
and  which,  so  far  from  being  contained  in  the  circumference  of 
the  library,  are  scattered  in  many  houses  and  divided  between 
London  and  the  country.  Add  to  this  the  care  of  family  archives, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  post  resembles  that  of  director  of  a 
museum  rather  than  of  a  librarian  in  the  customary  reatricted 
sense.  And  since  the  *  director '  has  in  tiiis  case  no  trained  sub- 
ordinates to  whom  he  may  relegate  the  work  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, he  requires  a  range  of  knowledge  and  a  universality  of 
interest  rare  in  the  extreme,  and  stall  more  rarely  combined,  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Strong,  with  first-rateness  and  independ- 
ence of  judgment  in  every  branch. 

The  work,  if  it  made  great  demands,  was  fraught  also,  to  such 
a  mind  as  Strong's,  with  the  keenest  delight.  He  threw  himself 
with  characteristic  zest  into  investigation  of  the  treasures  thus 
opened  to  his  study.  Readers  of  Lonqman's  Maoazine  may  recall 
the  letters  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  lighter  glean- 
ings from  the  Devonshire  archives,  which  he  published  in  its  pages. 
Some  fruits  of  his  sure  eye  and  untrammeUed  judgment,  exercised 
upon  the  works  of  art,  are  also  familiar  to  the  public ;  the  recog- 
nition, for  instance,  of  original  Qreek  sixth-century  work  in  the 
wonderful  bronze  head  at  Chatsworth,  so  long  neglected  as  a  de- 
based Roman  copy;  and  again  the  restoration  of  mutilated  and 
dissevered  strips  of  tapestry  at  Hardwick  into  the  unique  and 
priceless  panels  recently  shown  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
These  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  minor  rehabilitations 
and  discoveries.  Selections  from  the  drawings  at  Chatsworth,  and 
of  the  pictures  there  and  at  Devonshire  House  and  Hardwick, 
were  published  under  his  editorship,  and,  while  it  may  be  left  to 
connoisseurs  to  weigh  the  merit  of  his  attributions,  the  general 
reader  gains  from  his  prefaces  some  of  those  descriptive  phrases 
which,  even  to  the  unartistic,  reveal  the  picture.  Such  is  his 
characterisation  of  Rembrandt's  *  Rabbi '  at  Chatsworth :  '  Sensuous 
but  alert  at  the  same  time,  like  a  bird  of  prey.' 
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These  publications  of  art  treasures  under  his  care  led  to  similar 
work  in  other  English  houses.  He  published  the  Pembroke  draw- 
ings, and  wrote  a  preface  to  Lady  Wantage's  pictures.  But 
together  with  his  activity  as  curator  of  art  treasures  went  the 
less  conspicuous,  but  no  less  congenial,  work  of  the  librarian 
proper. 

Strong's  interest  in  the  study  of  art,  as  of  all  else,  was  coloured 
always,  and  vivified,  by  his  feeling  for  the  historical  and  social 
setting,  and  for  the  person  of  the  artist.  His  passion  for  Midiael 
Angelo  and  Leonardo  had  kept  the  strain  of  his  boyish  hero-worship ; 
his  love  for  Sir  Joshua  partook  of  his  tenderness  for  all  flowers 
of  English  soil.  The  very  varied  and  heterogeneous  nature  of 
the  collections  under  his  charge  interested  him  as  reflecting  the 
successive  tastes  of  owners,  or  merely  perhaps  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  days  of  the  Grand  Tour.  Not  for  worlds  would  he 
persuade  the  private  owner  of  however  inaccessible  a  collection  to 
part  with  one  of  his  treasures  to  adorn  the  well-ordered  shelves  of 
a  museum,  and  this  not  from  mere  sentiment,  but  with  the  reasoned 
conviction  that  such  transference  destroys  records  of  more  value 
than  the  gain  in  publicity.  He  saw  the  history  of  England  written 
in  the  annals  of  great  houses,  as  well  in  their  collections  as  in 
their  archives. 

Similarly,  his  love  and  knowledge  of  books  was  alive  with 
droumstance,  vibrant  with  the  memory  of  the  part  the  work  had 
played  in  the  world,  and  of  the  chances  which  had  befallen  the 
actual  copy  in  his  hands.  One  can  imag^e  a  JU^oiy  Il^mifimm 
from  his  pen  which,  distinguished  from  Dibdin's  by  unimpeachable 
accuracy  and  precision  of  statement  first,  and  secondly  by  the 
larger  interest  of  the  circumstance  adduced,  should,  equally  with 
that  popular  work,  invest  ^  old  books '  with  a  charm  penetrat- 
ing beyond  the  bibliophile  to  the  cultivated  pubUc.  He  pleased 
himself  once  with  the  dream  of  a  library  in  which  arrangement 
should  follow  the  actual  life  of  the  books,  the  epoch-making  work 
flanked,  for  example,  by  its  precursors  on  the  one  hand,  its  off- 
spring and  imitators  on  the  other.  For  he  brought  to  librarianship 
the  scientific  temper  which,  embracing  all  at  once  as  detail  and  in 
organic  growth,  would  have  made  of  him,  had  youthful  tastes  in 
that  direction  taken  the  upper  hand,  a  great  entomologist.  * 

Li  the  private  library  of  an  historic  house,  organic  interest 
is  pecuUarly  strong,  applying  to  the  collection  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  to  the  individual  books.  Such  a  library  is  not  formed,  as  is 
a  public  library,  to  supply  definite  needs  and  be  complete  within 
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its  prescribed  sphere.  It  has  grown  with  the  house,  a  chance 
accretion  of  books  in  part,  echoing  outside  events;  while,  even 
when  deliberately  ^  collected/  the  volumes  reflect  the  opportunities, 
tastes,  and  habits  of  successive  generations  and  owners.  At  Chats- 
worth  this  organic  interest  is  the  greater  for  being  not  centred  in 
any  dominating  personality,  but  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  centuries.  There  is  no  *'  Iron  Duke '  in  the  House  of  Cavendish. 
But  tiiere  has  been  a  succession  of  men  of  affairs,  never  controlling 
the  situation,  but  always  ^  in  the  swim,'  and  they,  in  their  minor 
parts,  call  up  the  whole  play  more  faithfully,  perhaps,  than  the 
prominent  actors.  The  long  array  of  pohtical  tracts,  from  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  onward,  bears  witness  to  this  continuous  public 
interest.  Characteristic  among  these  men,  honourably  partici- 
pating in  events  rather  than  leading  them,  is  the  first  earl,  who, 
created  by  James  I.,  shared  in  the  colonising  zeal  of  that  time, 
and  who,  though  he  did  not  rival  the  more  illustrious  Thomas 
Cav^idish  in  personal  adventure,  received  from  the  Eang  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  Bermudas.  To  him  the  library  owes  a  rare  set  of 
pamphlets  on  Virginia  and  the  Bermudas,  nucleus  of  the  fine 
collection  of  travels. 

The  wealth  of  the  library  in  Italian  and  French  books,  again, 
dates  back  to  tiie  second  and  third  earls,  father  and  son,  who  both 
successively  travelled  through  the  Continent  with  their  family 
tator,  the  philosopher  Hobbes.  Neither  would  seem  to  have 
developed  any  turn  for  philosophy,  but  the  younger,  especially, 
cultivated  a  nice  taste  in  literature,  and,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
temporary foreign  books  he  brought  home  from  abroad,  enriched 
the  library  with  rare  classics.  That  happy  patronage  of  Hobbes 
brought  flJso  spedal  treasure  into  the  library  at  Chatsworth  and 
the  muniment-room  at  Hardwick,  and  has  linked  a  more  world- 
wide fame  with  the  young  earPs  distinction  for  good  looks  and  a 
cultivated  understanding. 

The  philosopher  died  in  contented  dependence  upon  his  former 
pupil,  though  awakening  in  his  old  age  at  Hardwick  more  curiodty, 
it  would  seem,  than  respect.  He  was  remembered  there  as  a  man 
of  bold  and  dangerous  opinions,  but,  by  retribution  of  Providence, 
a  sad  coward  in  his  person,  afraid  of  death,  and  dinging  to  the 
skirts  of  his  patron  rather  than  be  left  to  die  in  solitude  at  Chats- 
wortii.  A  quaint  treatise  from  his  pen,  dealing  mathematically 
with  the  movements  of  a  horse,  which  Strong  found  and  published 
in  the  Wflbeck  PofpetB^  recalls  his  earlier  intercourse,  in  more 
adventurous  days,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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Hobbes,  however,  was  not  *  of  the  family,'  and  in  spite  of  his 
dose  connection,  his  ^  remains '  may  be  looked  upon  as  accidental 
treasuie-trove,  caught  in  by  chance  from  the  larger  cycle  of  philo- 
sophic thought.  A  notorious  figure  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
'  building  Earl '  of  Burlington,  whom  Pope  celebrated  in  his  Man 
of  Tcute,  was  attached  by  the  more  efiective  bond  of  marriage,  and 
brought  in  spoils  more  naturally  fitted  to  adorn  a  library.  His 
memory  lives  at  Chatsworth  in  the  collection  of  works  on  archi- 
tecture and  in  the  drawings  by  Inigo  Jones — ^the  latter  of  unsus- 
pected interest  and  beauty,  designs  for  the  stately  pageants  of  his 
day.  Strong,  his  friends  will  remember,  had  entered  with  zest 
upon  identification  of  the  characters  depicted,  and  of  the  Ben 
Jonson  and  other  masques  they  illustrate.  The  Boyle  connection 
brought  also  to  the  Cavendishes,  together  with  much  landed  pro- 
perty, such  unique  treasures  as  the  Benedictional  of  St.  iEthelwold, 
and  that  iUuminated  prayer-book  given  by  Henry  VII.  to  his 
daughter  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  same  which  Evelyn  noted 
among  the  King's  books  at  Whitehall.  This  increase  came  to  a 
collection  already  rich  on  the  side  of  the  fine  arts,  owning — by 
purchase  of  the  second  duke — ^the  Liber  VerUatis  of  Claude,  and  the 
Italian  drawings  and  prints. 

A  trait  more  strongly  marked  in  the  Cavendishes  than  any  love 
of  art  or  literature  was,  however,  a  scientific  and  mathematical 
bent,  of  which  the  family  provided  many  instances,  from  the 
young  soldier  and  mathematician  Charles  Cavendish,  killed  at 
Gainsborough,  to  the  late '  scholar  duke,'  who  was  senior  wrangler  at 
Cambridge  as  well  as  second  classic  and  Smith's  prizeman— a  union 
rare  even  in  men  of  less  exalted  rank.  The  bent  reached  its  highest 
poiDt  in  a  junior  branch,  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  Cavendish, 
the  physicist,  who,  in  his  retreat  at  Clapham,  ^  weighed  the  earth  ' 
and  ^  analysed  the  air.'  By  indirect  inheritance  and  the  natural 
gravitation  of  wealth  to  wealth,  the  whole  of  his  library  came  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  to  Chatsworth,  to  swell  a  collection 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  sixth  duke,  had  already  assumed  enor- 
mous proportions.  The  peculiar  interest  of  this  additicm  is,  of 
course,  scientific.  Had  it  been  exclusively  so,  it  would,  one  may 
fear,  have  met  with  scant  welcome  from  the  duke,  more  disposed 
to  pity  his  relative  for  renouncing  '  the  world  '  than  to  admire  him 
for  weighing  it.  But,  as  a  fact,  the  rare  classics,  travels,  and  works 
of  antiquarian,  literary,  and  artistic  interest,  now  scattered  through- 
out the  shelves  at  Chatsworth,  but  bearing  the  modest  stamp  of 
^  Henry  Cavendish,'  reveal  the  sdentist  as  a  man  of  rich  and  varied 
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caltuie  who,  if  he  shunned  contemporary  society,  held  wide  inter- 
course with  the  spirits  of  the  past. 

It  is  the  sixth  duke  who,  from  his  affection  for  the  place,  the 
vast  I'econstructions  and  improvements  he  effected  there,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  collections  grew  in  his  hands,  is  the  peculiar 
figure-head  of  Chatsworth  as  we  know  it  now.  He  was  the  collector 
"pofT  exoeUence  of  the  family. 

The  taste  for  collecting,  so  rife  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  no 
doubt  influenced  even  Hobbes's  pupil,  the  third  earl,  in  his  pur- 
chases of  the  classics.  It  continued  with  subsequent  owners, 
steadily  but  within  modest  bounds,  and  with  the  growing  ^  collector's 
instinct '  for  fine  bindings  and  large-paper  copies.  The  chances  of 
the  sale-room  brought  volumes  from  De  Thou's  and  many  another 
famous  tibrary  to  Chatsworth. 

The  taste  for  a  sumptuous  volume  was  shared  by  the  beautiful 
duchess,  Greorgiana,  sister  to  the  Lord  Spencer  who,  with  Dibdin's 
aid,  so  notably  enriched  the  library  at  Althorpe.  She,  it  is  told, 
permitted  her  brother  to  carry  away  from  Chatsworth  some  first 
editions,  but  had  from  him  in  return  the  Aldine  Petrarch  finely 
illuminated  by  Oovio  GiuUo.  The  ardent  political  lady  who  in 
London  gaily  risked  her  reputation  in  the  service  of  the  Whig  party, 
had  a  genuine  taste  besides  for  the  contents  of  books,  and  at  Chats- 
worth was  to  be  seen,  her  son  narrates,  frequently  perched  on  the 
library  steps.  However  generous  to  her  brother,  she  strove  to 
keep  within  due  bounds  the  borrowing  propensities  of  her  guests, 
exciting  mirth  at  least  in  her  endeavours. 

Of  her  are  many  memories  at  Chatsworth — ^from  Sir  Joshua's 
portraits  to  her  own  literary  efforts  in  print  or  manuscript,  or  to 
the  scandalous  poetic  squibs  stirred  by  her  partisanship  of  Fox. 
Strong's  warm  admiration  for  this  duchess,  whose  native  wit  freed 
her  from  the  limitations  of  her  class  while  her  assured  grace  rested 
upon  its  privileges,  may  be  seen  in  his  choice  of  her  letters  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Bemew,  and  in  a  brief  appreciation  of  her  portrait. 
The  fifth  duke,  phlegmatic  husband  though  he  was  tiiought  to  so 
vivacious  a  creature,  was  a  man  also  of  cultivated  understanding 
and — so  at  least  Wraxall  asserts — ^the  great  authority  at  Brooks's 
when,  in  the  intervals  of  gambling,  there  arose  disputes  as  to 
Greek  or  Roman  authorship.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  that 
he  bought  books  for  the  Ubrary,  notably  from  the  Lamoignon 
sale. 

But  with  the  sixth  duke,  his  successor,  collecting  took  on 
wholesale  proportions,  and  passed  from  the  stage  of  hobby  into 
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that  of  mania.  Not  content  with  purchasing  at  sales  of  famous 
libraries,  he  brought  to  Chatsworth  whole  collections,  acquiring 
thus  the  Dampier  classical  library  and  the  famous  ^  Kemble  plays/ 
The  growth  was  so  great  as  to  demand  complete  rehousing  of  the 
books,  and,  among  tiie  other  changes  by  which  the  sixth  duke 
enhanced  the  comfort,  while  ruining  the  proportions,  of  his  Palladian 
house,  he  converted  the  former  great  gallery  into  the  present 
library.  Chatsworth,  thus  ^  improved,'  was  made  the  special  home 
for  all  new  acquisitions,  while  even  Devonshire  House  was  denuded 
for  its  benefit — among  much  else,  of  the  superb  Van  Dycks,  now  in 
the  Chatsworth  dining-room. 

Care  in  the  custodianship  of  the  books,  however,  scarcely  kept 
pace  with  zeal  in  their  acquisition.  Neither  the  village  school- 
master's son  who  performed  the  duties  of  librarian  at  Chatsworth, 
nor  Payna  Collier,  who  acted  as  the  duke's  '  literary  adviser,'  seems 
to  have  troubled  himself  with  the  question  of  ^  cataloguing.'  It 
is  singular  that  the  latter  did  not  catalogue  at  least  the  Kemble 
plays,  so  fully  within  his  province  as  Shakespearean  critic.  But 
Payne  Collier,  though  he  showed  his  sense  of  favours  received  by 
presenting  the  duke  with  his  own  forged  folio,  actually  overlooked 
in  the  library  one  of  the  genuine  Shakespeare  folios,  which  remained 
for  Strong's  predecessor,  Sir  James  Lacaita,  to  chance  upon  while 
searching  for  a  missing  volume. 

Not  until  the  time  of  the  late  duke  and  the  Ubrarianship  of  Sir 
James  Lacaita  was  any  printed  catalogue  attempted,  and  the  one  then 
issued,  though  it  may  serve  the  purpose  indifiEerently  well  as  general 
reference  catalogue,  is  at  once  too  comprehensive  and  too  incom- 
plete to  satisfy  the  bibliophile,  or  indeed  to  give  much  idea  of  tiie 
wealth  of  the  Ubrary.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  catalogue  in 
a  short  space  of  time  a  library  on  the  scale  now  reached  at  Chats- 
worth, with  any  adequate  care  in  collating  rare  works  or  supplying 
bibliophiUc  details.  And,  as  a  fact,  this  catalogue,  which  includes 
current  works  of  slight  and  passing  interest,  leaves  untouched  such 
large  provinces  as  the  Kemble  plays— «t  tiie  time  of  its  compila- 
tion  in  London— ^and  many  hundred  volumes  of  political  tracts. 
Since  it  was  made  the  library,  moreover,  has  still  further  grown, 
both  by  purchase  and  by  influx  to  Chatsworth  from  other  houses. 

The  task  of  compiling  an  adequate  catalogue  remained  for 
Strong;  and  it  remains  still  unfulfilled.  Strong's  years  of  office 
were  too  few,  and  the  hours  at  his  disposal  for  the  task  too  much 
broken,  for  great  visible  progress  to  be  made.    But  with  that  end 
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in  idew  he  b^;aii  a  doser  survey  of  the  library,  which  proved 
fmitfol  in  *  discovery.'  From  out  uncatalogued  and  misoellaneouB 
v<^nmeB  of  ^  tracts '  or  *  poems/  relegated  to  corridors,  he  gathered 
in  to  the  library  proper  many  a  first  edition  and  historical  ^  docu- 
ment.' The  books  of  Henry  Cavendish  especially  afforded  a  rich 
harvest  to  this  ezacter  study.  The  evident,  well-bound  trea- 
sures among  them  had,  as  observed,  taken  at  once  their  several 
places  in  the  Chatsworth  shelves— somewhat  to  Strong's  regret,  for, 
witji  keen  appreciation  of  the  great  scientist,  he  would  have  liked 
his  books  to  be  kept  t<^ether.  But  there  remained  a  vast 
number  of  more  work-a-day  volumes,  mainly  scientific  in  character, 
and  largely  composed  of  treatises  and  pamphlets  bound  together 
for  convenience  sake.  From  among  these  Strong  picked  out,  for 
example,  a  number  of  rare  original  tracts  which,  brought  together 
upon  one  set  of  shelves,  provide  a  brief  and  eloquent  epitome  of 
the  history  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  There  the  discoveries  of 
Elepler  and  of  Galileo  may  be  read  again  in  their  momentous  fresh- 
ness, and  ancient  rivalries  in  squaring  the  circle  may  be  retraced. 
There  are  the  mathematical  trifles  which  solaced  Pascal  in  hours 
of  physical  pain,  and  there  Hobbes  and  Wallis  exchange  their  rude 
amenities. 

Among  these  scientific  books  the  ^  find '  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  *  purchase '  by  the  stamp  of  '  Henry  Cavendish.'  In  other 
instances  such  distinction  cannot  be  made  with  absolute  certainty. 
We  surmise,  for  example,  that  Strong  bought  the  first  editions  of 
Gray's  Elegy  and  of  his  Oits^  but  wonder  whether  Mason's  Elfrida, 
which  stands  beside  them,  did  not  come  earlier  to  Chatsworth. 
For  Mason  was  tutor  to  that  Lord  John  Cavendish  whom  Walpole 
so  unkindly  dubbed  the  '  Learned  Canary.' 

At  least  we  can  distinguish  the  books  which,  by  the  one  method 
or  the  other.  Strong  added  to  the  library.  The  fate  which  arrested 
his  work  performed  one  act  of  piety  to  his  memory,  akin  to  that  he 
was  himself  performing  for  Henry  Cavendish.  It  left  togetiier 
these  fruits  of  his  activity  which,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
cataloguing,  would  have  been  dispersed  and  buried  in  the  general 
record.  Now  his  acquisitions  have  their  own  provisional  catalogues 
of  English,  foreign,  Greek,  and  Latin,  mathematical  and  scientific 
books,  while,  pending  rearrangement,  the  actual  volumes  are  in 
great  measure  kept  together. 

As  appears  from  these  catalogues,  Strong's  activity  as  pur 
chaser  was  very  great,  his  quick  feeling  for  historic  continuity 
incessantly  tempting  him  to  fill  up  gaps  or  prolong  lines  already 
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entered  upon.  His  friends  note  with  particular  interest  how  fre- 
quently the  lead  given  by  the  library  afforded  an  opening  to  his 
individual  tastes.  He  added  to  the  wealth  of  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture at  Chatsworth  a  singularly  beautiful  copy  of  the  Masque  of 
FlotverSy  as  also  More  Knaves  Yet  and  Humour^s  Looking-glass,  by 
Rowlands,  with  other  rarities ;  and  we,  recall  the  way  he  knew  his 
Shakespeare  ^by  heart.'  Completing  the  first  edition  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  adding  other  Spanish  books  to  a  collection  famous  for 
its  unique  first  edition  of  LazariUo  de  Tormes,  Strong  gratified  an 
interest  of  recent  growth  in  Spanish  literature.  His  purchase  of 
old  books  on  music,  early  sets  of  madrigals,  and  a  scarce  work  by 
Josqmn  des  Prds,  points  to  a  connoisseurship  of  which  only  his 
intimates  were  aware,  developed  in  early  youth.  The  Johnsoniana 
and  first  editions  of  Swift  remind  us  again  of  his  particular  loves. 
Individual  books,  such  as  the  Pembroke  and  Ruddier  poems 
dedicated  to  Christian,  Countess  of  Devonshire,  indicate  his  con- 
stant memory  for  the  personal  Unk.  Again  it  is  significant  that 
the  few  copies  he  purchased  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  can  almost 
all  boast  earlier  ownership  by  Porson,  Casaubon,  Bentley,  or  some 
other  *  humanist.'  ^ 

In  the  occasional  purchases  of  early  printed  books  and  fine 
bindings.  Strong's  sense  of  a  librarian's  duty. perhaps  prevailed 
rather  than  personal  inclination.  The  history  of  printing  was, 
we  believe,  a  subject  for  which  he  had  comparatively  little  zest. 
Although  his  quick  eye  and  his  early  training  upon  Oriental  manu- 
scripts facilitated  acquaintance  with  printers'  types,  his  predominat- 
ing interest  was  always  in  the  contents  of  the  books.  It  is 
eminently  characteristic  that  the  large  majority  of  his  purchases 
are  of  the  kind  we  call  '  documents ' — ^tracts  or  pamphlets,  sermons 
or  decrees,  in  which  we  follow  at  first  hand  the  events  of  history. 
Such  are,  6.gr.,  a  number  of  pamphlets  against  Laud,  and  the  Reports 
and  Trials  concerning  witches. 

In  brief,  these  books,  upon  which  we  may  not  linger,  recall 
point  for  point  the  mind  which  gathered  them,  in  its  well- 
marshaUed  variety,  its  harmonious  vividness,  its  never-flagging 
•  Ufe.' 

Truly,  of  life's  feast  this  man,  so  early  leaving  it,  had  tasted 
more  fully  than  many  an  octogenarian.  But '  life ' — it  is  the  first 
of  his  own  epigrammatic  utterances  which  caught  the  present 
writer's  ear — 'is  not  a  feast,  but  a  restaurant.'  For  the  varied 
fare  he  tasted  he  also  paid.    His  width  of  knowledge,  even  within 

•  See  the  Appendix  to  Critical  Stvdies,  &c. 
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tiie  sphere  of  Oriental  stadies,  would  seem  to  have  incurred  a  certain 
suspicion  from  the  faculty,  which  had  its  share  in  hindering  early 
success.    The  few  qualified  to  judge  knew  there  was  '  mastery  '  of 
Arabic  as  well  as  of  Sanscrit,  and  that  Strong  was  an  authority  in 
Assyriology  although  he  had  also  mastered   Persian.      But  to 
narrower  minds,  engaged  in  the  study  of  some  one  of  these  Ian* 
guages,  and  impressed  with  its  difficulty,  knowledge  of  a  second 
and  a  third  seemed  presumptive  evidence  of  non-profundity  in 
the  first.     Glenerally,  we  believe,  in  this  age  of  specialists,  his 
many-sidedness  roused  suspicion.    The  *  much  more  '  that  he  knew 
was  discounted  against  the  ^  much '  in  any  one  subject,  as  though 
knowledge  were  to  be  reckoned,  not  by  its  actual  weight,  but  by  the 
space  it  fills  up  in  a  mind— irrespective  besides  of  the  capacity  of  the 
containing  vessel.    There  is  little  recognition  to-day  for  the  complex 
type  we  can  admire  retrospectively  in  Raleigh,  Sidney,  or  Spenser. 
Neither  was  lack  of  initial  success  or  of  wide  recognition  the 
sole  payment  Strong  may  be  said  to  ha^e  made  for  the  variety  of 
his  mind's  faire.    Beaching,  as  he  singularly  did,  the  heart  of  a 
subject  with  swift  intuitive  insight,  he  was  not  lured  on,  as  duller 
men  are  lured  in  their  blinder  gropings,  by  half  glimpses  and  semi- 
intuitions,  to  dwell  upon  a  matter,  beating  it  out  exhaustively, 
and  recording  the  labour  in  a  life-work.    Strong  turned  rapidly 
and  light-heurtedly  to  new  fields,  without  pausing  to  record,  save 
in  brilliant  talk  and  passing  epigram,  the  fresh  view  he  had  seized 
in  any  one,  or  to  fix  and  enlarge  it  in  a  new  presentment.    True, 
though  passed  by,  the  several  views  were  never  obUterated  from  his 
retentive  memory,  and  had  he  added  to  the  many-sided  recep- 
tivity of  a  Goethe  also  Qoethe's  robust  physique — as  also,  indeed, 
the  stronger  creative  impulse  which  hangs,  perhaps,  upon  physique 
— his  rich  stores  of  knowledge  and  fresh  views  might  all  have  been 
one  day  blended,  and  have  found  expression  in  a  great  work  of 
history  and  literature.    But  as  time  was  short  and  strength  frail, 
there  remains  for  his  friends  the  theme  of  regret — upon  which, 
despite  set  purpose,  the  uncontrollable  human  tendency  has  brought 
us  also  here — ^that  so  much  knowledge  and  such  varied  insight 
would  seem  to  be  finally  lost.    Strong  himself,  it  is  curious  to  note, 
and  is  in  a  manner  characteristic,  was  heard  during  his  last  summer 
to  express  a  half- whimsical  regret,  not  that  he  had  written  no  book 
upon  any  of  the  subjects  which  had  engaged  his  thoughts,  but  that 
he  had  *  never  found  men  to  write  his  books,'  to  utilise  his  ideas 
and  give  written  form  and  elaborate  development  to  the  theme  he 
would  ins]^. 
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Yet,  more,  doubtless,  than  he  realised,  he  did  inspire  other  men, 
not  onl7  with  definite  knowledge  and  ideas,  but  with  some  breath, 
too,  of  his  ardour,  and  with  something  of  his  untrammelled  vision. 
His  own  career,  meanwhile,  afforded  him — temptation,  if  one  will, 
aside  from  concentrated  effort  in  a  single  field,  but  also,  we 
repeat,  opportunity  and  great  delight. 

M.  E.  LowNPBS. 
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THE  ni^t  had  been  wild  in  Goltsy.  The  angry  seas  at  the  top 
of  the  tide  had  battered  and  sacked  round  the  uneven  sand- 
hills, scouring  and  undermining,  bringing  down  tons  of  sand  from 
one  hill  and  flinging  it  to  the  crest  of  another ;  but  as  the  morning 
sun  illuminated  the  bleak  east  coast  the  wind  lulled,  and  inland 
gaunt,  twisted  trees  stilled  once  more  their  waving  branches,  and 
the  sea  settled  down  to  the  ill-tempered  roar  of  a  spent-out  storm. 

Away  on  the  horizon  the  masts  of  a  wrecked  steamer  stood  out 
like  ruled  lines  against  a  streak  of  cold  green  sky. 

A  man  and  a  woman  sat  dose  together  under  the  peak  of  a 
Handhill.  The  woman's  head  was  resting  on  the  man's  shoulder, 
and  her  face  was  half  hidden  by  a  beard  which,  save  that  it  was 
slightly  warmer  in  tone,  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
golden  sand  round  about.  Lowering  sleet  clouds  hung  threaten- 
in^y  above,  and  seen  against  them  the  jagged  sandhills  stood  out 
in  Tumatural  sharpness. 

A  passer-by — ^had  there  been  one — ^would  have  thought  that 
these  lonely  people  had  been  cast  up  by  the  angry  sea,  smashing  on 
the  beach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  their  feet,  or  that  they  were 
watching  for  the  body  of  some  dear  friend,  drifting  in  from  the 
ill-fated  steamer  which  had  foundered  in  the  night. 

Nothing  of  the  sort :  they  had  not  been  shipwrecked,  neither 
did  they  as  much  as  know  the  name  of  the  vessel  lying  on  the  sand- 
bank, flying  a  flag  of  distress,  and  so  they  could  not  have  any 
interest  in  those  who  had  perished  on  her.  Occasionally  the  man 
did  take  his  gaze  from  the  girl's  face  and  give  a  quick,  searching 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck,  but  he  hastily  brought  it  back 
again,  knowing  that  many  hours,  perhaps  tides,  would  elapse 
before  anything  of  value  could  come  ashore  from  her. 

No;  this  lonely  pair — ^for  on  all  the  coast-line  not  another 
human  being  could  be  seen — ^had  no  eyes  for  the  weirdness  of  that 
storm-spent  daybreak,  and,  apparently,  httle  feeling  for  the  chilly 
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easterly  gale  blowing  in  their  faces,  save  that  occasionally  the  girl 
snuggled  closer  under  the  lee  of  the  man's  shoulder.  They  were 
but  making  love,  and  very  ardently  they  were  doing  it.  The 
man's  right  arm  circled  the  girl's  waist,  and  with  the  other  hand 
he  clasped  her  hand.  They  appeared  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
cold  and  the  gloom  about  them  so  abstracted  were  they  by  each 
other's  charms,  and  yet  on  the  face  of  each  was  that  shadow  of 
unhappiness  frequency  to  be  seen  in  those  who  are  very  deeply  in 
love. 

The  man  at  last  allowed  his  pent-up  feelings  to  burst  forth. 
'  Yar  mother's  head,  Selina,  be  stuck  as  full  o'  notions  as  a  hedge- 
hog's skin  be  full  o'  prickles.  This  here  notion  o'  hers  that  we 
ain't  ter  wed  till  she  ha'  saved  enow  ter  buy  yer  a  white  satin 
dress  ter  go  ter  church  in  ha'  fairly  hulled  me  in  a  buffle.  Why, 
't  will  take  a  sight  o'  money  ter  buy  it,  and  we  shall  ha'  ter  wait 
till  tew  munes  shine  on  th'  sides  of  Easton  church  tower.' 

^  Well,  there  'tis.  Bob,'  replied  the  girl,  with  a  show  of  resigna- 
tion she  was  very  far  from  feeling.  *  Yer  know  what  my  mother 
be  when  she  ha'  put  her  mind  ter  a  thing.  She  say  she  wor  married 
in  white  satin  herself,  and  in  white  satin  I  ha'  got  ter  be  wed. 
I  be  only  eighteen  come  Michaelmas,  and  I  ain't  out  of  her  juris- 
diction till  I  tarn  twenty-one,  me  having  no  father  and  all.  She 
say,  when  I  taxed  her  about  it,  that  I  wor  ter  stop  praten'  on, 
cos  that  made  her  rheumatics  fly  all  over  her  back  like  kites  in  a 
breeze.' 

^  Ah,  she  ha'  got  th'  rheumatics  all  over  her  'cept  in  her  tongue ; 
never  knew  'em  lay  there,'  said  Bob  Jermy  resentdhiUy.  He  added 
after  a  pause :  *  Let's  dew  what  I  ha'  said  afore,  times  out  o' 
number — diet's  dew  a  bunk  and  get  married  on  th'  sly.' 

*  That  'ud  be  a  pity.  Bob,  cos  mother,  she  say  if  I  disobey  her 
wishes  she'll  leave  th'  cottage  and  them  tew  bits  o'  mashes  ter  a 
horspital  or  charity.  They  belong  ter  her,  they  wom't  father's, 
and  she  be  likely  ter  carry  out  her  words,  truthful  enow.' 

*  Then  why  won't  she  let  me  help  ter  pay  for  this  here  satin 
garment  and  ease  th'  time  off  a  bit  ?  ' 

^  I  did  mention  as  how  yer  wor  willing,  but  she  flared  up  some- 
thing awful,  like  one  o'  them  paraffin  lamps  when  yer  sets  it  down 
with  a  jerk,'  replied  the  girl.  *  She  say  't  ain't  Ukely  as  she'll 
allow  her  daughter's  lover  ter  pay  for  her  daughter's  wedden' 
dress.  What  would  th'  neighbours  say,  she  say,  when  that  got 
ter  their  ears  ?  They  would  sune  make  a  hue  and  cry  as  her  gal 
wor  next  ter  a  pauper.' 
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'  Dang  all  about  th'  neighbours :  what  dew  I  care  what  they 
Bay  ?    What's  it  got  ter  dew  along  o'  them  ?  ' 

'Don't  worrit,  Bob  dear,'  said  the  girl,  gently  stroking  his 
cheek.  '  Yer  know  mother  may  ha'  her  fancies,  but  she  be  as 
gude  as  her  word.  She  be  saven'  up — she  ha'  put  by  tew  pound  ten 
a'ready.' 

*  How  long  ha'  she  been  saven'  of  it  ?  '  was  Bob's  question. 

*  Ever  since  yer  arst  me  ter  be  yar  wife.' 

*  And  tiiat's  nigh  on  a  year  ago,'  put  in  Bob  with  a  sigh. 

*  Nine  months  and  tew  weeks  and  tew  days  and,  let  me  see, 
how  many  hours — ^that  wor  even,  after  milking-time — ^I  ha'  never 
lost  count  of  a  minute  since  then.  Bob ' ;  and  Selina  nestled  closer 
into  the  curve  of  her  lover's  shoulder. 

*  How  much  ha'  this  here  silly  garment  got  ter  cost  ?  '  sternly 
demanded  Bob,  who  was  not  to  be  coaxed  into  a  show  of  good- 
humour  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

^  'Bout  seven  pound  ten,'  Selina  answered  with  some  hesitation. 

*  Why,  dash  it,  at  th'  stroke  she  be  saven'  now  that  'U  take 
nigh  on  tew  year  more.' 

*  That  be  about  it.  Bob,  and  I  shan't  be  far  off  twenty-one 
then,  th'  time  mother  thinks  be  th'  lawfulest  for  a  mawther  ter 
leave  her  home.    Sune  enow,  she  say,  in  all  conscience.' 

^  But  I  want  ter  be  married  this  month,  ter-morrow,  ter-day, 
now ;  I  can't  and  won't  wait  no  tew  years,'  was  the  angry  reply, 
and  Bob  thrust  a  sea-booted  leg  far  into  the  soft  sand. 

The  girl  sighed.  ^  'Tis  no  gude,  want  must  be  yar  master,'  she 
said.  '  But  we  can  meet  up  here  every  morning  early  afore  I  milk, 
and  when  mother  be  abed ;  that's  wery,  wery  nice,  Bob  dear.' 

Bob  entirely  declined  to  agree  with  her.  ^  'T  ain't  so  nice  it 
mightn't  be  nicer,  sitten'  out  here  in  th'  breeze  and  chance  time 
yar  runnen'  up  ter  my  cottage  when  th'  old  'oman  be  having  her 
forty  winks !    I'm  getten'  sick  on  it,  that's  true  as  gorspel.' 

*  Bob  !  What  a  horrid  thing  ter  say,'  cried  Selina.  '  Sick  on 
it — oh,  that's  cruel,'  and  the  tears  came  into  the  blue  eyes. 

*  'T  ain't  that  as  I  mean,  'lana,  yer  knows  right  well,'  and  Bob 
pressed  her  closer  to  his  side ;  ^  but  I  want  yer  in  my  cottage,  I 
want  yer  agen  me  alius.' 

*  And  I  want  ter  come,  Bob,  and  so  I  shall  some  day — p'raps 
suner  than  yer  thinks  for.  Kiss  me  once  more,  dear,  for  I  can 
hear  those  old  cows  hoUeren'  for  me  ter  milk  'em ;  I  must  go. 
Pm  dewen'  all  I  can  ter  make  more  butter  and  save  up  for  that 
white  satin ;  I  am,  that's  a  fact.' 
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^  Shall  UB  come  and  twizzle  th'  old  chum  ? '  Bob  asked  as  he 
kissed  the  upturned  face. 

*  No.  Mother  'ud  be  sure  ter  find  out,  and  she  'on't  ha'  mucky 
men  in  her  dairy,  she  say.' 

*  Oh,  that's  what  she  say,  dew  she  ?    Then '    He  was  going 

to  express  himself  with  some  vigour,  but  Selina  stopped  the  words 
by  a  resounding  kiss  on  the  lips.  She  uncurled  herself  from  his 
embrace,  shook  the  sand  from  her  skirts,  and  ran  down  the  hill. 

^  Try  and  run  up  ter  my  cottage  when  th'  old  lady  ha'  her  nap 
tea-time,'  Bob  shouted  to  the  retreating  figure,  '  and  tell  her  tew 
pound  ten  satin  will  be  quite  gude  enow.' 

The  girl  turned  round  and  shook  her  head.  Laughingly  she 
shouted  back  :  *  She  say  if  I  keep  praten'  on  about  it  she'll  ha'  a 
string  o'  pearls  for  my  neck,  and  that'll  take  a  hundred  years  ter 
save  for.' 

^I'll  make  her  swallow  them  one  by  one  as  she  buy  'em,' 
muttered  the  indignant  Bob.  He  turned  towards  his  cottage, 
which  stood  up  close  under  the  lee  of  the  next  sandhill. 

The  gale  moderated  its  fury  during  the  morning  and  settled 
down  to  a  steady  blow,  but  the  sea,  having  been  lashed  into  frantic 
rage  the  night  before,  did  not  so  soon  forget  its  passion,  and  all 
day  long  showed  white  teeth  in  rows  of  breakers  to  within  a  short 
coffee-coloured  space  on  the  horizon. 

Bob  Jenny,  a  fisherman  by  trade,  knew  it  was  useless  to  try 
for  dabs  with  his  shore-lines,  so,  when  the  tide  ebbed,  he  took 
spade  and  can  and  walked  towards  Lapping,  digging  for  lug- worms 
on  the  Ukely  sandbanks  left  by  the  receding  waves.  His  mind  ran 
on  the  conversation  with  Selina.  For  a  long  period  he  had  been 
content  with  a  sotitary  existence,  but  since  the  girl  had  come  into 
his  life  the  loneliness  of  his  cottage — an  isolated  homestead,  without 
a  neighbour  within  a  mile — appalled  him,  and  what  seemed  to  him 
the  injustice  of  having  to  wait  for  a  wife  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of 
an  old  woman,  made  his  thoughts  during  his  search  for  lug-worms 
as  gloomy  as  the  clouds  hanging  in  the  sky. 

He  had  wandered  some  miles  up  the  coast  when  his  eyes  rested 
on  a  large,  oblong  packing-case,  turning  and  twisting  end  over  end, 
a  half-mile  out  at  sea. 

'  That  there  steamer  be  breaken'  up  already,'  he  said  aloud. 
'  Something's  comen',  that  a  sure  moral.'  He  gazed  up  and  down 
the  beach  and  along  the  crests  of  the  sandhills.  '  Don't  see  no  one 
pawking  about,  neither.  By  th'  looks  o'  that  there  case  that 
should  come  ashore  nigh  Coltsy  Gap.    I'll  follow  on  it  down.' 
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Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  walked  abreast  of  the  turning, 
tombUng  box,  which  surely,  though  slowly,  came  nearer  in  shore. 

Bob  Jermy  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  there  was  not  a 
coastguard  in  sight,  though  he  feared  it  would  not  be  long  before 
some  telescope,  searching  the  waves,  would  discern  his  prize.  One 
hoar  passed,  two  hours,  and  Bob  had  reached  the  sandhill  near 
his  cottage  before  the  packing-case  touched  the  beach.  It  had 
been  caught  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  and  was  swiftiy  borne  in  to 
witiiin  twenty  yards  of  the  edging  of  foam  fringing  the  shore. 
To  his  disgust  he  saw  that  it  had  hit  a  stone,  which  checked  it  in 
its  shoreward  career,  and  the  wave,  sweeping  on  and  bursting  at 
his  feet,  then  retreating  with  a  rattle  of  pebbles  and  a  turbulent 
whiriing  of  broken  foam,  rushed  the  box  seaward  again.  Bob,  giving 
another  quick  glance  up  and  down  the  coast,  made  up  his  mind  for 
action. 

^  I'll  slump  inter  water  and  grab  hold  on  her  and  chance  getten' 
a  swillen* ;  that  look  'tickler  waluable,  that  dew,'  he  told  himself. 

On  went  the  box,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  down  the  coast,  then 
in  it  came  again,  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  boiling  surf. 

Bob  dashed  in,  heedless  of  the  waves  which  poured  through 
and  round  his  legs  and  smashed  into  his  face,  and  waded  out  to 
meet  the  box.  Catching  hold  of  it  when  it  came  alongside,  he  ran 
with  it  till  it  crunched  against  the  shore,  then,  getting  behind  it, 
he  put  his  back  against  it  and  held  it  till  the  retreating  water  of 
the  spent  wave  surged  past  and  gathered  itself  for  another  effort. 
On  came  the  billow,  curling  and  licking  the  green  water  and  making 
a  hissing  noise  as  the  volume  of  water  lifted  itself  and  the  crest 
fell  over  and  came  seething  down  the  incline  of  the  wave  ;  at  last 
it  reached  him,  enveloped  him,  and  bore  him  with  the  box  nearer 
the  shore.  Quickly  regaining  his  feet,  he  shoved  the  box  on,  and 
then  waited  for  the  next  breaker  to  fling  the  case  into  the  bubbling 
surf  on  the  edge  of  the  tide.  Bob  turned  it  end  over  end  till  at 
last  it  lay  high  and  dry  on  the  sand. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  gasping  and  spluttering,  spitting 
the  salt  water  out  of  his  mouth  and  shaking  first  one  leg  and  then 
the  other  free  of  the  water  pouring  out  of  the  ends  of  his  trousers. 

'  Lor  I '  he  exclaimed,  ^  that  be  something  cold,  and  I  be 
dronched  through  and  through.  Dang  me,  but  I  hope  there  be 
something  in  tiiat  chest  worth  the  haven',  and  that  that  there 
duzjEy  fule.  Softy  Wright,  don't  come  along,  or  any  o'  them  knowen' 
coastguards  when  I  be  aprizen'  of  it  open.  Dew,  that  'on't  pay 
me  for  my  trouble.' 
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Bob  fetched  his  spade  and  turned  the  box  lid-side  uppermost. 
With  difficulty  he  spelt  out  the  direction  : 

Miss  Lovett, 

c/o  Messrs.  Packer  k  Co., 

Bombay. 

*  I  wonder  if  that  Miss  Lovett  ha'  gone  down  in  th'  steamer/  he 
mused.  ^  Poor  thing,  poor  thing/  he  ejaculated,  visions  of  a  lady 
as  beautiful  as  his  own  Selina  coming  into  his  mind.  *  Anyhow, 
here  goes/  and  he  wedged  tiie  sharp  edge  of  the  spade  beneath  the 
lid  and  prized  it  open  by  degrees.  But  there  another  difficulty 
presented  itself;  he  found  that  the  strong  wooden  case  only 
covered  a  tin  lining,  and  this  had  to  be  opened  with  a  jack-knife 
and  a  marling-spike.  Thick  waterproof  wrappings  and  folds  of 
brown  paper  followed.  ^  Something  fairly  waluable  by  th'  packen' 
on  it,'  he  muttered,  removing  yet  another  covering.  Then  a  large 
cardboard  box  came  to  view,  with  the  words :  ^  Scarlet  Silk  Ball- 
dress,'  written  across  it.  The  case,  he  saw,  contained  many  boxes 
of  this  description. 

^  Well,  rn  be  danged,  and  double  danged,  if  I  hain't  been  fule 
enow  ter  walk  three  mile  or  more,  foUowen'  it  along  shore,  scrappon' 
it  out  o'  water,  and  getten'  drenched  through  till  my  clothes  be 
like  a  dwile  hulled  inter  a  bucket  o'  water,  and  all  for  a  chest  o' 
ladies'  dresses  which  ain't  no  gude  for  narthen  as  far  as  I  be  con- 
samed.  Now,  if  it  had  been  cheeses  or  bacca,  or  even  them  old 
blood  oranges  at  tew  a  penny — ^but  ladies'  dresses !  Well,  there, 
swang  me  on  th'  head  for  a  fule ! '  Bob  mechanically  cut  the 
string,  and  after  fumbling  with  a  quantity  of  tissue  paper,  pulled 
out  a  bright-red  silk  evening  gown.  *  Lor,'  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
skirt,  held  at  arm's  length,  blew  out  in  the  breeze,  '  fancy  any 
woman  going  about  in  a  garment  like  that ;  p'raps  this  here  Lady 
Lovett  use  it  for  hunten'  in.'  He  dropped  the  sldrt  with  an  angry 
jerk  on  the  sand.  '  Dang  me,  but  this  be  tii'  westcut,  I  reckon,' 
and  he  looked  curiously  at  the  low-cut  bodice.  '  Hope  there  ain't 
no  bulls  nigh  Bombay,  wherever  that  may  be,  or  she  'ouldn't  stand 
a  chance  of  her  life  with  them  duds  on  her.'  He  dropped  the 
bodice  with  equal  disgust  and  glared  at  the  chest,  spelling  out  the 
words  on  tiie  next  box. 

*  W-h-i-t-e  S-a-t-i-n  W-e-d-d-i-n-g-d-r-e-s-s,'  he  read.  A  ray  of 
joy  illuminated  his  face,  and  he  staggered  back  to  think.  *  Selina, 
Selina,  it's  been  sent  us  a  purpose  ter  ciroumwent  yar  old  mother,' 
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be  cried.  ^  This'll  dew  for  our  wedden' ;  I'll  make  her  ha'  it ;  say 
it  wor  sent  by  an  act  o'  Providence.  I  knowed  th'  box  wor  full  o' 
waluables.'    Hastily  he  cut  the  strings. 

Unfortunately  for  Bob  he  had  been  observed  some  hours  pre- 
viously, gazing  at  the  case  tossing  in  the  waves.  It  was  washing- 
day  at  Lapping,  and  one  woman,  after  pegging  out  her  linen  on 
the  clothes-lines,  set  on  a  rough  patch  of  groxmd  the  land  side  of 
the  sandhills,  had  walked  up  and  looked  seawards.  Her  eye  fell 
on  the  man  on  the  shore,  and  she  lay  down  and  beckoned  to  a  friend 
to  join  her.  ^  Look,'  she  said,  *'  that's  Bob  Jermy ;  he  be  waiten' 
for  that  case  ter  come  ashore.  Let's  follow  him  inside  th'  dunes  and 
wait  till  he  get  that  on  th'  sand,  and  then  cry  shares.' 

This  suggestion  pleased  the  other  lady,  but  they,  in  their  turn, 
had  been  observed,  and  they  were  soon  joined  by  others.  Soon  a 
doxen  or  fifteen  pairs  of  eyes  watched  Bob's  movements  from  behind 
the  hills.  They  waited  till  he  had  got  the  box  ashore  and  had 
prized  it  open  and  saw  him  hold  out  the  red  dress  to  the  breeze,  then, 
with  a  yell,  shrill  and  sharp,  the  throng  of  them  swarmed  down 
the  sandhill,  like  cairion  crows  hurrying  to  a  dying  lamb. 

^  Share  in,  share  in,'  they  shouted,  and  Bob,  as  he  turned,  found 
himself  confronted  by  a  flock  of  females.  In  a  minute  he  was  sur- 
roimded  by  the  panting,  shrieking  crowd.  One  of  the  women 
snatched  up  the  rejected  red  silk  dress,  three  or  four  others  clawed 
the  box  in  his  hands,  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation.  ^  Share 
in,*  they  repeated.  '  Oive  him  a  side-wiper  across  th'  skull,'  one 
shouted  in  his  ear.  ^  Leave  go.  Bob — share  in,  I  say,'  a  second 
screamed.  *  Swang  him  on  th'  head,'  cried  another.  ^  Ter  dake's 
headed  thing,  let  go,'  yelled  a  fury,  tearing  at  the  box.  Bob  pro- 
tested ;  he  swore,  he  tu^ed,  he  tried  to  run,  but  flight  was  impos- 
sible with  a  woman  hanging  to  each  leg  and  three  or  four  others 
pulling  at  the  box.  He  was  unable  to  move,  and  the  next  moment 
the  cardboard  gave  way,  and  the  white  satin  dress  was  whisked 
from  him  and  passed  to  a  woman  at  the  back  of  the  crowd.  A  girl 
dived  into  the  case  and  brought  out  box  after  box,  green  ball- 
dreeses,  blue  ones,  tea-gowns,  silk  petticoats,  blouses,  all  the  feminine 
delights  of  what  was  evidently  a  smart  Indian  trousseau.  Each 
box,  as  it  came  out,  was  seized  and  torn  apart,  and  for  a  distance 
the  shore  was  littered  with  cardboard  and  paper,  blowing  along 
like  a  flock  of  white  ducks. 

Bob  tried  hard  to  rescue  his  treasure.  He  did  not  trouble  about 
the  other  things,  but  his  mind  was  set  on  repossessing  himself  of 
the  coveted  satin  gown.    The  greater  his  rage,  the  more  the  women 
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laughed  and  shoved  him  away  from  his  prise.  Bealismg  at  last 
that  the  more  he  tried  to  clutch  the  more  Ukely  the  dress  was  to 
be  torn,  he  sat  down  on  the  now  empty  case  and  swore  aloud  and 
roundly. 

*  Let's  try  'em  on  and  see  who  they  fits/  one  woman  proposed, 
and  the  idea  found  favour  with  the  others.  Then  was  started 
what  was  nothing  but  a  wild  debauch  of  clothes.  First  one  woman 
slipped  off  her  skirt,  another  took  off  her  bodice,  and  soon  all  were 
arrayed  in  the  finery  of  the  ball-room.  One  girl  had  got  a  large  black 
picture  hat  stuck  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  another  had  found  a 
pair  of  blue  silk  stockings,  which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  draw 
over  her  coarse  woollen  ones.  With  one  accord  they  all  joined 
hands,  making  a  ring  about  the  discomfited  Bob,  and  danced 
and  capered  madly  round  him.  His  eyes  were  glued  to  the  wed- 
ding-dress, and  he  could  have  wept  as  he  saw  the  long  train  sweep 
up  the  sand  while  the  wearer  whirled  around  him. 

*  What's  th'  gude  o'  women's  clothes  ter  yer,  Bob  ?  Why,  yer 
hain't  got  a  wife,'  one  girl  screamed  tauntingly.  ^  Ter  can't  ha' 
th'  cheek  ter  want  ter  share  in ! '  said  an  older  woman,  clutching 
convulsively  the  skirt  of  a  gown  which  every  moment  threatened  to 
trip  her  up.  *  He  ain't  agoen'  tew  if  he  wants — there's  only  just 
enow  ter  go  round,'  said  another ;  and  the  blue,  red,  green,  and 
parti-coloured  garments  were  jigged  and  twirled  around  him  till 
his  head  grew  dizzy  with  the  sight. 

Suddenly  an  inspiration  seized  him.  He  had  noticed  that  the 
women  had  deposited  their  clothes  in  a  great  heap  on  the  sand  but 
a  few  yards  from  him,  and  without  a  word  of  warning  he  sprang 
up  and  dashed  through  the  dancing  circle,  ran  with  all  his  might  to 
the  pile  of  clothes,  kicked  them  together,  caught  them  up  in  one 
huge  bundle,  and  ran  towards  his  cottage. 

For  the  moment  the  women  did  not  realise  his  intentions,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  tucked  the  bundle  of  sombre  skirts  and  bodices 
under  his  arm  that  they  grasped  the  meaning  of  his  action. 

^  Dang  his  imperence.  Come  on,  arter  him,  arter  him,'  and  the 
shouting  women  ran  in  a  bunch  of  gaudy  colours,  feathering  out 
in  a  long  stream  as  the  pace  and  distance  told  on  the  less  agile  of 
the  party.  But  Bob's  start  was  too  good  a  one ;  he  had  gained 
his  cottage,  bolted  his  door,  closed  the  shutters,  and  mounted  to 
his  bedroom,  the  better  to  parley  with  the  enemy,  ere  the  panting 
females  struggled  down  the  sandhill. 

The  women,  quick  to  realise  that  the  tables  had  been  turned  on 
them,  arrived  in  no  good  temper  in  front  of  Bob  Jermy's  cottage. 
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A  hot  altercation  began,  which  Bob  made  worse  by  jeers  and 
taunts. 

*  AU  light,  old  Bob,  not  so  much  of  yar  slaver;  dew  yer  give  I 
my  clothes,  don't  yer'U  ha'  tew,'  shouted  one  woman,  hitching  up 
a  silk  petticoat  which  refosed  to  encompass  her  massive  waist. 

*  Next  time  yer  shows  yar  ugly  face  in  our  street  yer'll  know  on 
it,  dew  my  name  ain't  Emma  England,'  cried  the  girl  with  the 
velvet  hat. 

Two  or  three  of  the  strongest  of  the  party  tried  to  force  the 
cottage  door,  but  the  wood  was  good,  and  locks  and  bolts  sound, 
and  it  held. 

*  Look  here.  Bob,  yer'll  ha'  ter  give  us  our  dothes,'  began  a 
woman  in  more  persuasive  tones. 

'  Da'  say,'  said  Bob  with  indifference. 

*  We  can't  go  back  to  Lapping  in  this  trim,  that's  a  sure  moral.' 
'  No,'  jeered  Bob,  '  some  o'  yer  as  ha'  only  got  them  westcuts 

on  don't  look  kind  o'  decent-like ;  'Tilda,  there,  look  as  how  she 
wor  just  going  ter  ha'  a  rinse  down  at  the  sink  afore  church  Sunday 


momen'.' 


^Give  us  our  clothes  and  don't  make  no  more  game  of  it,' 

pleaded  the  abashed  'Tilda. 

^  80  I  will  when  yer  hand  over  those  o'  mine  as  yer  ha'  got  on.' 
^  They  ain't  yars,  we  claim  our  share ;  yer  knows  th'  rules  o'  th' 

beach  as  well  as  we  do.  Bob.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Bob,  ^  I  knows  th'  rules  right  enow,  and  I'll  pass 
yar  clothes  out  o'  my  window  when  yer  pass  them  things  in,  not 
afore;  so  now  yer  knows.' 

The  women  discussed  the  proposal  among  themselves.  Their 
position  was  a  hopeless  one,  they  saw,  but  they  made  a  last  effort 
to  come  to  better  terms  with  the  relentiess  Bob. 

^  If  we  give  'em  back,  yer  will  give  us  a  share  in  what  yer  makes 
on  'em,  eh,  Bob  ? ' 

^  Not  a  farthen','  was  the  answer. 

An  angry  murmur  rose  from  the  crowd,  and  several  members 
shook  their  fists  at  the  figure  in  the  dormer  window,  and  expressed 
a  hope  as  to  the  eventual  punishment  of  such  conduct. 

*  Well,  I  ain't  going  ter  stop  about  here  all  th'  artemune,'  cried 
one  woman,  sUpping  out  of  the  blue  ball-gown  and  facing  her  com- 
panions in  a  short  red  petticoat.  *'  Dew  yer  dew  as  yer  say.  Bob, 
and  give  me  my  things,  and  Fll  be  even  along  o'  yer  some  day. 
My  old  man,  if  he  ha'  got  any  spleen  in  him  at  all,  will  right-side 
yer,  see  if  he  don't.' 
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*  m  ha'  tV  white  one  fust/  said  Bob,  not  regarding  the  woman 
who  had  spoken. 

The  woman  in  the  wedding-dress  reluctantly  divested  hersdf  of 
it.  Bob  descended  to  his  sitting-room  and,  opening  the  shutters, 
held  up  first  one  dress  and  then  another  for  identification,  and  as 
each  bright  garment  was  handed  in  some  much-worn,  sombre 
dress  was  handed  out. 

^Maken'  such  an  ondacent  exhibition  of  us  all,'  protested  a 
scantily  clad  girl,  lovingly  stroking  the  soft  satin  of  the  gown  with 
which  she  cbuld  hardly  find  heart  to  part.  ^Ter  ought  ter  be 
struck  blind  by  th'  Almighty,  yer  ought.  Ter'll  get  yarself  inter 
trouble  over  this  here  job,  mark  my  words  on  it,  young  fellow. 
I  wouldn't  be  in  yar  shoon  for  something  when  I  tells  my  chap 
about  yar  handiwork.' 

^  Da'  say,'  laughed  Bob,  handing  out  a  rumpled  gown. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  crowd  had  resumed  the  clothes  of  its 
every-day  condition — all  but  the  woman  with  the  blue  silk  stock- 
ings, and  she,  having  obtained  possession  of  her  dress,  refused  to 
carry  out  her  part  of  the  bargain.  As  Bob  had  gained  a  victory 
he  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous,  and  after  telling  her  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  stepped  into  a  bucket  of  lifeboat  paint  he  bid  them 
all  a  safe  journey  home. 

^  We'll  go  straight  ter  th'  coastguards  and  peech  on  yer.  We'll 
blow  th'  gaff  about  yer  breaken'  th'  box  open,  which  be  agen  th' 
law.  Ter'll  get  a  month,  and  sarve  yer  right  tew,'  screamed  Emma 
England. 

'  Thank  yer,  thank  yer  for  narthen.  Dew  yer  go  and  inform ; 
't  will  save  me  th'  walk  I  wor  going  ter  take.  Oude  artemxme 
tergether.'  Bob  closed  his  window,  and  the  women,  still  hurling 
invectives  at  him,  moved  off  in  a  body. 

Bob's  kitchen,  piled  up  with  frilled  and  tucked  skirts  and  lace 
bodices,  looked  strangely  furnished  when  Selina,  as  was  her  custom, 
walked  up  in  the  tvdUght.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  coloured 
frocks,  but  his  whole  mind  was  given  to  shaking  the  dry  sand  from 
the  wedding-dress,  and  when  Selina  entered  he  was  trying  to 
smooth  it  out  and  fold  it  on  the  kitchen  table. 

*  Whatever  ha'  yer  been  dewen'  on  ? '  washer  cry  of  surprise  at 
the  strange  display.  ^  Oh,  Bob,  what  beautiful,  beautiful  dresses ! ' 
and  she  danced  round  the  kitchen,  holding  up  one  vision  of  loveli- 
ness after  another. 

'  Don't  yer  pay  no  regard  ter  that  ther  truck.  Look  at  this,'  said 
the  man. 
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*  Oh,  Bob,  it's  real  white  satin ;  why,  surely,  it  is  meant 
for  a  wedden' -dress.  Look,  all  the  top  is  trimmed  with  pearls. 
Wherever  did  yer  get  it  ?  * 

^  It  wor  washed  up  in  a  box  along  o'  t'other  things.  I  reckon 
this  will  settle  matters  with  yar  mother,  Selina.  Sent  by  an  act  o' 
Providence,  no  doubt  on  it.  That  wor  directed  ter  a  Miss  Lovett 
out  in  Bombay.' 

^  Then  she  wor  going  ter  be  married ;  poor  thing,  p'raps  she'll 
ha'  ter  wait  hke  we  have  till  she  can  get  a  dress.  Can't  we  send  it 
to  her  by  post  ? ' 

'  Not  aiore  we  ha'  used  it  ourselves.' 

*  What  dew  yer  mean.  Bob  ? ' 

'  What  I  say:  yer  ha  got  ter  be  marriedinthis  dress  fust,  so,  if 
yer  don't  want  ter  keep  th'  poor  thing  waiting  like  yar  mother  ha' 
kept  us,  the  suner  yer  right-side  th'  old  lady  and  make  her  let  yer 
go  ter  church  along  o'  me  in  this  here  gown  th'  better.' 

Selina  danced  romid  and  round  the  shimmering  garment  spread 
out  on  the  table.  '  Bob,  ain't  it  beautiful  ?  Mother  must  give  in ; 
she'll  ha'  tew ;  this  must  ha'  cost  an  Inder  o'  money.' 

^  Dew  yer  go  up  ter  my  room  and  slip  it  on,  and  don't  be  tew 
long  about  it,'  were  Bob's  next  injunctions. 

Nothing  loth,  Selina  did  as  she  was  bid.  After  taking  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  adornment  of  her  person,  she  came  proudly 
down  the  stairway,  and  stalked  across  the  kitchen,  showing  ofi  the 
train  to  every  advantage. 

Bob  stood  transfixed  with  admiration. 

*  There's  only  one  thing  wanten' ;  it  fits  me  as  if  it  had  been 
made  in  Yarmouth,'  said  SeUna. 

*  What's  wanten'  ? ' 

*  Th'  weil.  Bob.' 

^  Lor,  I  knows — that  there  net  stuff  ter  keep  th'  flies  off. 
I  remember  clawing  that  at  th'  wery  fust.'  He  pulled  from  under 
his  goemsey  a  crumpled  veil  with  a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms 
attached. 

Selina  shook  it  out  and  put  it  over  her  head. 

*  My  word  on  it,  SeUna,  yer  looks  like  an  angel  from  heaven. 
I  never  did  in  all  my  days  see  narthen  so  beautiful,'  said  the  enrap- 
tured Bob.  He  put  his  arm  round  the  girl  and  tried  to  loss  her 
cheek. 

But  SeUna's  thoughts  were  for  her  finery,  and  not  for  her  lover. 
'  Yer'U  spoil  it,'  she  exclaimed.  '  Yer  jamping  on  th'  train ;  mind 
yer  don't  rend  it.' 
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She  tamed  to  the  little  looking-j^ass  on  the  walL  *  Bob>  yer 
quite  right,  I  never  seed  narthen  so  beautiful,^  she  exclaimed.  For 
some  moments  she  fomid  it  impossible  to  withdraw  her  eyes  from 
this  vision  of  loveliness.  ^  But  what  about  all  them  other  clothes  % ' 
she  asked  as  she  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

Bob  gave  her  a  detailed  account  of  the  afternoon's  proceedings, 
and  ended  by  expressing  a  fear^that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
coastguards  put  in  an  appearance. 

^  Oh,  but  we  must  hide  this  dress  somewhere/  said  the  girl, 
trembling  for  the  safety  of  the  garment  which  meant  so  much  to 
both  of  them. 

^  That's  th'  trouble ;  them  blessed  women  are  sure  ter  ha'  told 
'em  all  about  this  dress.  What  shall  us  dew  ?  I  know,'  Bob  said 
after  a  moment's  consideration.  ^  Ter  knows  Softy  Wright,  th' 
head  man,  he  be  half  a  fule,  his  head's  crammed  as  full  o'  silly 
fancies  as  an  egg  is  full  o'  meat.  I've  heard  teU  as  he  dursn't 
hardly  go  his  rounds  alone ;  however  he  got  th'  job  be  a  mystery 
ter  me.  He  be  sure  ter  come  arter  th'  things,  and  I'll  pitch  a  tale 
inter  him  as  '11  make  his  flesh  creep.  Ter,  Selina,  must  go  down 
ter  th'  beach  and  get  inter  th'  case,  and  when  we  come  down  dew 
yer  start  up  shrieken',  he'll  think  that  be  th'  ghost  o'  that  Miss 
Lovett,  who,  I'll  tell  him,  must  ha'  been  drownded.  He'll  cut  and 
run,  I  bet.' 

^  Oh,  Bob,  I  dursn't;  I'd  be  right  scared  myself,  and  it's  dark 
and  aU." 

'  No,  there  be  a  proper  mune,  and  that'll  help  us.  Don't  be 
silly,  my  gal,  'tis  our  only  chance  o'  getten'  wed.  Think,  Selina, 
what  that  mean  ter  th'  pair  on  us.  I'll  come  down  with  th'  coast- 
guards, so  if  they  ain't  scared  I'll  see  as  they  don't  hurt  yer.' 

Before  Selina  could  raise  fresh  objections  there  came  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door.  Immediate  action  was  imperative.  '  Step 
out  o'  my  back  door  as  quiet  as  yer  can  and  run  down  ter  th'  beach. 
I  won't  keep  yer  long ' ;  and  Bob  almost  forced  the  girl  out  into  the 
night. 

^  Now  then.  Master  Bob  Jermy,  what  tricks  ha'  yer  been  playen' 
on  ?  This  'on't  dew,  yer  knows,  breaken'  bulk  on  th'  beach ;  that 
be  illegal  and  a-breaken'  o'  th'  law.  There  will  be  aninquiration 
over  this — ^forty  bob  and  a  month,  as  sure  as  my  name  be  Wright.' 

^  Da'  say,'  said  Bob,  with  a  half  wink  at  the  coastguard,  who 
was  going  round  the  room  fingering  the  piled-up  garments.  ^  Only 
yer  be  bound  ter  hear  my  evidence,  Mr.  Qarver.  Ter  ha'  been 
listenen'  ter  them  old  women's  tales;  just  hear  fust  what  I  ha'  got 
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ter  Ba7  about  ih'  mfttter.'  Softy  Wright  and  lus  oomrade  folded 
their  annB  and  assumed  their  most  official  maimer.  '  I  wor  0DI7 
peeken'  in  th'  box  afore  I  come  ter  lay  information  and  claim  mj 
five  ahillen'  reward,  just  ter  see  if  that  contained  anTttiing  or  wor 
fnfl  of  emptiness,  as  I  fast  thought,  when  them  mawthers  came 
and  ransacked  th'  lot  and  would  ha'  made  o£E  with  'em  onlj  I  wor 
a  bit  tew  claryer  for  'em.  'Spect  the/  told  yer  what  happened, 
eh  %    There's  th'  dresses,  jer  can  ha'  'em.' 

*  S'pose  we  can,'  was  the  grumpy  answer.  '  Be  they  all  here  !  ' 
The  men  began  to  sort  the  garments.  ^There's  th' red  one  as 
they  told  us  on,  thought  there  wor  a  white  one  tew;  that 
there  gal,  Sally  Rope,  said  there  wor  a  white  satin  one,  th'  best  o' 
th'lot.' 

*  Yes,  I  knows  all  about  it,  and  yer  can  ha'  it  in  welcome  if  yer 
likes  ter  get  it.    But ^ 

*  But  what  ? '  sharply  demanded  the  second  coastguard. 

*  Well,  yer  may  put  me  down  for  a  fule,  or  a  tiar,  or  what Y^r 
ha'  a  mind  tew,  but  what  I  am  going  ter  tell  yer  is  real  honest. 
Arter  tiiem  women  left  me  I  thought  in  my  mind  as  to  what  I  should 
dew  with  this  here  truck,  me  knowen'  th'  law,  as  yer  knows,  and 
not  wishen'  ter  get  inter  a  muddle  along  o'  th'  authorities.  I  say 
ter  myself,  *'  Put  'em  back  in  th'  box  as  yer  found  'em,  Bob."  80 
fust  of  all  I  carried  that  white  'un  down — ^that's  about  half  an  hour 
ago.  WeU,  I  lays  that  in  th'  case,  and  wor  going  down  with  some 
of  them  others  when  as  I  got  nigh  th'  box  th'  second  time  up  starts 
a  wiaion,  or  a  ghost,  or  something,  all  dressed  in  this  here  wedden' 
garment.  That  box  o'  dresses  belonged,  as  I  see  by  th'  writen', 
ter  a  Miss  Lovett,  and  I  guess  she  ha'  been  dxownded,  poor  thing, 
and  her  wedden',  which  I  reckon  she  wor  going  out  tew  in  Bombay, 
being  on  her  mind,  her  ghost  got  inter  them  clothes,  and  if  yer 
likes  ter  go  and  see  for  yarselves  dewyer  dewit — I  won't  go  nigh 
th'  blarmed  thing  any  more.'  Dew  yer  go  and  get  that  dress-box 
and  see  if  what  I  say  ain't  gorspel.' 

The  two  men  looked  incredulous,  but  to  his  satisfaction  Bob 
saw  that  Softy  Wright  hesitated  to  leave  the  cottage.  He  added 
impressiyely :  ^And  when  th'  warmen  thing  began  ter  move  in 
my  direction  I  slung  my  hook,  bloomen'  sharp.' 

*  Rot,'  said  the  other  coastguard,  '  let's  go  and  ha'  a  look  for 
ourselyes.' 

'  Well,  Bob  must  come  tew,'  his  less  valiant  partner  insisted. 

^  Oh,  wery  well,  if  I  must,  s'pose  I  must,'  answered  the  reluctant 
Bobrf 
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The  moon  was  low  in  the  heavens,  and  as  the  men  mounted  the 
white  hill  their  shadows  were  thrown  in  long  straggling  lines  in 
front  of  them.  Only  the  distant  roar  of  the  breakers  and  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  broke  the  eerie  stillness  of  the  desolate  shore, 
and  the  fear  which  Bob  simulated  took  possession  of  his  two  com- 
panions. Softy  shuddered  at  his  own  shadow  threading  its  way 
among  the  maze  of  hill-tops.  Suddenly  Bob  brought  them  to  a 
halt.  '  Look,  there  she  lay,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  case,  lying  out 
in  a  streak  of  moonUght  on  the  edge  of  the  tide. 

'  Well,  there  ain't  narthen  there,'  said  the  second  coastguard, 
recovering  courage  at  the  sight  of  something  so  material  as  a  box. 

'  Wait  till  yer  gets  agen  it ;  I  ain't  going  no  further,  that's  a 
sure  moral,'  said  Bob  si^iificantly.  He  planted  his  feet  firmly  in 
the  sand  as  he  spoke.  Softy  Wright  and  his  mate  waded  through 
the  sand  towards  the  case. 

They  had  approached  to  within  twenty  yards  of  it  when  there 
arose  on  the  stillness  a  long  low  wail  which  brought  them  to  an 
abrupt  stop. 

'Listen,'  Softy  whispered,  heart  in  mouth.  Slowly  a  veiled 
white  figure  rose  up  into  the  moonlight,  a  pair  of  arms  were  lifted 
above  its  head,  and  from  the  hidden  lips  rang  out  an  unearthly 
cry. 

*  'Struth  Bob  be  right,  'tis  th'  ghost  of  th'  drownded  woman,' 
said  Softy,  shaking  with  fear.  His  eyes  were  glued  to  the  swaying, 
moaning  figure.  '  I  ain't  going  nigh  it ' ;  and  he  began  to  walk 
backwards,  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  shimmering  form 
riveting  his  gaze.  *  By  Oawd,  she  be  a-floaten'  towards  us,'  he 
shouted  to  his  companion,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  running 
at  full  speed  towards  Bob  on  the  sandhills,  and  the  other  man  was 
running  after  him. 

*  Well,  there,  what  dew  yer  think  on  it  ? '  panted  Bob,  the 
cottage  door  safely  closed  behind  them. 

'  Think,'  echoed  Softy,  '  I  think  as  how  I  ain't  a-going  nigh  it 
no  more.  There  ain't  no  list  o'  the  things,  and  we'll  take  what's 
here,  and  let  th'  tide  wash  th'  box  away.  I'll  see  as  yer  gets  yar 
five  shillen'  reward.  Bob,'  he  added  graciously,  '  and  we  will  send 
down  for  these  things  in  the  morning.'  The  two  men  departed, 
determined  to  take  an  inland  walk  home. 

Bob  went  outside,  and  the  whistling  cry  of  the  curlew  reached 
ears  listening  for  it  on  the  shore.  Selina  crept  in  by  the  back  door, 
and  for  the  moment  was  too  overcome  with  laughter  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  Bob's  stratagems.    ^  I'll  take  off  these  clothes,'  she  said 
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pieeenUyy  '  and  dew  yer  kind  o'  happen  ter  come  in  accidental- 
like  when  I  ha'  got  'em  on  this  evening.' 

SeUna's  mother,  a  hard-featmed,  tall,  gamit  woman,  with  hair 
80  thinned  on  the  top  of  her  head  that  the  tightly  pulled  back 
treeacB  showed  streaks  of  skull  between  them,  was  the  widow  of  a 
farmer  in  a  very  small  way  of  business.  She  was  a  proud  woman, 
and  had  one  source  of  satisfaction  in  life  that  could  never  be  taken 
from  her :  she  had  married  beneath  her.  In  her  veins,  as  she  told 
the  neighbours,  considerably  more  than  an  oxmce  of  blue  blood 
flowed. 

When  Bob  Jermy  aiiived  at  the  little  farm  Selina  was  again 
arrayed  in  the  wedding-dress,  and  in  Mrs.  Orimmer's  large  front 
parlour  it  showed  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  smaller  room 
of  the  cottage  under  the  sandhills.  Mrs.  Grimmer,  clasping  her 
hands  in  rapture,  was  exclaiming : 

*  Selina  Una  Orimmer,  yer  looks  wholly  a  duchess,  yer  dew. 
My  word,  I  never  seed  yer  look  so  handsome ;  but  there,  it  takes  a 
drop  or  tew  o'  blue  blood  ter  show  off  a  dress  of  that  magnificence, 
and  if  it  wor  hangen'  on  th'  back  of  a  princess  or  a  bishop's  daughter 
it  couldn't  look  a  patch  ter  what  it  dew  on  yars.  Royal,  I  calls 
it ;  regal,  majestic,'  she  added  in  a  shrill  crescendo. 

With  a  glance  Selina  telegraphed  the  fact  that  all  was  going 
satisfactorily.  Mrs.  Orimmer  turned  to  Bob  ¥rith  an  unusual 
gradousness  of  manner.  'Well,  Bob,  come  ter  see  her  Royal 
Highness  ?  Don't  she  look  splendacious  ?  Don't  it  set  on  her  tew  ? 
She  look  a  lot  different  ter  what  th'  parson's  daughter  up  at  Stan- 
field  did  when  she  wor  married ;  but  there,  they  ain't  much  breed, 
poor  things ;  not  as  how  I  blames  'em,  for  yer  must  stop  in  what 
yer  be  bom  inter.  I  wonder  what  every  one  '11  say  when  they 
sees  Selina  walk  up  th'  aisle  with  that  here  lovely  train  sweepen' 
up  th'  dust  behind  her.' 

*  Thenyer'll  let  us  get  married  sune,'  broke  in  SeUna,  striking 
the  iron  while  it  was  hot. 

Mrs.  Orimmer  was  not  to  be  hastily  moulded  into  shape.  '  I'll 
see,'  was  the  curt  reply.  '  Ah,  Bob,'  she  went  on,  '  I  wor  wed  in 
a  similar  gown  when  I  throwed  myself  away  on  her  poor  father. 
My  name  wor  Orey,  yer  knows ;  I  heerd  tell  it  once  wor  De  Orey, 
an  old  French  family,  ignobled  they  wor,  and  then  had  all  their 
rights  and  coats  of  arms  and  sichlike  taken  from  'em.  But  they 
never  could  take  th'  blue  blood  out  of  our  weins ;  look  at  Selina 
Una  Orimmer  for  an  example.' 

'  Yes,  and  she'll  show  her  high  birth  off  more  than  ever  in  such 
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a  diess  aa  this/  said  Bob.  He  added  artfully :  ^  Th'  neighbours 
'U  think  as  how  yer  must  be  a  rich  woman  ter  ha'  bought  a  dress 
o'  this  quality  in  so  short  a  time  of  saven\  Mrs.  Grimmer.' 

Mrs.  Orimmer  took  the  bait.  ^  Fare  ter  me  yer'd  better  put 
out  th'  banns  next  Sunday,  Bob ;  there  don't  seem  no  gude  o' 
waiten',  and ^ 

*And  with  th'  money  yer  ha'  been  so  kind  ter  save  up  for 
Selina's  wedden'-dress  yer  oould  buy  yaiself  a  proper  gown  as  'ad 
set  'em  in  a  blaze — ^parson's  wife  and  all  them  warmens  o'  Lap- 
pingers/  added  Bob,  looking  meaningly  at  Selina. 

While  Mrs.  Orimmer  was  weighing  the  respective  merits  of 
purple  velveteen,  *  with  a  fleck  or  tew  of  old  gold  beaden'  on  it»' 
and  royal  blue  cloth,  ^  with  a  dash  o'  crimson  just  for  cheerfulness- 
like,'  Bob  went  outside.  Selina  crept  after  him.  Together  they 
stood  in  the  full  moonlight,  the  girl  holding  her  shimmering  skirts 
closely  to  her  side,  her  arms,  bare  to  the  elbow,  gleaming  out  of 
the  costly  laces  with  which  the  dress  was  trimmed.  Bob  drew 
her  to  him  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

^  'Tis  a  little  bit  frightening,  ain't  it.  Bob  ? '  she  whispered, 
hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

^  What  ?  '  Bob  asked  anxiously. 

'Th'  banns — ^three  weeks — ^'tis  such  a  short  time;  why,  we 
thought  as  how  we  should  ha'  ter  wait  tew  years.' 

*  I  never  did ;  I  never  meant  tew.  I  told  yer  as  how  I  wanted 
yer  at  once — ^this  wery  minute.  And  this  ha'  come  by  an  act  o' 
Providence,  Selina;  and,'  added  Bob  impressively,  'yer  knows, 
my  gal,  that  never  answers  ter  run  contrary  ter  acts  o'  Providence.' 

Charles  Fielding  Marsh. 
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The  Girl  Who  isn't  There. 


"TIATE  has  been  kindly,  heaven  knows, 
X      To  one  so  sad  and  lone ; 
For  you  are  sweet  as  any  rose. 

And  you  are  all  my  own  ; 
Yet  sometimes,  if  I  pause  awhile 

From  playing  with  your  hair, 
I  catch  her  flEunt,  elusive  smile — 

The  Girl  who  isn't  there ! 

I  never  call  her  sweet  or  good, 

No  more  than  wind  or  star. 
Her  soul,  in  some  large  solitude. 

Has  travelled  irom  afar. 
I  love  you :  only  I  can  guess 

Just  what  you'll  say,  and  where. 
She  has  strange  words,  strange  silences — 

The  Girl  who  isn't  there. 

You're  like  a  mass  of  rose-leaves,  which 

Within  a  vase  exhale 
A  perfmne  exquisite  and  rich, 

A  scent  that  cannot  fail. 
But  she's  a  fragrance  faint  and  fine 

Upon  the  changing  air — 
The  Qirl  who  never  can  be  mine, 

The  Girl  who  isn't  there ! 

Or  you're  a  shelter  from  the  storm — 

Perchance  no  palace  vast ; 
But  it  is  safe  and  strong  and  warm. 

And  I  may  rest  at  last — 
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But  she !     We  face  the  sea  and  wind, 

And  we  have  done  with  care, — 
We  two  alone — and  she  is  kind, 

The  Girl  who  isn't  there ! 

I've  read  you  through :  the  book  is  done, 

Still  honoured,  still  beloved, 
I've  proved  your  virtues  one  by  one. 

Your  very  limits  proved. 
Her  being  if  I  should  rehearse — 

Spirit  and  flame  and  air ! 
Fd  have  to  range  the  universe — 

The  Girl  who  isn't  there ! 

And  if  I  dared  her  hand  to  clasp. 

Or  touch  her  lips  to-day, 
I  know  that  from  beneath  my  grasp 

Her  soul  would  slip  away. 
To  realms  wherein  I  could  not  grope ; 

And  'twould  be  half  despair 
To  love  her,  half  eternal  hope — 

The  Girl  who  isn't  there ! 

But  you  are  there.     The  trodden  road 

Contented  I  pursue. 
I  reach  your  ultimate  abode. 

The  very  heart  of  you  .  .  . 
Yet  haunts  my  dream  another  bliss, 

A  gloiy  poignant,  rare. 
The  fleeting  essence  that  I  miss. 

The  Girl  who  isn't  there ! 

So  be  it !    I  have  won  my  goal. 

No  more  I  wander  wide ; 
And  it  may  be  one's  inmost  soul 

Is  never  satisfied. 
Only  sometimes  I  catch  my  breath, 

I  wonder  unaware 
If  I  may  find  her  after  death — 

The  Girl  who  isn't  there ! 

May  Kendall. 
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Quartermaster-Sergeant  PenhalL 


PENHALL  was  just  sitting  on  one  of  the  seats  between  Sandgate 
and  Folkestone,  thinking  what  fine  fellows  the  D.C.L.I.  were, 
and  how  superior  the7  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^>  horse,  and 
guns — ^which  was  the  order  in  which  he  placed  them,  though  I 
have  known  otiiers  place  tiiem  differently.  He  passed  on  to  think 
what  a  fine  fellow  he  himself  was,  and  what  an  irresistible  ladj- 
killer.  Just  tiien  a  young  lady — oh,  quite  the  lady — sat  down  at 
the  oth^  end  of  the  seat,  which  was  made  to  hold  four.  So,  of 
course,  PenhaU  had  to  squeeze  himself  tight  up  to  his  end  that  he 
might  not  crowd  her.  She  took  out  the  Family  Herald^  imf olded 
it,  and  began  to  read.  When  Penhall's  eye  caught  hers  over  the 
top  of  the  paper,  he  blushed  like  a  girl  should  but  doesn't  do. 
When  their  eyes  met  for  the  twelfth  time  he  ventured  to  say : 

'  Ifs  a  fine  evenin',  miss.' 

'  A  remarkably  fine  evening,'  said  she. 

^  Tou  are  fond  of  readin',  miss  ? ' 

'  I  love  it,  especially  when  ifs  all  about  dukes  and  duchesses, 
and  earls  and  baronets,  and  military  men.  I  am  reading  about  a 
lovely  captain  in  the  Army  now.   Are  you  a  captain  in  the  Army  ? ' 

*  No,  miss ;  I'm  a  full  private.' 

*  Oh,  a  full  private.  Is  that  different  from  any  other  sort  of 
private  ? ' 

*  Sometimes,'  said  Penhall,  with  a  reminiscent  smile. 

*  As  I  was  saying,  I'm  reading  about  this  captain  now,  and  I 
do  so  long  for  next  week  to  see  what  becomes  of  him  when  he 
faces  tiie  haughty  baionet,  who  claims  the  Lady  Adela  for  his  wife. 
I  just  love  soldiers — in  books,  you  know.' 

'  Would  you  come  for  a  short  stroU  ?  ' 

*  If  you  Uke.' 

So  they  strolled  and  talked  of  literature,  and  the  Army,  and 
other  matters.  It  did  strike  Penhall  once  to  offer  her  a  little  light 
lefreshment ;  but  she  was  so  much  the  lady  that  he  did  not  like  to 
suggest  it. 
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*  And  will  70U  be  out  this  way  to-morrow  night  ? '  asked  Pen- 
haU. 

*  No/  said  she ;  ^  Wednesday  is  my  evening  out.  But  I  shall 
be  out  to  church  on  Sunday  evening.' 

'  Along  here  ? ' 

^  I  may  be  along  here  on  my  way  to  church  about  half -past  six.' 

Penhall  was  down  on  his  luck  about  that  time.  He  had  no 
money  to  buy  extras,  so  he  stopped  in  barracks,  and  put  up  with 
slingers  for  Sunday  afternoon  tea.  Then  he  went  down  towards 
Folkestone ;  and,  about  half -past  six,  the  young  lady,  prayer-book 
in  hand,  passed  along. 

^  Good  evenin',  miss,'  said  PenhaU* 

*  Fancy  meeting  you  here ! ' 

*  Why,  you  told  me *  began  the  unsophisticated  Penhall. 

*  But  I  never  thought  you'd  be  here.' 

*  Didn't  you  ?  '  said  he  simply.    *  I  thought  you  did.' 

*  Not  for  a  moment,'  said  she  decidedly ;  and  Penhall  thought 
he  must  have  gone  too  far,  and  therefore  said  ^Good  evenin',' 
with  intent  to  go  back  to  barracks.    But  she  said : 

*  Are  you  going  to  church  ?  ' 

^  I  did  go  with  the  regiment  this  momin','  said  PenhalL 

*I  am  going  for  a  walk  to  Cheriton.  I  suppose  you  aren't 
going  that  way  ? ' 

'  If  I'm  not  in  the  way,'  said  the  embarrassed  PenhalL 

^  Not  at  all,'  said  she. 

So  they  started  on  a  walk  which  all  the  other  Folkestone  couples 
seemed  to  be  taking.  The  other  couples  were  arm-in-arm  or  arm 
and  waist ;  but  Penhall  was  too  shy  for  that.  The  other  couples 
didn't  seem  to  mind  them,  and  Mary  Jane  didn't  seem  to  mind 
the  other  couples ;  but  Penhall  was  as  shy  as  a  rooky  with  a  Martini 
when  he  fears  it  may  kick.  He  was  so  new  to  the  game  of  walking 
out  that  he  wanted  a  county  to  Mary  Jane  and  himseli 

So  they  walked  and  walked.  Mary  Jane  talked  and  talked. 
Penhall  listened,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do.  With  other  folk 
about  he  didn't  even  like  to  kiss  her  good-bye.  But  she  got  her 
lips  so  near  his  that  even  Penhall  couldn't  help  seeing  that  a  kiss 
was  expected  of  him.  When  a  D.C.L.I.  man  sees  what  is  expected 
of  him  he  never  fails. 

These  walks  and  talks  went  on  for  several  Sundays  and  Wednes- 
days, till  Penhall  began  to  get  tired.  Cornwall  is  a  poor  county  in 
money,  and  a  Comishman  is  brought  up  to  look  not  only  on  both 
sides  of  his  halfpenny  before  he  spends  it,  but  on  the  edge  too. 
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If  he  gets  rich  he  soon  gets  oat  of  that  bad  habit.  But  he  doesn't 
get  oat  of  it  on  a  soldier's  pa7 ;  and  taking  a  girl  out  oomes  ezpen- 
aiye.  It's  not  so  in  London.  There  Oaards  are  at  a  premiam, 
and  the  girl  pays  for  both,  and  gives  Tommy  a  shilling,  or  perhaps 
two,  ixst  his  troable.  In  ShomcIifiEe  girls  are  at  a  premium.  So 
Penhall  began  to  play  bst  and  loose,  and  to  miss  his  appoint- 
ments ;  and  a  month  dbpsed  witiiout  his  meeting  Mary  Jane. 

One  evening  he  was  walking  along  the  parade  when  he  saw 
another  young  lady  to  whom  Mary  Jane  always  used  to  bow. 
This  young  lady  came  up  to  him  and  said : 

^  What  a  pity  about  Mary  Jane ! ' 

*  What  about  Mary  Jane  ? '  asked  Penhall. 

*  Don't  you  know  ?    When  did  you  see  her  last  ?  ' 
^  'Bout  a  month  ago,'  said  Penhall  indifferently. 

^  She's  got  typhoid  fever.' 

'  My  dear  life,'  said  Penhall.    '  Where  is  she  ? ' 

^  Her  mistress  has  sent  her  to  the  hospital.' 

Now,  the  other  girl  evidently  thought  one  girl  was  the  same  as 
another  to  a  soldier,  and  that  he  would  probably  ask  her  to  go  for 
a  walk;  but  he  didn't.  He  just  went  home  to  barracks  and 
thought.  He  was  a  slow  thinker  was  Penhall.  So  it  came  about 
that  it  was  tiie  next  evening  before  he  thought  out  what  he  wanted. 
It  came  to  him  like  a  flash  as  he  tightened  his  belt  a^  hole  after 
brushing  up  his  forelock,  just  before  he  went  out  after  tea.  He 
wanted  to  see  Mary  Jane. 

*It's  a  funny  thing,'  said  Penhall  to  himself,  ^that  when  I 
could  see  Mary  Jane  I  got  tired  of  it.  Now  I  can't,  I  want  to  see 
her  again.  An'  such  is  life.  If  I  ever  get  into  Parliament,  I'll 
pass  a  law  against  firearms — even  airguns — and  I'll  put  aU  men 
who  wear  red  coats  into  a  field  with  bulls;  and  then — ^perhaps 
rU  alter  my  mind,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  Army.' 

So  he  went  round  to  the  hospital. 

^  Can  I  see  a  maiden  you  have  here  called  Mary  Jane  % ' 

'  Other  name  ? ' 

^  I  do  declare  for  't  I  do  forget  her  other  name.  What  did  she 
say  it  was  ? ' 

*  Now,  how  do  I  know,  Tonmiy  ?  You  can't  have  me  all  to 
yourself  to  answer  your  questions,  if  I  did  help  to  buy  you  your 
red  tunic' 

'  I  did  think,'  said  Penhall  slowly  and  thoughtfully, '  that  I  an' 
the  otiier  gentlemen  in  the  Service  did  pay  up  for  these  hospitals, 
an'  did  buy  you  that  coat  an'  hat.' 
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*'  You  and  your  gents  I '  said  the  porter,  with  a  sneer. 

^  'Souse  me,  I  said  gentlemen  of  the  Servioe,  not  gents  of  a 
draper's  shop.  Now,  have  70a  got  a  maiden  here  called  Mary 
Jane,  who  has  had  typhoid  fever  ?  ' 

'  How  do  I  know  ?  Get  out.  Tommy ;  you've  been  here  long 
enough.' 

^  I  did  help,'  said  PenhaU  slowly  and  pensively,  as  a  man  who 
ponders  deeply,  '  to  buy  you  that  coat  an'  that  hat.  If  I  don't 
get  a  civil  answer,  civvy,  to  a  civil  question  inside  of  two  minutes 
by  that  clock,  I  am  no  longer  civvy  but  Service.  I'll  smash  as 
much  of  that  hat  as  I  do  think  I  did  pay  for ;  I'U  tear  up  as  much 
of  the  coat  as  I  think  I  did  pay  for ;  an'  I'll  scat  abroad  as  much 
of  the  pig  inside  'em  as  I  do  think  I've  paid  him  in  wages.' 

'  If  you  don't  mind,  sir,'  said  the  flurried  porter,  '  sitting  down 
for  a  moment,  I'll  make  all  inquiries,  sir,  and  let  you  know  in  a 
moment,  sir.' 

'  Righto ;  that's  all  Sir  Gamet.  I  like  to  see  you  civvies  act 
up  to  your  name.' 

The  porter  hastily  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  book. 

*  Young  woman — ^lady,  sir,  with  typhoid  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  reck'n.' 

'  Came  in  a  month  ago.    Name  Hoggard.' 
'  Now  I  do  think  of  't,'  said  Penhall  reflectively,  *  she  did  tell 
me  Howard.    Same  thing,  I  suppose.    An'  how's  she  gettin'  on  {  ' 

*  Improving,  sir ;  I  heard  the  doctor  say  so.' 
'  I'll  just  step  up  an'  see  her.' 

'  Impossible,  sir.    Not  a  visiting  day,  sir.' 

*  I'll  just  step  up  an'  see  her.' 

*  Not  visiting  hours  either,  sir.' 
^  I'll  just  step  up  an'  see  her.' 

*  She's  not  well  enough,  sir ;  but  I'U  fetch  the  house-surgeon 
to  you.' 

'All  right;  bring  along  your  CO.' 

The  house-surgeon  came.  PenhaU  stood  stiffly  to  attention  and 
saluted. 

*  WeU,  my  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ' 

*  Maiy  Jane  Hoggard  in  hospital  here,  sir.  I  do  wish  to  see  her.' 
'  You  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  her.  Brother,  I  suppose  !  ' 
'  No,  sir ;  chum.' 

'  She's  not  weU  enough  to  see  you ;  but  I  wiU  take  any  message 
for  you.' 

*  I  do  wish  to  give  my  own  message,  sir.' 
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^  Write  it  down,  then,  and  I'll  give  it  to  her/ 

So  Penhall  wrote : 

*  Will  70U  be  Mrs.  Private  Penhall  I  * 

'  I  never  should  have  got  married,'  said  Penhall  afterwards,  ^  if 
I  hadn't  wanted  her  because  I  couldn't  get  her ;  an'  'twas  the  best 
thing  't  ever  happened  to  me,  for  if  I  hadn't  had  her  to  nag  me 
into  it,  I  should  be  Private  Penhall  now,  instead  of  being  the 
quarter-bloke.' 

Q.  Stanley  Elus. 
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A  Tenant  Farmer's  Diary  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 


THE  days  when  one  could  pick  up  an  old  oak  table  or  valuable 
pieces  of  silver  pewter  for  a  mere  song  in  some  out-of-the-way 
labourer's  cottage  are  gone  for  ever,  and  country  folk  can  now 
drive  as  hard  a  bargain  as  their  town  cousins. 

Still,  only  last  summer  I  had  a  stroke  of  good  luck  during  a 
holiday  ramble  in  the  Lincolnshire  wolds,  and  for  a  few  shillings 
became  the  proud  possessor  of  a  carved  oak  panel  about  three  feet 
square.  It  had  evidently  served  as  the  door  of  a  cupboard,  and, 
being  too  thin  for  the  purpose,  an  additional  piece  of  wood,  of  the 
same  size,  had  been  nailed  to  it.  A  few  weeks  since  I  determined 
to  make  use  of  my  purchase,  and  to  let  it  into  the  front  of  an  oak 
cabinet,  and  I  thereupon  commenced  to  split  it  carefully  and  reduce 
it  to  its  original  thickness.  What  was  my  astonishment  on  so 
doing  to  find,  placed  between  the  two  pieces  of  wood,  several 
pages  of  manuscript,  loosely  joined  together.  The  carved  piece 
was  evidently  thin  towards  the  centre,  and  the  sheets  of  manu- 
script had  been  used  for  padding,  and  there  had  remained  for  close 
on  a  hundred  years.  I  was  justly  proud  of  my  '  find,'  and  for 
the  moment  imagined  myself  the  discoverer  of  another  Shake- 
spearean quarto ;  but  on  further  perusal  I  found  that  the  manuscript 
consisted  of  a  diary  of  a  Lincolnshire  farmer  from  the  year  1756 
until  1801.    On  the  first  page  was  inscribed  : 

Elias  Mblton. 

His  Book  1756. 

Do  iwt  Steal  this 
Book  for  fear 
of  SharM 
For  heaare  you 
See  the  otJtmef^a 
Na/fwe, 
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That  same  evening  I  wrote  to  the  mistress  of  the  farmhouse 
where  I  had  made  my  fortunate  purchase,  and  asked  if  I  could 
have  rooms  there  from  the  following  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  I 
subsequently  found  myself  once  more  in  Lincolnshire,  endeavouring 
to  discover  any  facts  relating  to  Elias  Melton. 

My  search  was  not  in  vain,  and  I  soon  learned  that 
the  very  farm  at  which  I  was  staying  had  been  tenanted  by 
Meltons  from  1680  until  1801,  when  it  was  leased  to  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  owner.  Ehas  Melton's  ini^ediate 
successor  had  evidently  taken  the  diary  to  strengthen  one  of  his 
cupboard  doors.  From  the  church  registers  I  further  gathered 
that  Elias  Melton  was  the  last  of  his  race ;  previous  to  the  year 
1756,  the  baptismal,  marriage,  and  burial  services  had  been  read 
over  numerous  Meltons  in  the  small  Lincolnshire  church  among 
the  wolds,  which  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the  grand  old  eccle- 
siastical buildings  of  the  fens.  After  1766  no  further  entries  of 
the  family  occurred,  with  the  sole  exception  of  '  Ehas  Melton, 
buried  October  21st,  1801.' 

The  last  bearer  of  the  name  was  an  only  child,  and,  further, 
remained  a  bachelor  throughout  his  life.  ^The  fair  sex  is  never 
directly  referred  to  in  his  diary ;  possibly  his  suit  was  rejected  by 
the  Lincolnshire  maiden  of  his  choice,  ancLhe  thereupon  resolved 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  single  blessedness.  Maybe  he  found 
conif ort  in  his  diary — ^perhaps  *  commonplace  book '  would  be  a 
more  suitable  title  to  apply  to  the  manuscript,  which  is  not  merely 
a  summary  of  his  daily  life,  but  contains  references  and  records  of 
public  events,  recipes  for  his  own  ailments  as  well  as  for  those  of 
his  animals,  poems  and  hymns,  a  few  riddles,  passages  tran- 
scribed from  books,  accounts  of  the  three  journeys  he  undertook 
to  Stamford,  Lincoln,  and  the  coast,  and  the  receipts  of  his 
tradesmen's  and  labourers'  bills.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
passages  he  copies  from  different  authors,  as  the  spelling  of  his 
own  compositions  is  original  throughout.  His  use  of  capitals  is 
most  irregular,  the  long  ^s'  is  very  frequent,  *my  self,'  <  where 
ever '  occur  always  as  separate  words,  surprised  is  ^  surprized,' 
complete  '  compleat,'  excel  '  exoell,'  a  head  '  an  head,'  &;c. 
Homcastle,  from  which  town  his  farm  is  distant  some  six  miles, 
is  spelt  ^  Homcessell,'  and  Nottinghamshire  becomes  'Notigam- 
shear.' 

The  writing,  in  a  firm,  round  hand,  is  clear  and  distinct,  and 
Ehas  carefully  follows  the  advice  he  gives  on  the  second  page  of 
his  book. 
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All  you  that  in  fair  writing  would  Ezcell 

How  much  you  write,  Regard  not,  but  how  well. 
Bear  your  Fen  lightly,  keep  a  Steady  Hand 

And  that  the  way  fair  writing  to  Command. 
From  Blots  keep  Glean  your  Book  &  always  mind 

To  have  your  letters  all  one  way  in  Clin'd. 
Make  Eveiy  letter,  perfect,  fuU  and  Small 
And  Keep  a  due  proportion  in  them  all 

On  Care  depends  the  Beauty  of  Each  line 
For  that  alone  will  make  your  Art  to  shine. 

He  tells  us  that  the  rental  of  his  farm  is  65{.  and  the  tithe  201. 
The  acreage  is  not  mentioned,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  it 
exactly  after  the  extensive  drainage  operations  undertaken  in  his 
neighbourhood  during  the  last  century. 

His  poor  rate  comes  to  11«.  Sd.,  his  church  rate  to  7«.  6<I. 
He  mentions  the  prices  he  obtained  for  his  farm  produce  in  the 
year  1776 :  his  wheat  sells  at  5«.  to  In.  the  bushel,  his  beans 
at  4«.  M.  the  bushel,  his  oats  at  15«.  to  19«.  the  quarter,  and 
his  barley  at  23«.  the  quarter,  his  hay  seeds  at  6«.  the  quarter, 
and  his  wool  at  8«.  6<2.  the  stone.  His  labourers  receive  8d.  to 
lOd.  per  day,  and  in  *  corn-harvest '  1«.  He  pays  4<!.  per  yard 
for  thatching,  and  grumbles  at  the  expense  of  it  in  1758,  when 
the  '  ould  House  and  Bame  and  Stable  whas  Puld  down  and  a  new 
Bame  and  Stable  whas  Built.'  Most  of  his  bills  are  written  out  by 
himself,  and  receipted  in  his  compendious  pocket-book.  Here  are 
some  examples : 

May  12,  1759  I  promis  to  pay  or  order  to  Eli  eight  pounds  upon 
demands  for  valley  received. 

Fade  for  69^  Roods  of  Banking  at  16^  per  Rood 

Comes  to  j^4  12  8 
Received  the  contents  of  this  bill 

is  mark  X 

By  me  Willum  Allbones 

26  October  1759. 

Received  the  24  September  1761  of  Mr.  Timothy  Draper  Fifty  pounds 
impart  of  Indigo  sold  him  the  22  Instant  per  me  Elias  Melton. 

New  Silver  Cup  with  lid  .        .600 

Given  old  silver  6  oz.  5  dwt.      .        .     1  12  10 
Old  Ud  1  oz.  3  dwt.  ....  60 


4     1     2 


Received  by  mee  Thomas  Bailey 

November  10th  1780. 
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To  Master  Smith,  Deoember  1794,  4  Shouse  on  the  Black  horse,  2  Shouse 
on  the  young  bay  Mare. 

For  the  yeare  1797  pade  to  Wilum  Howcroft 

£    «.  d, 

for  fellin  wood 14  0 

Brushin  the  wood              .         .        .     0  13  6 


1  17     6 


On  Friday,  October  25,  1760,  George  II.  died  suddenly,  and 
Elias  Melton  learned  the  tidings  after  church  on  Sunday ;  and  the 
gaffers'  talk  in  the  churchyard  that  day  was  of  the  young  King, 
and  the  expected  change  in  the  political  situation.  News  had  come 
to  the  village  from  Homcastle  market  that  Qeorge  II.'s  daughter- 
in-law  had  brought  up  her  son  to  despise  his  grandfather's  custom 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  ruled  by  his  Ministers,  and  that  Augusta 
of  Saze-Goburg  had  dinned  the  words,  ^  Gkorge,  be  a  king ! ' 
unceasingly  into  the  grandson's  ears. 

In  1763  Melton  refers  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  gives  the 
names  of  his  political  friends  who  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
Pitt  would  have  made  far  better  terms  than  Lord  Bute.  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  rides  to  Stamford,  to  attend  the  ^  bull-running ' 
in  St.  Qeorge's  Stieet  on  November  13.  He  makes  no  remark  on 
the  cruel  sport  beyond  saying  that  the  unfortunate  animal  was 
first  teased  by  ^bipeds,'  and  then  dogs  were  set  on  him.  The 
passages  to  and  from  St.  €(eorge's  Street  were  blocked  up  with 
waggOBB  and  vehicles  from  the  surrounding  villages,  and  Elias  had 
to  remain  throughout  the  day  in  the  same  position  he  had  taken  up 
in  the  eariy  morning.  He  rides  home  through  Bourn,  stopping  at 
Bowthorpe  Park  to  see  the  celebrated  oak-tiee  there,  llie  lower 
part  was  used  as  a  feeding-place  for  calves,  the  upper  as  a  pigeon- 
house.  The  hollow  trunk  measured  48  feet  in  cireumference,  and  five 
years  later  the  diary  tells  us  that  it  was  neatly  fitted  up  inside  with 
tables  and  seats,  and  could  contain  a  ^  tea-drinking '  party  of  six- 
teen persons.  When  the  tables  and  chairs  were  removed,  there 
was  standing-room  for  twenty-eight  people.  The  sight  of  the  dogs 
attacking  the  Stamford  bull  evidently  brought  before  Elias  Melton's 
mind  the  danger  of  hydrophobia,  and  at  the  next  Homcastle  market 
he  asks  one  of  his  friends  for  the  address  of  a  person  who  professes 
to  cure  this  disease. 
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Cturefor  Hydrophobia  or  madnsis, 

Mary  aim  Wallis 

Grandaughter  of  the  late  M<^  Kedman  of  Caxton 

and  is  now  residing  at 

Combbeton 

and  continues  Making  Drinks,  as  usual,  for  Christians,   Dogs,  and 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions. 

Mary  ann  Wallis 

Comberton,  near  Cambridge. 

Elias  is  also  struck  with  the  amount  of  strong  ale  consumed  on 
November  13  at  Stamford,  for  he  writes  a  short  composition  on 
drunkenness,  after  which  follows  a  recipe  for  ginger  beer. 

Drunkenness  Expells  Reason,  drowns  the  Memory,  distempers  the 
Body,  diminishes  Strength,  inflames  the  Blood,  Causes  internal  and 
External  and  incurable  Woundes,  is  a  Witch  to  the  Sences,  a  Devil  to 
the  Sowl,  a  thief  to  the  Purse,  the  Beggar's  Companion,  a  wife's  Woe, 
ChOdren's  Sorrow,  the  picture  of  a  beast  and  self  murderer  who  drinks 
to  others  Qood  Healthe  and  robs  himself  of  his  owne. 

To  make  Girhger  Beere. 

Take  5  Chdlons  of  warter,  2^  lbs.  Sugar,  ^  lb.  of  Hops,  ^  oz.  of 
Ginger.  Boil  it  a  hour,  then  strean  it,  let  it  stand  \uitill  New-Milk 
warm,  then  put  two  spoonfulls  of  yeast,  put  it  in  a  Barrell  and  it  will 
be  fit  to  dfinke  the  next  day. 

Ten  years  later,  in  September  1773,  Elias  gives  himself  another 
holiday,  and  sets  off  for  Lincoln  races,  which  were  held  that  year 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Carholme,  for  the  new  racecourse  had 
been  for  weeks  the  subject  of  conversation  in  the  neighbouring 
markets. 

Many  pages  of  his  diary  are  taken  up  with  descriptions  of  the 
only  ci^  he  ever  visits.  He  can  find  no  words  with  which  to 
express  his  admiration  of  the  cathedral,  his  ^  Soule  is  absorbed,' 
his  *  sences  scattered,'  he  '  dare  scarcely  breathe,'  and  he  feels  ^not 
of  this  worlde  but  an  habitant  of  some  other  sphere.'  He  is  shown 
Tom  Thumb's  gravestone,  the  Lincoln  Lnp,  and  Great  Tom.  He 
inveighs  against  the  dirt  and  rubbish  kept  in  the  Cloisters,  hopes 
the  wooden  spires  on  the  western  towers  will  not  suffer  from  storm 
and  wind  as  the  lead-covered  timber  spire  on  the  great  central 
tower  did  in  January  1548,  and  is  disappointed  in  the  size  of  *  Big 
Tom,'  which  he  had  understood  could  only  be  managed  by  twelve 
men.  One  of  the  last  entries  in  his  diary  is  '  October  13th,  1801  •  Big 
Tomwasrunge  yestereve  by  24  old  women  at  the  Peace  rejoicings.' 
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In  the  city  he  is  specially  strock  with  Newport  gate,  the  Stone- 
bow  with  its  gilded  sculpturing,  the  castle  gateway,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  itself. 

He  stands  on  the  unpopulated  ^  Motherby  Hill,'  and  traces  the 
country  roads  into  Lincoln,  skirting  the  large  undrained  pools  and 
lakes  of  the  great  tract  of  level  land,  ^and  in  the  distance  he  can 
discern  flocks  of  waterfowl  rising  from  the  surrounding  marshes- 
But  the  city  itself  is  short  of  drinking-water  during  his  stay,  and 
be  comments  on  the  '  strife  of  careful  housewifes  to  secure  at  least 
a  kettlefull  for  breakfaste,  their  haste  being  suche  as  may  be 
imagined  in  a  beseiged  citie.'  He  wanders  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  sees  the  '  schouts '  in  which  the  fanners,  whose  lands 
adjoin  the  li^tham,  come  to  market,  bringing  their  produce  and 
returning  with  their  purchases.  He  remarks  on  the  insecurity  of 
tbe  waterside,  as  but  a  few  days  before  his  visit  a  man  had  slipped 
on  the  greasy  pathway,  and,  falling  into  the  river,  had  been 
drowned. 

Following  the  description  of  Lincoln,  numerous  riddles  are 
entered  in  the  diary,  and  doubtless  his  companions  at  the 
*  Saracen's  Head '  entertained  him  with  them. 

When  first  I  to  my  mistress  Came 

Her  waiting  Maid  to  bee 
She  was  at  least  without  dispute 

Seven  times  as  old  as  mee. 
When  I  had  served  twenty  yeares 

Months  ten,  Days  half  a  Score, 
I  to  y^  Time  did  Add  five  Houres 

And  fifteen  Minuts  more. 
This  Time  being  Spent,  and  Clear  run  out 

I  found  my  Selfe  to  bee 
Exactly  when  I  came  to  Counte 

Just  half  as  oulde  as  shee. 
Now  you  y*  Are  in  Figuers  Skild 

Do  you  to  Mee  explain 
What  Age  we  are,  w^  Age  we  where,  when 
wee  together  came  ? 

Four  men  bought  a  Hive  of  Bees  for  20  Shilling,  of  which  A  must 
pay  one  third,  B  one  forth,  C  one  fifth,  D  one  sixth.  What  must 
cache  pay  of  ye  20  Shilling  ? 

When  first  ye  Marriage  Knot  was  tyed. 

Be  twixt  my  Wife  and  mee 
My  age  did  Hers  as  far  exceede 

As  three  time's  three  does  three 
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But  after  ten  and  half  ten  yeares, 

We  Man  and  Wife  had  beene, 
Her  age  came  up  as  neare  to  mine, 

As  Eight  is  to  sixteen. 
What  were  our  ages  on  ye  Wedding  Day, 

Now  pray  1 

As  I  went  through  the  garden  gap 

Who  should  I  meete  but  Dick  Redcap 
A  sticke  in  his  hande,  a  stone  in  his  throate, 

If  you  tell  mee  that  Riddle,  111  give  you  a 

groate.  (A  Cherrie.) 

A  Riddle,  a  Riddle,  maree, 

What  can  my  Riddle  bee  ? 
Thro'  a  Rocke,  thro'  a  Reele, 
Thro'  an  oulde  spinning  Wheele, 

Thro'  a  Miller's  hopper,  thro'  a  Bag  of  Pepper, 
Thro'  an  oulde  Shin-shanke  Bone, 

Such  a  Riddle  as  never  was  Knowne.         (A  Worme.) 

Elias  only  writes  down  the  answers  to  the  last  two  riddles ;  his 
memory  evidently  serves  him  for  the  first  thiee. 

The  diary  tells  us  that '  the  Prince  of  Wales  won  the  Derby  in 
the  year  1788,  aged  26  yeares,'  and  that  ^  EcUpse  dyed  on  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1789 ' ;  and  after  these  two  references  no  further  mention 
is  made  of  the  Turf. 

EUas  gives  us  no  words  of  his  own  on  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  must  have  formed  a  frequent  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Homcastle  taverns.  There  are  three  bare  entries 
concerning  it : 

Jan.  21,  1793.  Louis,  King  of  France,  was  executed. 
Oct.   16,  1793,    Queen  Marie  Antoinette  suffered  death    on  the 
guillotine. 

July  28,  1794.  Robespierre  was  guillotined. 

Nelson  was  apparently  EUas  Melton's  only  hero;  the  diary 
contains  a  long  descriptive  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
evidently  written  in  the  snowy  days  of  December  1798.  News 
had  reached  England  that  Nelson  had  been  wounded  in  the  head 
by  an  iron  splinter,  and  had  been  carried  below  while  the  battle 
was  still  raging.  Elias  hopes  that  he  has  not  been  'done  to 
deathe ' ;  but  a  few  weeks  later  he  is  able  to  write  in  his  book  that 
his  hero  is  restored  to  health.    The  following  winter  one  of  Nelson's 
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sailois,  inyalided  home,  tells  the  farmer  in  Homcastle  market- 
place that  hia  gallant  commander  would  accept  no  surgeon's  aid 
until  the  men  pievionslj  wounded  had  been  tended.    The  words, 

*  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows/  are  quoted. 

The  years  1792,  1797,  and  1799  are  remarkable  for  their  heavy 
rainfall : 

Gret  Fluds  uppon  the  low  Lands  settrede,  September  3,  1792. 

Jon  4,  1797 

A  gret  Flod  on  the  Lowlands. 

September  the  17  and  18, 1799,  the  bigest  Flod  on  the  lowland  that 
ever  bad  beene  of  30  yeare. 

Darlton,  Notigamshear 

about  2  mils 
May  the  12,  avery  gret  flod  on  the  low  Lands  in  the  yeare  1799. 

The  floods  have  increased  the  number  of  rats  on  the  farm,  and 
ague  and  decline  are  more  prevalent  than  usual;  consequently 
recipes  occur  for  consumption,  coughs,  ague,  the  extirpation  of 
rats,  &c.,  while  the  damp  walls  of  the  house  must  be  washed  with 

*  sulphutic '  acid,  ^  which  decomposes  the  delinquescent  salts  that 
prevent  the  walles  from  drying.' 

For  a  Decline. 

Two  Handfulls  Oak  Tree  Moss.  Boil  it  in  two  Quarts  of  Spring 
Water.  Boil  the  Moss  in  the  Water  to  one  quart  and  strean  it,  get 
two  OS.  of  Sugar  Candy,  two  oz.  Spanish  Juice  and  half  a  Pint  of  White 
Wine  and  add  to  it. 

Doctor  CharlewortVs  Becitfor  the  Ague. 

I  Scruple  Sul&te  Quinine 

II  Drops  Sulfuric  Acides 
8oz.  of  Water. 

Take  two  Tablespoon  Fulls  every  four  Houres. 

To  Kill  Rate. 

1  Quarter  of  Malt  Floure,  1  lb.  of  Hunney,  1  Pint  of  Milk,  1  lb.  of 
Boast  drippings,  1  oz.  of  Oile  of  Annaseeds,  1  oz.  of  Supplementes.  All 
made  into  Paste  and  laide  in  Small  Balls. 

But  in  spite  of  the  recipes  Elias  copies  out,  and  probably  tries, 
he  seems  unable  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  a  chill  he  had  caught  in 
the  late  autumn  of  1799 ;  and  the  following  June  the  Homcastle 
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apothecary  advises  him  to  try  the  effects  of  a  three  weeks'  sojourn 
at  Frieston  Shore.  In  the  course  of  a  few  da3rB  he  sets  off  to  ride 
to  Boston,  and  here  he  thinks  of  putting  up,  as  a  car  runs  daUy 
from  the  town  to  the  shore  in  time  for  bathing  at  high  water ;  but 
he  finally  decides  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  tiie  sea-breeze,  and 
stays  at  one  of  the  two  Frieston  hotels  situated  just  within  the 
bank. 

He  sees  plenty  of  company  during  his  visit,  as  guests  from 
Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  frequently  arrive  either  by  coach 
or  steam-packet  to  Boston.  Morning  and  afternoon  he  hires  a  gig 
and  goes  for  an  '  airing  on  the  beache ' ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  he 
sits  on  the  seat  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  passes  the  time  in  con- 
versation with  the  other  visitors  or  in  writing  in  his  diary. 

After  his  stay  at  Frieston  some  Boston  friends  advise  him  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Skegness,  and  assure  him  that  the  road  thither 
is  ^  more  comparable  to  a  gravel  walke  than  a  high-way.'  Elias 
comments  on  it  favourably  in  his  diary,  and  says  that  on  leaving 
Boston,  where  he  pays  one  halfpenny  toll,  he  passes  no  other 
toUgate  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

He  is  disappointed  with  the  little  town  of  Wainfleet.  He  had 
heard  that  in  Roman  times  it  possessed  a  salt-manufactory  and, 
later,  a  mint  where  silver  pennies  were  coined;  now  its  oyster 
fisheries  and  its  haven  have  disappeared,  and  its  narrow,  dirty 
ditch  hardly  contains  enough  water  in  which  to  *  floate  a  schout.' 

A  ride  of  another  five  miles  brings  him  to  Skegness,  and  he 
spends  two  nights  in  the  only  lodging-house  there.  The  village 
does  not  compare  favourably  with  Frieston  Shore,  and  there  is  not 
'  as  muche  company  because  of  its  greter  distance  from  Boston.' 
At  intervals  along  his  route  EUas  caught  sight  of  the  Roman  banks 
shutting  out  the  sea,  and  he  writes  in  his  diary  that  '  No  doubte 
the  Romanes  enclosed  the  reste  of  the  ooaste  of  England  in  a 
similar  manner.'  Evidently  the  weather  during  his  sojourn  at 
Frieston  Shore  had  not  been  clear  enough  for  him  to  catch  sight  of 
the  steeper  coast  of  Norfolk  across  the  Wash. 

He  rides  home  by  way  of  Spilsby,  and  the  apothecary  tells  him 
that  this  extra  exertion  has  told  on  him,  and  that  he  should  have 
returned  by  the  level  road  leading  direct  from  Boston  to  his  farm. 
The  diary  also  shows  that  the  longer  journey  by  Skegness  has  not 
suited  its  writer ;  the  details  of  the  work  on  the  farm  become  less 
minute,  the  writing  is  very  shaky,  and  the  increasing  physic  bill 
is  constantly  bemoaned. 

A  friend  lends  him  a  book  entitled  A  Breviary  of  Health  by 
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Anifreu)  Boorde^  Phisyche  DocKmre,  an  EngJysman,  anno  1551. 
From  it  Elias  copies  out  an  amiiaing  extract  called  '  A  Cure  for  the 
Lazy  Fever ' : 

Among  all  the  fevers  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  fever-burden  with 
the  whiche  many  yonge  men,  yonge  women,  mayden  and  other  yonge 
persons  be  sore  infected  now-a-dayes ;  the  cause  of  this  infirmitie  doth 
come  naturally  as  els  by  evyll  and  slothful  brying-up ;  if  it  do  come  by 
nature  then  the  fever  is  incurable,  for  it  can  never  out  of  the  fleshe  that 
is  bred  in  the  bone,  but  if  it  come  by  slothful  brjring-up  it  may  be 
holpen  by  diligent  Labour.  Thus,  take  a  stick  or  wan  of  a  yard  of 
length  and  more,  and  let  it  be  as  grete  as  a  man's  fynger,  and  with  it 
anoynt  the  back  and  shoulders  well  morning  and  evening  and  do  this 
twenty-one  dayes,  and  if  this  fever  wyl  not  be  holpen  in  that  time  let 
them  beware  of  waggynge  on  the  g^lowes,  and  whyles  they  do  take 
theyr  medicine  put  no  butterwort  in  theyr  pottage. 

This  same  physician  recommended  the  poor  people  who  came 
to  him  for  treatment  to  refrain  from  washing  their  faces  more  than 
once  a  week,  although  they  might  rub  them  over  daily  with  a 
scarlet  doth. 

On  May  4, 1801,  EUas  attends  Boston  sheep  fair  for  the  last 
time ;  he  is  too  unwell  to  ride  there,  and  he  and  a  friend  drive 
over  together  in  a  gig  they  hire  from  Homcastle.  They  return  the 
same  evening,  neither  of  tiiem  having  made  any  purchases. 

On  September  20  the  diary  tells  us  that  the  weather  has  been 
favourable  for  both  hay  and  com  harvests ;  and  then  we  come  to 
the  entry  of  October  13,  1801,  when  '  Big  Tom '  of  Lincoln  has 
been  rung  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  following  day  the 
diary  is  taken  out  for  the  last  time,  and  a  few  maxims,  hardly 
decipherable  on  account  of  the  faint  trembling  handwriting,  are 
inscribed  in  it : 

Honour  on  Earth  cannot  make  a  Man  Happy. 

A  sound  Hearte  all  tryals  will  abide. 

Neither  too  Silent  be  nor  Talk  too  Free, 
lay  Wholly  aside  ill  Nature  and  Pride. 

Oonfine  your  Tongue  least  it  Confine  you. 

Bemember  Time  will  come,  when  we  must  give 
Account  to  Qod  how  we  on  Earth  do  Hve. 

u  2 
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From  the  church  legisteis  I  gathered  that  the  last  of  the 
Meltons,  faithful  to  his  diary  until  the  end>  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Lincolnshire  churchyard  among  the  wolds  on  October  21,  1801. 
Four  years  later,  on  the  same  day  of  October,  his  hero,  Horatio 
Nelson,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

W.  M.  Ddnninq. 
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Not  among  the  Immortals. 


THEY  were  not  of  Califomian  growth^  but  squatters,  for  they 
had  left  the  Old  Country  to  make  a  sick  man  well,  and  the 
hope  in  which  they  had  set  forth  seemed  amply  fulfilling  itself. 
For  sociability's  sake  they  had  tried  city  Ufe  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  intolerable  dust  had  driven  them  further  inland  to  a  great 
solitude  where  they  had  no  hired  help  and  had  to  do  everything 
for  themselves. 

This  enforced  action  in  such  a  climate  was  as  the  elixir  of  life 
to  John  Raymond,  whose  consumptive  aspect  when  leaving  Eng- 
land had  caused  his  friends  to  wish  him  good-bye  with  a  painfully 
forced  cheerfulness  which  had  tried  to  hide  a  sad  certainty  of  never 
seeing  him  again.  But  California  had  done  wonders  for  him. 
He  was  able  to  groom  two  horses,  milk  one  cow,  and  do  all  the 
hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of  water  without  incurring  more  than 
healthy  fatigue,  which  induced  good  appetite  and  sound  sleep. 

But  the  Hfe  was  dull  and  remote,  as  healthy,  useful  lives  so  often 
are.  On  very  still  evenings  they  could  hear  the  horn  of  the  San 
Francisco  mail-coach  blaring  &intly  in  the  distance ;  the  nearest 
post-o£Bce  was  five  good  miles  off,  and  no  neighbour  worth  culti- 
vating, in  a  social  sense,  could  be  reached  under  ten. 

So  they  were  thrown  almost  entirely  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  so  &r  these  resources  had  not  failed  them,  although  they  had 
sometimes  to  make  beUeve,  just  as  children  do,  to  Ughten  mono- 
tonous hours  witii  laughter.  One  day  it  occurred  to  Raymond 
that  he  and  his  wife  might  dignify  their  homely  tasks  by  a  more 
classical  nomenclature,  and,  like  Adam,  he  began  with  the  animals. 

*  There  is  so  much  in  a  name,'  he  said,  with  his  laughing  eyes 
on  his  wife,  as  she  kneaded  bread  with  an  energy  which  gave  her 
back  some  lost  colour,  *we  will  veil  ourselves  and  our  pursuits 
under  grander  titles.  The  two  steeds  shall  become  Castor  and 
Polfaix,  the  dog  Cerberus,  and  the  cow  Boanerges,  for  although  she 
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is  only  a  cow,  and  behaves  like  a  cow,  her  voice  is  as  the  voice  of 
Boanerges — son  of  thunder.' 

^  There  may  be  something  in  your  idea,'  replied  Ifadge  Ray- 
mond critically.  *  Already  I  feel  translated  above  the  conmion- 
place,  but  as  one  of  the  horses  is  mine  I  should  like  to  call  it  Pegasus.' 

'  Certainly  not ;  the  name  of  P^asus  is  already  appropriated 
by  my  soaring  genius,  which,  in  vulgar  language,  keeps  the  pot 
boiling.' 

He  tapped  his  manuscript  with  the  feather  of  his  pen  before 
rising  quickly  to  lift  the  pan  of  dough,  which  appeared  to  task 
his  wife's  strength. 

'  My  dear  child,  I  thought  it  was  a  ton  weight,  but  it  is  quite 
light.' 

^  I  know,'  she  answered  hurriedly,  '  but  it  is  a  limp  sort  of  day, 
and  it  is  an  emotional  thing  to  be  suddenly  translated  among  the 
Immortals.  I  had  better  sit  down  to  hear  what  is  in  store  for  me. 
What  am  I  to  be  called  ?  ' 

*  I  have  thought  of  such  a  pretty  name  for  you — one  not  unlike 
your  own.  I  shall  call  you  Maia  when  you  are  good,  and  Discordia 
when  you  are  cross.  As  for  me,  I  am,  of  course,  Adonis — "all 
short,"  as  the  French  say.' 

He  annoimced  it  with  a  roguish  conceit ;  he  was  so  happy  in 
renewed  hope  and  returning  health  that  there  was  zest  in  the 
homeliest  wit,  but  it  might  have  been  that  the  spirit  in  which  she 
entered  the  jest  was  a  little  forced. 

*  Adonis,  possibly,  when  you  are  properly  shaven  and  shorn ; 
otherwise  I  shall  address  you  as  Polyphemus.' 

*  Aha !  And  pray  where  did  my  little  ignoramus  learn  any- 
thing  about  the  classical  tragedy  of  Aci^  and  Galatea  ?  ' 

*We  used  to  sing  it,'  she  answered  dreamily.  *  Behold  the 
monster  Polypheme  !  I  was  always  so  fond  of  part-singing.  John, 
we  have  a  visitor  !  * 

*  Then  it  will  probably  be  Mercury  come  formally  to  enroll 
us.  How  very  prompt  the  gods  are  ! '  But  as  he  observed  the 
very  substantial  human  figure  which  was  tying  up  a  horse  to  the 
hitching-post,  he  shook  his  head.  '  I  am  wrong ;  Mrs.  Mackay  is 
a  very  good  sort,  but  too  solidly  constructed  for  any  sort  of  aerial 
messenger.  Come  along,  and  let  us  announce  ourselves  with  due 
ceremony.' 

They  went  out  into  the  hot,  intensely  clear  air  with  a  warm 
welcome  for  Mrs.  Mackay  of  the  ample  proportions  and  the  shrewd, 
kindly  eyes.    Her  husband  owned  a  prosperous  ranch  many  miles 
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away,  but  neighbourly  kindness  made  light  of  the  distance,  and  it 
was  a  pleasme  to  Mrs.  Mackay  to  mother  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  conple  and  help  them  when  she  could. 

True  to  his  word,  Bajrmond  introduced  his  wife  as  Maia,  him- 
self as  Adonis,  and  rattled  o£E  the  new  titles  of  the  domestic  esta- 
blishment down  to  the  very  dog. 

^  My  patience  I '  ejaculated  the  slow  Scotchwoman,  taking  her 
leisurely  place  on  the  verandah ;  ^  my  patience  !  And  is  the  mon 
gone  clean  daft  ?  ' 

^  I  do  not  think  so,'  said  his  wife.  ^  He  is  perhaps  a  little  above 
himself  because  he  is  getting  so  strong  and  so  well.' 

All  the  tiredness  of  face  and  voice  vanished,  for  this  recovery 
was  her  exceeding  reward  for  exile  and  attacks  of  homesickness 
which  depressed  her  so  greatly  when  Raymond  was  enjoying  his 
literary  labours,  and  escaping  by  their  means  from  the  monotony 
of  every  day. 

*  I  can  see  he's  lost  his  cough  and  does  not  get  colded.  It's  a 
verta  fine  dry  air  here,  and  not  variable.' 

To  this  Madge  Raymond  agreed  heartily,  without  saying  how 
wearying  she  found  the  long,  hot,  bright  dajrs,  or  how  often  she 
sighed  for  the  wet  west  wind,  with  its  refreshing  touch,  which  had 
enhanced  her  girlish  roses  and  made  the  Irish  garden  blossom  the 
whole  year  round.  But  she  never  spoke  of  this  longing  for  her 
native  land ;  she  chided  herself  concerning  it,  having  so  much  to 
be  thankful  for ;  yet  the  distant  mountains  seemed  to  draw  nearer 
day  by  day  and  shut  her  in  more  inexorably,  so  that  she  felt 
restless,  as  prisoners  do. 

But  Raymond  could  escape.  After  the  healthy  labours  of  early 
morning  he  could  sit  at  his  desk  and  find  inspiration  from  those 
very  mountains  that  prisoned  his  wife  in,  or  he  could  pass  them 
boldly  to  wander  &r  and  wide  in  the  pleasant  realms  of  imagina- 
tion. No  wonder,  then,  that  his  were  the  high  spirits  and  his 
the  merry  heart  which  could  go  all  the  way. 

'  Now,  Mrs.  Mackay,  I  jim  going  to  hitch  out  your  horse  while 
Madge  gets  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  ready,  for  to-day  you  feast 
with  the  gods ! ' 

He  was  gone,  his  body  active  and  his  eyes  alight  with  laughter ; 
while  Mrs.  Mackay  ejaculated  ^  My  patience  I '  for  the  second  time, 
and  turned  her  shrewd  eyes  upon  the  one  who  was  obviously  less 
hilarious,  although  she  tried  not  to  show  it. 

*The  place  has  done  wonders  for  him,'  she  said  decidedly; 
*  he's  no  the  same  mon  that  came  with  his  banes  almost  to  be 
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counted,  and  he  is  as  full  of  nonsense  as  a  colt  unbroken.  But 
I  am  no  so  satisfied  with  you ;  it  will  be  your  banes  we  shall  be 
counting  next.    What  ails  ye  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Baymond's  weary,  blue  eyes  sought  those  mountains  which 
were  slowly  becoming  an  offence  to  her.  It  seemed  ridiculous,  as 
well  as  wickedly  ungrateful,  to  say  that  the  place  which  had  brought 
health  to  her  husband  was  becoming  well-nigh  unbearable  to  her 
through  its  loneliness,  and  that  to  put  her  longing  for  home  into 
words  would  be  to  break  down  and  weep  passionately. 

*  I  suppose  it  is  the  dry  heat,  but  I  feel  so  sapless,  and  the 
things  seem  getting  so  heavy  to  lift  and  move  about.  I  shall  have 
more  energy  when  the  rains  come.' 

*  Ah !  And  I  take  it  you've  never  had  to  do  all  in  a  hoose 
until  ye  came  here  ?  ' 

With  a  gesture  she  indicated  the  thousand-and-one  things  which 
demand  the  attention  of  the  housewife  who  is  single-handed  and 
with  no  feminine  help  at  hand. 

'  No  ;  you  see  there  were  many  of  us  at  home,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  was  alwajrs  what  Mr.  Mackay  caUs  a  "  daidlebones."  But  John 
is  very  good ;  he  helps  me  all  he  possibly  can.' 

Mrs.  Mackay  was  very  glad  to  hear  this,  for  she  had  a  notion 
that  any  man  who  made  a  livelihood  through  the  easy  means  of 
literature  might  be  too  sunk  in  sloth  to  take  his  part  diligently 
enough  in  household  affairs.  She  remembered  how  her  severely 
practical  husband  had  considered  no  homely  task  beneath  his 
masculine  dignity  when  they  had  been  young  beginners,  and  before 
prosperity  and  growing  children  had  lightened  the  burden  of 
living. 

^  There  is  much,'  she  observed  cautiously,  *  that  a  mon's  no 
guid  at  all  for — ^not  that  he  will  ever  own  it — and  I  am  thinking 
maybe ^ 

*  You  are  not  to  think  an]rthing.  I  am  well-— quite  well,  only 
lazy.' 

She  spoke  as  though  to  close  the  subject  before  her  husband 
came  witiiin  hearing  distance.  She  roused  herself  to  be  very  merry 
as  they  broke  bread  together,  but  Mrs.  Mackay  managed  to  have 
a  quiet  word  with  Raymond  as  he  walked  by  the  side  of  her  buggy 
to  open  the  gate  for  her. 

'  Mr.  Raymond,  I  am  not  fancying  that  your  wife  is  quite  in 
her  usual  ? ' 

^  Madge !    Why,  she  is  as  well  as  possible ;  always  busy- 
busy  as  you  are  yourself.' 
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^  She  is  busj  enough — she's  bound  to  be  that ;  but  she's  gone 
thin,  and  she  is  low  in  herself.' 

^  Low  in  herself  ? '  he  repeated,  ahnost  smiling  at  the  mental 
picture  of  Madge  entering  so  gleefully  into  his  little  joke  of  the 
moining.  He  would  quite  have  smiled  but  for  the  solicitousness 
on  Mrs.  Mackay's  face,  for  certainly  she  was  the  last  woman  in 
the  world  to  have  causeless  fears. 

'  You  see,  Mr.  Raymond,  the  climate  has  just  been  the  saving 
of  you,  but  it's  none  so  guid  for  all.  I'm  thinking  your  meat  is 
her  poison,  and  whiles  she's  very  lonely.' 

*  Lonely — ^with  me  ?  ' 

^A  men's  not  everything,  although  he  thinks  he  is,'  replied 
Mrs.  Mackay,  with  unshaken  philosophy.  'As  a  lassie  she  was 
one  of  many — all  sorts  coming  and  going  to  the  hoose.  It  must  be 
daithly  stiU  to  her  sometimes  when  you  are  at  your  writings ' — 
a  faint  note  of  contempt  here — '  and  she  wi'  folded  hands  after 
the  labours  of  the  day.' 

She  had  more  to  say  and  to  suggest,  for  she  was  eminently  a 
practical  Christian ;  but  Rajrmond  was  only  a  little  disturbed  in 
mind  as  he  went  back  and  called  his  wife  by  her  new  name.  Yes, 
she  was  certainly  a  little  thin.  But  did  not  everybody  get  thin  in 
the  hot  season  ?  She  was  paler,  too ;  but  that  was  natural  enough 
after  the  grave  anxiety  and  suspense  of  his  serious  illness,  for  she 
had  had  everything  on  her  shoulders — the  breaking  up  of  their 
home,  the  coming  abroad  on  such  a  slender  thread  of  hope,  until 
returning  health  had  enabled  him  to  take  his  share  of  the  burden 
once  more.  Without  doubt  she  was  a  little  run  down,  and  he 
would  take  Mrs.  Mackay's  sensible  advice  concerning  her. 

*Maia,  Mrs.  Mackay  and  I  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  your 
looks.  You  are  to  be  despatched  to-morrow  per  coach  to  consult 
a  learned  .^sculapius,  who  is  also  known  as  Dr.  Einson  of  San 
Francisco.    Do  you  hear  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary,'  she  answered  quickly.  '  I  am 
as  right  as  possible.    It  will  only  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money.' 

'  Oho  !  So  it  is  Discordia  who  answers  me — ^Discordia,  or  one 
of  the  Furies.  Never  mind,«jrou  have  aU  got  to  do  precisely  as  I 
say ;  and  mind  you  bring  me  back  a  faithful  report.' 

Now,  partly  by  reason  of  his  easy-going  temperament,  and 
because  she  had  naturally  taken  the  lead  during  his  illness,  she 
could  usually  have  her  own  way  in  things.  She  thought  it  so 
ridiculous  to  go  to  a  doctor  because  her  heart  ached  with  home- 
sickness.   But  in  this  instance  he  carried  his  point,  and  early  the 
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next  morning  they  rode  together  to  the  nearest  place  for  inter- 
cepting the  Francisco  mail.  It  was  so  early  that  the  shadows 
were  still  long,  and  as  they  waited  by  the  track,  she  still  in  the 
saddle,  she  called  her  husband  to  her  and  kissed  him  wistfully. 

*  How  big,  and  brown,  and  wonderful  you  look  !  And  what  a 
silly  journey  I  am  taking  all  for  nothing.' 

*We  must  agree  to  differ  upon  that  point;  and  mind  you 
bring  me  back  a  faithful  report  of  all  that  the  learned  .£sculapius 
tells  you.' 

He  said  this  for  the  second  time,  without  a  thought  that  the 
doctor  would  teU  her  anything  which  could  disturb  their  peace  of 
mind.  No  trouble  shadowed  him  the  day  through,  only  he  missed 
her  terribly,  so  that  the  devotion  of  Cerberus  and  the  milking  of 
Boanerges  were  welcome  to  him.  He  told  them  both  that  the 
beloved  mistress  would  be  back  no  later  than  the  very  next  day. 
Then,  because  of  his  loneliness,  he  went  early  to  bed,  but  was  up 
betimes  in  order  to  astonish  Madge  with  the  extent  of  his  prepara- 
tions to  welcome  her  home.  He  put  literary  work  entirely  on  one 
side  in  order  to  sweep  and  garnish ;  he  groomed  Castor  and  Pollux 
until  they  shone  resplendent,  and  he  doomed  Cerberus  to  a  wash, 
which  the  animal  hated  only  second  to  a  whipping.  Mjrsterious 
indeed  were  the  arts  and  crafts  engaged  upon  by  Rajrmond ;  but 
he  was  at  the  trysting-place  strictly  before  time ;  and  again  the 
shadows  were  long,  for  now  it  was  evening.  He  could  hardly  see 
Madge  for  packages  as  the  coach  left  her  behind,  but  when  he  had 
disentangled  her  a  little,  and  decked  the  patient,  accustomed  horses 
with  her  purchases,  he  could  see  that  the  hot,  dusty  journey  had 
tired  her  very  considerably. 

But  her  manner  was  very  bright  as  she  answered  his  questions, 
especially  when  he  demanded  the  opinion  of  the  learned  .^sculapius 
upon  her  case. 

'  He  did  not  waste  many  words  upon  me  ;  probably  he  thought 
me  not  worth  while,  but  he  gave  me  this,'  and  she  patted  a  corpu- 
lent packet  which  might  easily  have  contained  a  quart  bottle 
dressed  for  a  journey.  *  It  is — ^let  me  see — choicest  Falemian,  so 
strong  that  one  teaspoonful  in  water  suffices.  I  am  afraid  the 
gods  were  too  prone  to  having  it  neat.' 

'  Stupid  child  ! '  he  cried  gaily.  '  I  knew  you  would  be  making 
a  hash  of  things.  The  gods  did  not  condescend  to  drink  Falemian 
brewed  by  mortal  hands.  Then  that  hideous  bottle  is  the  worst 
of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  organically  wrong  ?  ' 

*  Nothing ;  it  is  just  meagrims — ^isn't  that  a  funny  word  ? 
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I  tliink  he  said  meagrims,  and  that  the  heat  had  tried  me.    Why, 
we  could  have  told  him  that  without  the  expense  of  the  journey.' 

^  Possibly ;  but  we  might  not  have  compounded  a  demijohn 
of  restorative  on  quite  the  right  lines.  Well,  I  am  glad  you 
went,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  back  again ;  it  has  seemed 
an  age.' 

He  certainly  did  most  of  the  talking  during  their  ride  home,  for 
it  was  the  first  time  in  two  years  that  she  had  been  away  so  long ; 
and  when  they  o£E-saddled  before  turning  the  horses  loose  in  the 
paddock  she  was  greeted  by  the  amazing  sight  of  the  meek  Boan- 
erges of  the  thimderous  voice,  all  garlanded  with  a  wreath  of 
ruddy  leaves. 

^  I  was  afraid  she  would  rub  it  off,'  said  Rajrmond,  ^  although 
I  told  her  it  was  to  keep  the  flies  off.  Evidently  she  believed  me. 
The  proper  symlxd  would  have  been  a  garlanded  bull,  but  I  had 
not  one  in  stock.' 

She  had  hardly  time  to  laugh  with  him  over  the  gay  conceits  of 
his  welcome  before  Cerberus  rushed  out  upon  her,  his  yellow  fleece 
golden  and  curly,  from  his  bath,  and  thankfulness  in  his  heart  that, 
with  his  mistress  returned  to  protect  him,  he  might  never  again  be 
washed  with  such  dreadful  thoroughness.  Inside  the  house  a  scheme 
of  fanciful  decoration  was  carried  out  by  means  of  a  Uvely  inven- 
tion. Even  that  extinct  volcano,  the  cooking-stove,  which  had 
glowed  fiercely  through  the  morning,  had  its  sheer  ugliness  hidden 
by  luxuriant  v^tation.  Two  stuffed  squirrels  had  vine  leaves 
bound  about  their  brows,  and  Raymond  introduced  them  as 
Bacchus  and  one  Bacchante. 

^  For  we  are  going  to  feast,'  he  told  her.  '  That  good  Mrs. 
Mackay  sent  a  fat  cooked  capon  and  a  bottle  of  home-brewed 
CaUfomian  wine  by  Harrison's  outrider,  so  we  shall  shortly  re- 
semble the  nobleman  who  became  exceedingly  dissipated  on  seed- 
cake. I've  been  cooking,  too.  I  made  biscuit,  only  I  am  afraid 
it  isn't  quite  like  yours.' 

It  certainly  was  not,  but  she  ate  it — a  little,  for  love  and  appre- 
ciation. They  drank  a  modest  quantity  of  the  wine,  which  Bacchus 
would  certainly  not  have  touched,  and  then  Raymond  insisted 
upon  clearing  away  while  Madge  changed  her  habit  for  a  muslin 
wrapper.  They  had  nothing  to  do  then  but  enjoy  the  rest  and 
quiet,  so  they  sat  out  on  the  verandah,  and  Raymond  smoked  a 
pipe  of  very  perfect  satisfaction.  A  few  large,  bright  stars  shone 
through  velvety  darkness,  but  there  was  no  moon,  and  Raymond 
drew^his  chair  nearer  his  wife's. 
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'  I  want  to  touch  yon/  he  said ;  *  yon  look  so  ghostlike  and 
unreal  in  that  white  wrapper.' 

She  leant  caressingly  against  him,  and  Cerberus  lay  at  her  feet, 
a  supremely  happy  dog. 

'  I  wonder  if  we  have  done  rashly  by  meddling  with  the  im- 
mortals ;  perhaps  they  don't  like  it  ?  I  hope  Maia  was  all  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  ?  ' 

^  Naturally  I  was  very  careful  about  that.  She  was  so  good 
that  she  was  translated  into  a  star.' 

Madge  looked  at  the  few  large,  bright  stars  trembling  in  space, 
and  shivered  a  little. 

^  I  am  not  sure  that  I  appreciate  such  lofty  promotion.  They 
look  very  lonely  and  far  off.' 

*  Gseatness  must  always  be  solitary,'  he  answered  didactically ; 
^  but  If aia,  as  one  of  the  Pleiades,  could  not  possibly  be  lonely, 
could  she  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know  ;  one  can  be  terribly  lonely  in  a  crowd.  But, 
speaking  about  greatness,  how  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
''  writings,"  as  Mrs.  Mackay  calls  it  !  ' 

'  With  such  contempt,  too,  doesn't  she  ? — bless  her  good  heart ! 
My  dear  Madge — or  rather  Maia — ^I  feel  absolutely  stuffed  with 
brilliant  ideas.  In  the  near  future  I  hope  to  write  myself  down 
with  indeUble  ink  upon  the  scroll  of  Uterary  &me.  Then,  like  the 
man  who  had  dined,  &te  will  have  no  power  to  harm  me.' 

^  Yes,'  she  cried  eagerly,  ^  that  is  just  it ;  you  will  alwajrs  have 
a  resource — an  oasis — ^into  which  you  can  escape  when — ^when 
there  is  trouble  here  in  the  real  world.  I've  often  thought  it 
must  be  wonderful  to  have  kings  and  queens  at  your  beck  and 
call,  or  be  able  to  summon  monsters  from  the  vasty  deep;  in 
vulgar  parlance,  you  need  not  stick  at  a  trifle,  need  you  ?  And 
you  can  be  as  fond  of  your  villain  as  though  he  were  the  best — ^as 
he  is  the  cleverest — of  men ;  and  unless  you  wish,  your  people 
need  never  grow  old  or  ill.  Without  being  a  god,  you  can  endow 
them  with  immortal  youth  and  make  them  happy:  you  are 
always  to  do  that — to  make  them  happy.  I  can't  bear  to  cry  over 
a  book.' 

The  Uttle  speech  was  quite  brightly  said,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  bUnd  are  acute  listeners ;  and  Raymond,  blinded  by  the 
velvety  darkness  so  sparsely  lit  by  stars,  caught  a  very  unusual 
note  in  his  wife's  voice.  On  the  instant  he  struck  a  match,  and 
it  was  done  so  quickly  that  she  had  not  time  to  avert  her  face» 
down  which  the  tears  were  running  fast. 
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'Madgel' 

^  It's  the  meagiimSy  John ;  nothing  but  that.  It's  just  the  way 
meagnms  show  themselves ;  70a  cry  for  nothing  and  about  nothing.' 

'Ton  aie  not  that  sort  of  woman,'  he  answered,  with  the 
sadden  pinch  of  fear  gripping  his  heart ;  ^  you  are  hiding  some- 
thing horn  me.    I  shall  write  to  your  doctor.' 

^  No,  really ! '  she  cried  more  eagerly  than  ever ;  for,  after  all, 
it  was  more  the  doctor's  grave  manner  than  his  actual  words 
which  had  alarmed  her.  ^  It  is  as  I  say.  At  least  let  me  con- 
same  the  contents  of  the  demijohn  before  doing  anjrthing  rash. 
No  meagrims  could  live  unharmed  by  so  fiery  a  potion.' 

But  although  she  was  hilariously  merry  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  and  the  next  day,  he  wrote  his  letter  and  posted  it  him- 
self ;  moreover,  he  could  see  now  the  effort  she  had  to  use  even 
about  light  tasks,  and  noticing  this  with  increasing  anxiety,  he  was 
surprised  when  on  mail  day  she  expressed  a  vdsh  to  ride  in  for  the 
letters.  This  healthy  symptom  of  renewed  energy  pleased  him 
and  he  eyed  the  demijohn  approvingly,  feeling  that  the  contents 
of  the  plethoric  bottle  were  doing  Madge  good. 

She  rode  fast,  as  do  those  who  feel  and  hear  the  pursuing  hoof - 
beats  of  &te.  Her  heart  throbbed  unevenly  as  she  sorted  the 
mail  into  her  saddlebags  and  saw  the  educated  handwriting  in 
which  one  letter  to  her  husband  was  addressed.  She  rode  slowly 
away  from  the  little  settlement  grouped  round  the  post-office,  and 
more  slowly  still  when  she  had  reached  the  solitary  track,  grass- 
bordered  and  serene,  which  was  her  homeward  way.  It  was  such 
laige,  fine  scenery,  with  something  to  her  oppressive  in  the  very 
beauty  which  she  could  see  without  feeling  the  joy  of  it.  To  her 
it  was  solemn,  awe-inspiring,  and  the  splendid,  deep,  dark  shadows 
on  the  mountain  side  suggested  chasms  unfathomable  and  full  of 
gloom ;  they  were  so  distant,  and  yet  they  seemed  to  draw  nearer 
every  day,  and  the  shadows  became  deeper. 

It  was  all  so  different  from  the  smiling  Irish  valley  of  her  child- 
hood and  youth,  where  old  and  young  had  known  and  made  her 
welcome — ^where  she  had  been  one  among  a  merry,  irresponsible 
group  of  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  friends.  She  had  gone  a-hunting 
on  a  sorry  beast,  and  danced  the  night  through  in  a  home-made 
ball-dress ;  but  nobody  had  minded,  for  they  had  all  been  poor 
and  happy  together.  And  her  marriage  had  been  almost  ideal  in 
its  perfect  agreement.  The  shadow  had  been  cast,  but  it  had 
lifted  again — only  it  meant  an  exile  in  which  her  husband  throve 
and  flourished  while  she  drooped  like  a  sapless  plant. 
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If  he  knew  this  in  its  entirety — but  he  was  not  to  know  it, 
and,  slipping  from  her  horse,  she  let  it  graze  by  the  wayside, 
while  she  sat  near  to  open  and  read  the  fateful  letter.  She  was 
unprincipled  enough  to  do  this,  although,  as  a  rule,  they  were  scru- 
pulously courteous  about  each  other's  correspondence.  As  she  had 
expected,  the  written  words  were  plainer  than  had  been  the  doctor's 
spoken  ones  to  her ;  yet  in  more  guarded  language  he  had  said 
precisely  the  same  thing.  No  organic  disease  as  yet,  but  a  lowering 
of  all  the  vital  forces  that  might  lead  to  any  complication.  like 
many  perfectly  healthy  plants,  she  could  live  and  thrive  in  places, 
but  not  in  all ;  and  the  remedy  was  simple,  the  cure,  humanly 
speaking,  assured  if  she  would  go  back  to  her  native  land — ^back 
to  those  wet  west  winds,  which  would  renew  her  bloom  and  give 
back  her  old  strength.  The  isolation  of  her  surroundings,  so  the 
doctor  said,  had  its  peculiar  depression  for  a  woman  of  her 
temperament,  and  robbed  her  of  the  power  of  recuperation. 
It  was  a  short  letter,  but  much  to  the  point,  especially  the  last 
sentence: 

*  I  tried  not  to  alarm  Mrs.  Raymond  unnecessarily,  and  when 
I  told  her  how  imperative  it  was  that  she  should  go  home  she 
declared  that  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  do  so.  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  it  must  be  possible  if  you  wish  to  keep  her  with  you.' 

She  tore  the  letter  across,  but  guarded  the  pieces  jealously  lest 
one  should  flutter  away  to  bear  any  sort  of  witness.  A  simple 
remedy  and  a  perfect  cure  1  Tes ;  it  might  be  so.  She  felt  it 
would  be  so  by  the  leap  her  heart  made  across  those  prisoning 
mountains,  for  there  lay  the  way  home ;  but  the  cure  might  be  at 
a  price  she  dared  not  contemplate,  for  Rajrmond  would  not  let 
her  go  alone,  neither  could  he  be  left  by  himself.  They  had  been 
there  two  years,  and  he  had  grown  big,  and  brown,  and  strong. 

If  she  could  hold  out  just  another  year  perhaps She  looked 

up  startled,  for  horses'  feet  move  softiy  over  grass,  and  she  had 
barely  time  to  secrete  the  hand  holding  the  torn  pieces  in  the  folds 
of  her  riding-skirt  before  Raymond  was  at  her  side.  He  looked  at 
the  rifted  saddlebag,  and  then  searchingly  at  her. 

'  If  ever  I  saw  a  guilty  woman !    Madge,  you  have  been  looting.' 
His  light  manner  belied  his  anxious  &ce ;  and,  sitting  down  by 
her,  he  brought  the  hidden  hand  into  the  light. 

*  No,  John,  no ;  it  is  private — marked  private.' 

^  I  see  it  is,  and  addressed  to  me.  I  had  my  suspicions  half  an 
hour  after  you  left,  so  I  followed  you.' 

He  put  the  broken  pieces  together  and  read  the  letter  atten- 
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tivelj,  and  ahe  saw  what  a  shock  it  was  to  him,  although  he  did  not 
speak  in  the  least  tragically. 

^  Grod  bless  that  dear  woman  Mrs.  Mackay ;  she  has  done  us  a 
good  turn.  And  now,  Madge,  we've  just  got  to  make  straight 
tracks  for  home — ^for  dear  old  Oireland.' 

^  No,'  she  said  decidedly ;  *  we  are  going  to  stay  here.  A  person 
who  can't  get  strong  in  a  splendid  air  like  this  has  no  right  to 
live.  I  have  given  way  and  moped  sometimes  when  you  were 
not  looking ;  now  I  promise  you  that  I  will  laugh  and  grow  &t — 
I  will  indeed.' 

She  meant  to  have  the  last  word,  for  hitherto  she  had  always 
had  it.  Never  before  had  he  been  able  to  resist  that  tender  pleading 
of  hers,  backed  up  by  those  loving  blue  eyes.  He  Idssed  her,  and 
he  still  spoke  lightly,  but  with  unmistakable  determination  under- 
neath the  lightness. 

*  Look  here,  little  girl !  You  have  had  it  your  own  way  so 
long  that  you  do  not  know  what  a  terrible  person  I  can  be  when 
I  choose.  You  did  a  brave  thing  when  you  came  so  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  such  a  sick  man  on  such  slender  means.  You 
were  the  whole  crew  of  the  Nancy  brig,  and  splendidly  you  worked 
everything ;  but  now  I  take  command  for  a  while,  and  my  orders 
are  that  we  go  home.' 

*  I  won't  go ! '  she  cried,  as  fiercely  as  her  choked  voice  would 
let  her.    *'  Think  what  it  means,  your  leaving  here  ! ' 

^  Why,  it  means  that  we  shall  both  be  healthy  and  happy,  pro- 
vided we  build  our  nest  on  fairly  high  ground  and  keep  the  windows 
well  open.  Now  I  am  going  to  prove  to  you  that  two  heads  are 
better  than  one,  and  that  as  a  dutiful  little  wife  you  ought  to  have 
told  me  everything,  and  not  been  so  shamefully  scheming.  You 
have  not  realised  that  I  am  a  cured  man,  so  whole  and  sound 
that  it  matters  very  little  where  I  go.  My  lungs  are  as  sound  as 
yours — ^perhaps  I  ought  to  say  sounder.  My  dear  little  sacrificial 
victim,  there  really  is  no  monster  for  you  to  throw  yourself  to.' 

This  ^Aggling  solution  of  a  life-and-death  problem  had  never 
occurred  to  her;  she  had  thought  his  tenure  of  existence  solely 
dependent  upon  the  air  they  were  breathing.  But  if  it  were  not 
so,  and  he  was  reaUy,  as  he  declared  himself,  a  cured  man,  they 
had  both  of  thetn  little  or  nothing  to  regret.  Given  health  and 
strength,  he  could  do  better  financially  at  home  than  abroad ;  and, 
torn  between  hope  and  fear,  she  looked  at  him  to  try  to  discover 
if  he  were  right  in  what  he  asserted  so  confidently. 

*  Oh,  I  mean  it.    I  haven't  meagrims,  you  know.    Look  here  ! 
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Did  70U  ever  see  such  a  great,  brown,  muscular  paw  on  a  consump- 
tive man  ?  Beside  yours  it  looks  the  sort  of  thing  that  might 
have  belonged  to  a  prehistoric  giant.' 

Perhaps  because  seeing  is  believing,  she  could  no  longer  doubt 
the  robust  evidence  before  her  eyes ;  so,  suddenly  elated  with 
hope,  she  could  even  attempt  excuses  for  herself. 

^  He  certainly  mentioned  meagrims.  I  chose  the  shortest  word 
to  bring  back  with  me,  for  the  others  were  too  long.  And,  John, 
if  you  are  right  about  yourself,  as  I  believe  you  are,  we  will  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  the  Immortals.  I  won't  be  Maia  even 
in  imagination,  and  you  could  not  be  any  sort  of  Adonis  if  you 
tried — very  far  from  it,  I  am  glad  and  happy  to  say.' 

Ellen  Ada  Smith. 
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THE  sun  sank  into  a  crimson  haze  that  enveloped  the  mountains 
of  the  west,  and  befoie  the  last  flush  had  died  away  into  the 
grey  of  the  valley  a  thin  strip  of  a  moon  appeared  in  the  pale  blue 
sky.  The  heavens  became  a  deeper  blue,  brighter  grew  the  moon 
and  stars,  slowly  the  mists  of  evening  were  gathered  up,  and  the 
mountain-tops  cut  clean  and  hard  against  the  sky.  A  hedge- 
sparrow  uttered  one  thin  piping  note,  then,  in  a  silence  which  was 
absolute  and  profound,  the  earth  entered  into  the  kingdom  of 
night. 

Fields  and  woods,  moors  and  mountains  were  gripped  in  the 
iron  hand  of  winter.  If,  during  the  long  monotonous  days,  we 
heard  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  fieldfare  or  the  forlorn  '  chirrup '  of 
the  skylark  as  they  fluttered  over  the  barren,  snow-clad  fields,  at 
night  we  only  felt  that,  from  the  still  white  earth,  there  arose  a 
silent  cry  of  sufEering  unaUayed,  that  the  hushed  sob  of  the  starving 
was  there  unheard.  Many  a  bird  was  nursing  the  last  flickerings 
of  life,  and  many  a  little  group  of  cold  puffs  of  Ufeless  feathers 
were  huddled  together  among  the  ivy-leaves — the  ivy-leaves  that, 
as  Richard  Jefferies  said,  used  always  to  be  placed  on  the  cofiSns 
of  paupers.  The  pale  moonlight  that  shone  between  the  boles  of 
the  forest  tre^,  the  frosty  rime  that  bejewelled  every  bough  and 
twig,  the  solemnity  of  the  distant  snow-clad  hiUs,  and  the  stillness 
that  prevailed  over  aD,  inspired  a  feeling  of  deepest  reverence : 
below,  the  earth  glittered  with  the  diamonds  of  the  frost ;  above, 
the  heavens  were  bespangled  with  the  glory  of  the  stars.  Yet  the 
awe-inspiring  silence  was  the  silence  of  a  death-chamber,  and 
while,  under  the  cold  dutch  of  her  icy  fingers.  Nature's  wildlings 
cowered  and  lay  still,  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  her 
year  was  being  unfolded. 

Every  day  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  countless  diamonds 
of  the  frost  glittered  in  a  fairy-land  of  purest  white.  The  irregular 
lines  of  hedgerows,  the  stone  walls  on  the  hillsides,  lay  hard  and 
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black  between  the  smooth  unspotted  fields,  and  the  silence  of  the 
snow  brooded  over  the  earth.  With  puffed-ont  plumage  the 
blackbirds  sat  on  the  bare  twigs  which  a  week  ago  had  pelded  the 
last  scarlet  berry,  and  now  and  then  the  distressful  note  of  some 
starving  redwing  would  come  from  the  pastures  where  the  turf 
lay  deep  under  winter's  impenetrable  mantle.  Even  the  stream 
no  longer  rippled  merrily,  and  underneath  the  blue-grey  ice  the 
silvery  bubbles  rotated  in  the  gurgling  water.  And  there,  where 
the  frozen  fern-fronds  and  icicles  cling  together  in  columns  and 
arches  of  exquisite  beauty,  there  lies  a  little  '  drift  of  feathers ' — 
a  jewel  of  turquoise  and  sapphire,  coral  and  ruby.  For  a  week  the 
patient  kingfisher  had  waited  in  the  alder  branches  for  the  gates 
of  ice  to  be  unlocked ;  but  one  night  its  tiny  body  fell  softly  from 
its  perch.  By  the  roadside,  too,  many  a  robin  and  finch  lay  dead» 
and  scarcely  heavier  than  the  feathers  that  covered  their  emaciated 
frames. 

Nature  thins  out  the  wildlings  of  the  woods  and  fields  with  a 
pruning-knife  that  knows  no  mercy.  The  sickly,  the  aged,  the 
weak,  the  unfit,  are  relentlessly  slain  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  reaches  its  greatest  severity  in  times  of  hardship,  and 

The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can, 

is  never  enforced  to  such  an  extremity  as  during  the  last  severe 
frost  of  winter.  The  struggles  of  the  Uving  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  dying  are  essential  parts  of  that  world  of  snow  and  ice.  That 
wonderful  white  world  of  silence  is  a  world  of  hunger  and  lingering 
death  wherein  Nature  lays  heavy  toll  upon  the  lives  of  the  very 
beings  she  has  created ;  against  the  citadel  of  her  own  making  she 
presses  a  besieging  hand  that  knows  no  compassion,  and  the  weak 
and  tender,  the  crippled  and  the  aged  cry  out  for  mercy,  but  are 
not  heard.  It  is  a  loveless  world — a  world  that  fights  for  self,  and 
when  the  time  comes  to  lighten  the  over-burdened  ship  the  women 
and  children  are  the  first  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  and  the  strong 
men  save  themselves. 

Those  delicate  crystals  of  prismatic  hues  that  flash  in  the  hght 
of  day,  or  rival  the  stars  of  night,  are  weapons  whose  power  is 
seldom  realised.  They  slay  the  winter  gnat,  and  grind  down  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  the  world.  Races  of  mankind,  yea,  all  the 
living  beings  of  continents,  have  retreated  before  their  silent  forces ; 
and  to-day,  in  these  woods  and  fields,  the  soft  snow  that  sinks 
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beneath  our  footsteps  with  a  mnffled  omnch  is  playing  its  part  on 
the  stage  of  Natnie — a  part  that,  for  the  moment,  we  think  hard, 
cmel,  and  pitiless. 

But  in  our  superficial  knowledge  of  the  earth  we  are  often  apt 
to  overlook  the  wisdom  of  that  stem  law  *  The  fit  only  shaU  sur- 
vive,' and  the  health  and  strength,  beauty  and  happiness,  which 
it  ultimately  brings  forth.  We  sometimes  forget  that,  underneath 
the  snow.  Nature  is  silently  gathering  together  other  forces  that 
will  one  day  burst  forth  into  the  joyousness  of  spring  and  the 
glory  of  summer,  that  the  white  mantle  of  winter  protects  the 
early  flowers  that  lie  just  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Where  they  together, 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  unknown, 

and  that  its  melting  crystals  will  one  day  run  in  streams  of  living 
water  through  the  frozen  veins  of  the  earth.  Out  of  enmity  and 
strife  there  will  grow  love  and  peace — out  of  the  cold,  dead  night 
of  winter  wiU  shine  the  dawn  of  a  life  renewed. 

^is  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember, 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane. 
When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over, 

Why  the  birds  go  north  again ! 

But  it  is  only  those  who  have  followed  Nature  through  times  of 
trial  and  stress,  those  who  have  seen  and  felt  the  famine  of  the 
snows,  seen  the  newborn  lambs  shivering  in  some  deep  glen  where 
the  shadows  of  night  are  still  impierced  by  the  struggling  shreds 
of  dawn — only  those  who  have  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  Nature  and 
learned  her  purpose,  who  can  really  feel  the  throb  of  spring,  the 
coming  of  the  Season  of  Love. 

To  many  of  us  nothing  becomes  more  monotonous  than  a  pro- 
longed frost,  when  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  lies  under 
a  deep  mantle  of  snow.  For  a  time  we  deUght  in  the  crispness  of 
the  air,  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  wonderful 
effects  of  light  upon  the  crystals  that  cover  the  earth  and  cling  to 
every  bough  and  twig.  We  anxiously  watch  the  ogUng,  blinking 
sun  slowly  rise  through  the  cold  grey  mists  of  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  see  it  sink  into  the  flaming  vapours  of  the  west. 

But  yesterday  was  so  like  to<lay,  to-morrow  will  be  just  like 
to-day.  The  same  sad  silence  brooding  over  the  landscape  of 
untouched  snow,  the  dark  fir- trees  that  stand,  grim  and  immovable, 
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patiently  bearing  their  burden  of  whiteness,  the  ghostly  quietade 
of  the  moonlit  woods,  the  silent  suffering,  all  tend  to  oppress  the 
mind,  and  one  longs  for  change. 

One  evening,  after  many  weeks  of  weary  waiting,  there  were 
signs  of  an  impending  change.  Across  the  glowing  west,  which 
quickly  faded  to  a  pale  flame  yellow,  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  were 
fljdng  in  V-shaped  formation,  and,  like  fragments  blown  off  the 
silvery  breakers  of  a  summer  sea,  a  party  of  gulls  drifted  inland, 
gliding  over  the  oak  woods.  Instead  of  going  to  roost  in  silence, 
the  rooks  clamoured  vociferously  and  swirled  about  the  sky  in 
fantastic  evolutions  long  after  the  twilight  had  passed  into  night. 

The  following  morning  the  sun  loomed  large  and  red  in  the 
east,  and  as  it  rose  it  scattered  a  dark  cloud  into  crimson  frag- 
ments far  up  into  the  pale  green  sky.  Then  the  white  mountain- 
tops  on  the  opposite  horizon  cut  hard  and  sharp  into  a  clear  blue. 
Whiter  than  the  whitest  marble,  whiter  than  any  dream  of  white- 
ness, purer  than  the  sim-bathed  summer  cloud,  the  spotless  snow 
peaks  intensified  the  azure.  A  grey  mist,  which  lay  in  the  far-off 
valley,  now  crept  up  the  gorges,  which  chiselled  in  irregular  lines 
the  lower  hills,  and  changed  to  violet.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  the 
whiteness  of  the  summits  tmderwent  a  transformation.  First  the 
peaks,  then  the  rounded  shoulders,  were  tinted  with  the  most  delicate 
rose-pink.  The  colour  sped  from  one  eminence  to  another,  until 
the  whole  stretch  of  hills  was  flushed  with  a  wild-rose  hue.  Soon 
the  azure  became  a  steel  grey,  the  pink  gradually  vanished,  and 
the  snow  looked  dull  and  leaden.  On  the  highest  summit  a  thin 
white  cloud  was  gathering.  Slowly,  like  a  wreath  of  swansdown, 
it  was  drawn,  as  if  by  some  invisible  hand,  over  the  darkened 
snow.  As  it  moved  onwards  it  became  greyer  in  its  denser  parts, 
and  so  closely  did  it  hug  the  surface  that  it  finally  dung  to  each 
rugged  peak  and  cushioned  shoulder  like  a  fleece. 

Suddenly  a  succession  of  heavy  thuds  awakens  the  quietude  of 
the  woods.  The  Scotch  firs,  that  have  borne  their  burden  of  snow 
for  so  long,  have  at  last  dropped  their  load,  and  the  branches, 
relieved  from  bondage,  sway  and  jostle  each  other.  Now  there 
is  *  a  sound  of  a  going  in  tiie  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees,'  and  a 
shower  of  brown  oak-leaves  rattles  throu^  the  hedgerow.  The 
long  arms  of  the  beeches  move  restlessly,  and  chafe  against  one 
another,  and  the  ivy  on  an  old  stump  rustles  tremulously.  Then 
a  soft  puff  of  warm  air  sweeps  past,  making  the  undergrowth  sway 
and  flutter  and  the  forest  trees  moan  in  the  distance.  The  dead 
leaves  of  sycamore  and   chestnut,  that  have  been  curled  and 
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crisped  with  the  frost,  now  lie  flat  and  Ump  on  the  soft  earth  beneath 
the  holly-trees.  The  snow  has  lost  its  ghtter,  and  is  sinking  to 
the  earthy  disclosing  the  unevenness  of  the  pastures  and  the  shapes 
of  the  mole-hills  that  are  underneath  it.  . 

The  doud  on  the  mountains  was  now  being  torn  into  ragged 
shreds  whi<^  stretched  high  up  into  the  sky,  while  its  lower  parts 
were  being  reinforced  with  billowy  waves  of  grey.  Then  a  fine 
film  of  blue  rain  began  to  drift  slowly  down  towards  the  lowlands, 
and  tiie  warm,  moist  wind  increased  in  force. 

Now,  in  sweeping  columns,  like  pillars  of  smoke,  the  water- 
carriers  are  being  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  South-west  Wind,  and 
with  banners  of  rainbows  and  the  merry  music  of  gushing  streams, 
are  driving  down  the  valleys.  On  the  hills,  in  the  shady  dells, 
everywhere,  the  &ost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground  '  like  a  dormant 
quadruped  from  his  burrow,'  breaking  up  the  hard  earth  into 
finest  particles,  running  in  streams  of  water  to  feed  the  roots  of 
tiie  firstlings  of  spring,  quickening  into  life  the  pulse  of  the  earth. 
The  ice  that  yesterday  held  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  its  iron  grip 
sinks  and  cracks  with  muffled  sounds,  and  the  icicles  faU  and  splinter 
like  broken  glass  upon  the  rocks.  The  warm  hand  of  the  spring, 
that  draws  tiie  dehcate  grass-blade  from  the  earth,  the  snowdrop 
from  its  sheath,  has  trixmiphed  over  the  mailed  fist  of  winter.  The 
snow  that  held  the  earth  in  silent  awe,  that  spread  hunger  and 
death  upon  field  and  woodland,  and  appeared  so  irresistible  and 
merciless  in  its  cold  attack  upon  every  Uving  thing,  now  melts 
and  vanishes  before  the  soft  breath  of  the  South-west  Wind,  and 
*  the  laugh  of  the  mountains '  can  be  heard  in  a  hundred  brooks. 
In  gUstening  beads  the  water  gathers  to  the  heart  of  the  trefoil 
leaf  of  the  clover,  and  the  dose-cropped  grass  by  the  rabbit-burrows 
shows  through  the  thin  wet  snow  a  vivid  green.  A  refreshing 
scent  of  new  earth  emanates  from  the  pastures,  and  evanescent 
rainbows  glow  against  the  russet  woods  as  the  misty  rays  of  sun- 
shine speed  past.  In  the  distant  landscape  the  wet  roofs  of  the 
farmhouses  flash  like  mirrors  in  the  pale  light ;  the  mole,  in  his 
underground  home,  feeling  the  heart-beat  of  the  earth,  pushes  up 
the  dark  brown  soil  through  the  sinking  snow,  and  there  green 
plovers  anxiously  wait,  with  their  heads  to  the  wind,  for  the  up- 
turned worm.  High  up  in  the  air  a  flock  of  fieldfares  dash  past 
with  a  swishing  sound  of  wings.  Far  away  in  their  Norwegian 
home  the  spring  is  calHng  them,  and  they  hurry  on  with  a  swift, 
strong  flight.  The  wagtails  are  back  again  on  the  garden  lavms, 
and  the  woodpecker  greets  the  spring  with  a  succession  of  laughing 
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notes.  The  chaffinches  are  no  longer  collected  in  large  flocks,  but 
on  the  sodden  pathway  dainty  couples  of  crimson-bieasted  males 
are  strutting  along  with  perlq^  wives  in  tints  of  olive  and  grey. 
Along  the  hedgerows,  where  the  first  green  grass  has  appeared,  a 
sleek  blackbird,  with  golden-orange  bill,  jealously  keeps  one  eye 
on  a  tawny,  modest  female,  while  with  tiie  other  he  watches  a 
rival  among  the  branches.  Two  sparrows  are  quarrelling  for  the 
possession  of  a  dowdy  UtUe  hen  sparrow,  who  is  pretending  in- 
difference as  to  the  outcome  of  the  fight ;  and  already  the  love- 
songs  of  thrushes  and  larks  are  heard  in  woods  and  meadows. 
Thus,  no  sooner  has  the  South-west  Wind 

Filled  the  sky  with  haze  and  vapour, 
Filled  the  air  with  dreamy  softness, 

than  it  breathes  into  living  creatures  the  burning  strife  of  Love. 
Now  the  songs  of  birds  are  the  battle  cries  in  that  other  struggle 
that  goes  on  in  the  realm  of  love-making,  where  there  is  also  rivalry, 
selfishness,  bitterness,  and  envy,  as  there  was  in  the  days  of  winter 
suffering.  But  how  different  the  motives!  Yesterday,  in  the 
silent  snowfields,  the  cry  was  ^  Self ' ;  to-day,  in  the  kiss  of  the 
South-west  Wind,  it  is  '  Another.'  Selfishness  has  given  way  to 
self-sacrifice  ;  hatred  has  melted  in  the  breath  of  Love. 

A.  T.  Johnson. 
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^  nPHE  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things '  that  have  not 
X  been  found  out,  yet  can  be  found  out,  as  to  make  us  all 
*  as  happy  as  kings '  if  we  are  only  curious  enough.  One  of  the 
things  not  found  out  is,  ^  What  did  the  men  see  to  run  mad  about 
in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ?  '  To  solve  this  riddle  great  exhibitions 
of  her  portraits  have  been  held  at  intervals  ever  since  1856.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  one  of  these  exhibitions  must  have  been  open  some- 
where, for  lines  on  the  subject  appeared  in  Punch,  My  mind  at 
that  time  was  *  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain '  anjrthing  of 
interest  that  had  no  connection  with  school-books.  The  verses  ran 
thus — ^there  were  more,  but  the  following  are  enough  for  the  present 
purpose: 

O  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  you're  a  sphinx,  a  myth,  a  mjrstery ! 
Chameleon,  who  shall  teU  us  what  you  looked  like,  what  you  were  ? 
Will-o'-the-wisps  about  you  are  the  lights  of  British  history : 
Conventicle  says  one  thing,  and  another  thing.  Consistory ; 
1^1,  'twixt  Lingard's  Bomish  glosses  and  Froude's  attacks  so  blistery. 
You  seem  half  fiend  of  darkness,  half  angel  pure  and  &ir. 

When  did  Mr.  Froude  begin  to  work  his  will  on  Mary  ? — for  that 
date  would  yield  the  approximate  date  of  the  poem.  The  singer 
went  on : 

I  really  feel  as  puzzled  as  a  'possum  up  a  hollow  tree. 
With  a  fire-stick  at  bottom  and  a  tomahawk  at  top. 
To  see  these  various  images  set  up  for  Mariolatry, 
To  members  of  the  female  sex  in  one  respect  consolatory. 
By  proving  that  no  woman  is  too  ugly  for  idolatry, 
For  of  grimmer^  ghastlier  faces  I  never  saw  a  crop. 

If  anyone  will  look  at  a  set  of  photographs  of  the  portraits 
shown  at  these  Marian  exhibitions,  he  will  agree  with  the  puzzled 
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poet.  Setting  aside  the  certainly  apociyphal  things — ^fancy  pic- 
tures, or  pictures  of  other  ladies  wrongly  styled  Mary — ^he  will 
find  a  collection  of  beaky  hags  and  solemn  or  sulky  schoolgirls, 
with  good  features  but  entirely  without  charm,  witchery,  the 
sorcery  of  the  Queen ;  or,  lastly,  h^  will  find  ladies  with  fat,  flat 
faces  and  double  chins.  The  last  are  correct  enough  as  portraits 
of  Mary  after  her  fortieth  birthday.  The  only  two  portraits  in 
oils — one  of  Mary  at  about  eighteen,  the  other  at  about  thirty-six — 
which  explain  her  undeniable  sorcery,  are  more  than  doubted  by 
experts,  though  I  believe  in  both. 

♦ 
This  is  an  unnatural  state  of  things.  Friends  and  enemies  who 
saw  '  the  Flower  of  fair  Scotland '  are  unanimous  about  her  beauty 
and  charm  in  her  youth.  A  princess  so  much  admired  at  the 
French  Court  must  often  have  been  painted  and  drawn.  Stiff  and 
hard  as  was  the  French  art  of  the  period,  every  artist  can  scarcely 
have  failed  with  such  a  model,  and  all  the  successes  cannot  have 
perished,  leaving  plenty  of  the  failures.  The  puzzle  is  to  find  a 
case  of  success.  Now,  if  I  do  find  one,  speciaUsts  will  discredit  it 
— ^because '  it  is  their  nature  to  * — on  evidence  of  style  or  of  costume. 
But  I  think  I  have  discovered  a  splendid  success  tiiat  ^  winna  ding, 
and  douna  be  disputed.'  As  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  been 
publicly  exhibited. 

This  piece  is  a  miniature  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land at  Welbeck  Abbey.  The  Duke,  in  the  female  line,  descends 
from  the  famous  '  Bess  of  Hardwick,'  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  who  for  so  long  was  Mary's  gaoler. 
Sometimes  the  Countess  and  the  captive  Queen  were  on  terms  of 
friendly  gossip,  and  in  one  of  these  moments  Mary  may  have  given 
the  miniature  of  herself,  as  a  girl,  to  Bess.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  a  surprising  work  of  art.  Mr.  Whistler  might  have  painted 
it  had  he  been  a  miniaturist  in  1560.  It  is  veritably  '  a  symphony 
in  white.'  The  pretty  young  lady  is  attired  in  all  shades  of  milk 
and  cream  and  ivory,  in  lawn,  and  white  silk,  pearls,  and  ermine- 
royal  ermine.  She  wears  a  thing  like  a  gigantic  coal-scuttle  bonnet, 
perhaps  as  a  sunshade  in  torrid  weather ;  but  even  this  clumsy 
covering  is  ^  turned  to  favour  and  to  prettiness.'  The  curious,  by 
looking  up  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots '  in  the  index  of  Dr.  T^Uiamson's 
History  of  Portrait  Miniature,^  will  find  their  way  to  an  excellent 

;>  BeU,  London,  1904. 
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photograph  of  the  portrait  of  tbis  Queen  of  a  sommer  Castle  of 
Indolence.  On  the  back,  in  the  hand  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford 
(Harley),  is  written '  Mary  Q.  of  Scots.'  That  is  no  proof  of  identity ; 
bat  Oxford  was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning.  Dr.  Williamson 
(vol.  i.  p.  44)  writes,  on  the  other  hand :  ^  The  beautifol  miniatnre ' 
(Plate  X.  fig.  3)  ^probably  does  not  represent  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  at  all,  but  a  French  princess.  ...  It  is  certainly  a  sixteenth- 
century  portrait.' 


I  know  of  no  French  princess  of  the  Yalois  Court  who  resembled 
the  miniature.  .  The  eyes  in  the  photograph  look  quite  as  dark 
as  Mary's  hazel  eyes.  But  my  point  is  this — above  the  head  are 
written  the  words  Virtutis  Amore,  and,  to  attest  the  virtue  of  the 
subject,  she  holds  in  her  hand  a  little  book  of  devotion,  though 
she  looks  une  iUgantCy  une  mondainCy  of  the  first  flight. 

Perhaps  the  reader  has  already  discovered  my  discovery  ?  Why 
is  the  piece  inscribed  VirMis  Amore  i  What  do  the  words  mean 
in  Latin  ?  I  think  there  is  a  tag  of  an  hexameter  about  a  man 
^  in  love  with  virtue,'  virMia  captua  amore,  but  the  two  words  alone, 
Virtutia  Amore,  seem  odd.  Now  does  the  gentle  reader  see  the 
point  ?  YiBTuns  Amorb — ^Mabie  Stouabt.  The  Latin  words  are 
an  anagram  of  the  Queen's  name ;  u,  for  anagrammatic  purposes, 
being  equivalent  to  v.  The  o  is  got  in  thus— our  sound  '  00,'  as 
in  ^  coo,'  is  in  French  '  ou,'  as  in  c(mardf  cauardise.  The  Scots 
pronimciation  of  'Stewart'  is  still,  in  some  districts,  'Stooart.' 
The  French  spelled  our  names  phonetically  (my  name,  Lar^g,  is 
Lain,  in  the  list  of  Scottish  Archer  (Guards),  and  French  has  no  w. 
Thus  '  Stouart '  for  '  Stewart '  was  quite  near  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  maker  of  the  anagram  Virtutis  Amore,  the  book  of 
devotion  lending  point  to  the  words.  '  Stouart,'  in  fact,  is  much 
nearer  the  actual  name  *  Stewart '  than  the  French  usually  arrived. 
Who  would  take  k  Sieur  de  Crequy  for  Beaton  of  Creich  ? 

♦ 

I  wonder  if  this  is  good  enough  for  my  friends  the  specialists 
in  the  history  of  portrait-painting  ?  Probably  it  is  not,  and  they 
will  say  that  the  anagram  is  a  chance  coincidence.  If  so,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  flukes,  and,  as  such, 
is  well  worth  recording.  But  I  think  that  my  identification  is 
sufficiently  sound  '  for  congregational  purposes '  and  general  use* 
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Even  if  the  eyes  of  the  lady  be  grey  (as  I  fear  they  are),  they  are 
very  dark  grey,  or  they  could  not  come  out  so  black  in  the  photo- 
graph. So,  till  I  am  driven  out  of  my  anagram  and  my  position, 
I  dwell  in  the  beUef  that  we  have  in  this  miniature  the  record  of 
a  summer  day  at  Fontainebleau,  or  in  a  castle  on  the  Loire,  and  of 
a  costume  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Queen ;  '  la  neige  de  son  beau 
visage  efiafoit  I'autre,'  effaced  the  whiteness  of  her  white  mourning 
robes,  says  Brantome. 

Another  objection  will  be  made  to  the  anagram.  In  Virtvlis 
Amore  there  is  a  letter  more  than  in  '  Marie  Stouart.'  But  that 
does  not  count.  If  the  right  letters  are  there  and  no  wrong  letters, 
the  right  letters  which  are  superfluous  'go  out,'  are  cancelled. 
This  is  certain,  for  on  a  silver  bell  of  the  Queen's,  and  on  a  bed 
embroidered  by  her,  and  described  by  Drummond  of  Hawthomden 
to  Ben  Jonson,  the  anagram  is  Sa  vertu  nC attire,  with  a  device  of 
the  needle  and  the  lodestone.  Now,  in  Sa  vertu  nC attire  there  are 
fourteen  letters ;  in  '  Marie  Stuart '  there  are  only  eleven.  Another 
anagram  of  the  Queen  mentioned  by  Drummond  is  Veritas  Armata. 
The  device  may  not  seem  the  most  appropriate,  but  it  yields 
the  anagram  *  Maria  Stuart.'  There  are  thirteen  letters  in  Veritas 
Armata,  against  eleven  in  <  Maria  Stuart' ;  but  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  game  as  then  played.  We  see  that  in  all 
three  anagrams  Veritas  or  Vertu  appears  and  makes  itself  useful. 
So  my  anagram,  I  think,  is  a  safe  thing. 

Dr.  Williamson  also  publishes  another  very  taking  miniature  of 
Mary,  not  hitherto  reproduced,  but  beyond  all  cavil  genuine.  She 
is  again  all  in  white,  with  a  white  toque  and  white  plume  set  with 
pearls.  This  piece  is  in  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam ;  another, 
all  in  black,  is  at  the  Uffizi  in  Florence.  The  Queen  in  white  is 
a  white  witch  of  charm ,  the  Queen  in  black  is  rather  a  vulgar- 
looking  girl.  In  all  these  remarks  something  must  be  discounted 
for  my  artless  enthusiasm,  and  for  the  colour  which,  of  course, 
is  absent  from  the  photographs  of  the  miniatures. 

The  art  of  miniature  seems  to  be  lost.  At  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  almost  all  the  so-called  miniatures  are  merely 
small  drawings  in  water-colour,  and  scarcely  one  is  of  the  minute 
proportions  within  which  lElliard  and  OUver,  C!ooper  and  Plimer 
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and  Humphieys,  wrought  their  miracles  of  art.  A  miniature  used 
to  be  a  tiny  personal  thing,  Uke  a  Qreek  gem;  now  it  is  a  small 
portrait  in  water-colour,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  it  is  lost. 
It  could  be  set  in  a  jewel,  or  affectionately  carried  about  in  a  httle 
shagreen  case,  and  its  charm  was  the  combination  of  breadth  of 
handling  with  exiguity  of  surface.  Very  few  modem  miniaturists 
are  true  to  these  rules  of  the  old  art.  The  painters  are  women,  as 
a  rule,  and  often  are  amateurs. 

Here  is  a  tale  of  Indian  jugglery.  The  trick  described  is  new 
to  me,  and  is  given  on  the  best  authority,  in  a  letter  from  India  : 

'March  15,  1905. 

'  I  tell  it  as  it  was  told  to  me  the  day  after.  Witnesses — ^Mr. 
S.  S.,  Mrs.  ditto,  three  English  girls  from  fourteen  to  eleven, 
American  dentist  called  Durand,  and  half  a  hundred  villagers. 
Locale — a  roadside  in  Saugor.    S.  S.  says  : 

< «  Yesterday  we  were  all  marching  in  from  Khimlasa  when  we 
passed  a  village,  and  on  the  roadside  a  juggler  was  resting.  We 
said  to  him,  ^  Juggle  ! '  and  he  did  the  finest  trick  I've  ever  seen, 
on  the  bare  maidan.  We  stood  within  six  feet  of  him,  all  round 
him,  all  the  time,  and  he  was  half-naked.  He  took  a  rudely  carved 
little  boat,  empty  and  undecked,  about  eight  inches  by  four  inches, 
with  one  thwart  across  it  with  a  hole  for  a  mast.  We  all  examined 
this  boat,  and  handed  it  round.  It  was  empty.  He  then  stuck 
a  thin  bamboo  stick  about  two  feet  long  in  the  hole,  and  then  took 
a  cocoanut  and  handed  it  round.  This  cocoanut  was  empty,  with 
three  holes  in  it.  It  was  a  small  one,  and  we  all  saw  and  felt  it 
was  empty.  He  then  stuck  the  nut  on  the  bamboo,  and  stuck  a 
little  bamboo  spout  in  one  hole  of  the  nut,  and  stood  five  yards 
off,  and  said,  *  Spout '  And  it  spouted  water  like  one  o'clock 
for  a  long  time.  He  said,  '  Stop,'  and  it  stopped ;  '  Spout,' 
and  it  spouted.  It  spouted  much  more  water  than  could  ever 
have  been  in  the  nut  or  boat.  When  it  stopped  and  the  man 
was  going,  Durand  said,  '  You  can't  get  another  drop  out  of  it 
now.'  So  the  old  man  called  lor  one  of  Mrs.  S.  S.'s  breakfast 
cups,  put  it  under  the  spout,  went  away  as  before,  said,  '  Spout,' 
and  it  filled  the  cup  over  the  brim.  All  the  time  the  old  man, 
who  had  a  monkey's  skull  with  him,  kept  on  saying,  '  Bandar 
ka  kopra '  ('  monkey's  skull ')  over  and  over  again." 
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^  I  asked  them  if  the  ground  was  wet  with  the  overflow,  and  the 
S.  S/s  said,  "  Yes,"  but  one  of  the  little  girls,  "  No."  Looks  very 
fiflhv.' 

f  Perhaps  the  expression  'looks  very  fishy'  impUes  that  the 
trick  was  produced  by  '  glamour ' ;  that  no  water  flowed,  and 
that  it  was  a  case  of  '  suggestion.'  But  we  have  no  proof  that 
anyone  can  cast  glamour  over  a  number  of  strangers  whom  he  has 
never  hypnotised  by  any  of  the  known  processes.  The  monkey's 
skull  occurs,  as  in  a  case  of  the  rope  trick,  lately  published  in  this 
part  of  the  Magazine.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  when  the 
old  haunted  house  of  Ahresford  was  pulled  down,  a  skull,  said  to  be 
a  monkey's  skull,  was  found  under  the  flooring.  This  was  the 
house  where  Mrs.  Bicketts  and  her  brother,  the  famous  sailor, 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  had  such  amazing  experiences.  Their  evidence 
has  often  been  published.  Did  some  Indian  or  Anglo-Indian  pro- 
duce permanent  illusions  by  aid  of  the  juggler's  monkey's  skull,  and 
how  can  the  skull  of  a  monkey  be  more  efficacious  in  tiiis  way  than 
the  skull  of  a  sheep  or  a  dog  ?  la  A  Strange  Story  Lytton  used 
much  more  impressive  material  means  of  developing  a  haunted 
house.  This  yam  of  the  spout  trick  is  the  third  case  in  which  I 
have  met  a  monkey's  skull  among  the  properties  of  an  Indian 
juggler.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Anglo-Indian  folklorists  would 
look  into  the  connection  of  the  skull  with  the  juggleries — ^the  whole 
subject  has  been  scamped  by  British  observers. 

Writing  before  the  Royal  Academy  opens  its  doors  to  the 
public,  one  feels  inclined  to  predict  that  Mr.  Collier's  picture  The 
Cheat  will  be  popular.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  popularity. 
Two  yoimg  men  and  two  young  women,  all  very  'smart,'  are 
playing  Bridge— I  wish  it  had  never  been  invented  I  One  hand- 
some scornful  young  woman  is  standing  up ;  the  other,  red-haired 
and  angry,  is  seated.  The  men  look  much  as  men  do  when  lovely 
woman  stoops  to  making  a  scene.  As  she  is  red-haired,  the  seated 
lady  is  probably  the  cheat.  A  pleasant  scene,  is  it  not — a  picture 
that  a  man  would  like  to  have  always  before  his  eyes  ?  People 
like  talk  and  articles  about  ladies  who  cheat  at  Bridge. 

I  know  not  whether  any  do  cheat,  and  cannot  guess  how  it  is 
done  with  bare  arms.     You  cannot  keep  cards  up  your  sleeve,  and 
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even  with  sleeves  the  processes  must  be  very  difficult  and  perilous. 
Next,  why  do  they  cheat  ?  A  lady  tells  me  that  they  probably 
begin  in  the  mere  furious  desire  of  victory.  St.  Augustine  tells  us 
that  this  was  his  motive  when,  as  a  boy,  he  cheated  at  games — 
teeing  his  ball  in  a  bunker,  or  taking  analogous  liberties.  Then, 
finding  that  they  succeed  in  an  impromptu  effort,  they  go  on  from 
love  of  lucre.  AQ  this  sounds  probable,  if  ladies  ever  do  cheat, 
under  pressure  of  debt,  which  one  is  unwilling  to  believe.  That 
tmhappy  nobleman  who,  in  the  last  century,  had  to  be  exposed  in 
cheating  at  whist,  after  repeated  warnings,  took  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  gain  by  his  vice.  I  think  that  he  managed,  when 
dealing,  to  turn  up  an  ace.  If  he  did  that  every  time,  attention 
could  not  but  be  unfavourably  attracted  to  his  good  fortune. 
Probably  he  was  not  quite  sane,  and  was  in  love  with  his  own 
dexterity.  There  are  points  on  which  the  fair  is  less  scrupulous 
than  the  plain  sex.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  them  understand  why 
they  should  not  smuggle,  and  few  of  them,  indeed,  refrain  from 
smuggling  Tauchnitz  editions  of  popular  books.  They  are  stealing 
from  authors  who  may  be  needy  authors ;  but,  say  they,  the  books 
are  much  cheaper  than  English  editions,  and  are  of  such  a  con- 
venient size  !  Your  neighbour's  money  is  also  convenient,  very, 
if  you  can  get  it  by  cheating  at  cards.  When  you  smuggle  Tauchnitz 
novels  you  steal,  just  as  much  as  when  you  stock  the  cards.  You 
pocket  a  shilling  or  two  of  a  British  author  every  time ;  of  a  British 
pubfisher,  too,  you  abstract  a  shilling.  But  this  is  not  obvious 
to  the  &ir  smugglers,  and  when  you  explain  they  do  not  listen. 
Many  a  lady  smuggles  who  would  no  more  tip  her  ball  into  a  better 
position  at  croquet  than  she  would  cut  a  throat  or  scuttle  a  ship. 
Some  say  that  some  men  do  not  count  their  strokes  correctly  at 
golf,  but  this  is  mere  arithmetical  inefficiency,  under  a  strong 
unconscious  bias.  You  could  not  reckon  on  your  caddy  as  an 
accomplice,  if  you  cheated  at  golf.  At  cricket  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  cheat.  Many  a  man  throws  up  the  ball  when  he  thinks  he 
has  made  a  catch,  but  then  he  does  think  so ;  the  ball  coming  half 
volley  into  the  hands,  close  to  the  ground,  makes  a  false  impression. 
If  a  man  is  given  *  not  out,'  in  the  case  of  a  catch  at  the  wicket, 
when  he  knows  that  the  ball  touched  the  bat,  I  suppose  he  must 
not  dispute  the  umpire's  verdict,  and  insist  on  going  out,  and  the 
same  in  a  case  of  leg  before  wicket.  One  has  known  a  great  Cam- 
bridge bat  ten  a  great  Oxford  bowler,  at  luncheon,  that  he  really 
was  l.b.w  in  the  iBrst  over,  though  given  not  out.  There  seems  to 
be  no  help  for  it ;  berides,  the  batsman  is  not  the  best  judge  in 
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cases  of  l.b  w.  I  remember  a  batswoman  who  admitted  that  she 
was  out,  but  men  are  seldom  so  candid.  Perhaps  wicket-keeper  is 
not  always  too  consdentious  in  asking  for  a  verdict,  but  he  may 
not  be  sure,  and  asks  for  information.  I  once  did  cheat — it  was 
irresistible — ^at  a  country  game,  not  a  matchy  I  think.  The  umpire 
had  said  to  his  friend  the  batsman,  '  Wullie,  ye  maun  keep  your 
leg  awa'  from  your  wicket.'  So  I  dropped  the  next  ball  on  Wullie's 
pad  and  appealed.  '  I  tell'd  ye  hoo  it  wad  be,  Wullie,'  said  the 
umpire ;  *  ye're  oot.'  Now,  Wullie's  pad  was  a  foot  away  from 
the  line  of  his  stumps  That,  as  Macaulay  says  about  Lord  Harch- 
mont,  in  the  afEair  of  hanging  a  Biblical  critic,  was  *  the  worst 
action  of  a  bad  hfe.'  The  temptation,  as  St.  Augustine  explains 
about  his  robbery  of  an  orchard,  was  the  sense  of  humour.  The 
saint  did  not  want  the  pears,  and  Wullie's  wicket  I  could  have  got 
at  any  moment. 

♦ 
Speaking  of  the  hanging  of  Biblical  critics,  I  cannot  wholly  com- 
mend Dr.  Reich's  way  of  handling  these  gentlemen,  in  his  articles 
on  '  The  Bankruptcy  of  the  Higher  Criticism,'  in  the  Contem- 
IpofaTXf  Review,  Dr.  Reich  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  my  heart  is 
on  his  side,  at  least  as  regards  many  vagaries  of  some  higher  critics, 
both  of  Homer  and  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  too  imaginative, 
too  conjectural,  too  much  under  the  influence  of  their  own  theories, 
and  too  little  regulated  by  logic  and  common  sense  The  Rev. 
Henry  Browne,  S.J.,  in  his  Handbook  of  Homeric  Study ^^  is  a  most 
lucid  and  candid  critic,  but  perhaps  he  has  omitted  to  ask  himself, 
'  What  are  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  my  arguments  ? ' 
If  he  would  do  that,  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  prominence  of 
the  dog  and  relative  absence  of  the  horse  in  the  Odyssey  as  com- 
pared with  the  Iliady  he  would  gain  new  light  on  the  subject.  This 
is  a  trivial  instance,  but  it  is  tjrpical.  Again,  the  fighting  round 
the  ships  is  '  late '  in  the  lUad,  according  to  Father  Browne,  but 
it  is  alluded  to  and  led  up  to  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliads  which, 
according  to  the  Father,  is  the  most  ancient.  Achilles  asks  his 
mother  to  pray  to  Zeus  to  cause  this  incident,  and  Zeus  grants  the 
prayer  in  Book  XV.  Will  the  learned  Father  say  that  the  early 
allusion  is  a  late  interpolation  ?  This  is  a  guess  in  the  style  of  the 
Biblical  critics.  We  must  ask  who  made  the  interpolation,  when, 
how,  and  why  ?  Whose  interest  was  it  to  turn  scattered  pieces 
of  ancient  poetry  into  the  existing  long  epic  ?  How  was  he,  or 
how  w^ro  they,  able  to  do  it,  what  was  their  motive,  what  kind  of 
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audience  was  in  their  eye  ?  I  do  not  find  that  Father  Browne 
suggests  an  explanation;  yet,  without  an  hjrpothesis,  where  are 
we  ?  Even  a  schoolboy  may  ask  himself  these  questions  if  he 
reads  the  Handbook.  He  will  ask  them  if,  like  an  unhappy  boy  of 
my  kin,  he  has  been  set  to  read  my  Homer  and  the  EpiCy  wherein 
are  many  queries  never  repHed  unto  by  higher  critics.  As  to 
'  the  Higher  Criticism,'  Dr.  Reich's  attack  on  it  is  rather  blusterous 
and  popular.  He  seems  to  know  so  much  of  his  subject  that  I 
wish  he  would  buckle  to  it  in  earnest,  not  in  a  few  magazine  articles. 
There  is  more  to  be  said  on  his  side  than  a  vain  people  supposes. 
Common  sense  and  the  sense  of  humour  mu^t  both  have  their 
stroke  in  this  battle.  There  is  a  glorious  opportunity  for  a  Pascal, 
a  man  of  learning  and  urbane  wit,  but  the  wit  of  Dr.  Reich  does 
not  closely  resemble  that  of  the  author  of  Les  LeUres  Promnoidles. 


Mr.  Warner  writes  on  '  Cricket  Reform  *  in  the  Orand  Magazine 
for  May  like  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment.  How  few  now  remember 
that  sterling  cricketer,  Mr.  Daniel !  Since  1901,  Mr.  Warner, 
maturing  in  wisdom,  has  seen  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  for 
a  modification  of  the  rule  about  l.b.w.  The  legs  were  not  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  extant  rule  to  take  the  place  of  the  bat  in 
defending  the  wickets.  Bowlers  who  can  break  and  curl  on  perfect 
modem  wickets  deserve  to  be  rewarded  with  somethii]^  else 
than  a  defence  conducted  with  the  pads.  Mr.  Warner  is  also  for  a 
new  ball  after  every  hundred  and  fifty  runs.  A  new  ball  is  a 
joy  to  feel  in  the  himd,  and  is  a  living  and  intelligent  thing,  with 
natural  faculties  of  working,  compared  with  a  worn,  battered  ball 
with  the  seams  effaced.  On  the  variety  of  character  in  cricket- 
balls,  see  Major  Trevor's  amusing  story  (in  Pearson^B  for  May)  of 
Joseph  Bernstein  a  bounder,  but  a  good  fellow,  who  made  bowling 
a  means  of  sodal  success.  Though  I  cannot  applaud  his  ambitions, 
there  is  much  subtlety  in  the  dissertation  in  the  various  characters 
of  cricket-balls.  Mr.  Warner  is  also  for  increasing  the  proportions 
of  the  stumps,  which  have  remained  unaltered  since  1817,  a  year  in 
which  wickets  were  not  like  billiard-tables.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  many  cases  in  which  an  extra  coat  of  varnish  would  bring  ball 
and  stumps  into  contact,  we  see  how  much  the  bowler  would  gain 
by  an  inch  added  to  the  height  or  width,  or  both,  of  the  stumps. 
As  ^naebody  prays  for  the  puir  deevil,'  so  few  think  of  the  poor 
bowler,  expending  eye  and  energy  on  a  faultless  pitch,  and  played 
away  by  aid  of  the  pads,  whenever  he  does  make  a  ball  break  or 
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curl.  One  is  weary  of  those  prodigious  treble  centuries  of  our 
leading  batsmen ;  let  the  bowler  have  his  chance,  and  let  the  matches 
be  played  to  a  definite  conclusion.  To  be  sure  the  bowler  has 
invented  '  the  swerve,'  a  boomerang-Uke  process  of  the  ball  which 
is  the  despair  of  the  unmathematical  mind.  How  is  it  done  ? 
I  remember  doing  the  swerve  trick,  to  the  equal  surprise  of  myself 
and  the  batsman,  in  distant  youth,  but  this  was  an  accident.  Mr. 
Warner  says  that  it  can  only  be  done  with  a  new  ball. 

In  the  story  of  jugglery  given  above,  one  witness  said  that 
there  was  no  spilt  water  on  the  ground,  llr.  Hugh  Clifford  permits 
me  to  tell  a  similar  story  from  his  own  experience.  The  juggler 
was  a  Malay,  who  stroked  with  his  fingers  the  blade  of  a  long 
knife  or  kris.  Mr.  CUfford  saw  water  fall  drop  by  drop  from  the 
blade,  which  became  flaccid,  like  a  strip  of  indiarubber.  Thrown 
on  the  ground,  it  bounced  about,  but  was  a  knife-blade  again 
when  lifted  by  the  juggler.  This  looks  like  a  clever  case  of  *  palm- 
ing '  a  thin  bag,  full  of  water,  for  the  knife-blade.  But  there  was 
no  water  on  the  mat  on  which  Mr.  Clifford  saw  the  drops  falling ! 

Andrew  Lano. 
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*^*  Thit  itory  opent  with  the  sudden  appeara/noe  of  an  Irish- Am ericcm  in  a/n  Irish 
village.  He  seems  very  anmious  to  preserve  his  inoognito^  and  refttses  to  reveal  his  name  or 
identity.  He  sttddenly  becomes  highly  popular'  through  his  prowess  at  a  Gaelic  towmamenty 
and  then  from  his  sick  bed  reveals  his  iderUity  and  tlie  story  of  his  life  to  the  f4}oal  pastor. 
This  leads  back  to  the  fanunis  political  trial  of  the  prisoners  indicted  for  attempt  to  murder  w» 
1829,  cmd  which  is  knorm  in  history  as  the  Doneraile  Conspiracy  Ckue,  In  this  case  Daniel 
O'Connell  signalised  himself  and  obtained  the  acquittal  of  twenty-on^  prisoners,  who  would 
certainly  have  beenfoumd  guilty  cmd  executed  but  for  his  able  advocacy. 

One  of  the  acquitted  prisoners,  Edward  Ckmnor,  rescties  a  waif  who  turns  out  to  be  child 
of  one  of  the  approvers  who  was  swearing  away  his  life.  This  child  becomes  his  adopted 
daughter  ;  but  lier  parentage  has  to  be  kept  a  strict  secret  on  accauTvt  of  the  hatred  entertained 
against  her  father  by  the  people. 

After  a  time  the  secret  is  discovered,  the  old  man  is  murdered,  tlie  girl  flies  from  her  home, 
and  turns  up  in  three  years,  almost  dead  from  famine,  at  the  door  of  the  young  blacksmith^ 
who  had  sought  h^er  in  marriage.  The  marriage  now  takes  place,  in  spite  ef  the  stain  on  the 
glrVs  parents  ;  a/nd  the  returned  Irish-American  turns  out  to  be  her  son. 
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FREEMAN'S  JOURNAL.— ''PsXh&t  Sheehan  has  even  surpassed  the  undoubtedly 
high  position  he  won  with  "  M7  New  Curate."  The  lifelike  realism  of  some  of  the  chap- 
ters is  most  marvellous.  .  .  .  We  are  fairly  captivated  by  such  creations  as  Father  Pat, 
Father  Tim,  and  Father  Martin.  We  unhesitatingly  commend  **  Luke  Delmege  "  to  all  our 
readers,  and  feel  satisfied  that  they  will  find  its  pages  compelling  interest  from  start  to 
finish.'  

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
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reading, 


IRISH  ROSARY.—'lt  the  reader  wants  a  charming  book,  for  light  and  bright 
iding,  he  may  well  be  commended  to  Dr.  Sheehan*s  **  Lost  Angel  of  a  Ruined  Paradise." ' 
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Wild  Wheat. 

By  M.  E.  Franois  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundbll), 

Author  of  'Fiander's  Widow/  *Thb  Manor  Farm,' 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

FAREWELLS. 

ON  Monday  morning  a  message  came  to  Peter  from  Bailiff 
Woods,  annonndng  simultaneously  that  Mr.  Ullington  had 
td^praphed  to  engage  him,  and  that  Ifiss  Manvers  desired  to  see 
him  immediately.  He  leceiyed  the  one  intimation  with  no  very 
great  elation,  and  instantly,  albeit  reluctantly,  prepared  to  obey 
the  other. 

He  found  Miss  Manvers  in  her  morning-room,  sitting,  evidently 
ill  at  ease,  in  a  high-backed  armchair ;  her  feet  denuded,  as  usual, 
of  shoes  and  stockings  and  resting  on  a  roll  of  oilcloth,  which 
Nathalie,  crouching  beside  her,  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
beneath  them. 

^Morning,  Hounsell,'  remarked  the  old  lady  acidly,  as  he 
entered.  ^  You're  a  nice  humbug.  Tve  sent  for  you  to  tell  you 
so.  Gk)  on,  girl ' — (to  Nathalie,  who  had  suspended  operations  at 
Peter's  entrance,  for  which  she  was  evidently  unprepared) — *  go  on. 
What  are  you  blushing  for  ?  It's  not  the  first  time  Hounsell  has 
seen  me  barefoot.  I'm  so  lame  for  some  reason  or  other,'  she 
explained,  *  that  I  can't  take  my  morning  exercise  on  the  grass, 
so  I've  thought  of  this  expedient.  I  used  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room — the  oilcloth  is  just  as  good  as  a  flagged  path  when  it's 
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spread  out — but  I  can't  keep  on  vaj  legs  at  all  now.  I  don'ijmow 
why.  I'm  sure  I've  taken  trouble  enough  to  follow  out  the  cure 
in  every  detail.  Unroll  the  stufi  a  little  bit,  Nathalie.  This  piece 
is  getting  quite  warm ;  let's  have  a  fresh  one.' 

*  I'm  sorry  you  are  so  unwell,'  said  Peter. 

^No,  you're  not/  corrected  Miss  Manvers,  with  increased 
acerbity.  *  Tou  don't  care  a  button  whether  I'm  well  or  ill,  and 
you  don't  mind  how  much  inconvenience  you  give  me.  You're 
just  as  selfish  as  the  rest  of  men — all  men  are  selfish.  What  do 
you  mean  by  running  off  like  that  without  notice  ?  ' 

Peter  would  not  look  at  NathaUe,  and  yet  he  felt  that  she  was 
startled. 

'  I  am  forfeiting  a  week's  wages  instead  of  giving  notice,'  said 
Peter,  *  and  I  am  going  to  pay  for  the  clothes  you  gave  me.  I  don't 
think  you've  so  very  much  to  complain  of,  SGss  Manvers.' 

^  Don't  you,  indeed  ?  '  cried  she,  turning  on  him  abruptly,  and 
thereby  bringing  on  an  acute  twinge  of  her  ailment.  ^  Good  Lord, 
this  neck  of  mine ;  it  will  drive  me  crazy !  Tou  should  have  let 
me  put  on  that  cream  cheese  compress  as  I  wanted  to,  NathaUe. 
It's  all  nonsense  about  flannel.  Much  good  your  precious  flannel 
has  done  me.  Qo  and  get  me  that  compress  at  once.  They  have 
cream  cheeses  ready  in  the  dairy.' 

NathaUe  withdrew,  stumbling  in  her  eagerness  to  be  gone.  As 
she  passed  Peter  she  cast  an  imploring  glance  at  him,  but  he  would 
not  meet  it.  He  stood  facing  her  cousin,  square  and  stem,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 

*  What  are  you  doing  it  for,  I  say  ?  '  continued  Miss  Manvers. 
*  Why  should  you  take  another  place  when  you  professed  yourself 
so  anxious  to  get  this  one  ?  I  beUeve  there  is  a  love  afibir  at  the 
bottom  of  it.' 

NathaUe  had  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  depart,  yet  some  slight 
movement  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  where  a  screen  shielded 
the  open  door,  inclined  Peter  to  suspect  that  she  was  still  present, 
and  he  returned,  with  studied  coldness  : 

*  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  that.  Many  motives  may 
actuate  a  man  besides  love.' 

*  'Tis  love  that  makes  the  world  go  round,'  announced  the  old 
lady  oracularly.  *  Why  shouldn't  it  turn  a  silly  boy's  head  ? 
Now  Usten  to  me.  There  are  no  girls  on  my  premises  fit  for  you 
to  associate  with,  much  less  to  marry.  No  good  ever  came  of 
the  mixing  of  breeds.  I  can  speak  with  authority,  for  I  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject.    Tou  mayn't  be  thoroughbred,  but 
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you  aie  wliat  I  call  a  good  roadster.  Well,  who  would  want  to 
pair  an  animal  of  that  kind  with  a  carthorse  ?  See  what  I  mean  ? 
Don't ! ' 

*  As  you  say,'  returned  Peter  vaguely,  '  it  would  be  folly  to  put 
a  thoroughbred  in  harness.' 

*  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind,'  retorted  she.  ^  Besides,  as 
I  told  you,  you  ain't  thoroughbred.  But  I  don't  see  any  reason 
in  all  this  for  your  running  away.  I  rather  like  you.  I'll  raise 
your  wages.' 

*  You  are  very  good,  but  that  would  make  no  difiEerence,'  re- 
turned he. 

*  I'll  give  you  a  house,  then.' 

*  No,  thaidc  you,'  said  Peter. 

'Well,  I  think  you  are  a  fool,'  summed  up  Miss  Manvers. 
'  I  told  you  so  before,  and  I  am  more  certain  than  ever  now.' 

*  I  believe  I  am,'  agreed  Peter ;  *  at  least  I  have  been  one,  but 
I  am  growing  wiser.' 

At  this  point  a  rustle  at  the  other  side  of  the  screen  betrayed 
Nathalie's  presence,  and  during  the  indignant  outburst  which 
ensued  Peter  made  his  escape.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
down  the  long  corridor  which  led  to  the  hall  when  he  heard  hasty 
feet  behind  him. 

'  Peter,'  cried  Nathalie.  '  Oh,  Peter,  stop !  Where  are  you 
going — why  are  you  going  % ' 

'My  movements  concern  no  one  but  myself,'  returned  he, 
drawing  back  from  her  and  speaking  icily.  '  I  am  sorry  to  have 
inconvenienced  Miss  Manvers,  but  it  can't  be  helped.' 

'  Are  we  to  part  like  this^'  she  cried,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  after 
all — all  that  has  gone  between  us  ?  ' 

He  returned  her  pleading  glance  stonily,  and  she  continued, 
with  vehemence : 

*  You  think  me  wicked,  but  you  don't  understand.  It  is  not 
my  fault  that  I  cannot  love  you.' 

*  How  many  more  times  will  you  insult  me  ?  '  cried  Peter,  with 
blazing  eyes. 

As  she  drew  back,  paling,  he  made  a  strong  effort  to  control 
himself,  and  when  he  next  spoke  it  was  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
lightness: 

*'  By  the  way,  I  have  an  act  of  restitution  to  perform.  I  must 
return  your  handkerchief.' 

With  apparent  coolness  he  produced  from  his  pocket  a  small 
folded  paper,  which  he  handed  to  her  ceremoniously.    It  contained 
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the  lilUe,  flimsy,  foolish  rag  which  had  been  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  marring  of  his  career. 

Nathalie  opened  the  packet,  gazed  at  its  contents  for  a  moment, 
and  then  tendered  it  to  him  again.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and  soft 
with  unshed  tears. 

^  Keep  it,'  she  said  in  a  wiusper ;  ^  it  belongs  not  to  me — ^not 
to  the  wicked,  sordid  girl  whom  you  despise— but  to  your  Dream- 
Nathalie,  who  never  existed.  Keep  it,  in  memory  of  what  hat 
been.' 

She  thrust  it  into  his  inert  hand ;  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
gone. 

Peter  looked  after  her,  hesitated,  and  at  last,  frowning,  as 
though  ashamed  of  the  weakness,  restored  the  handkerchief  to  his 
pocket. 

*  The  Dream-Nathalie ! '  he  said  aloud ;  and  then,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  turned  to  leave  the  house. 

Mrs.  Meadway  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  his  future  pro- 
spects, and  appeared  more  excited  than  grieved  at  his  approaching 
departure.  It  was  she  who  first  drew  his  attention  to  sundry 
practical  matters  which  he,  in  his  ignorance  of  housekeeping, 
might  have  perhaps  overlooked. 

'Ye'd  best  buy  some  furniture  before  you  do  settle  in,'  she 
remarked  that  evening  as  they  sat  at  supper. 

'  To  be  sure,'  returned  Peter,  looking  up  vaguely ;  *  I  suppose 
I  had.    Perhaps  you'll  buy  it  for  me,'  he  added,  as  an  afterthought. 

Mrs.  Meadway  was  delighted  at  the  notion,  and  said  so. 

'I  have  got  some  money  in  the  savings-bank,'  continued 
Peter ;  *  I'll  get  it  out  at  once.  Ten  pounds,  I  suppose,  would  do 
for  the  present — ^just  to  get  a  few  necessaries  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Meadway  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
laying  out  those  ten  pounds. 

^  If  you'll  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Hounsell,'  she  pursued,  her  eyes 
twinkling  at  the  possibility  of  a  jaunt,  ^ye'U  let  me  get  them 
things  at  Bourne.  They'll  be  twice  so  cheap  in  the  long  run ;  and 
when  'tis  a  case  o'  ready  money  and  not  the  hire  system,  why  not 
luave  the  cheapest  ?  There !  The  bargains  what's  to  be  had  in 
some  o'  they  big  places  in  the  Commercial  Road  is  summat  won- 
derful. The  second-hand  be  really,  I  mid  say,  better  than  new, 
bein'  seasoned,  so  to  speak.  Then  they  has  their  own  vans,  so 
they  don't  make  no  charge  for  deUvery.  I  think  ye'd  find  it  a 
savin'  of  expense  in  the  end  to  let  me  go  to  Bourne.' 

*By  all  means,'  assented  Peter;  then,  glancing  across  the 
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table  at  Prae,  who  was  very  pale  and  silent,  he  added  kindly : 
^And  take  your  daughter  with  you.  I  should  like  Prue  to  go, 
too.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  the  girl  quickly ;  *  it  would  only  be  throwing 
away  money.    I  know  nothing  about  furniture.' 

*  But  I  should  like  you  to  go,'  he  persisted.  He  would  not  have 
the  child  so  downcast ;  enough  for  his  misfortunes  to  overshadow 
him.  Leaning  forward  he  smiled  at  her,  and  repeated,  with  gentle 
insistence :  ^  I  particularly  want  you  to  have  a  hand  in  choosing 
my  furniture.' 

f  ^  Prue  jumped  up,  and  ran  away  from  the  table  without  speaking. 

'  Hullo ! '  cried  Headway,  setting  down  the  cup  which  he  had 
been  in  the  act  of  lifting  to  his  Ups ;  ^  what's  wrong  with  the  maid  ?  ' 

*"  There  I  don't  ye  take  no  notice,'  said  Mrs.  Headway,  with  a 
tactful  wink.  ^  Toung  girls — they  be  that  tetchy  and  that  tilty 
there's  no  knowin'  where  to  have  'em.  But  she'll  go,  Mr.  Houn- 
sell,  she'll  certainly  go.  Don't  ye  take  on  about  her — 'tis  the 
way  o'  womenkind,  more  particular  maids,  to  go  a-carryin'  on, 
foohsh-like ;  an'  Prue,  she  hain't  no  exception.  She  be  a  bit  upset 
just  now — ^I'm  sure  I  can't  think  what  for,  unless  it  be  your  traipsin' 
off  in  sich  a  hurry.  She  don't  understand,  bless  ye.  A  innercent 
young  maid  like  her  do  never  look  further  nor  the  end  of  her  own 
nose,  so  to  speak.  But  she  shall  choose  the  furniture,  Mr.  Houn- 
seU.' 

'  Don't  make  her  go  against  her  will,'  said  Peter  indifferently. 
'  I  only  thought  she  might  like  the  outing.' 

*And  so  she  will,  ye  mid  be  sure,'  returned  Mrs.  Meadway, 
still  very  arch  and  mysterious.  '  'Tis  most  oncommon  thoughtful 
of  ye,  Mr.  Hounsell ;  and  Prue  has  really  a  very  good  notion  o' 
layin'  out  money,  and  wonderful  good  taste.  She'll  know  how  to 
choose  things  to  your  likin',  ye  needn't  have  no  fear  about  that. 
Don't  ye  be  at  all  anxious,  Mr.  Hounsell.  I  know  my  own  daughter 
— 'twouldn't  be  in  reason  that  I  shouldn't.  I  can  read  her  Uke 
print.' 

*  What  be  driving  at  ? '  growled  Meadway  at  this  juncture, 
pausing,  with  a  bit  of  cheese  on  the  point  of  his  knife,  and  eyeing 
his  better  half  with  some  diB&tvour.  '  I  never  did  hear  anyone  wi' 
so  much  talk  as  you've  always  got,  missus.    What's  all  this  to-do  ? ' 

'  No  to-do  at  all,  Meadway ;  nothin'  o'  the  kind.  Mr.  Hounsell 
and  me  understands  each  other.  All  I  be  wishful  for  he  to  know 
is  as  there  bain't  no  cause  to  be  anxious ;  and  when  I  do  say  so 
ye  mid  be  sure  as  there  bain't,  for  there's  no  one  in  this  martial 
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world,  Mr.  Honnsell,  as  do  have  a  more  anxious  mind  nor  wliat 
I  do  liave,  I  truly  believe.  There,  I  did  say  to  the  Reverend  once  : 
"  I  truly  believe,  sir,"  says  I,  "  as  I  be  the  anxious-mindedest 
person  as  ever  was  bam.  The  way  I  do  worrit !  "  I  says.  And  he 
did  look  back  at  I  wi'  that  kind  o'  smile — jq  know  the  kind  o' 
smile  the  Rector  do  always  seem  to  have,  no  matter  what  you  do 
say  to  en — "  Mrs.  Meadway,"  he  says,  "  you,  what  be  so  fond  o' 
textses,  you  did  ought  to  say  to  yourself,  A  PiUer  o*  Chud  by  day 
and  a  PiUer  o'  Fire  by  night.^^  Dear,  to  be  sure  !  I  do  often  think 
o^  that ;  the  words  do  seem  made  for  I.  I  don't  know  so  much 
about  a  piller  o'  cloud — though  I  do  lay  me  down  when  I  be  f eelin' 
muddly  in  the  head — ^but  I'm  sure.  Mi.  Hounsell,  I  do  know  well 
enough  what  'tis  to  have  a  piller  a-fire  o'  nights.  The  way  I  do 
go  a-tossin'  and  a-tumin'  when  I've  a-got  anything  on  my  mind, 
an'  my  face  that  bumin'  hot !  There,  Meadway  do  often  say  he'd 
as  soon  lay  down  wi'  a  hearthquake — don't  ye,  Meadway  ? ' 

An  inarticulate  growl  was  the  keeper's  only  response,  and  with 
another  shake  of  the  head  and  a  succession  of  winks,  Mrs.  Mead- 
way pushed  back  her  chair  from  the  table  and  went  in  search  of 
her  daughter,  much  to  Peter's  satisfaction.  Her  familiarity  repelled 
him,  and  the  flood  of  talk  to  which  he  had  scarce  attended  seemed 
to  him  as  tedious  as  superfluous. 

Prue  duly  went  to  Bournemouth,  and  discussed  her  purchases 
on  returning  with  an  interest  and  animation  which  pleased  Peter. 
He  listened — ^with  that  curious  detached  smile  which  shb  was 
learning  to  know — to  her  account  of  how  she  had  discarded  horse- 
hair for  cretonne  and  moreen  for  dimity,  and  of  the  wonderful 
chest  of  drawers  which  they  had  picked  up,  and  the  beautiful 
little  pots  and  pans. 

'  They  are  all  so  bright  and  new,  and  shining,'  cried  she  ;  *  as 
pretty  as  a  picture !  'Tis  a  pity  to  think  they  should  ever  be 
blacked  by  fire.' 

'  But  they  can  be  kept  nice  and  clean,  Prudentia,  my  dear,' 
put  in  Mrs.  Meadway.  '  'Twill  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  who- 
ever has  to  look  after  them  to  see  to  that.' 

And  again  she  assumed  that  extremely  knowing  expression 
which  invariably  called  up  a  frown  on  Peter's  face. 

At  last  the  time  for  departure  came.  He  had  said  good-bye  to 
the  keeper  before  the  latter  had  set  forth  on  his  morning  round, 
and  Mrs.  Meadway  was  standing  by  the  gate  talking  to  the  carrier, 
who  was  to  convey  Peter  and  his  effects  to  the  station ;  but  Prue 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    He  went  from  room  to  room  calling  her 
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softly.    He  could  not  leave  without  saying  good-bye  to  her.    As  in 
desperation  he  opened  the  wash-honse  door  he  felt  at  first  a  faint 
resistance,  bat  after  a  little  gentle  pressure  it  yielded  to  his  hand. 
There  stood  Frue,  with  face  averted  and  shoulders  heaving. 
Peter  softly  closed  the  door  and  went  up  to  her. 

*  So  you  are  sorry  to  say  good-bye,  Rrue  ?  '  he  said.  '  Well, 
I  can't  be  angry  with  you  for  that.  It  is  nice  to  feel  that  someone 
cares  a  little.' 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her  round  gently ; 
but  the  curls  which  had  escaped  from  her  ribbon  hid  her  face. 

^  You  must  all  come  and  see  my  new  house  some  day,'  he  con- 
tinued, ^  and  I  shall  come  and  see  you.' 

He  put  back  her  hair,  and  placing  one  hand  under  her  chin 
endeavoured  to  raise  her  face ;  but  she  resisted.  Nevertheless,  he 
saw  that  her  Ups  were  quivering,  and  that  her  long  lashes  were  wet. 

*  Well,  I  must  go,'  he  said.  '  Grood-bye.  It  is  really  not  for 
long,  little  Prue — ^not  for  long.' 

One  hand  still  rested  on  her  shoulder,  and  now,  tightening  its 
pressure,  he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  lightly,  as  one  might 
kiss  a  child. 

The  form  encircled  by  his  arm  was  indeed  slender  and  imma- 
ture enough,  but  the  eyes  which  she  suddenly  raised  to  his  were 
not  those  of  a  child.  Looking  into  their  depths  he  was  startled, 
shocked  at  what  he  read  there — ^little  Prue  was  a  woman !  One 
moment,  confounded  by  his  discovery,  he  held  her  thus ;  in  the 
next  he  felt  her  tremble — ^not  as  Nathalie  had  trembled  in  his 
embrace — ^it  was  otherwise,  far  otherwise  with  Prue ;  and  again 
her  eyes  drooped,  and  she  sUd  away  from  him.  As  he  still  gazed 
at  her  questioningly  she  slipped  past  him,  and  escaped  from  the 
room  and  from  the  house. 

He  did  not  seek  to  bring  her  back,  but  made  his  way  to  the 
gate  and  the  waiting  Mrs.  Meadway. 

*  Ye'U  have  said  good-bye  to  Prue,  I  d'  'low,'  she  remarked ; 
adding,  as  he  climbed  into  the  van  without  replying,  '  It'll  not  be 
for  long,  I  daresay.' 

*  I  daresay  not,'  agreed  Peter ;  and  he  drew  back  under  the 
green  ^  shed '  to  avoid  the  meaning  glance  which  he  had  suddenly 
acquired  power  to  interpret. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

PBUB. 

Onb  Sunday  moming,  shortly  after  Peter's  removal,  Prue  heard  the 
swing  of  the  Uttle  gate,  followed  by  a  tap  at  the  door.  On  opening 
it  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Peter  himself — Peter,  looking 
worn  and  haggard,  but  even  '  more  the  gentleman,'  as  she  said  to 
herself,  than  when  he  dwelt  under  their  roof.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  of  his  having  for  that  occasion  exchanged  his  keeper's 
clothes  for  a  suit  from  his  former  stock. 

*  They  are  all  out  but  me,'  said  Prue.    *  They  are  all  at  church.' 

*  I  knew  they  would  be,'  returned  he.  ^  I  chose  this  time  on 
purpose — ^I  came  to  see  you.* 

She  opened  the  parlour  door,  but  he  stepped  past  her  into  the 
kitchen.  His  eyes  fell  at  once  on  an  unaccustomed  object  on  the 
deal  table.  In  an  uncovered  box  lay  the  doll,  neatly  tucked 
away  under  a  tiny  white  sheet.  The  face,  with  its  closed  eyes, 
was  uncovered,  and  a  few  violets  were  arranged  upon  its  breast. 

*  Why,  what  are  you  about  here  ?  '  inquired  he,  struggling  to 
repress  a  smile. 

^  I'm  going  to  bury  Nancy,'  said  Prue  solemnly.  ^  Mother  says 
I'm  grown-up  now ;  she  has  made  me  put  up  my  hair — ^haven't 
you  noticed  ?  And  I  feel  altogether  too  old  to  have  a  doll  about, 
so  I  thought  while  they  were  all  away  I'd  just  get  it  over.' 

She  spoke  very  rapidly  and  confusedly,  growing  red  and  pale  by 
turns.  She  had  scarcely  dared  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his  face  since 
his  entrance.  Peter  was  also  nervous,  but  inclined  to  be  silent. 
He  glanced  at  Prue's  hair  as  she  drew  attention  to  it.  He  had 
indeed  noticed  an  indefinite  change  in  her  appearance,  but  hitherto 
had  not  identified  it.  Though  her  waving,  dark  locks  no  longer 
flowed  free,  the  alteration,  instead  of  ageing  her,  had  the  contrary 
effect :  it  was  such  a  Uttle,  round  neck  that  was  now  exposed  to 
view,  every  curve  was  so  soft ;  the  tendrils  of  hair  that  clustered 
round  the  nape  and  about  the  small  ears  were  almost  babyish. 
Peter's  grave,  abstracted  gaze  rested  on  them  without  lightening, 
however ;  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  set,  monotonous  tone,  as 
though  repeating  a  lesson  previously  well  conned. 

*  I  have  come  to  see  you  for  a  very  particular  purpose.  Sit 
down  and  let  me  tell  you  about  it.' 
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He  seated  himself  on  the  settle  as  he  spoke,  and  she  dropped 
down  beside  him. 

'  You  know  all  that  has  happened  to  me/  he  went  on,  after  a 
pause.  ^  I  have  no  secrets  from  you.  I  can  deal  with  you  fairly 
and  squarely,  without  the  fear  of  being  misunderstood.' 

She  nodded  breathlessly,  her  lips  becoming  a  Uttle  white,  her 
eyes  expectant,  almost  fearful. 

^You  said  to  me  once,  weeks  ago,'  he  resumed,  in  the  same 
measured  tone,  ^  that  no  one  would  ever  love  you  in  a  very  romantic 
hind  of  way.  You  said  that,  among  the  people  you  knew,  a  man 
generally  picked  out  some  girl  who  chanced  to  be  near  at  hand, 
or  whom  for  some  reason  or  other  it  happened  to  be  convenient 
to  court.  Yet  these  marriages  turn  out  all  right  for  the  most 
part.' 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  one  who  repeated  a  famiUar  argument, 
and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  convince  himself  as  much  as  his 
listener. 

*  Why  do  you  say  this  to  me  ? '  asked  Prue  suddenly. 

There  was  a  fire  in  her  eyes  which  he  had  never  seen  there 
before. 

^  Because,'  he  returned  slowly,  ^  I  am  thinking  of  making  such 
a  marriage  myself.  The  romantic  side  of  me  is  all  gone — ^vdthered 
up,  destroyed ;  but  all  the  same  I  must  live  on,  and  do  my  duty 
to  Qod  and  to  the  world  like  any  other  man — any  other  working 
man.  I  can't  live  quite  alone — ^I  have  found  that  out  since  I  have 
been  yonder.  I  can't  manage  in  any  way  by  myself;  so  I  am 
going  to  take  a  mate  to  keep  my  house  for  me.  And  now  I  have 
come  to  you,  Prue.  You  know  just  how  much  I  can  give.  I  don't 
feel  that  I  am  robbing  you,  since  you  say  yourself  you  would  get 
no  more  from  anyone  else.' 

Prue's  hands  were  clasped  in  her  lap— clasped  so  tightly  that  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  showed  white  beneath  their  tan.  She  looked  at 
Peter  steadily. 

*  Of  course,'  she  said — ^in  a  voice  so  toneless  that  it  might  have 
been  an  echo  of  his — '  of  course  I  would  get  no  more  from  anyone 
else.' 

Then  aU  at  once  her  voice  broke,  and  her  great  eyes  became 
soft. 

*  If  you  want  me,'  she  faltered,  ^  if  you  want  me,  you  know 
I  must  come.' 

Her  look  became  unconsciously  appealing,  and  she  continued 
brokenly : 
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*  After  all — ^after  all  you  chose  me — ^you  came  first  to  me.' 

A  word  would  have  comforted  her,  but  he  could  not  say  that 
word ;  he  was  too  honest  to  endeavour  to  deceive  her., 

^  I  came  to  you,'  he  said  slowly,  ^  because  you  know  all  about 
me,  and  because,  though  GU>d  knows  I  am  not  worth  it,  I  think 
you  love  me.' 

She  started,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  bosom  and  turning  away 
her  face,  but  not  before  he  had  caught  the  look  that  flashed  over 
it — a  look  of  such  passionate  reproach  that  he  drew  back  aghast. 
He  had  seen  such  a  look  once  in  the  eyes  of  a  deer  which  had 
been  wounded  to  death.  A  sudden  disgust  of  himself  came  upon 
him.  Was  not  this,  after  all,  a  dastardly  piece  of  business  ?  She 
asked  for  bread  and  he  was  giving  her  a  stone.  ' 

'  Prue,'  he  cried  impulsively,  '  I  don't  know  how  I  dared  come 
to  you  with  such  a  tale.  I  can't  imagine  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
I — oh,  forget  what  I  have  said !  You  have  a  right,  my  dear,  to 
the  fondest  love  that  ever  a  man  could  feel.  Why  should  I  destroy 
your  chances  ?    I  am  a  selfish  brute.' 

She  turned  towards  him  again,  smiling  faintly  and  shaking  her 
head. 

*  Don't  say  that,'  she  said ;  *  it's  all  true — every  word  you 
said.  I — ^I — ^you  know  all  about  me,  just  the  same  as  I  know 
about  you.  I — I'd  rather  have  you  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
I'll  be  your  true  wife ;  I'll  keep  your  house  so  well  as  I  can,  and 
I — ^won't  expect ' 

Her  voice  broke  into  a  sob. 

Peter's  hand  closed  over  hers,  and  silence  fell  between  them. 
He  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to  play  the  lover,  but  his 
heart  felt  as  heavy  as  lead ;  the  very  consciousness  of  the  sorry 
figure  he  was  cutting  increased  his  depression. 

^  I  will  be  good  to  you,'  he  said  at  length.  *"  I  will  work  hard 
for  you  ;  I  will  be  a  kind  and  faithful  husband.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  you  will  be  all  that,'  returned  she,  with  a  Uttle 
flickering  smile.  After  a  pause  she  went  on  :  ^  I'll  be  bringing  you 
a  Uttle  bit  of  money,  you  know.  Father's  been  saving  it  for  me 
ever  since  I  was  bom.' 

*  Oh,  Prue,*  broke  out  Peter,  with  a  groan,  '  I  don't  want  your 
bit  of  money,  my  dear ;  I  couldn't  take  it.  I  just  want  you — ^you 
yourself.' 

He  felt  her  hand  flutter  in  his,  and  saw  her  face  light  up. 

*  Tou  really  want  me ! '  she  cried ;  and  then,  meeting  his 
sorrowful  gaze,  continued  quickly :  '  There,  don't  say  any  more. 
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Let  me  just  have  that  to  remember — you  did  say  it  once — ^you 
said  you  wanted  me.' 

^  And  so  I  do/  he  returned,  with  an  attempt  at  lightness ;  ^  I 
want  you  veiy  much.  Tou  should  see  my  house  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens — ^and  then  it  is  so  lonely.  I  wonder  if  you  will  mind  the 
loneliness,  by  the  way.  It  stands  aU  by  itself  in  a  comer  of  the 
downs,  with  the  woods  on  one  side  and  the  downs  rolling,  rolling 
for  miles  on  the  other.  There's  not  another  house  within  reach — 
there  is  not  even  a  road.  Perhaps  you  had  better  see  it  before  you 
decide.' 

But  Prue  shook  her  head. 

'  Well,  let  us  be  married  as  soon  as  we  can,'  he  resumed,  in 
those  even  tones  which  had  no  hint  of  eagerness  in  them.  ^  There 
is  no  reason  for  waiting,  is  there  ?  Shall  I  come  over  to-morrow 
or  next  day  and  take  you  off  to  the  registry  office  ?  They  would 
do  the  job  in  a  moment  there,  and  we  could  go  home  together 
without  any  fuss — ^just  you  and  I.' 

*  Oh,  no  ! '  cried  Prue,  looking  shocked  and  wounded.  '  Oh, 
Mr.  Hounsell,  whatever  we  do,  let  us  at  least  have  God's  blessing  ! ' 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  returned ;  '  it's  quite  natural  you 
should  object,  and  I  myself — ^if  anyone  had  told  me  a  year  ago 
that  I  should  make  such  a  suggestion  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it. 
But  I — ^there  are  reasons.  My  mother — ^but  it  doesn't  really 
matter — ^nothing  matters.  We'll  get  the  Rector  to  marry  us,  Prue  ; 
you  shall  have  a  wedding  like  any  other  girl.  Heaven  knows  you 
are  giving  up  enough.  We  must  see  about  it  at  once,  and 
you  must  make  your  wedding-gown  and  ask  your  friends.  Of 
course,  you  want  a  proper  wedding,  with  a  cake,  and  everything  ! 
One  doesn't  get  married  every  day.' 

*  You  know  I  don't  care  a  pin  for  all  that,'  said  she.  '  I — I 
only  want  to  do  what's  right.' 

She  spoke  humbly  enough,  those  eloquent  eyes  of  hers  pleading 
for  his  forgiveness ;  yet,  nevertheless,  Peter  felt  that  on  this  point 
she  would  stand  firm,  and  he  liked  her  the  better  for  it. 

He  rose.    Prue  rose,  too. 

*  Gh>od-bye  for  the  present,'  said  Peter. 

*  Good-bye,'  she  returned. 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  kissed  her,  awkwardly  enough. 
She  permitted  the  salute,  but  did  not  return  it. 

*  Won't  you  loss  me  back,  Ptue  1 '  he  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
^  We  are  engaged  now.' 

*'  Yes,  if  you  like,'  said  Prue,  and  touched  his  cheek  with  her 
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lips.  ^  Mr.  Hoansell/  she  went  on,  with  a  crimson  face  and  speaking 
veiy  fast,  ^  you  needn't  cany  on  like  that,  jrou  know,  just  to  oblige 
me.    I  don't  look  for  it,  really.' 

^  Oh,  Prue,'  he  cried,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  this  time 
with  real  tenderness ;  *  oh,  my  poor  Uttle  Prue  ! ' 

She  yielded  to  his  embrace  for  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  and 
then  gently  pushed  him  away  from  her. 

Peter  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out  without  another  word ; 
and  Prue,  after  listening  till  his  steps  were  no  longer  audible, 
dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  table  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 


CHAPTER  XX.  V     .      ,  . 

SOLEMN  VOWS. 

When  Mrs.  Meadway  announced  the  engagement  of  her  daughter 
Prue  to  Mr.  Peter  Hounsell,  late  of  Hounsell's  House,  the  news 
created  quite  a  stir.  The  wedding,  which  followed  hard  upon  its 
heels,  was  destined  to  be  a  great  gathering.  Meadway  relations 
galore  were  duly  invited,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Meadway's  sister  Jane, 
who,  but  for  that  imfortunate  rheumatic  fever,  might  have  occu- 
pied the  post  which  she  now  filled  herself ;  also  her  Aunt  Sabina, 
and  several  cousios.  All  who  were  bidden  agreed  to  come,  some 
from  curiosity,  others  actuated  by  a  more  kindly  spirit.  Peter 
had  offered  one  faint  protest  on  hearing  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes 
from  the  Blue  lion  were  included  amongst  the  guests,  but  had 
been  silenced  by  an  indignant  query  from  his  future  mother-in- 
law  :   Was  he  ashamed  of  Ptudentia  1  she  wanted  to  know. 

Thenceforth  his  lips  were  sealed. 

Nevertheless,  he  looked  and  felt  strangely  out  of  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  motley  crew  assembled  on  the  church  steps  which  he 
had  so  often  trodden  with  all  Sabbath  decorum  beside  his  mother 
and  (Godfrey.  He  was  escorting  his  mother-in-law  now,  and  she 
wore  a  terra-cotta  silk  dress,  and  a  bonnet  adorned  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  peony.  In  front  of  them  walked  Meadway  and 
his  daughter,  the  keeper  in  a  bran  new  coat,  the  collar  of  which 
pushed  up  his  hair  at  the  back  so  that  it  bore  an  even  stronger 
resemblance  than  usual  to  the  thatch  which  it  always  recalled. 
Peter's  consciousness  that,  mingling  with  the  triumphant  con- 
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course  of  new  relations,  weie  several  village  folk  who  had  known 
him  from  his  in&ncy,  and  till  the  last  half-7ear  looked  up  to  him 
as  theii  saperior,  did  not  tend  to  increase  his  equanimity ;  and 
when,  on  entering  the  church,  he  took  up  his  position,  beneath  the 
Rector's  eye,  his  face  was  crimson  with  humiliation.  He  could  not 
meet  that  glance.  Bis  old  friend — ^the  master  who  had  entertained 
such  high  hopes  on  his  behalf — ^what  must  he  think  of  him  now  1 

But,  indeed,  Peter  knew  well  enough  what  he  thought  of  him. 
When  the  subject  of  *  calling  home'  the  couple  had  first  been 
broached  by  Keeper  Headway  it  not  only  evoked  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation, but  a  very  severe  letter  to  the  prospective  bridegroom. 
Tet  the  lines,  incisive  though  they  were,  were  penned  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger ;  and  Peter  could  almost  have  wept  over  his 
friend's  bitter  disappointment  and  his  own  inability  to  set  himself 
right  in  his  eyes. 

The  Rector,  like  everyone  else,  found  in  this  extraordinary 
entanglement  the  motive  of  Peter's  hitherto  inexplicable  conduct. 
Of  course  it  was  his  passion  for  Prue  which  had  first  led  him 
astray,  and  which  had  beguiled  him  from  his  home  and  caused 
him  to  forego  his  birthright.  Mr.  Bunning  was  indeed  sorely 
puzzled.  Prue  was  a  good  girl — ^he  curtly  imposed  silence  on  all 
who  would  have  insinuated  the  contrary ;  the  girl  was  a  good  girl. 
How,  then,  had  she  obtained  such  a  hold  over  a  man  of  Peter's 
standing  ?  How  was  it  possible  that  he,  whose  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions were  of  a  more  refined  and  ambitious  order  than  belonged 
even  to  his  own  sphere,  should  have  thus  consented  to  lower  him- 
self irrevocably  ? 

Peter  had  not  answered  the  Rector's  letter,  and  now,  as  has 
been  said,  he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  meet  his  glance. 
Tet  when  the  ceremony  actually  began,  and  he  heard  Prue's  first 
tremulous  response,  he  pulled  himself  together.  What  was  the 
sacrifice  he  was  making  for  her  in  comparison  to  that  which  she 
was  making  for  him  ?  His  voice  grew  firmer  as  he  turned  his  gaze 
steadily  upon  her.  She  wore,  by  her  mother's  desire,  a  white 
dress  and  a  wreath  and  veil.  Prue's  own  taste,  however,  had 
asserted  itself  in  the  extreme  simpUcity  both  of  fashion  and  material, 
and  she  looked  more  like  a  maiden  robed  for  confirmation  than  a 
bride.  She  was  pale,  and  her  face  looked  very  small,  and  when 
she  extended  that  Uttle,  toil-worn,  brown  hand  of  hers  it  trembled 
like  a  leaf.  As  he  touched  it,  Peter's  self-possession  entirely 
returned  to  him,  and  he  made  the  rest  of  the  responses  with  his 
eyes  full  on  the  Rector's  face. 
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^  You'll  shake  hands  with  me,  sir  ? '  he  said,  when  they  met 
afterwards  in  the  vestry. 

The  Rector  wrung  his  hand  in  silence,  and  then  glanced  at  Prue. 

^  Qod  bless  you,  child,'  he  said ;  and,  turning  once  more  to 
Peter :  '  You  have  undertaken  a  heavy  responsibility.  Be  good  to 
her!' 

Coming  down  the  church,  which  was  crowded  not  only  with 
guests  but  with  mere  onlookers,  Peter  stumbled  all  at  once,  but 
recovering  himself  went  onward  with  a  more  rapid  step.  Had  Prue 
dared  to  raise  her  eyes,  however,  she  would  have  noticed  his  sudden 
pallor.  In  the  remotest  comer  of  that  dark  little  church  he  had 
noted  a  gleam  of  gold  under  a  wide-brimmed  black  hat,  the  momen- 
tary upturning  of  a  pair  of  blue — ^very  blue — eyes. 

When,  after  long  and  tedious  merrymaking  in  the  over-crowded 
cottage,  Prue  and  he  at  last  drove  off  in  the  gig  which  was  to 
convey  them  home,  they  passed  in  the  wintry  dusk  the  figure  of  a 
solitary  horseman.  Peter  whipped  up  the  pony,  and  the  rider 
simultaneously  touched  his  mount  with  his  heel.  Nevertheless,  as 
they  flashed  past  each  other  each  recognised  his  brother. 

*  That  was  Mr.  Godfrey,  wasn't  it  ? '  asked  Prue,  in  a  low 
voice. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  new-made  husband  very  sadly. 

*  I  wish,'  said  Prue, '  I  wish  he  had  given  you  joy.' 
Peter  made  no  answer. 

'  There  were  so  many  of  them  yonder  drinking  our  healths  and 
wishing  us  happiness,'  she  went  on ;  '  but  not  one  as  belonged 
to  you.' 

'  You  see,'  said  Peter,  after  a  silence,  '  I'm  nothing  to  any  of 
them  now.  I  have  done  with  them,  and  they  have  done  with  me. 
I  am  another  man,  and  this  is  a  new  life.  I  don't  want  ever  to 
be  reminded  of  the  other.  You  belong  to  me  now,  Prue,  and  that's 
enough.' 

They  drove  all  the  way  to  their  new  home ;  it  was  more  than 
fifteen  miles  away,  and  the  night  was  very  cold.  Peter  did  not 
speak  much,  but  he  was  very  tender  to  Prue,  wrapping  her  up  and 
taking  every  precaution  for  her  comfort. 

By-and-by  the  moon  rose,  and  the  sky  became  bright  with 
stars;  the  leafless  hedges  and  the  grass-bordered  roadside  were 
a-glitter,  too,  with  hoar-frost.  As  they  drew  nearer  their  destina- 
tion, and  forsook  the  beaten  track  for  a  rough  path  across  the 
downs,  they  entered  upon  a  fairy  world,  all  silvery  white  beneath 
its  vast,  spangled  canopy.    Here  and  there  a  small  copse  or  a 
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tract  of  gorse  broke  the  monotony  of  the  rolling  expanse,  and  at 
last  a  great  dark  wood  rose  up  against  the  sky,  with  a  Uttle  twinkling 
light  to  leeward  of  it. 

*  Yonder  is  our  home,  Prue,'  said  Peter,  breaking  a  long  silenoe. 
She  turned  to  him  impulsively,  clinging  to  his  arm  with  both 

hands.  He  pressed  the  hand  nearest  to  him  against  his  side,  and 
then  she  wi^drew  both ;  but  instead  of  tucking  them  away  as 
before  beneath  her  wrappings,  she  suffered  them  to  lie  loosely 
clasped  on  the  rug  which  covered  their  knees.  Peter  saw  her 
wedding-ring  gleam  in  the  moonlight,  and  said  to  himself  dully 
that  this  was  his  wife,  and  that  he  was  bringing  her  home. 

How  often  had  he  pictured  the  home-coming  of  his  bride,  and 
with  what  a  wildly  throbbing  heart !  But  the  fancied  home  was 
never  a  cottage  on  the  downs,  and  the  hand  on  which  he  placed 
his  pledge  was  snow-white  and  very  soft,  not  brown  and 
roughened  with  work. 

He  stamped  on  the  footboard  and  bit  his  lip,  touching  up  the 
cob  at  the  same  time  so  sharply  that  the  tired  animal  stumbled. 

*  WeVe  come  a  long  way,'  said  Prue  pleadingly ;  *  don*t  be  hard 
on  the  poor  beast.' 

^  I  am  in  haste  to  be  home,'  returned  Peter ;  and  he  lashed  the 
pony  again,  as  though  by  forcing  it  to  mend  its  pace  he  could  fly 
from  the  tormenting,  tantalising  thoughts  that  were  pursuing  him. 

At  last  he  pulled  up  before  the  little  enclosure  which  marked 
off  their  home  from  the  wild  tract  of  down.  The  door  was  thrown 
open  as  they  halted,  and  the  woman  who  had  been  in  charge  for 
the  day  came  hurrying  out  to  meet  them. 

*"  You  be  terr'ble  late,  bain't  ye,  Mr.  Hounsell  ? '  she  cried. 
*'  There,  I  were  gettin'  quite  anxious.  Well,  an'  here's  the  new 
Mrs.  Hounsell.  How  d'ye  do,  my  dear  1  I  hope  you'll  find  your- 
self pretty  comfortable.  I've  got  everything  ready — ^fire's  bumin' 
nicely  an'  kettle's  boilin',  an'  all.  But  I  think  I  must  wish  ye 
good-night.  It  be  so  late,  d'ye  see ;  the  children  'ull  be  callin'  out 
for  I.  My  husband,  there !  he  be  no  more  good  wi'  children  nor 
Fd  be  wi'  harsest  Good-night,  Mr.  Hounsell;  good-night,  my 
dear.  I  wish  'ee  the  best  o'  good  luck.  But  I've  nigh  upon  two 
mile  to  go,  an'  I  don't  think  I  can  bide  no  longer.' 

'  It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Whittle,'  said  Peter.  '  WiU  you  go  into 
the  house,  Prue,  while  I  take  the  pony  round  to  the  shed  and 
make  him  comfortable  for  the  night  ?  ' 

It  was  a  borrowed  pony,  and  Peter  was  no  doubt  right  in 
attending  to  its  needs  at  once ;  but  Prue  felt  a  little  forlorn  as  she 
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crossed  the  threshold  of  her  new  home  by  herself.  Mrs.  Whittle 
had  been  guilty  of  some  exaggeration  in  stating  she  had  made 
everything  comfortable.  The  little  place  was  indeed  clean  enough, 
and  the  fire  was  burning  brightly,  but  she  had  not  attempted  to 
arrange  the  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  Peter's  possessions,  which 
lay  for  the  most  part  just  as  they  had  been  dumped  down  by  the 
carrier.  Prue's  housewifely  insl^cts  immediately  asserted  them- 
selves, and  she  was  hard  at  work  introducing  some  measure  of 
order  into  this  chaos  when  her  husband  entered. 

She  smiled  half-apologetically  as  she  turned  towards  him,  for 
he  looked  so  grave  that  she  began  to  wonder  if  she  had  done  well 
to  take  so  much  upon  herself  at  this  early  stage  of  possession. 

The  smile,  the  wistfulness  of  the  little  tired  face,  the  willing- 
ness with  which  she  had  at  once  set  to  work,  smote  Peter.  She 
had  come  in  whole-hearted  devotion  to  minister  to  him,  to  serve 
him  to  the  very  utmost  limits  of  her  powers ;  she  had  given  her- 
self absolutely  to  him ;  she  was  utterly  dependent  on  him ;  her 
whole  life  was  his  to  do  what  he  would  with. 

A  great  wave  of  remorseful  tenderness  swept  over  him,  and 
striding  quickly  across  the  room  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 

^  Listen,  Prue,'  he  said — in  a  voice  that  vibrated  with  strong 
feeling — '  here  on  our  own  hearth  let  me  swear  again  the  vow  I 
made  this  morning.  I  will  cherish  you  only ;  I  will  cleave  to  you 
only  till  death  us  do  part — ^in  thought  and  in  deed.' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  OOTTAQE  ON  THE  DOWNS. 


When  Peter  entered  the  kitchen  on  the  following  morning,  after 
his  early  round,  he  found  the  table  laid  and  the  kettle  singing 
cheerily  on  the  hob ;  but  Prue  was  absent.  He  knew,  however, 
she  could  not  be  far  off,  and,  going  in  search  of  her,  found  her 
standing  a  few  paces  away  from  the  gate  of  their  own  small  pre- 
mises, lost  in  so  deep  an  abstraction  that  she  was  not  aware  of 
his  approach  till  he  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Oh ! '  she  cried,  with  a  start  of  surprise, '  you're  back  already  ^ 
I  didn't  think  you'd  be  so  quick.  But  I  won't  keep  you  waiting 
a  minute — everything  is  really  quite  ready ;  the  kettie  is  boiling 
and  the  bacon  is  keeping  hot.' 
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-  Peter  smiled.  *  There's  no  huny,'  he  returned,  marking  her 
eager  haste  to  deprecate  his  possible  displeasure.  ^  I'm  not  an 
ogre,  Frue.  I  shouldn't  eat  you  up  if  you  did  keep  me  waiting  a 
minute.    I  believe  you  are  a&aid  of  me.' 

Prue  coloured  up,  but  did  not  deny  the  imputation  ;  and  Peter, 
anxious  to  set  her  at  her  ease,  slipped  his  hand  through  her  arm. 

'  Let  us  have  a  look  round  together,'  he  said.  '  I'm  afraid  you 
must  think  the  place  very,  very  lonely.' 

*  I  never  mind  being  alone,'  she  returned,  brightening,  in  evident 
relief  at  the  change  of  subject.  ^  When  I  was  a  little  maid  I  used 
to  fancy  I'd  run  right  away  and  live  all  by  myself  in  the  wood. 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  be  a  wild  woman,  and  live  on  nuts  and  berries, 
and  sleep  in  a  little  house  all  made  of  bushes.  I  had  found  one 
all  ready — a  lot  of  bushes  growing  close  together.  You  had  to 
creep  in  on  hands  and  knees,  but  when  you  got  right  inside  you 
could  nearly  stand  up  straight  in  it ;  and  I  thought  I'd  live  there, 
with  the  birds  and  beasts  for  company.  You  know  I  love  the  wild 
things.' 

^  So  do  I,'  agreed  her  husband. 

*  This  is  a  lovely  place,'  she  went  on.  *  I  like  the  wood — there ! 
'tis  friendly  and  homely-like  to  have  a  wood  so  near ;  and  oh,  I 
do  like  the  down !  'Tis  so  wild  and  so  free,  and  one  can  see  such 
a  long,  long  way.' 

Peter  smiled  again,  well  pleased,  and  the  two  surveyed  the 
prospect  in  silence. 

The  laggard  wintry  sun  had  not  long  risen,  and  the  sky  was 
still  aglow ;  the  hoar-frost  glittered  in  the  early  ra}r8  even  more 
bravely  than  on  the  night  before ;  the  very  air  sparkled ;  every 
needle  of  the  fir-trees  had  a  diamond  drop  to  add  to  this  frost 
pageantry.  At  this  hour  the  world  seemed  all  freshness,  all  inno- 
cence— ^a  fit  and  harmonious  background  for  the  little  creature  who 
dung  to  Peter's  arm. 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  softening  face. 

'You  must  not  be  afraid  of  me,  Prue,'  ho  said.  'Heaven 
knows  I  am  in  every  way  unworthy  of  you ;  but  at  least  you  shall 
never  have  any  cause  to  complain  of  harshness.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,'  returned  she  quickly.  '  I  don't 
think  I'm  reaUy  afraid  at  all.  I  am  only — oh,  Peter,  I  am  that 
anxious  to  please  you  ! ' 

She  looked  earnestly  into  his  face  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
possessed  by  a  sudden  shyness,  slipped  away  her  arm,  and  ran  into 
the  house,  leaving  him  to  follow  with  a  very  thoughtful  look. 
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Prue  soon  evinced  an  unusual  talent  for  organisation.  When 
her  husband  returned  at  dinner-time  he  was  astonished  at  the 
transformation  which  she  had  already  effected.  Mrs.  Whittle's 
makeshift  cleanliness  did  not  satisfy  the  new-made  bride.  Every- 
thing in  her  Uttle  kingdom  was  scrubbed  and  polished  afresh ;  con- 
fusion was  replaced  by  order;  and,  above  all,  she  had,  by  some 
magic  of  her  own,  made  of  the  place  a  home.  And  there  she  stood 
awaiting  him,  a  matronly  apron  going  right  round  her  slim  waist, 
her  face  flushed,  but  her  eyes  softly  shining. 

*  Prue,  you  are  a  witch  ! '  cried  Peter,  as  he  deposited  his  gun 
in  the  comer ;  *  better  than  a  witch — a  fairy — a  Brownie  !  You 
have  heard  of  the  Brownies,  haven't  you  ?  The  kind  household 
fairies  that  come  and  do  all  the  work  while  the  folk  of  the  house 
are  asleep.  They  sweep,  and  dust,  and  spin,  and  they  skim  the 
cream  and  make  the  butter — ^they  are  wonderful  little  people 
altogether.  You  must  belong  to  them,  I  think,  for  you  have  done 
wonders  here  while  nobody  was  looking.' 

Prue  smiled  and  dimpled. 

^  I  like  to  be  your  Brownie,'  she  cried ;  and  then,  stretching  out 
her  tanned  hands,  she  added,  with  a  laugh,  ^  And  the  name  just 
fits  me,  doesn't  it  ? — such  a  gipsy  as  I  am.' 

*  Not  a  gipsy,'  corrected  her  husband ;  *  gipsies  are  wanderers. 
You  are  my  little  hearth  fairy.' 

He  sat  down  at  the  table,  while  Prue,  as  proud  and  happy  as 
the  proverbial  queen,  set  liis  dinner  before  him.  Peter  expressed 
immense  astonishment  at  her  culinary  prowess ;  indeed,  he  admired 
and  praised  everything,  from  the  apple  turnover,  at  the  making 
of  which  she  had  tried  her  hand  for  the  first  time,  to  the  very 
potatoes,  which  he  declared  were  boiled  with  consimmiate  skill. 
The  little  woman  grew  ever  happier  and  rosier ;  but  all  at  once, 
at  some  extravagant  phrase  of  commendation,  her  face  fell. 

*  I'm  afraid  you're  only  saying  it  to  please  me,'  she  exclaimed. 

*  Well,  if  I  was  ? '  said  Peter^  *  Don't  you  know  that  the 
Brownie  must  always  be  rewarded  with  a  saucer  of  cream  ?  I 
haven't  got  any  cream  handy,  you  see.* 

*'  And  so  you  are  mn-lnng  kind  words  do  instead,'  resumed  Prue, 
as  he  paused. 

She  remained  thoughtful,  nevertheless,  and  Peter  resolved  not 
to  overdo  the  humouring  tactics.  After  all,  she  was  no  child,  and 
was  quick  to  detect  any  tendency  on  his  part  to  treat  her  as  such. 

*  I  was  thinking,'  she  observed,  after  a  short  silence,  *  there's 
that  great  box  of  books.  If  you  are  going  to  settle  down  here,  it 
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seems  a  pity  not  to  unpack  them.  I've  left  all  that  side  of  the 
wall  free,  do  yon  see  ?  I  thought  the  case  itself  would  make  nice 
shelves.  If  yon  would  put  them  up  I  could  stain  and  varnish 
them.    Your  books  would  go  there  nicely.' 

*  A  capital  notion/  cried  he.    *  We'll  begin  this  evening,  Prue.' 
She  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  happier  expedient  for  diverting 

his  thoughts.  He  dreaded  idleness.  His  new  employer  had  already 
remarked  upon  an  energy  that  was  indeed  almost  feverish.  Hitherto 
he  had  tramped  all  day,  and  for  many  hours  during  the  night, 
returning  home  so  tired  that  he  was  glad  to  fling  himself,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  upon  his  bed.  But  now  that  he  was  a  married 
man  he  must  alter  in  some  measure  this  mode  of  life  ;  and,  if  truth 
be  told,  he  had  somewhat  dreaded  the  hour  or  two  of  inaction 
which  he  must  in  mere  courtesy  spend  by  the  hearth. 

He  hailed  Prue's  idea,  therefore,  with  enthusiasm,  and  for  a 
few  evenings  the  sound  of  carpentering  disturbed  the  stillness  of 
that  lonely  spot.  Prue  flitted  in  and  out  meanwhile,  busy  with 
many  household  tasks,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  exchange  a 
word  or  two  with  her  husband. 

*  U  you'll  take  off  your  boots,'  she  said  to  him  once,  ^  I'll  clean 
them.    I'm  going  to  do  mine  now.' 

^Prue,'  cried  he,  sitting  back  upon  his  heels  and  speaking 
almost  angrily,  ^  how  dare  you  propose  such  a  thing  ?  You  shall 
never  dean  my  boots,  or  do  anything  degrading  for  me  ! ' 

Prue  laughed  softiy. 

*  What  a  notion  ! '  she  cried.  ^  I  don't  mind  doing  such  things. 
I've  often  blacked  father's  boots.' 

*  Well,  you  sha'n't  black  mine  ! '  returned  he.  *  And  look  here. 
I  saw  you  coming  in  this  morning  from  the  well,  bent  nearly  double 
with  the  weight  of  the  bucket.  I'U  fill  it  in  future — ^remember 
that.    I  forbid  you  to  do  it.' 

She  did  not  answer,  and,  depositing  the  saw  which  he  had 
again  taken  hold  of,  he  looked  up  at  her.  Prue  was  smiling  down 
at  him,  with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side.  She  was  pleased — there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  that — ^but  also  tolerant,  gentiy  tolerant 
of  himself  and  his  odd  ways. 

^  I'm  to  be  a  fine  lady  it  seems,'  she  remarked,  with  a  little 
laugh,  as  she  went  away. 

The  shelves  were  finished  all  too  soon,  and  the  pictures  nailed 
up,  and  the  curtains  hung.  The  whole  establishment  was  so  tiny, 
and  its  owners  so  energetic,  that  in  a  very  short  time  nothing  more 
to  be  done.    Peter  had  delved  the  littie  garden  in  readi- 
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ness  for  the  spring,  and  at  last  the  evening  came  when  he  was 
forced  to  sit  opposite  to  his  wife  with  folded  hands. 

^  'Tis  quite  pleasant  to  rest  a  bit/  remarked  Prue. 

'  Very  pleasant,'  agreed  Peter ;  but  his  eyes  wandered  restlessly 
round  the  room. 

*  There's  all  those  books,  you  know,'  cried  Prue  quickly. 
'  You'll  be  glad  to  read  them  again,  I  fancy.' 

He  glanced  at  her  almost  gratefully,  and  took  down  one  from 
the  shelf  behind  him.    How  quick  she  was  to  divine  his  moods  ! 

'  I  think  I'll  do  a  bit  o'  mending,'  she  continued  briskly ;  and 
disappeared,  returning  with  a  pile  of  his  socks. 

She  sat  down  in  her  old  place,  and  Peter  turned  the  pages  of 
his  book ;  but  he  did  not  read. 

The  wind  roared  without,  the  trees  creaking ;  every  now  and 
then  there  came  a  patter  of  raindrops  upon  the  narrow-paned 
windows.  On  such  a  night  the  comfort  of  the  fireside  is  most 
appreciated ;  and  here  sat  Peter,  lord  of  his  own  hearth,  with  his 
wife  apposite  to  him.  His  wife  !  Many  a  time  had  he  dreamed  of 
an  hour  like  this,  when  he  should  sit  by  his  fireside  face  to  face 
with  the  woman  who  was  his.  All  the  elements  of  happiness  were 
there — the  cosy,  firelit  room,  her  chair  so  close  that  he  could  have 
touched  it  with  his  hand,  the  slight  figure  busily  working  for  him — 
yet  he  looked  on  as  though  at  a  scene  in  which  he  had  no  share. 
Presently  he  felt  Prue's  eyes  upon  him,  and  read  in  them  a  doubt, 
a  fear.  Alas !  how  could  he  reassure  her  ?  Was  not  he  himself 
shaken  with  doubts  and  fears  ? 

By-and-by,  laying  aside  her  work,  she  crossed  over  to  his  side. 

'I  should  like  to  read  a  Uttle,  too,'  she  said.  'I  am  very 
ignorant,  I  know;  but  I  think  I  could  learn.  Then  I  might  be  able 
to  talk  of  the  things  that  you  like.' 

He  got  up  in  silence  and  found  her  a  book ;  and,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  returned  to  her  seat. 

Oh,  to  be  able  to  shake  ofi  the  horrible  oppression  which  seemed 
to  be  fastening  on  him  anew,  to  gather  Prue  in  his  arms  and  to 
tell  her  that  he  did  not  want  her  to  be  over- wise  !  But  he  felt,  as 
it  were,  paralysed.    To-night  he  could  not  *  play  up.' 


(To  he  contvnued.) 
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The  Lovely  Miss  Long. 


A  BOOK  of  very  melancholy  interest  might  be  written  on  the 
sorrows  of  heiresses,  and  if  such  a  work  ever  comes  to  be 
penned,  the  story  of  Catherine  Tylney  Long,  of  Wanstead  House, 
will  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  it.  She  was  the  greatest 
heiress  of  her  time,  with  no  disadvantages  of  mind,  person,  or 
descent ;  she  had  the  world  at  her  feet— even  royalty  aspired  to 
her  hand  ;  yet  she  lived  to  see  her  great  fortune  dissipated,  to  find 
herself  neglected  and  ill-treated,  and  to  die  untimely  and  miser- 
ably. Her  great  possession  was  Wanstead  and  the  estates  attached 
to  it.  Some  centuries  of  historic  associations  clung  round  the  old 
Wanstead  House — associations  which  carry  one  back  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  golden  days ;  while  the  history  of  the  Manor  loses 
itself  in  hoary  Saxon  tradition.  The  mansion  inherited  by  Miss 
Long  was  not  the  '  Naked  Hall  Hawe '  built  by  Lord  Rich  in 
Edward  VI.'s  short  reign,  but  a  magnificent  Palladian  palace, 
built  by  Earl  Tylney  in  1715.  This  earl  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Child's  Bank.  Colin  Campbell  was  the  architect  of  Wan- 
stead House  ;  it  was  perhaps  his  best  work,  about  equally  praised 
and  condemned  by  the  critics,  and  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
these  diverse  opinions,  it  was  generally  regarded  by  English  and 
foreign  visitors  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  places  in  England, 
rivalling  the  glories  of  Canons.  It  had  a  frontage  of  260  feet,  the 
interior  was  lavishly  decorated  by  Kent  and  the  Chevalier  Casali 
in  the  'sprawling'  style  satirised  by  Pope,  and  it  was  enriched 
with  costly  furniture,  including  Queen  Elizabeth's  cherished  ebony 
chairs  and  sofa,  and  with  rich  tapestry  and  antique  sculpture. 
After  building  and  furnishing  this  magnificent  house,  the  earl 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Italy,  leaving  Wanstead  to  the  servants 
and  the  casual  visitors  attracted  by  its  fame. 

Eventually,  in  1784,  as  there  was  no  direct  line,  this  splendid 
estate  passed  to  a  nephew  already  rich,  Sir  James  Long  (who  then 
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added  the  name  of  Tylney  to  his  own),  a  baronet  and  representa- 
tive of  the  old  Wiltshire  family,  long  settled  at  Draycot  in  that 
county.  Sir  James  lived  ten  years  only  to  enjoy  his  princely 
possession,  and  his  son,  a  minor,  dying  shortly  after,  it  became  the 
inheritance  of  Miss  Catherine  Tylney  Long,  sister  of  the  last-named. 
She  was  also  mider  age,  and  during  her  minority  Wanstead  House 
was  let  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and  it  became  the  frequent  asylum 
of  the  exiled  Bourbons.  Thus,  when  the  day  came  that  her 
fortune  was  at  her  own  disposal,  Miss  Long  was  the  possessor  of 
great  estates  in  Essex  and  Wiltshire,  the  houses  thereon,  an  accu- 
mulation of  300,0002.,  and  an  income  variously  estimated  as  from 
60,0002.  to  80,000L  per  annum. 

Such  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  market,  great  wealth  united  to  a 
young  lady  of  personal  attractions  and  mental  accomplishments,  aU 
to  be  bestowed  upon  one  lucky  competitor,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
a  legion  of  postulants.  It  would  be  uninteresting  to  attempt  any 
catalogue  of  these  aspirants,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  name  some 
of  them  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  Various  references  to  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  prize  are  to  be  found  in  contem- 
porary memoirs.  A  vivid  little  etching  in  a  letter  by  Lady  Harriet 
Leveson-Qower  (afterwards  Countess  Granville)  to  her  sister,  Lady 
Gleorgina  Morpeth,  brings  the  name  of  Miss  Long  in  1810  well 
before  our  eyes.  *  My  drive  [in  Hyde  Park]  was  pleasant  because 
Xady  Harrowby  is  always  so,  and  it  was  droll  to  see  Miss  Long's 
admirers  riding  about  her  carriage  as  the  guards  do  about  the 
King's.  Lady  Catherine  [widow  of  Sir  James,  and  mother  of  the 
heiress]  bolstered  up  in  one  comer,  and  aU  the  minor  constellations 
backwards,  each  of  whom  is  to  have  a  hundred  thousand.'  The 
'  minor  constellations '  were  the  sisters  of  the  heiress,  who  would 
have  to  content  themselves  with  an  insignificant  hundred  thousand 
pounds  with  which  to  buy  a  husband  and  to  start  life.  Again  she 
writes  in  the  same  year :  '  1  left  Miss  Long  refusing  to  the  right 
and  the  left.'  She  goes  on  to  retail  a  sad  witticism  of  old  Sheridan, 
who  said  that  '  he  sat  by  Lady  Catherine  at  supper,  and  that  she 
munched  and  munched  platesful  of  salad,  till  he  took  her  for  an 
old  sow,  and  caught  himself  just  going  to  say  to  the  servants, 
"  Pray  change  this  lady's  trough." '  Time  and  manners  have  greatly 
altered  since  then,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  nowadajrs  no  wits 
with  great  reputations  behind  them  willing  to  utter  such  vulgar 
personaUties  at  the  expense  of  an  elderly  lady  with  a  fondness  for 
salad,  and  no  witty  ladies  of  the  liavt  ton  willing  to  repeat  them  with- 
Qut  any  expression  of  disapproval.    Harriet,  Countess  (Jranvill^ 
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whose  letters  are  quoted  above,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  of  (Jeorgina  the  beautiful  duchess ; 
at  the  date  of  writing  she  was  the  happy  twelve-months'  bride  of 
Lord  Granville  Leveson-Qower,  second  son  of  the  first  Marquis 
of  Stafford.  Her  husband  was  created  Viscount  Granville  in  1815, 
and  Earl  Granville  in  1833,  and  was  well  known  for  many  years  as 
English  ambassador  at  Paris  under  various  Ministries.  Lady  Gran- 
ville was  a  hd  esprit,  and,  without  being /emtwe  politique^  was  never- 
theless a  sympathetic  partner,  ably  seconding,  by  her  tact  and  social 
quaUties,  a  distinguished  EngUsh  diplomatist.  Her  polished  wit 
and  exquisite  sense  of  humour  make  her  letters  (edited  by  her 
son,  and  published  in  1894)  most  deUghtful  reading,  a  picture  of 
English  high  society  at  home  and  abroad,  during  thirty-five  years, 
scintillating  with  charm  and  interest. 

There  is  perhaps  a  tinge  of  envy  in  the  way  Lady  Granville 
writes  of  Miss  Long ;  and  this  feeling  comes  out  much  more  strongly 
in  other  writers ;  thus,  in  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  Memoirs  0/  the 
Time  of  George  the  Fo%tHhy  we  read,  *  I  wish  to  Hymen  that  she 
[Miss  Long]  were  fairly  married,  for  all  this  pother  gives  one  a 
disgusting  picture  of  human  nature.  Avarice  in  children  is  shock- 
^g>  y^t  the  united  schools  of  Eton  and  Westminster  are  gaping 
after  this  girl  as  if  she  were  fairer  than  a  myriad  of  Venuses.'  This 
occurs  in  a  letter  dated  1811 ;  no  indication  is  given  of  the  writer. 
As  Lady  Charlotte  Crawford,  Lady  Bury  had  been  a  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  unhappy  Princess  Caroline,  and  in  these  memoirs 
seems  to  be  continually  hesitating  between  frank  indiscretion  and 
timorous  attempts  at  mystification ;  but  the  references  to  Miss 
Long  and  her  ^  pack  of  truffle-hunters,'  which  will  be  quoted,  are 
definite  enough. 

The  most  distinguished  of  Miss  Long's  admirers  was  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  afterwards  King  William  IV.  A  ludicrous  anecdote 
of  his  advances  to  the  great  heiress  is  related  by  Mr.  G.  Lewis — 
*  Monk '  Lewis,  the  noveUst — ^in  a  gossiping  letter  to  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell.     The  duke  is  said  to  have  commissioned  Mrs. 

F ^n  to  offer  Miss  Long  his  hand  and  heart,  or  as  much  of  the 

latter  as  was  left  after  his  long  attachment  to  Mrs.  Jordan.  The 
lady  proved  a  bungling  ambassadress,  and  told  the  heiress  that 
the  duke  was  willing  to  part  with  Mrs.  Jordan  and  give  Miss  Long 
her  place.  AU  the  world  knew  that  Mrs.  Jordan  was  living  with 
the  duke  at  Bushey  Park  in  all  but  matrimonial  feUcity,  sur- 
rounded by  an  abundant  crop  of  FitzClarences.  Miss  Long  naturally 
assumed  that  she  was  wanted  to  fill  a  similar  place,  and,  having  no 
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ambition  in  that  direction,  first  fell  into  a  fit  of  weeping,  then  to 
bestowing  unpleasant  names  on  the  awkward  ambassadress,  and 
finally  dismissed  her  without  ceremony.  Such  was  the  story  with 
which  society  regaled  itself  in  November  1811.  It  was  caught  up 
by  the  Scourge,  a  vicious  satirical  journal  which  lashed  without 
mercy  the  foibles  of  all  and  sundry  who  came  within  its  purview. 
In  the  number  for  December  1811  there  appeared  a  print  by  George 
Cruikshank  entitled  *  Princely  Piety  ;  or,  the  Worshipper  at  Wan- 
stead.'  Miss  Long  is  seated  on  a  rich  dais  of  crimson  and  gold, 
approached  by  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
thrusting  aside  another  suitor.  He  is  pursued  by  Mrs.  Jordan 
pouring  upon  him  the  vials  of  her  wrath  in  the  shape  of  a  shower  of 
military  and  naval  dwarfs — the  FitzQarences,  to  wit — ^and  crying, 
*  False,  faithless  Clarence,  behold  thy  children  !  Hem  !  Shake- 
speare.' 

Cruikshank's  caricature  introduces  some  of  Miss  Long's  other 
devotees,  among  them  Robert  Coates — '  The  Mirror  of  Fashion,' 
as  he  loved  to  be  called ;  *'  Romeo '  Coates,  as  he  was  generally 
styled ;  or  *  Curricle  '  Coates,  from  the  vehicle,  shaped  like  a  scallop- 
shell  and  gaudily  coloured,  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  introduced ; 
or  ^  Diamond '  Coates,  from  his  coat  buttons  set  with  brilliants. 
'  Romeo  '  was  a  native  of  Antigua,  the  son  of  a  West  Indian  mer- 
chant long  settled  in  that  then  prosperous  island.  The  father  died 
in  1807,  and  the  son  determined  to  come  to  England  to  cut  a  dash 
on  the  fortune  he  had  inherited.  He  succeeded.  This  quaint  * 
creature  was  an  extraordinary  compound  of  virtues  and  eccen- 
tricities ;  good-natured  and  charitable  to  the  last  degree,  vain  and 
conceited  as  a  spoiled  child ;  gentlemanly  in  feeling,  childish  and 
vulgar  in  display ;  valued  and  respected  as  a  friend  by  such  as 
Judge  Talfourd  and  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  the  victim  of  an 
adventurer  like  the  Baron  de  (Jeramb ;  cultured  in  tastes  and  habits, 
the  butt  of  the  multitude  as  a  coxcomb  and  a  fool ;  unsullied  by 
the  fashionable  vices  of  the  day,  extravagant  and  reckless  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  career ;  yet  he  lived  to  reach  a  good  old  age, 
never  tasted  the  discomforts  of  want,  and  ultimately  found  sym- 
pathetic biographers  in  J.  N.  and  H.  H.  Robinson,  who  close  their 
interesting  volume  with  this  valedictory  estimate :  *  We  believe 
that ''  Diamond  "  and  ''  Romeo  "  Coates  will  remain  uneclipsed  as 
the  greatest  dramatic  amateur  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  On  this 
point,  as  the  authors  themselves  say,  chacun  d  son  gout.  His  best- 
known  sobriquet  of  '  Romeo '  Coates  was  gained  by  his  per- 
sistent efforts  as  an  amateur  in  that  difficult  rdle,  which  has  tested 
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the  powers  of  so  many  eminent  actors.  '  Romeo's '  efforts  were 
not  well  received  by  his  contemporaries ;  even  though  invariably 
given  in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity,  supplemented  by  handsome 
donations  from  his  purse,  his  performance  was  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a  running  fire  of  cat-calls  and  yells.  If  self-conscious- 
ness is  a  sign  of  genius,  ^  Romeo '  must  have  been  one,  for  he  never 
lost  belief  in  himself,  and  repeated  his  performances  with  a  per- 
fectly sublime  indifference  as  to  what  he  knew  was  in  store  for  him. 
This  was  the  curious  creature  whom  Gruikshank  introduced  as  the 
rival  of  a  royal  duke  in  the  siege  of  Wanstead.  In  the  print  he 
appears  with  a  crowing  cock  on  his  head,  in  allusion  to  his  crest 
and  motto,  '  While  I  live  I'll  crow,'  with  the  trappings  of  Romeo 
at  his  side,  and  with  sundry  ^  odes '  in  front,  the  last  allusion  to 
his  mode  of  conducting  his  suit.  He  who  was  so  courageous  in 
facing  hostile  pits  and  galleries  quailed  before  the  joint  charms  of 
Venus  and  Mammon,  and  preferred  his  love  gingerly  in  verse. 
Whether  Miss  Long  was  ^  lovely '  entirely  in  respect  to  her  personal 
charms,  or  whether  her  personalty  and  realty  had  a  major  share 
therein,  is  not  now  easy  to  determine.  One  meets  with  no  dis- 
paragement on  this  head,  but  the  homage  of  graceful  epithets 
is  the  prerogative  of  heiresses.  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
highly  favoured  lady  was  well  endowed  in  mind,  body,  and  estate. 
Coates,  at  least,  had  no  doubt,  if  the  following  lines,  addressed  by 
him  to  her,  are  to  be  taken  in  testimony  : 

Titian,  could  he  but  view  thy  heavenly  face, 
In  vivid  colours  he'd  each  beauty  trace. 
Lucretia's  charms  were  great,  but  thine  surpass 
Nature's  first  model — o'er  that  Grecian  lass. 
Enchanting  fisdr  one !  save,  oh  quickly  save 
Tour  d3ang  lover  from  an  early  grave. 
Lady,  ah !  too  bewitching  lady  1  now  beware 
Of  artful  men  that  fain  would  thee  ensnare, 
Not  for  thy  merit,  but  thy  fortune's  sake. 
Give  me  your  hand — ^your  cash  let  venals  take. 

The  merit  of  these  lines,  such  as  it  is,  was  claimed  by  Miss 
Euphemia  B.  Boswell,  daughter  of  that  Bozzy  who  dogged  the 
heels  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  gave  the  world  an  inmiortal  biograph.  y 
Its  moving  strains  touched  no  sympathetic  chord  in  the  obdurate 
heart  of  fair  and  wealthy  Miss  Long.  She  consigned  her  Romeo 
to  an  early  grave  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  and,  regardless  of  the 
warning  in  the  prophetic  finale,  allowed  a  Wenal'  to  take  her 
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hand  and  give  her  cash  to  others.  The  suitor  whom  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  is  pushing  aside  in  the  satirist  print  is  the  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  6eramb,  a  friend  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  is  said  to  have  greatly 
admired  the  baron's  whiskers ;  a  friend  also  of  '  Romeo/  and  his 
brother  in  adversity  as  regards  the  favour  of  the  heiress.  In  the 
caricature  he  is  represented  on  his  knees,  surrounded  by  money- 
bags— a  sly  hit,  doubtless,  at  the  presumed  object  of  his  visit  to 
England. 

Coates's  first  appearance  as  an  actor  in  London  was  at  a  chari- 
table performance  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  December  9, 
1811,  when  he  appeared  as  Lothario  in  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent. 
He  had  previously  performed  at  Bath  and  Brighton.  Among 
those  in  the  boxes  on  December  9  was  the  baron,  who,  as  a  per- 
sonage unpopular  with  the  multitude,  was  greeted  on  his  entry 
with  every  symptom  of  derision,  and  with  a  bow  by  Lothario.  The 
baron  had  had  a  varied  career  on  the  Continent,  and  came  to 
England  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  24,000  Croats  in 
the  English  army.  He  became  a  society  lion  for  the  time ;  one 
consequence  of  his  visit  was  the  adoption  of  the  Hussar  uniform 
stiU  in  use.  However,  his  demands  became  extortionate,  and  this, 
combined  with  an  accumulation  of  proofs  that  he  was  playing  the 
part  of  a  foreign  spy,  determined  the  Government  to  apply  the 
AUen  Act  to  him  and  ship  him  off  to  Hamburg.  There  a  fit  of  ver- 
sifying in  favour  of  the  exiled  royal  family  of  France  brought  about 
his  arrest  by  Napoleon,  who  had  no  scruples  about  such  trifles  as 
violating  neutral  ground.  At  length  the  baron  exchanged  prison  in 
the  Chateau  de  Vincennes  for  the  Trappist  monastery  of  Reiningen, 
and  died  in  1848,  procurator-general  of  that  order.  Thus  passed 
another  of  Miss  Long's  admirers. 

Sir  Lumley  Skeffington,  of  Bilston  and  Skeffington  Hall,  who 
also  appears  in  Cruikshank's  print,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  polished  gentleman  of  the  day.  He,  too,  was  a  friend  of 
Coates,  and,  like  him,  an  amateur  actor ;  the  two,  however,  did 
not  come  in  conflict,  for  Skeffington  affected  Hamlet,  not  Romeo. 
Skeffington,  too,  had  had  some  success  as  a  playwright  in  his  Word 
of  Honour  produced  in  1802. 

These,  then,  were  the  votaries  of  Miss  Long  known  to  the  satirist 
in  1811.  There  were,  of  course,  others  whom  the  lady  'refused 
to  the  right  and  the  left.'  Among  these  was  Frederick  Foster,  son 
of  that  Lady  Betty  Foster  who  became  the  second  wife  of  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  gentleman  confided  to  Lady 
QranviUe  that  the  heiress  had  '  secretly  determined  in  his  favour '— 
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that  he  was,  in  fact,  Vhomme  pieux  gut  ^M  taujours  tenu  hearts  de 
la  fotde.  But  he  was  mistaken  ;  the  wish^  doubtless,  was  father  to 
the  thought.  Then,  too,-  there  was  Frederick  Lamb,  afterwards 
Lord  Beauvale,  and  brother  of  William  Lamb,  the  future  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  his  successor  in  that  title.  Society 
had  been  busy  with  his  name,  for  Melbourne  House  was  supposed 
to  have  its  united  eyes  upon  Miss  Long  as  a  very  eligible  partie  for 
him.  The  swain  was  recalcitrant,  or  despaired  of  success  where  so 
many  had  failed ;  moreover,  he  was  flirting  with  Lady  Abdy,  and 
said  he  would  not  marry  Miss  Long  if  she  had  four  times  as  much 
money,  on  which  Lady  Granville  observed  that  it  *  looked  unpro- 
mising for  the  Melbourne  House  speculation.'  Why  he  should  have 
had  any  objection  to  marry  Miss  Long  does  not  appear ;  although 
agreeable  and  clever,  he  simplified  his  views  of  society  by  thinking 
all  men  rogues  and  all  women  something  unmentionable,  and 
perhaps  objected  to  the  heiress  only  as  one  of  a  class.  He  did  not 
marry  until  1841.  All  the  while  that  society  was  thus  excited 
about  this  possibility  and  that,  the  lady's  predilections  rested  on 
the  then  William  Wellesley  Pole.  Now,  this  gentleman  has  some- 
times been  confused  with  the  politician  who  was  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  beland.  But  the  Chief  Secretary  had  been  married  since  1784 
to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Admiral  Forbes,  and  it  was  his  son  on 
whom  Miss  Long's  choice  had  fallen.  The  father  was  a  politician  of 
distinction,  who  gave  a  fair  portion  of  his  time  to  the  service  of 
the  State.  On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  he  became 
Earl  of  Momington,  to  which  title  the  son  succeeded.  The  son 
was  never  anything  but  a  spendthrift,  whose  name  became  synony- 
mous with  reckless  and  ridiculous  extravagance.  He  was  heavily 
in  debt  when  he  wooed  and  won  Miss  Long.  The  young  lady 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  her  privileges  while  she  could,  and  to  have 
given  the  chosen  one  the  trouble  of  putting  himself  on  his  best 
behaviour.  In  Lady  Charlotte  Bury's  memoirs  we  read,  ^Miss 
Long  hath  become  quite  cruel  to  Wellesley  Pole,  and  divides  her 
favour  equally  between  Lords  Eilleen  and  Kilworth,  two  as  simple 
Mshmen  as  ever  gave  breath  to  a  buU.' 

Wellesley  Pole  was  already  weU  known  to  his  friends  as  a 
wasteful  ne'er-do-weel.  Thus  we  find  Lord  Byron  writing  to  Ids 
friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harness  on  December  8, 1811,  ^  Pole  is  to  marry 
Miss  Long,  and  will  be  a  very  miserable  dog  for  all  that.'  Byron 
was  well  qualified  to  judge,  for  his  own  father  had  played  a  very 
similar  part  to  that  which  was  about  to  be  played  by  the  bride- 
^|room  elect, 
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The  marriage  took  place  at  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  on 
March  14,  1812.  Some  notices  of  the  marriage  at  earlier  dates  in 
contemporary  magazines  were  premature.  Contemporary  accounts 
agree  in  making  the  event  a  very  important  'society  function.* 
Modem  journalism  would  have  gloried  in  it;  even  the  'prentice 
hands  of  those  earlier  days  have  not  failed  to  tell  us  of  the  bride's 
white  satin  skirt,  covered  with  real  Brussels  point  lace ;  of  her 
cottage  bonnet  of  the  same  materials,  further  adorned  with  two 
ostrich  feathers,  and  of  her  satin  pelisse  trimmed  with  swans- 
down  ;  nor  do  they  omit  to  tell  us  that  this  sumptuous  finery  cost 
1050  guineas ;  but  this,  we  may  assume,  would  be  a  mere  trifle  in 
these  later  and  greater  days  when  a  lady  of  distinction  has  told  us 
it  is  impossible  to  dress  on  two  thousand  a  year.  In  addition  to 
her  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  costume,  the  bride  wore  jewels 
worth  at  least  30,0002.  Compared  with  this,  the  bridegroom,  in  a 
plain  blue  coat  with  yellow  buttons,  bufi  breeches,  and  white  silk 
stockings,  was  a  very  cheap  article.  He  began,  however,  in  the 
careless,  shiftless  style  he  intended  to  go  on,  for  he  had  forgotten 
to  provide  a  ring,  and  the  ceremony  had  to  be  suspended  while  a 
jeweller  was  sent  for.  This  done,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  the 
ceremony  went  to  its  conclusion  without  9,ny  further  incident. 

The  marriage  settlement  had  set  aside  a  provision  for  the  mother, 
portions  for  the  sisters,  and  a  small  annuity  for  the  wife.  Wellesley 
Pole  assumed  the  name  of  Tylney  Long.  Mrs.  Pole's  troubles 
probably  began  very  early,  for  the  extravagance  of  her  husband 
was  on  every  tongue.  He  had  a  niche  in  the  '  Rejected  Addresses ' : 

Bless  every  man  possessed  of  aught  to  give  ! 
Long  may  Long  Tylney  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live ! 

Eventually  his  treatment  of  his  wife  was  such  that  she  separated 
from  him,  and  her  children  were  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Ten  years  proved  sufficient  for  Mr.  Pole  to  exhaust  his 
wife's  more  than  princely  fortune.  Wanstead  House  was  brought 
to  the  hammer ;  its  sale  was  a  nine-days'  wonder.  Twenty  thousand 
copies  of  the  catalogue  were  sold  at  five  shillings  each ;  the  inventory 
of  the  lots  filled  500  quarto  pages,  and  their  sale  reached  over 
40,0001.  This,  however,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Pole's 
array  of  creditors.  The  house  and  estate  had  to  go  after  the 
furniture  and  fittings.  No  purchaser  could  be  found  for  so  splendid 
a  house,  and  there  was  notUng  to  be  done  but  pull  it  down  and  sell 
the  materials.  Even  this  did  not  dear  up  the  debtor's  liabilities, 
so  he  fled  to  France  to  avoid  arrest.    Then  his  family  connections 
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made  interest  for  him,  and  the  ruined  spendthrift  was  appointed 
^  (Gentleman  usher  and  daily  waiter  to  the  King/  an  office  which 
carried  with  it  the  important  privilege  of  freedom  from  liability  to 
arrest. 

Thus  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  and  his  name,  which  had  been  a  by-word  for  profuse 
extravagance,  became  instead  a  synonym  for  impecuniosity. 
William  Mackworth  Praed  has  a  scathing  reference  to  him  in  a 
poem  entitled  '  Utopia,'  contributed  to  the  Nefw  Monthly  Magazine 
in  April  1827  : 

There  was  no  fault  in  the  Penal  Code, 

No  dunce  in  a  public  school, 

No  dust  or  dirt  in  a  private  road, 

No  shame  in  Wellesley  Pole. 

Six  years  later,  when  Poulett  Thompson,  in  defending  the 
Budget  of  1832-33,  asserted  that  the  deficit  was  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  there  to  fructify  by  use,  and  Peel  retorted  that  this 
discovery  of  the  *  fructifying  principal '  ought  to  make  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  the  most  popular  man  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
Praed  seized  on  the  idea,  and  enlarged  on  the  jubilation  of  various 
impecunious  people,  among  them  Wellesley  Pole  : 

*  Henceforth/  Long  Wellesley  Long  Pole  said, 

*  Henceforth  I  shall  not  hear  with  dread 

The  echoes  of  my  knocker.' 

But  what  of  the  injured  wife,  whose  noble  fortune,  that  a  prince 
of  the  blood  had  aspired  to,  squandered  recklessly,  had  been  blown 
into  thin  air  ?  She,  who  was  bom  in  affluence,  accustomed  to  all  that 
luxury  could  give  her,  courted  on  every  hand,  passed  through  life 
unspotted  in  a  slanderous  age ;  no  tongue  or  pen  was  ever  raised 
against  her.  One  thing  only  was  lacking  to  her — the  affection  of 
the  husband  she  had  so  richly  endowed.  But  this  was  denied  her. 
Neglected  by  him,  and  reduced  almost  to  penury,  she  gradually 
faded  away,  dying  on  September  12, 1825.  Truly  a  very  sad  book 
might  be  written  on  the  sorrows  of  heiresses. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  after  so  terrible  an  object- 
lesson,  the  Hon.  Wellesley  Pole  would  have  been  looked  at  very 
much  askance  by  the  fair  sex.  But  women,  apparently,  see  things 
not  as  men  see  them  ;  at  all  events,  he  found  a  lady  willing  to  risk 
it.  This  was  Helena,  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Paterson, 
and  widow  of  Edward  BUgh.  She  was  a  lady  of  noble  descent, 
^hich  could  be  traced  to  James  II.  of  Scotland  and  Edward  I.  of 
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England,  and,  what  was  doubtless  of  more  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  spendthrift,  of  some  fortune.  This  marriage  took  pUce  in 
1828,  and  it  did  not  take  her  husband  very  long  to  be  ruined  again. 
His  luckless  wife  was  driven  to  seek  temporary  relief  in  poUce 
courts,  and  to  become  an  inmate  of  St.  Gleorge's  Workhouse. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  park  surrounding  Wanstead 
House — 184  acres,  to  wit — ^is  now  public  property.  It  was  purchased 
from  Lord  Cowley  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  transferred 
by  them  to  the  Epping  Forest  Conmuttee  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  public.  How  many  of  those  who  wander  through  its  thick 
woods,  and  linger  round  its  lakes,  watching  the  herons  and  moor- 
hens, or  gaze  upon  the  costly  grotto,  ever  give  a  thought  to  the 
sorrows  of  Catherine  Long  or  the  wicked  recklessness  of  WeUesley 
Pole? 

Leslie  Winteb. 
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Takagi  San. 


TAKAGI  stood  in  his  cabin  wanning  himself  at  the  steam  heater, 
for  it  was  deadly  cold  on  deck,  the  cold  that  the  blockading 
squadron  at  Port  Arthur  had  to  endure  day  in  and  day  out.  He 
wished  to  be  alone  with  his  thoughts,  and  had  he  been  on  board 
one  of  our  own  British  ships  he  would  have  had  to  freeze  alone 
with  them  also,  as  at  present  there  is  no  means  of  heating  officers' 
cabins  in  our  navy. 

Takagi  San  was  a  young  man,  and  looked  younger  than  he 
really  was,  his  face  clean-shaven,  not  affecting  the  bristly  moustache 
so  frequently  met  with  in  his  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's  navy ; 
a  round,  close-cropped  head  surmounted  his  sturdy  little  figure 
dressed  in  blue  serge  tunic  and  trousers,  the  sleeves  decorated 
with  a  lieutenant's  stripes  in  black  braid  :  gold  lace  is  of  no  service 
for  working  in,  and,  as  it  costs  money,  is  not  worn  by  the  ever- 
practical  Japanese  officer  when  work  has  to  be  done. 

At  the  moment  Takagi's  face  was  far  froni  showing  its  usual 
placid  good  humour.  There  were  lines  on  the  forehead  and  a 
narrowing  of  the  eyes  that  showed  deep  and  unhappy  preoccupa- 
tion. He  was  in  trouble  and  in  debt.  An  older  man  might  have 
laughed  at  the  former,  and  said  he  would  grow  out  of  it,  and  as  for 
the  latter  it  was  nothing,  amounting  to  some  five  or  six  hundred 
yen  only.  But  to  the  young  officer  they  were  very,  very  real, 
both  his  troubles  and  his  debts.  Perhaps,  if  he  killed  himself,  his 
friends  would  say,  '  Poor  chap  !  If  he'd  only  gone  to  somebody 
they'd  have  lent  him  the  money.  Any  of  his  friends  would  have 
done  it  for  him.'  But  would  they  ?  You  who  have  never  wanted 
to  ask  a  friend  don't  know  what  it  means.  One  refusal  will  break 
the  spirit  of  the  petitioner,  and  fearing  that  refusal  he  may  even 
prefer  death.  How  easily  people  talk  of  getting  a  loan  from 
friends  who  have  never  had  occasion  to  ask  one ! 

Towards  the  end  of  190«3,  when  all  the  Yellow  Press  of  Japan 
was  shouting  for  war,  and  when  the  Marquis  Ito  and  other  noble 
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statesmen  were  with  difficulty  restraining  the  better-class  Tokio 
journals,  Lieutenant  Takagi,  like  so  many  other  naval  and  military 
officers  of  Japan,  was  seized  with  the  thirst  for  war.  Inaction 
bred  a  fever  in  such  high  spirits,  and  the  unrest  bom  of  what 
seemed  an  endless  waiting  had  only  been  alleviated  by  indulgence 
in  amusement  and  the  search  of  variety.  In  this  way  many  an 
officer  overran  his  pay,  and  the  general  feeling  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment led  them  in  many  cases  into  excess. 

Takagi  had  been  able  to  spend  most  of  this  period  of  waiting 
in  Tokio,  and  there  had  met  0  Takke  San,  the  6eisha.  These 
two  had  soon  conceived  an  undying  passion  for  each  other,  a 
passion  which  had  taxed  Takagi's  pocket  to  its  utmost  to  gratify, 
and  soon  the  savings  of  0  Takke  San  had  to  be  encroached  upon. 
She  was  not  yet  eighteen,  and  had  not  finished  her  apprenticeship, 
and,  although  she  had  saved  some  three  hundred  yen,  was  far 
from  being  able  to  buy  her  freedom  from  her  teacher  and  owner, 
one  Yamatoya.  It  required  all  the  persuasive  powers  of  0  Takke 
San  to  make  her  lover  accept  this  sacrifice ;  but  once  they 
had  started,  this  money,  too,  was  spent,  and  still  war  had  not 
been  declared.  Takagi  then  had  approached  a  brother  officer, 
Dr.  Euroda.  The  doctor,  as  far  as  the  ordinary  run  of  Japanese 
officers  go,  was  wealthy ;  he  also  had  designs  on  the  beautiful 
0  Takke  San,  and  in  this  way  the  hateful  compact  had  been  made. 

The  doctor  undertook  to  finance  Takagi  till  he  should  rejoin 
his  ship,  but  that  if  the  money  owed  to  him  were  unpaid  within  a 
year,  then  Takagi  must  resign  all  claim  to  0  Takke  San,  and  leave 
the  doctor  free  to  purchase  her  from  her  master  Yamatoya;  to 
this  0  Takke  San  agreed,  being  willing  to  forfeit  everything  in  the 
future  for  a  few  more  days  of  present  bliss.  Takagi  had  long  pro- 
mised to  buy  0  Takke  San,  and  he  now  further  stipulated  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  death  within  the  year,  the  insurance  money — 
his  life  being  already  insured  against  all  risks — should  be  paid  to 
Kuroda,  and  that  0  Takke  San  should  then  be  free  to  refuse  the 
purchase  of  herself  by  the  doctor  should  she  wish  to. 

Thus  a  few  more  delirious  weeks  were  spent  by  the  lovers 
in  Tokio,  till  Takagi  was  ordered  to  sea.  The  doctor  also  at  the 
same  time  received  orders  to  repair  to  a  naval  hospital,  consequently 
his  chances  of  dying  by  an  act  of  war  were  reduced  to  the  smallest 
probability. 

The  Japanese,  being  the  politest  of  nations,  possess  no  curses  in 
their  language.  Takagi  accordingly  had  to  fall  back  on  English 
with  which  to  express  his  feelings  at  the  present  moment.    In  the 
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first  burst  of  enthusiasm  he  had,  in  common  with  all  the  officers 
and  men  on  board,  given  up  one  month's  pay  to  the  patriotic  fund 
started  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  slain,  and  now  that 
very  day  he  had  received  a  pitiful  little  letter  from  0  Takke  San 
begging  him  to  forward  her  what  money  he  could  spare,  as  illness 
had  overtaken  her ;  and  her  master,  although  for  his  own  gain 
anxious  enough  that  she  should  soon  recover,  was  unwilling  to 
purchase  luxuries  for  a  pupil  who  was  bringing  him  in  nothing  in 
return  for  her  board  and  lodging.  So  Takagi  had  occasion  to 
freely  exercise  his  knowledge  of  English  against  himself,  his  extra- 
vagance, foolishness,  and  lack  of  forethought.  Angrily  he  drew 
on  his  sea-boots  preparatory  to  relieving  the  deck,  when  the  bugles 
rang  out  the  strident  command  '  Exercise  action.'  Throwing  on 
his  fur-lined  overcoat  and  cap,  the  young  lieutenant  rushed  on 
deck  to  find  activity  everywhere.  Guns  were  being  cast  loose, 
ammunition  brought  on  deck,  stretchers  for  the  woimded  were 
being  placed  in  convenient  situations,  tampions  removed  from  the 
guns,  gun-sights  placed  in  position,  hoses  uncoiled  and  run  along 
the  decks,  breech-blocks  opened  and  shut  with  vicious  clangs,  and 
everywhere  sailors  hurrying  to  their  stations.  A  cruiser  in  the 
offing  had  signalled  that  the  Russian  fleet  were  making  a  sortie, 
and  the  Japanese  battle  squadron  was  already  under  way  to 
intercept  them.  Hardly  had  Takagi  reached  the  deck  when  the 
captain  sent  for  him  and  told  him  that  the  commanding  officer  of 
Rohu  ju  hachi  ban  (No.  68  torpedo-boat)  was  suffering  from  frost- 
bite, that  he  was  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  to  act  on  his  own  initia- 
tive ;  that  they  would  be  up  with  the  torpedo  flotilla  in  another 
twenty  minutes,  and  that,  he  must  be  ready  to  take  over  his  com- 
mand as  soon  as  they  reached  the  flotilla. 

Takagi  returned  to  his  cabin  and  hastily  completed  his  arrange- 
ments, not  forgetting  to  pen  a  short  affectionate  note  to  the  dear 
one  in  Tokio.  His  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  had  at  last 
arrived  ;  but  somehow  the  knowledge  did  not  elate  him.  He  knew 
he  should  be  wildly  happy ;  but  instead  a  dull,  aching  stupor 
seemed  to  have  seized  him — the  sickening  anxiety  of  the  previous 
hour  could  not  be  at  once  shaken  off  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
good  fortime  which  now  had  been  thrust  upon  him. 

A  tap  on  the  bulkhead,  and  a  sailor  reports  that  the  boat  has 
been  caUed  away  to  take  him  to  his  torpedo-boat,  and  on  reaching 
the  deck  he  saw  that  the  action  had  already  commenced  at  long 
range,  the  enemy  being  engaged  by  the  Japanese  fleet,  which  was 
approaching  them  at  an  angle. 
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Once  aboard  his  tiny  command  all  personal  matters  seemed  to 
vanish ;  great  Japan  was  then  his  only  idea,  and  he  and  every 
man  aboard  would  prove  themselves  true  sons  of  a  fighting  nation. 

All  of  us  know  the  sensation  of  walking  against  a  biting  east 
wind,  but  add  to  this  a  temperature  some  score  of  degrees  lower 
than  what  we  ever  experience  in  England,  multiply  the  force  of 
the  wind  by  the  speed  of  a  torpedo-boat  when  she  is  '  opened  up  ' 
and  the  flame  flies  from  her  funnels,  blind  you,  and  lash  your 
face  with  driving  spray  that  cuts  like  a  razor,  and  freezes  as  it 
touches  the  deck,  put  you  on  a  heaving  platform  that  makes  move- 
ment impossible,  let  the  biggest  guns  you  have  ever  seen  be  fired 
all  round  you,  and  you  will  then  have  a  faint  idea  of  what  many  a 
man  in  Admiral  Togo's  squadron  has  experienced. 

As  Takagi  dashes  forward  in  No.  68,  through  the  awful  cold 
and  lashing  spray,  he  sees  the  Russian  fleet  turn  and  seek  the 
shelter  of  their  harbour.  The  effective  use  of  a  torpedo  at  their 
then  range  was  impossible,  but  he  hoped  to  dash  in  towards  the  last 
ship  of  their  line,  and  fire  a  torpedo  at  her  before  she  could  gain 
the  entrance.  Every  rivet  and  bolt  in  the  little  boat  strains  and 
works,  the  deck  heaves  up  and  down  like  a  floor  carpet  that  the 
wind  has  got  under,  her  sides  throb  and  pant  like  a  living  thing, 
fire  and  cinders  fly  from  her  funnels,  and  the  bitterly  cold  spray 
dashed  from  her  bows  strikes  with  such  pain  on  the  faces  of  the 
deck  hands  that  they  almost  scream  with  the  agony.  Nearer  and 
nearer  the  little  black  thing  draws  to  the  huge  Russian  ship  in 
spite  of  the  projectiles  from  the  quick-firers  that  make  the  water 
boil  round  her  and  throw  up  columns  of  white  spray  that  fall  in  a 
fine  mist  in  the  sea  or  to  freeze  on  her  pulsing  decks.  The  tube  is 
trained  on  the  beam,  and  Takagi  is  just  about  to  put  his  helm  over 
and  laimch  his  torpedo  as  he  comes  broadside  on  to  the  Russian, 
when  some  frightful  upheaval  shakes  his  enemy  from  truck  to 
keel,  the  huge  ship  lurches  and  heels  over,  men  are  seen  to  leap  from 
her  decks  into  the  sea,  clouds  of  steam  arise,  and  almost  before  the 
Japanese  can  realise  what  has  happened,  the  great  ship  has  sunk. 
She  has  struck  a  mine  and  is  lost  to  the  Tsar,  not  by  any  act  of  his 
enemy,  but  by  chance,  fate,  providence,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Takagi  signalled  to  stop  the  engines,  and  for  a  shorf  time  the  sailors 
gazed  awestruck  at  the  sudden  slaughter  of  so  many  brother  sea- 
men ;  then  he  rang  down  again  for  half -speed  ahead,  and  the  little 
black  boat  proceeded  nearer  towards  the  forts  in  the  hope  of  rescuing 
some  who  may  still  survive  the  awfid  disaster  and  the  shock  of 
the  ice-cold  water.    It  seemed  that  their  quest  would  be  vain,  to 
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remain  ]ong  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disaster  would  draw  the  fire  of 
the  shore  batteries  ;  but  when  about  to  turn  to  rejoin  their  squadron, 
they  saw  a  man's  head  about  six  hundred  yards  away.  Owing  to 
tiie  moderate  sea,  it  was  impossible  to  go  alongside  the  man  with 
safety ;  they  could  see  that  he  was  almost  spent,  and  Takagi,  throw- 
ing off  his  coat,  jumped  into  the  icy  water  with  a  life-buoy  attached 
to  him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  up  to  the  Russian  and  able  to  pass 
the  buoy  over  his  shoulders  and  under  his  arms,  and  so  the  two 
were  dragged  on  board.  The  Russian  was  by  that  time  uncon- 
scious, and  as  it  meant  death  to  remain  on  deck  in  their  dripping 
clothes,  the  two  were  quickly  taken  below,  stripped  and  rolled  in 
blankets ;  and  as  shots  from  the  shore  began  to  sing  round  the 
little  craft,  she  turned  her  black  stem  to  the  enemy  and  pro- 
ceeded full  speed  back  to  her  friends. 

On  board  his  ship  Takagi  was  put  in  his  bunk,  and  the  Russian, 
still  hovering  between  life  and  death,  was  placed  in  the  captain's 
quarters  and  carefully  tended.  Later  the  captain  visited  Takagi 
and  complimented  him  on  his  action.  Was  there  anything  he  could 
do  ?  Tidcagi's  troubles  had  returned  to  him  in  full  force  by  this 
time,  after  the  day's  excitement.  A  few  hundred  yen  only  would 
relieve  him ;  but  no,  he  answers  the  captain  that  there  is  nothing 
he  wants.  Later  the  Russian  recovers  consciousness  and  desires 
to  see  his  rescuer. 

The  two  met  in  the  after-cabin.  The  Russian,  still  weak,  but 
already  recovering  some  of  his  debonair  good  spirits,  spoke  in  good 
Japanese : 

*"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  life.' 

Takagi  gravely  replies, '  Ton  are  my  prisoner,  sir.' 

^  Tes,'  says  the  Russian,  '  but  I  am  also  your  debtor.  See, 
here  are  two  thousand  roubles;  these  would  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  me.    Take  them,  I  beg  of  you — they  are  yours.' 

For  a  moment  Takagi  hesitates.  Two  thousand  roubles !  All 
his  troubles  would  be  at  an  end  if  he  but  had  that  sum.  The 
hesitation  is  but  transitory,  and  firmly  he  replies  : 

^  Dai  Nippon  does  not  wage  war  to  gain  money,  neither  do  her 
sons.    I  cannot  take  it.' 

The  Russian  laughs  to  conceal  his  discomfiture  at  the  refusal. 
The  money  was  nothing  to  him,  and  he  had  meant  its  offer  kindly. 
He  was  truly  grateful  to  Takagi,  for  life  was  pleasant  to  him,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  both  when  the  somewhat  uncomfortable  interview 
ended  by  Takagi's  retiring. 

The  night  brought  no  rest  to  him :  he  tossed  from  side  to  side 
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in  his  narrow  bunk,  always  thinking  of  his  debt,  of  his  love,  and  the 
intolerable  compact  he  had  made  with  Euroda. 

The  doctor  in  the  morning  found  the  young  lieutenant  in  & 
high  state  of  fever,  and  in  his  opinion  slightly  delirious,  and  he 
reported  to  the  captain  that  Takagi  was  Ukely  to  develop  pneu- 
monia as  a  result  of  the  immersion  of  the  previous  day.  As  far  as 
Takagi  was  concerned  his  brain  remained  clear,  and  after  many- 
hours  of  weary  thought  he  decided  that  his  only  course  was  to 
commit  suicide,  thereby  paying  Euroda  and  freeing  0  Takke  San. 
Towards  evening  he  pretended  to  sleep,  and  finding  himself  un- 
watched,  he  slipped  from  his  cabin  on  deck,  and  so  overboard. 

•  ••••■•a 

A  weeping  mousmee  brought  the  news  to  0  Takke  San  as  she 
lay  in  her  room  on  a  mat  covered  with  a  thick  '  futon.'  A  tele- 
gram had  been  received  in  Tokio  saying  that  Lieutenant  Takagi  in 
delirium  of  pneumonia,  contracted  after  immersion,  the  result  of  a 
gallant  rescue  of  a  Russian  officer,  had  jumped  overboard  and  been 
drowned. 

The  poor  little  girl  received  the  news  calmly. 

'  Why  do  you  cry  ?  *  she  said.  '  Of  course  he  was  brave. 
Think,  it  would  be  0  so  long  before  he  could  join  me  had  he  remained 
with  the  fleet,  and  now  he  has  gone  over,  and  I  may  join  him  in  a 
few  days.' 

The  next  day  they  brought  0  Takke  San  his  last  letter. 

^  See ! '  she  cried,  '  he  can  still  write  to  me.'  And  then  she 
read  his  Jast  miserable,  heart-broken  letter  in  which  he  had  almost 
foretold  what  his  death  would  be.  A  look  of  triumph  spread  over 
her  pale  face. 

'  My  lord  has  only  gone  over  to  await  me.  He  died  to  save  me 
from  Euroda.  I  know  it.  It  was  no  delirium  he  suffered  from. 
I  shall  meet  him  almost  at  once.  0  my  love,  my  king !  See,  I 
can  sleep  the  next  few  hours  0  so  sweetly,  and  when  I  wake  he  will 
clasp  me  in  his  arms.' 

So  0  Takke  San  slept,  clasping  his  last  dear  letter  to  her  bosom. 
What  mattered  it  that  her  poor  Uttle  room  was  denuded  of  all  its 
luxuries  and  ornaments !  She  was  going  in  a  few  short  hours  to 
her  lover,  and  those  hours  were  spent  in  child-Uke  sleep. 

Even  the  placid  Daibutsu  himself  must  have  smiled  when  he 
saw  the  rapturous  meeting  of  those  two  lovers  among  the  immortals. 

H.  L.  NoRRis. 
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The  Spoils  of  Office. 


"117  HY  does  every  Government  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  responsi- 
T  f  bility  and  drudgery  of  office  ?  Wherefore  the  feverish 
eagerness  of  every  Opposition  to  take  the  burdens  of  the  Empire 
upon  its  shoulders  ?  Does  the  phrase  '  the  Spoils  of  Office ' 
explain  the  mystery  of  the  immense  difficulty  there  always  is  in 
turning  the  '  ins '  out,  and  the  little  persuasion  which  is  necessary 
to  induce  the  '  outs '  to  go  in  ?  Surely  here  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  pubUc  interest,  which  is  weU  worth  investigation. 

The  present  salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  fixed  in 
1831,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Conmions,  appointed  by  the  Whig  Administration  under  Earl 
Grey,  better  known  as  the  Reform  Ministry,  on  their  accession  to 
office  in  1830.  The  official  emoluments  again  underwent  examina- 
tion in  1850  by  another  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  reported 
in  favour,  practically,  of  the  retention  of  the  1831  settlement.  On 
this  Committee  of  fifteen  members,  presided  over  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  were  rigid  economists  like  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Ricardo.  '  For  these  offices,'  they  report,  '  it  is  requi- 
site to  secure  the  services  of  men  who  combine  the  highest  talents 
with  the  greatest  experience  in  public  affairs ;  and  considering  the 
rank  and  importance  of  the  offices,  and  the  labour  and  responsi- 
bility incurred  by  those  who  hold  them,  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  salaries  of  these  offices  were  settled  in  1831  at  the 
lowest  amount  which  is  consistent  ¥ath  the  requirements  of  the 
public  service.' 

There  are  sixty-two  political  offices,  and  the  salaries  amount 
altogether  to  158,5812.  per  annum.  It  does  not  seem  an  extravagant 
sum,  considering  the  number  of  Ministers  among  whom  it  is  divided, 
their  undoubted  abiUty  on  the  whole,  the  exacting  nature  and 
immense  responsibility  of  their  labours,  their  devotion  to  duty, 
and  the  vastness  and  wealth  of  the  Empire  whose  affairs  they 
administer.    Moreover,  apart  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
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the  utmost  salary  to  which  a  statesman  can  attain  is  SOOOZ.  a  year. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  salary.  But  of  the  sixty-two 
offices  in  the  administration  it  is  attached  only  to  seven,  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  other  posts  range  downwards  to  3342.  per 
annum. 

The  Prime  Minister  receives  no  salary,  his  position  being  un- 
known to  and  unrecognised  by  statute  law.  Some  office  of  State 
¥ath  nominal  duties,  and  carrying  a  salary — usually  that  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury — ^is  accordhigly  held  by  the  Premier.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or,  as  he  is  fully  described,  '  First 
Commissioner  for  executing  the  office  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,'  has  associated  ¥ath  him  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  three  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
control  of  the  nation's  purse.  The  post  is  now  a  sinecure  in  the 
departmental  sense,  no  duties  being  attached  to  it,  but  it  carries  a 
salary  of  5000Z.  per  annum  and  an  official  residence,  10  Downing 
Street.  These  have  been  the  emoluments  of  the  office  since  1780. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  no 
work  to  do.  As  head  of  the  Grovemment  his  duties  are  most 
responsible,  laborious,  and  varied,  for  they  mean  the  general  super- 
vision of  every  department  of  the  State,  and  of  all  important 
political  affaira,  domestic,  colonial,  and  foreign. 

Of  the  Prime  Ministers  who  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
some  have  been  not  only  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  but  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Pitt  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  well 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  his  long  term  of  office  from  1783 
to  1801.  Henry  Addington,  who  succeeded  Pitt  as  Premier,  was 
also  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Pitt,  on  returning  to  power  in  1804,  again  filled  the  two  offices ; 
and  the  precedent  was  followed  by  Perceval  and  Canning  when  each 
was  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  first  brief  three-months' 
administration  of  1834-35  was  also  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Gladstone  both  in  his  first 
administration,  1868-74,  and  in  his  second,  1880-85,  was  for  a  time 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  well  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Prime  Ministers,  from  Pitt  to  Canning,  who  were  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  drew  the  salaries 
of  both  offices,  then  amounting  to  10,398i. ;  but  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  1831 ,  it  was  decided  that  in  the  event 
of  both  positions  being  again  held  by  one  Minister,  there  should 
be  a  saving  of  half  the  salary  of  the  second  office.  Peel  and  Glad- 
stone, accordin^y,  were  paid  only  at  the  rate  of  7500Z.  a  year — the 
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full  salary  of  each  office  being  fixed  at  50001.  in  1831— for  the  time 
that  each  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Lord  Salisbury  made  a  new  departure  by  acting  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  well  as  Prime  Minister 
in  his  three  administrations,  his  salary  being  the  60002.  which  he 
drew  as  Foreign  Minister.  The  labours  of  these  Premiers,  who,  in 
addition  to  supervising  everything,  administered  a  special  depart- 
ment, and  particularly  a  department  so  onerous  as  that  of  the 
Treasury  or  the  Foreign  Office,  must  indeed  have  been  immense. 
It  is  improbable,  now  that  the  labours  and  responsibiUties  of  office 
are  increasing  every  year,  that  the  herculean  task  will  ever  be 
undertaken  again.  But  itls  evident  that  our  Prime  Ministers  have 
never  shirked  work  while  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  office. 

The  effective  chief  of  the  department  which  controls  the  collec- 
tion and  expenditure  of  the  national  revenue  is  not  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  is  a 
hard-worked  Minister,  and  not  often  are  his  duties  in  the  imposition 
and  remission  of  taxation  brightened  by  the  sunshine  of  popular, 
favour.  '  Tou  have  held  for  a  long  time  the  most  unpopular  office 
of  the  State,'  Gladstone  wrote  to  his  fallen  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Robert  Lowe,  who  had  come  to  grief  over  an  attempt  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  matches  in  1873.  Gladstone  was  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  for  he  had  himself  filled  for  years  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  *  No  man  can  do  his  duty  in  that 
office,  and  be  popular  whUe  he  holds  it,'  he  went  on,  in  the  same 
letter  of  sympathy  to  his  colleague.  '  I  could  easily  name  the  two 
worst  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  last  forty  years ;  against 
neither  of  them  did  I  ever  hear  a  word  while  they  were  in  (I  might 
almost  add,  nor  for  them  after  they  were  out) :  '^  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  revile  you."  You  have  fought  for  the  pubUc, 
tooth  and  hail.  Tou  have  been  under  a  storm  of  unpopularity ; 
but  not  a  fiercer  one  than  I  had  to  stand  in  1860,  when  hardly 
anyone  dared  to  say  a  word  for  me ;  but,  certainly,  it  was  one  of 
my  best  years  of  service,  even  though  bad  be  the  best.'  The 
salary  attached  to  this  arduous  office  before  1831  was  5398J., 
which  was  made  up  of  fees  from  different  sources.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  1831  it  was  reduced  to  a  fixed  sum 
of  50007.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  also  an  official 
readence,  11  Downing  Street. 

There  is  also  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  who  assists 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  administration  of  his  depart- 
ment.   He  is  paid  20007.  a  year.     It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
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survival  of  forms  in  the  Constitution  long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
have  any  practical  appUcation  that  the  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  are  still  supposed  to 
exercise  some  control  over  the  department.  The  formula  in- 
variably employed  in  the  official  letters  of  the  Treasury  runs  : 
'  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  My  Lords  do  not  see  their 

way  to  sanction'  the  expenditure .'     Yet  the   three  Junior 

Lords  of  the  Treasury  have,  as  such,  no  official  business  whatever. 
An  interesting  account  of  their  installation  in  office,  and  of  what 
happens  afterwards,  has  been  given  by  one  who  was  himself  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  On  their  appointment  they  assemble  in  a 
room  at  the  Treasury  and  take  their  places  at  a  table.  A  solemn 
official  appears  and  says,  ^  Will  your  Lordships  allow  your  secre- 
tary to  enter  ? '  They  bow,  and  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  comes  in.  '  Will  your  Lordships  allow  your  secretary 
to  take  a  seat  at  the  table  ? '  the  official  then  asks.  Again  they 
bow,  and  the  Fincmcial  Secretary  sits  down.  They  then  disappear, 
and  the  department  sees  them  no  more. 

What,  then,  do  the  Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  do  for  their 
salary  of  lOOOL  a  year  each  ?  Their  duties,  according  to  an 
amusing  definition  once  given  by  Canning,  are,  always  to  be  at  St. 
Stephen's,  to  keep  a  House,  and  to  cheer  the  Ministers.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  assistant  Whips  of  the  party  in  office.  The  Chief  Whip 
also  fills  a  sinecure  post  which  used  to  be  styled  the  Patronage 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  has  of  late  years  been  called  the 
ParUamentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  which  carries  a  salary 
of  20(X)Z.  per  annum.  The  constitution  knows  not  the  Whip,  any 
more  than  the  Prime  Minister,  and,  like  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Whip  is  provided  for  by  an  office  to  which  there  is  a  salary  but  no 
duty  attached. 

For  a  century  before  1782  there  were  two  joint  Secretaries  of 
State.  One  had  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the  northern 
States  of  Europe  ;  the  other  dealt  with  matters  affecting  the  southern 
countries  of  the  Continent,  and  Home  affairs,  which  included 
Lreland  and  the  Colonies.  In  1782  there  was  a  redistribution  of 
their  duties,  and  each  got  a  distinctive  title.  The  former  was 
caUed  '  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Ai^airs,'  and  was  given 
control  of  the  relation  of  the  Kingdom  with  all  foreign  States ; 
and  the  latter  was  styled  '  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment,' which  included  Great  Britain,  Ireland  (which  then  had  her 
own  ParUament),  and  the  Colonies.  There  was  also  at  this  time  a 
Minister  called  '  Secretary  at  War,'  who  was  a  subordinate  of  the 
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Home  Office,  and  responsible  for  the  land  forces  of  the  Crown. 
In  1794  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  created ;  and  in  1801 
the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  were  transferred  to  him  from  the  Home 
Department.  But  in  1854,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  the 
War  Minister  was  relieved  of  all  Colonial  business,  which  was  vested 
in  a  new  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  1858,  after  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  when  the  authority  and  power  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Grovemment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  was  first  appointed.  The  salcury  of  each  of 
the  five  Secretaries  of  State  is  50002.  per  annum.  Each  is  assisted 
in  the  work  of  his  department  by  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  paid  1500J. ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  War  Office  there  is  an 
additional  Parliamentary  official  known  as  the  Financial  Secretary, 
who  also  receives  15002.  a  year. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  paid  4500Z.  He,  like  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  has  two  subordinate  officials  in  Parlia- 
ment— tiie  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who  gets  2000J.  a 
year,  and  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  gets  lOOOi.  a  year. 

One  of  the  busiest  Ministers  in  the  adnmiistration  is  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade^  The  work  of  the  department  is  very  diversi- 
fied. It  covers  aU  matters  affecting  trade  and  commerce,  railways, 
trams,  canals,  harbours,  lighthouses,  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
gas  and  water  works.  The  salary  of  the  President  is  2000Z.  In 
1904  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  recommended  that  the 
department  should  be  reorganised,  and  placed  on  a  more  business- 
like and  efficient  footing  under  a  'Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,'  to  be  paid  50002.  a  year,  the  salary  of  a  Secretary  of 
State.  A  Bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
is  included  in  the  Government's  progranune  of  business  for  the 
present  Session.  There  is  also  a  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  is  paid  12002.  a  year,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  to  15002.,  the  salary  of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State.  Another 
busy  Minister  is  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a 
department  created  in  1871.  He  controls  local  authorities  and  has 
charge  of  the  public  health.  His  saUry  is  20002.  per  annum,  and 
his  ParUamentary  Secretary  gets  12002. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  1889.  In  1903  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  relating  to  fisheries  were  transferred 
to  this  department,  and  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of  'The 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.'  It  has  a  President,  who  is 
paid  20002.  a  year,  but  has  no  ParUamentary  Secretary.     The 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  a  salcury  of  2000{.,  and  is 
assisted  in  the  work  of  controlling  our  great  system  of  national 
education  by  a  Parliamentary  Secretary,  who  gets  12001.  The 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  head  of  the  Office  of  Works,  which 
performs  overseeing  duties  in  connection  with  royal  palaces,  State 
buildings  and  royal  parks,  has  2000Z.  per  annum.  The  Post- 
master-General receives  6001.  a  year  more,  or  26002.,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  more  onerous  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  control 
of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services. 

The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  paid  44251.  The  salary  was 
formerly  5600^  The  Committee  on  Official  Salaries,  in  1850, 
recommended  its  reduction  to  30002. ;  but  it  was  fixed  at  40001. 
with  an  extra  allowance  of  4252.  for  the  special  expenses  of  the 
post.  The  Chief  Secretary  has  also  an  official  residence  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  He  is  paid  double  the  salcury  of  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  State — besides  his  extra  allowance — because  he  is 
exposed  to  large  additional  expense  by  being  obliged  to  reside 
partly  in  London  and  partly  in  Dublin.  Formerly  the  Chief 
Secretary  was  subordinate  to  the  Home  Office,  but  he  has  been  for 
many  years  independent  of  all  control  by  that  department.  His 
fuU  title  is  ^  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.' 
The  relations  between  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  his  Chief  Secretary 
have,  however,  become  inverted  in  recent  times.  IH^  Chief  Secre- 
tary is  now  solely  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  administration 
of  Irish  affairs ;  and  the  Viceroyalty  has  become  more  and  more  a 
position  of  dignity  rather  than  of  political  power.  The  most 
highly  paid  office  in  the  administration  is  that  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  salary  being  20,000Z.  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of 
27692.  4$.  8(2.  for  outfit  on  appointment,  and  an  official  residence  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  known  as  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  as  well  as  apart- 
ments in  DubUn  Castle.  There  is  also  a  political  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  created  in  1899, 
to  which  a  salary  of  12002.  a  year  is  attached. 

A  more  hard-worked  Minister  than  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  is  not  in  the  administration.  Mr.  George  Wyndham, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  20,  1905,  said, 
'  Owing  to  the  exacting  demands  that  Ireland  makes  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  a  Minister,  I  had  not  enjoyed  a  holiday  for  six 
years.'  The  corresponding  office  for  Scotland  is  of  far  less  respon- 
sibility.   The  salary  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  is  2,0002.  a  year. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  as  head  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Courts  of  Justice,  is  the  highest  judicial  official  in  the  land. 
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Ab  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  presides  over  that  assembly 
when  it  sits  either  as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature  or  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  The  salary  attached  to  the  office  is 
10,OOW. — 4000Z.  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  6000Z.  as 
Judge.  There  is  also  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Lreland,  who  gets  80002. 
a  year.  Lideed,  the  best-paid  posts  in  the  Government  are  the 
le^.  The  Attorney-General  has  a  salary  of  70002.,  and  the 
Solicitor-General  60002. ;  and  both  receive,  in  addition,  high  fees 
for  cases  they  conduct  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  in  the  law  courts. 
According  to  a  Parliamentary  return  published  in  1895,  the  highest 
sum  paid  in  salaries  and  fees  to  the  Attomey-Greneral  in  any  year 
between  1880  and  1895  was  in  1893-94,  when  the  total  reached 
20,2852.,  this  being  made  up  as  follows :  Salary,  70002. ;  fees, 
12,6352. ;  clerks,  6502.  The  Attomey-Greneral  that  year  was  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  and  his  exceptionally  high  fees  were  due  to  his 
appearance  in  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration.  The  lowest  point 
reached  during  the  fifteen  years  was  in  1889-90,  when  the  total 
was  91792.  The  highest  remuneration  received  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  between  1880  and  1895  was  in  1888-89,  when  60002.  was 
paid  in  salary  and  50562.  in  fees — ^total,  11,0562. ;  and  the  lowest 
was  in  1891-92,  when  the  emoluments  fell  to  71682.  In  1903  the 
salary  and  fees  of  the  Attorney-General  amounted  to  19,921  7^.  9(2., 
and  the  salary  and  fees  of  the  Solicitor-General  to  13,0682.  19«.  3(2. 
In  1904  the  emoluments  were — ^Attorney-General,  12,9932. ;  Solicitor- 
Greneral,  97482.  They  are  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  on  legal  questions.  Both  also  expound  and  defend  legal 
sections  of  Government  Bills  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  is  paid  50002.  and  fees,  and  the 
Solidtor-Greneral  for  Scotland  20002.  and  fees.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland,  the  Attomey-Greneral  gets  50002.  and  fees,  which  amounted 
in  1904  to  70002. ;  and  the  Solicitor-General  20002.  and  fees, 
which  in  the  same  year  reached  40002. 

There  are  three  sinecure  posts  in  the  administration.  The 
first  in  dignity  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  He  pre- 
sides at  the  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  practically  the 
only  occasion  on  which  all  its  members  assemble  is  at  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  that  ancient 
body  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  new  sovereign. 
Formerly  the  Lord  President  was  the  chairman  of  certain  com- 
mittees of  the  Privy  Council,  which  were  long  ago  abolished. 
In  1837,  when  Lord  John  Russell  took  the  first  step  to  estabUsh 
a  system  of  national  education,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
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was  appointed  to  administer  tke  moneys  which  Parliament  voted 
for  the  purpose,  and  over  its  deliberations  the  Lord  President 
presided.  In  1855  a  new  office  was  created — that  of  Vice-President 
of  the  Comicil — which  in  time  became  vested  with  all  the  administra- 
tive duties  in  connection  with  education,  and  that,  too,  disappeared 
when  the  Board  of  Education  was  created  in  1899.  In  like  manner 
the  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  in  regard  to  trade  have  long  since 
been  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  its  duties  in  regard  to 
public  health  have  gone  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Again, 
the  Lord  President  controlled  the  exercise  of  the  statutory  powers 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  cattle- 
disease  ;  but  the  recent  creation  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture  took 
that  work  out  of  his  hands  and  left  him  without  any  business. 
The  office  carries  a  salary  of  20002. 

The-office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  is  a  survival  from  the  historic 
past  when  the  Privy  Council  sought  to  restrain  the  acts  of  the 
Crown  by  insisting  that  the  Lord  Chcmcellor  should  not  affix  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Great  Seal  to  any  grant,  or  patent,  or  writ 
which  the  Sovereign  desired  to  issue,  without  their  authorisa- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  warrant  under  the  Privy  Seal.  In  these 
happy  days  of  ParUamentary  government,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
has  no  departmental  duties,  but  he  gets  a  salary  of  20002.  a  year. 
The  office  is  generally  bestowed  upon  an  aged  and  experienced 
peer  whose  counsel  is  desired  at  the  deUberations  of  the  Cabinet. 

Another  office  of  dignity  rather  than  of  responsibility  is  that  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  duties — ^in  connec- 
tion with  the  control  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy,  which  are 
vested  in  the  Sovereign  and  his  heirs — ^are  purely  nominal,  so  that 
he  is  free  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  any  member  of  the  administra- 
tion when  hard  pressed  in  ParUament  or  by  departmental  work. 
He  is  paid  20002.  per  annum  for  his  services. 

In  addition  to  the  ministerial  offices,  there  are  a  number  of 
posts  in  the  Royal  Household,  which,  Uke  those  in  the  administra- 
tion, are  vacated  at  a  change  of  Government.  The  Master  of  the 
Horse  is  paid  25002.  per  annum.  There  was  also  the  Master  of 
the  Buckhounds,  with  a  salary  of  15002. ;  but  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  the  Royal  hunt  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  post  was  not  filled  by  the  present  (xovemment. 
The  Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are  each  paid  20002. ; 
the  Vice-Chamberlain,  9002. ;  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household  and 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Household  9042.  each.  There  are  also  seven 
Lords-in- Waiting,  each  of  whom  has  7022.  per  annum ;  a  ParUa- 
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mentary  Groom-m-Waiting  at  3342. ;  a  Captain  of  the  Teomen  of 
the  Guaidy  and  a  Captain  of  the  Corps  of  6entlemen-at-Arms, 
each  at  12002. ;  and  a  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  is  generally  a 
duchess,  at  5002.  The  duties  attached  to  these  offices  are  of  a 
ceremonial  character,  and  are  exceedingly  light.  But  the  appoint- 
ments enable  the  (Government  to  secure,  principally  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  services  of  men  competent  to  assist  them  in  different 
capacities  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Finally,  there  is  one 
unpaid  Minister  in  the  administration,  and  that  is,  strange  to  say, 
the  Paymaster-General.  He  is  the  head  of  the  office  which  makes 
the  payments  required  by  the  different  departments  of  State  out  of 
the  sums  voted  for  the  purpose  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
placed  to  his  account  by  the  Treasury.  He  issues  the  warrants 
for  the  salaries  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry,  and  gets  nothing 
himself.  What  a  tantaUsing  position !  But  it  is  not  salary,  it  is 
position,  which  is  the  attraction ;  and  the  Paymaster-General, 
though  unpaid,  is  a  member  of  the  administration. 

A  Minister  may  look  forward  to  a  pension  on  retiring  from 
office  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service.  An  ex-Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  receives  60002.  a  year,  but  in  consideration 
of  the  pension  continues  to  act  as  a  Law  Lord.  An  ex-Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  gets  36922.  %8,  Id.,  the  penny,  no  doubt, 
like  the  more  substantial  remainder  of  the  pension,  being  duly 
paid  quarterly  in  farthings.  These  pensions  are  payable  as  a 
matter  of  course,  however  brief  may  have  been  the  periods  of 
service,  la  the  corrupt  stage  of  political  life,  when  probity  often 
sat  loose  upon  public  men,  there  were  numerous  fat  pensions  and 
sinecure  offices  for  Ministers  who  were  needy  or  simply  greedy ; 
but  as  political  morality  developed  with  the  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  as  the  taxpayer  grew  impatient  of  his  increasing 
burdens,  this  egregious  sjrstem  of  growing  rich  or  repairing  broken 
fortunes  at  the  public  expense  gradually  came  to  an  end.  In 
1869,  the  granting  of  pensions  to  ex-Ministers  was  relieved  of  even 
the  suspicion  of  venality  by  the  passing  of  the  Political  Offices 
Pensions  Act.  Three  classes  of  pensions  for  ex-Ministers  were 
created — ^namely,  a  first-class  pension  of  20002.  a  year,  for  four 
years'  service  in  an  office  of  not  less  than  60002.  a  year ;  a  second- 
class  pension  of  12002.,  for  five  years'  service  in  an  office  of  less 
than  60002.  and  not  less  than  20002.  a  year ;  and  a  third-class 
pension  of  8002.  for  five  years'  service  in  an  office  of  less  than 
20002.  and  more  than  10002.  a  year.  The  period  of  service  may  be 
continuous,  or  at  different  times,  and  in  different  offices  of  the 
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same  class.  *'  No  new  pension  shall  be  granted  in  any  class  while 
four  pensions  in  that  class  are  subsisting/  sajB  the  Act,  '  nor  shall 
more  than  one  pension  under  the  Act  be  granted  in  the  same 
year.'  An  applicant  for  one  of  these  pensions  must  make  a  declara- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  position  as 
an  ex-Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  should  he  have  an  accession 
of  fortune  the  pension  is  to  be  relinquished.  It  is  also  provided 
that  should  the  pensioner  be  again  appointed  to  office  with  salary, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  draw  the  pension  while  he  is  in  office.  Only 
fourteen  ex-Ministers  have  been  obliged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Act  during  the  thirty-six  years  in  which  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gladstone,  in  his  last  term 
of  office,  had  come  to  hold  strongly  the  view  that  these  poUtical 
pensions  should  be  abolished.  '  He  was  only  deterred  from  trying 
to  carry  out  his  views,*  writes  Mr.  Johif  Morley  in  his  Life  of 
Oladstane,  'by  the  reminder  from  younger  Ministers,  not  tiiem- 
selves  applicants,  nor  ever  likely  to  be,  that  it  would  hardly 
be  a  gracious  thing  to  cut  off  benefactions  at  a  time  when  the 
bestowal  of  them  was  passing  away  from  him,  though  he  had  used 
them  freely  while  that  bestowal  was  within  his  reach.' 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  salaries  attached  to 
political  offices  are  more  than  fair  remuneration,  considering  the 
important  duties  and  weighty  responsibilities  of  these  positions. 
Two  curiously  opposite  tendencies  may  be  observed  to-day  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  an  economical  age. 
There  is  quite  a  rage  for  seeing  that  the  public  service  is  discharged 
at  the  smallest  possible  expense  consistent  with  efficiency.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  an  ever-growing  demand  for  the  widening 
of  the  sphere  of  the  State's  activity,  which,  of  course,  makes 
bigger  and  bigger  the  bill  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  year  after  year  to  the  nation  for  payment.  The  latter 
tendency  has  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  interference  by 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^the  legitimate  and  very 
proper  interference — ^in  the  most  minute  details  of  departmental 
administration.  There  has  been,  accordingly,  an  immense  increase 
in  the  duties  and  responsibiUties  of  every  Minister  of  State.  Lord 
Rosebery,  speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  Colman  Institute  for 
Working  Men,  at  Redhill,  Surrey,  in  November  1904,  claimed  for 
every  Minister  of  the  Crown  the  title  of  ^  a  working  man.'  It  is  a 
claim  easy  to  substantiate.  Think  of  all  that  falls  to  a  Minister  to 
do.  He  has  to  assist  in  framing  the  political  policy  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  to  defend  it  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  at  public 
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meetings.  He  has,  further,  to  frame  the  particular  measures  of 
his  office,  and  to  submit  them  to  ParUament.  He  has  to  discharge 
the  heavy  administrative  duties  of  his  office.  He  has  to  spend 
long  hours  in  Parliament,  at  the  call  of  the  division-bell,  which  is 
a  serious  hindrance  to  progress  in  his  work.  Said  Lord  Rosebery 
in  extremely  interesting  passages  : 

'  The  burden  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  very  heavy  one,  but 
it  was  as  the  burden  of  a  little  finger  in  reality  compared  with  the 
weight  that  rests  upon  Ministers  now.  At  comparatively  rare 
periods  messengers  arrived  from  the  Continent  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
Clovemment  laden  with  despatches  containing  all  the  news  that 
was  then  to  be  given,  very  often  very  old,  sometimes,  I  suspect, 
worthless  because  it  was  so  old ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  fixed  and 
periodical  arrival,  which  might  be  anticipated  and  could  be  me^ured. 
But  now,  with  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  Minister  has  no 
limit  or  bounds  to  his  responsibilities  or  his  activities.  He  lives 
at  one  end  of  a  wire  which  is  firmly  fixed  in  his  entrails,  so  to  speak, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  fixed  at  any  centre  of  electrical  disturbance 
which  may  happen  in  the  universe,  and  is  constantly  giving  the 
Minister  shocks  of  the  most  serious  kind.  Never  for  a  moment — 
diat  is  my  point — is  he  free  from  the  strain  and  stress  of  nerves, 
brain,  and  body  which  make  his  occupation  almost  a  superhuman 
one.* 

Still,  official  salaries  stand  to-day  exactly  as  they  were  fixed  in 
1831.  Gladstone  had  a  passion  for  economy.  He  even  grudged 
expenditure  on  the  garden  of  his  official  residence  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  in  Downing  Street,  so  eager  was  his  desire  to  save 
the  national  exchequer.  But  he  always  considered  that  he  earned 
his  salary  as  a  Minister  of  State.  John  Bright,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  curious  compunctious  visiting  of  shame  when  the  quarterly 
cheque  for  his  official  salary  arrived.  '  There  I  don't  a  bit  agree 
with  you.  Bright,'  said  Gladstone,  to  whom  he  once  disclosed  his 
feelings.  *  I  had  rather  take  my  official  money  than  anything  I 
receive  from  land,  for  I  know  I  have  earned  every  penny  of  it.' 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  rewards  of  public 
service,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  attain  to  office  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  The  posts  are  few,  the  aspirants  are  many,  the  com- 
petition is  keen.  Apart  from  the  three  peers  of  the  Blood  Royal, 
and  the  twenty-aix  spiritual  peers,  who  are  ineligible  for  office, 
there  are  at  present  574  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  cmd 
670  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  a  total  of  1244,  who  are 
qualified,  at  least  as  members  of  ParUament,  to  fill  the  sixty-two 
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offices  in  the  administration,  with  the  exception  of  Mistress  of  the 
Robes  in  the  Royal  Household. 

Some  favourites  of  fortune  attain  to  office  while  yet  they  are 
young.  But  most  members  of  Parliament  never  reach  it,  even 
after  long  and  brilliant  careers  in  public  life.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  Fox,  who  was  forty  years  in  Parliament — shaving 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  was  nineteen,  and  retained 
his  seat  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine — ^held  Cabinet  office 
for  only  about  eighteen  months.  In  1782  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  three  months  in  the  Rockingham  Administration ;  in 
1783  he  filled  the  same  office  for  nine  months  during  his  coalition 
with  Lord  North,  joint  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  as  Premier,  nominally  rather  than  effectually  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Then  followed  twenty-three  years  of  Opposition 
during  the  long  and  brilliant  ascendency  of  William  Pitt.  In 
January  1806  Pitt  died,  and  in  the  Grenville  Government  which 
followed  Fox  returned  to  office  for  the  third  time  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Once  more  his  tenure  of  the  office  was  brief.  After  eight 
months  it  was  brought  to  an  end  by  his  premature  death  in  Sep- 
tember 1806. 

Fox  was  a  rake,  and,  being  a  younger  son,  naturally  he  was 
alwajrs  in  debt.  But  he  never  mourned  for  the  spoils  of  office  so 
that  he  could  the  more  freely  indulge  in  his  tastes  as  a  man  of 
pleasure.  He  desired  office  that  he  might  embody  his  political 
ideas  in  Acts  of  ParUament.  He  moved  his  famous  resolution  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  June  1806.  His  health  had  broken 
down,  and,  conscious  that  the  end  was  near  at  hand,  he  declared 
that  after  forty  years  of  public  life  he  should  retire,  feeling  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  if  he  carried  his  motion.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  99 — 114  voting  for  it,  and  only  15  against. 
It  was  practically  his  last  appearance  in  the  House,  as  a  few  dajrs 
later  disease  compelled  him  to  retire. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  Pitt,  as  a  Minister,  was  the  spoiled 
darling  of  fortune.  In  1782,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Shelbume  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  out  of  office  for  the  nine  months  in  1783  during 
which  Fox  and  North  were  in  power.  But  in  December  of  that 
year,  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Qovemment,  he  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  was  not  yet  twenty-five.  He  held  these  offices 
for  the  unbroken  term  of  seventeen  years.  As  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  he  had  5000Z.   a  year,  and  53982.  a  year  as  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer.  He  had,  besides,  the  official  residence  in  Downing 
Street.  The  Clerkship  of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure  office  worth  3000/. 
a  year,  fell  vacant  on  Pitt's  accession  to  power ;  and  in  that  age  of 
jobs  it  was  deemed  a  remarkable  instance  of  disinterestedness  that, 
instead  of  taking  the  place  himself,  and  thus  acquiring  an  inde- 
pendence for  life,  he  should  give  it  to  a  friend.  But  on  the  death  of 
Lord  North  in  1792,  Greorge  III.  appointed  him  to  the  sinecure  office 
of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  with  a  sala]^  of  4000/. — reduced 
by  payments  to  subordinates  to  30802. — and  tiie  seaside  residence 
of  Walmer  Castle.  For  eight  years,  therefore,  he  had  10,398/.  per 
annum,  and  for  another  nine  years,  13,478/.  per  annum,  from  the 
State.  Tet  on  his  resignation  in  1801 — owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  King  to  sanction  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  without 
which  Pitt  regarded  the  Union  with  Lreland  which  he  had  just 
carried  as  incomplete — ^he  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  45,000/. 
As  his  official  aalaries  were  stopped — though,  of  course,  he  retained 
the  4000/.  a  year  as  Lord  Warden — he  was  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  into  prison  as  a  debtor.  The  merchants  of  London  offered 
him  a  free  ^  of  100,000/.,  and  the  King  tendered  him  30,000/. 
from  his  Privy  Purse,  so  that  he  might  extricate  himself  from  his 
unpleasant  predicament.  He  declined  both  offers.  He,  however, 
accepted  from  fourteen  personal  friends  and  political  supporters 
11,700/.  as  a  loan,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  discharge  the  most 
pressing  of  his  creditors.  In  May  1804  he  returned  to  power  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Prime  Minister,  and  again  drew  the  double  salaries  of  10,398/. 
until  he  died»  in  office,  on  January  23,  1806.  His  debts  were  paid 
by  ParUament.  They  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  40,000/., 
exclusive  of  the  11,700/.  advanced  to  him  in  1801  by  his  friends, 
who  now  declined  repayment. 

What  was  the  explanation  of  Pitt's  indebtedness  ?  His  private 
life  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  pure.  His  one  dissipation 
was  an  extra  bottle  of  port.  He  was  a  bachelor.  A  man  of  cold 
and  shy  manners,  he  had  few  friends— his  nose,  as  Romney  said, 
was  turned  up  to  all  mankind — ^he  mixed  little  in  society,  and 
he  was  not  given  to  hospitality.  Yet  with  13,478/.  a  year,  and 
town  and  seaside  houses  ^free  of  coal,  candles,  and  taxes' — to 
quote  tiie  official  phrase  of  the  time — in  each  of  which  he  main* 
tained  but  a  plain  and  inexpensive  establishment,  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-seven,  owing  51,700/.  The  only  explanation  of 
the  mystery  that  has  been  advanced  is  that,  so  absorbed  was  Pitt 
in  public  life,  and  so  indifferent  was  he  to  money,  he  neglected 
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his  private  aflairs  and  was  robbed  by  his  servants.  It  was  an 
hereditary  weakness,  perhaps.  His  father,  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham, 
of  whose  private  life  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote,  *'  It  was  stained  by 
no  vices,  nor  sullied  by  any  meanness,'  died  in  debt  to  the  eirtent 
of  20,0002.,  which  Parliament  paid,  as  well  as  settling  an  annuity 
of  4000Z.  a  year  on  his  successors  in  the  earldom. 

^  Dispensing  for  near  twenty  years  the  favours  of  the  Crown/ 
says  Canning  in  the  epitaph  he  wrote  of  William  Pitt,  ^  he  lived 
without  ostentation  and  he  died  poor.'  Further  than  this  it  is 
now  impossible  to  carry  the  story  of  the  material  result  to  himself 
of  Pitt's  o£5cial  career.  But  these  happy  words  are  of  general 
application  as  a  tribute  to  the  devotion,  honesty,  and  self-sacrifioe 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  Prime 
Minister  who  grew  rich  in  office.  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was 
assassinated  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  11, 
1812,  left  his  family  so  iU-provided  for  that  Parhament  had  to  come 
to  their  assistance.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Parliament  acted 
handsomely.  It  made  a  grant  of  50,0001.  to  the  family,  and 
voted  to  the  widow  a  pension  of  2000Z.  a  year,  which  on  her  death 
was  to  be  continued  to  the  eldest  son  and  increased  to  30001. 
Lord  John  Russell,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  declared  that  no  man  could  fill  any  of  the  high  offices 
of  the  State  unless  he  had  a  private  fortune.  'For  my  part,' 
said  he,  *'  I  never  had  a  debt  in  my  life  till  I  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.'  It  is  necessary  for  a  Minister  largely  to  increase  his 
expenditure  in  order  to  meet  the  calls  and  claims  of  his  position. 
He  must  live  in  a  better  style  in  office  than  in  opposition.  A 
large  house,  servants,  and  csuriages  are  essential  to  the  fulfilling 
his  social  obligations.  '  It  I  recollect  aright,'  said  Lord  John 
Russell  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Official  Salaries  in  1850,  'when 
Monsieur  de  Tercy  went  from  France  to  endeavour  to  make 
peace  with  the  Dutch  Grovemment,  he  was  very  much  struck,  on 
calling  upon  the  Grand  Pensionary,  to  find  the  door  opened  by  a 
servant-maid,  and  he  thought  it  showed  very  great  republican 
simplicity;  and  no  doubt  it  was  very  becoming.  But  I  think 
that  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  only  a  housemaid  to  open  the  door, 
and  foreign  Ministers  called  there,  everybody  would  say  that  he 
was  very  mean  and  unfit  for  his  situation.'  Palmerston  at  the 
time  was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  was  noted  for  his  lavish  hospitality. 
When  Gladstone  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  in  1868  he  removed 
to  Carlton  House  Terrace.  In  1875,  after  his  defeat  at  the  polls, 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  they  must  retrench  their  expenditure. 
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'  The  truth  is/  he  says,  ^  that  innocently  and  from  special  causes 
we  have,  on  the  whole,  been  housed  better  than  according  to  our 
circumstances.  All  along  Carlton  House  Terrace,  I  think,  you 
would  not  find  anyone  with  less  than  20,000{.  a  year,  and  most  of 
them  with  much  more.'  His  official  salary  was  but  50002. ;  and 
when  it  was  stopped  he  retired  to  Harley  Street.  On  again  attaining 
to  the  Premiership,  he  migrated  from  the  brown  bed  to  the  blue, 
and,  in  the  exalted  region  of  Carlton  House  Terrace  once  more, 
spent  considerably  over  his  salary  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

The  emcduments  of  office  were  an  important  consideration  to 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  political  history.  Chatham,  Burke, 
Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Perceval,  and  Canning  had  no  hereditary 
fortunes,  and  if  there  were  not  adequate  salaries  attached  to  office, 
they  could  never  have  placed  their  great  abihties  at  the  service  of 
the  country.  Edmund  Burke,  whose  efforts  to  effect  economic 
reform  in  Ihe  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  led  to 
the  abolition  of  many  political  sinecures,  insisted,  nevertheless, 
that  reasonable  compensation  should  be  paid  to  Ministers.    Said  he  : 

*  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  if  men  were  willing  to 
serve  in  such  situations  without  salary,  they  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it.  Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by  the  motives 
to  ordinary  integrity.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  State 
which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare  and  heroic  virtues  will  be  sure 
to  have  its  superstructure  in  the  basest  profligacy  and  corruption. 
An  honourable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best  security  against  avarice 
and  rapacity,  as  in  all  things  else  a  lawful  and  regulated  enjojnnent 
is  the  best  security  against  debauchery  and  excess.' 

Moreover,  if  the  salaries  of  office  were  meagre,  statesmanship 
would  become  a  mere  appendage  of  wealth.  In  former  times  most 
of  the  offices  of  the  State  fell  to  members  of  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy with  ample  private  means  as  well  as  great  traditions  of 
pubUc  service.  To  these  men,  with  personal  fortunes  of  15,000/. 
or  20,000{.  a  year,  the  emoluments  of  office  may  have  meant  an 
unconsidered  trifle.  But  the  old  practice  of  confining  the  offices 
of  State  to  men  of  hereditary  position  and  wealth  no  longer  obtains. 
The  tendency  to  open  the  arena  of  statesmanship  to  all,  without 
distinction  of  birth  or  rank  or  fortune,  is  bound  to  obtain  greater 
force  as  time  progresses,  and  in  order  to  attract  to  the  service  of  the 
State  the  men  best  equipped  for  it  in  intellectual  ability,  business 
capacity,  and  practical  experience  in  affairs,  the  salaries  attached 
to  office  must  at  least  be  adequate. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  remuneration  is  not,  and  never 
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can  be,  the  attraction  of  the  public  service.  Those  are  few  who 
make  pohtics  a  profession.  Men  do  not  embark  on  a  poUtical 
career  with  the  object  of  attaining  office  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
in  the  way  in  which  men  choose  to  become  clergymen,  lawyers, 
or  doctors.  The  uncertainty  of  attaining  to  office,  and,  in  the 
event  of  reaching  the  goal,  the  inevitable  shortness  of  its  tenure, 
will  always  make  statesmanship  a  precarious  calling.  Members  of 
ParUament  are,  as  a  rule,  engaged  in  conmiercial  and  professioncd 
occupations,  and  they  follow  politics  as  a  concurrent  career.  A 
few  who  show  a  special  aptitude  for  official  life  ultimately  reach 
the  Treasury  Bench,  but  they  hold  on,  nevertheless,  to  the  estab- 
lished and  secure  positions  on  which  they  have  hitherto  depended 
for  their  bread-and-butter.  Some  aspire  to  office  because  of  the 
prominence  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  pubUc  eye.  Others 
are  animated  by  the  instinct  of  domination.  They  desire  power 
and  influence  for  the  pleasure  of  the  mere  exercise  of  authority. 
To  a  few,  no  doubt,  the  quarterly  cheque  is  the  attraction.  But 
the  main  motive  is,  surely,  an  aspiration  of  service,  not  of  aggran- 
disement — an  ambition  to  rule  the  State  for  its  good,  according 
to  certain  weU-established  political  opinions. 

*This  won't  do.  You  have  taken  the  Queen's  shilling.'  So 
said  DisraeU  to  a  member  of  his  administration  who  was  absent 
without  due  cause  from  a  division  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  Minister  has  to  be  reprimanded  by  his  chief 
for  laxity  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsibiUties  and  duties  either 
to  his  party  or  to  the  State.  The  administrators  of  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  have  always  been  noted  for  the  most  scrupulous  devotion 
to  the  pubhc  interest.  Happy  country !  It  has  men  of  the 
highest  class  of  abihty  and  integrity  ever  ready  to  take  its  burdens 
upon  their  shoulders.  So  rare  has  been  the  purely  selfish  statesman 
in  its  history  that  the  pubhc  confidence  in  the  honesty  or  dis- 
interestedness of  its  Ministers  is  imshakeable.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
follow  that  the  excellent  men  who  become  Ministers  are  always 
the  best  of  pohticians.  Personal  integrity  and  intellectual  abiUty 
are,  of  course,  some  assurance  of  wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  the 
State.  But  they  are  not  an  infallible  guarantee.  If  they  were, 
there  would  never  be  a  need  for  a  change  of  government.  It  has 
happened,  now  and  then,  that  the  principles  of  an  administration 
were  large  and  lofty  enough  to  bring  the  nation  to  ruin.  But  this 
much  is  true — ^that  if  Ministers  cling  to  office  in  times  of  party  stress 
and  difficulty,  it  is  not  because  of  the  emoluments  of  office.  It  is, 
in  the  main,  because  of  a  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Common- 
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wealth;  becaoBe  they  are  convinced  that  the  administration  of 
public  a£Eairs  in  the  light  of  their  party  principles  is  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  That — and,  feeling  they  would  be 
beaten  at  the  polls^  the  human  weakness  '  to  keep  out  the  other 
fellows.* 

Michael  MaoDonaoh. 
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Midsummer  in  Ireland, 


AMID  ^  the  green  hills  of  Erin '  the  midsummer  fires  still  blaze 
at  sunset  on  St.  John's  Eve,  just  as  they  did  when  the  Danish 
invaders  kindled  them  in  order  to  illuminate  the  sun-god,  Balder, 
on  his  downward  path  after  the  festival  of  the  summer  solstice,  or 
in  those  more  remote  times  when  the  Druids  offered  human  sacri- 
fices in  their  huge  midsmnmer  fires,  as  their  forefathers  did  centuries 
before  in  Phoenicia,  Persia,  and  Assjrria,  in  honour  of  Baal  or  Bel, 
Moloch  or  Astarte. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  custom  of  lighting  fires  on  Mid- 
summer Eve  is  of  Eastern  origin.  Those  who  watch  the  Irish 
peasants  driving  their  cattle  between  two  blazing  piles,  or  see  the 
young  men  leaping  over  the  glowing  embers,  as  the  bonfires  sink 
lower,  and  the  brief  darkness  of  the  midsummer  night  gives  place 
to  the  rose-flush  of  dawn,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded  of  that 

*  passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,'  so  strictly  forbidden  to  the 
Hebrews.  Whole  famiUes  pass  solemnly  between  two  fires,  or 
spring  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  flames. 

True,  the  simple  country-folk  imagine  they  are  performing 
these  mystic  rites  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  early 
missionaries,  finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  their  converts  keeping 
the  pagan  festivals,  transferred  them  to  the  saints,  and  midsummer 
was  assigned  to  St.  John — *  the  Ught  to  lighten  the  Gentiles ' — 
instead  of  to  Balder  or  Baal,  and  the  bonfires  were  called  '  Teine 
bheil  Eoin '  (John's  fires). 

Some  say  that  the  fires  were  transferred  from  May  Day  or 

*  Beltane ' — another  important  festival  held  by  the  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  British  Celts  in  honour  of  Baal,  or  Belus — ^to  midsummer ; 
others,  with  more  probabiUty,  assert  that  the  two  festivals  were 
quite  distinct.  However  this  may  be.  May  Day  is  still  called 
'  Bealtaine '  or  *'  Beltane '  in  both  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Sometimes  a  bone  is  laid  in  the  heart  of  the  blaze — doubthss 
it  represents  the  original  human  sacrifice  ;  in  fact,  some  derive  the 
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word  *  bonfiie '  from  this  practice,  others  say  it  is  not  Ixmey  but 
hoony  bene,  or  the  French  bon,  because  great  virtues  were  accredited 
to  the  midsummer  fires.  In  the  West  of  England,  where  they 
lingered  till  recently,  they  were  known  as  '  bleasing  fires,'  and  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  they  were  supposed  to  bring  good 
luck,  an  abundant  harvest,  and  freedom  from  disease  both  to 
man  and  beast — an  idea  which  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Ireland. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  fires  were  usually  lighted  at  mid- 
night.; but  in  Ireland  the  great  piles  of  wood,  coal,  or  turf  are  lighted 
at  sunset,  and  bum  all  night,  the  young  folk  singing  and  dancing 
round  the  leaping  flames,  their  elders  sitting  by  the  embers,  talking 
of  bygone  dayB,  and  telling  wonderful  stories  of  witch  and  fairy, 
chieftain  and  outlaw — all  the  wild  romantic  legends  of  Erin. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight,  far  out  in  the  green  heart  of  the  country, 
to  see  the  fires  springing,  one  after  another,  into  ruddy  light  on  the 
hillsides.  In  olden  days  no  fire  was  kindled  in  Ireland  on  Mid- 
summer Eve  till  the  great  pile  on  Tara  Hill  leaped  into  a  blaze, 
giving  the  signal  for  a  thousand  Baal  fires  to  gleam  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  from  the  Qiant's  Causeway  to  Cape 
Qear,  from  Dublin  Bay  to  Galway.  At  a  later  period,  Howth — 
the  bold  promontory  on  the  north  of  far-famed  Dublin  Bay — was 
the  starting-point,  but  for  centuries  each  district  and  parish  kindles 
the  blftze  when  and  where  it  pleases. 

The  great  heaps  of  fuel  may  be  composed  of  coal  or  coke,  furze 
branches  and  brushwood,  turf  and  bog  deal,  stubble  and  dried 
ferns — in  fact,  any  material  that  can  be  obtained.  A  few  twigs  of 
the  rowan  or  mountain  ash  almost  invariably  form  part  of  the 
combustibles,  for  this  tree  is  closely  connected  with  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  midsummer,  and  is  considered  an  antidote  to 
all  kinds  of  witchcraft.  A  bundle  of  the  slender  withes  of  the 
hasel — another  tree  credited  with  magic  powers — bound  with 
^  a  suggaun,'  or  rope  of  twisted  hay  or  straw,  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  blaze  by  a  ^  wise,'  or  '  knowledgeable  woman,'  and  a 
wisp  of  green  rushes  is  also  flung  into  the  heart  of  the  fire,  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  bunch  of  ^  the  herbs  of  St.  John ' — such 
as  mugwort,  rue,  plantain,  vervain,  and  St.  John's  Wort — a  custom 
also  observed  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  France,  and  Austria ;  but 
the  practice  of  offering  up  the  first  fruits  of  the  cattle  and  the 
crops  has  long  been  forgotten. 

Till  quite  recently  young  people  danced  the  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque ^  Snake  dance  '  round  the  fires,  joining  hands  to  form  a  long 
line,  which  curved  and  swayed  in  imitation  of  the  movements  of 
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a  serpent,  as  they  circled  ever  westward,  following  the  course  of 
the  sun,  whose  revolutions,  as  well  as  those  of  a  snake,  were  repre- 
sented by  this  *  Rinceadh'FadaJ* 

Dances  of  a  modem  type  have  completely  taken  its  place,  at 
all  events,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  large  villages ;  but 
it  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  a  modified  form  in  very  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  *  fad6,*  or  *  faddy,'  still  danced 
in  Cornwall  on  '  Furry  Day '  (May  8),  can  be  traced  to  this  ancient 
Celtic  sun-dance. 

By  the  time  the  fires  have  burned  low,  the  young  men  and 
boys  remove  their  hats  and  coats,  and  jump  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  flames.  Those  who  succeed  in  leaping  the  highest,  and 
clearing  the  glowing  pile  thrice,  are  supposed  to  be  secure  from  the 
powers  of  evil,  for  fire  is  considered  a  sacred  thing,  hated  by  witches 
and  fairies,  who  are  said  to  be  very  active  and  mischievous  on  this 
night,  and  are  supposed  to  raise  whirlwinds,  in  which  they  rush 
round  the  bonfires,  hoping  to  extinguish  them ;  but  jumping  over 
the  blaze  is  a  counter-charm,  and  if  some  of  the  flaming  brands, 
or  even  a  handful  of  the  glowing  ashes,  are  flung  boldly  at  the 
*  sidhe  gaoUhe '  (whirlwind  of  the  fairies),  the  '  good  people '  will 
have  to  fly. 

If  a  boy  and  girl  leap  hand  in  hand  over  the  blaze,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  married  before  the  year  is  out,  and  they  will  enjoy 
great  felicity,  and  will  always  be  faithful  to  each  other.  Riding 
on  the  same  horse  through  the  embers,  the  girl  mounted  pillion- 
fashion  behind  the  young  man,  is  said  to  have  the  same  effect. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  girls  wait  till  the  fires  have  burned  low — a 
very  necessary  precaution.  She  who  can  jump  backwards  and 
forwards  three  times  without  stopping  may  expect  good  luck  and 
a  husband  before  the  year  is  out.  After  the  girls  have  had  their 
turn,  the  married  women  walk  through  the  ashes,  or  between  the 
fires,  that  their  children  may  thrive,  and  their  worldly  goods 
increase.  Then  the  elder  men,  sometimes  on  horseback,  leap  over 
the  dying  blaze,  and  the  milch  cows  and  young  cattle  are  driven 
round  or  between  the  fires,  that  they  may  be  bee  from  disease  and 
witchcraft  till  next  midsunamer.  If  there  is  only  one  bonfire,  two 
persons  often  stand  one  at  each  side  of  it,  bearing  burning  sheaves 
of  straw  or  rushes,  called  ^  chars,'  with  which  they  strike  the  cattle 
on  the  back  or  side,  as  they  are  driven  by.  Sometimes  burning 
hazel-rods  are  used  instead  of  the  'rushy'  chars,  and  these  are 
afterwards  kept  to  drive  the  cattle  with. 

All  this  time  shouting,  singing,  and  storytelling  have  gone  on 
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incessantly,  and  when  morning  comes,  and  the  bonfire  is  '  black 
out/  everyone  tries  to  secure  a  fragment  of  the  charred  embers, 
and  it  is  thought  very  lucky  if  these  can  be  brought  home  without 
crumbling  to  pieces  or  falling.  Young  men  race  each  other  to 
see  who  will  get  home  first  with  the  sacred  fire,  for  he  who  does 
this  wiU  carry  with  him  '  the  luck  of  the  year.'  Finally  the  ashes 
are  scattered  over  the  fields  to  keep  blight  and  mildew  from  the 
crops. 

These  customs,  of  course,  are  peculiar  to  rural  districts ;  but 
in  many  towns  the  bonfiires  blaze  on  Midsummer  Eve,  and  people 
watch  all  night  beside  them.  In  Cork,  with  its  electric  trams  and 
factories,  and  many  other  signs  of  modem  civilisation,  the  bonfire 
is  a  great  institution,  and  for  dayB  beforehand  men  and  boys  go 
from  house  to  house,  asking  for  money  '  for  the  bonfire,'  and  great 
heaps  of  fuel  are  piled  up  in  every  available  open  space  in  the 
higher  ground  about  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  where,  at  sunset, 
the  fires  are  lighted,  and  young  and  old  flock  from  the  neighbouring 
narrow  streets  and  alleys,  ready  to  sit  up  all  night  by  '  the  fires  of 
St.  John.' 

The  young  people  sing,  dance,  and  play  all  sorts  of  odd  games 
round  the  glowing  flames,  while  their  elders  enjoy  their  pipes  by 
the  warm  blaze,  telling  stories  and  lamenting  over  the  vanished 
glories  of  '  the  good  ould  ancient  times,'  before  ^  the  rale  ould 
shtock '  had  weU-nigh  died  out  of  the  land. 

There  are  hosts  of  babies  in  arms,  and  countless  older  children 
play  round  the  fires,  in  high  delight  at  being  allowed  to  sit  up  all 
night.  Wonderful  to  relate,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  them 
tumbling  into  the  bonfires  or  setting  their  scanty  garments  on 
fire. 

Refreshments  are  not  wanting,  of  course — who  could  sit  up  all 
night  unsustained  by '  a  dhrop  o'  dhrink '  ? — to  say  nothing  of  such 
popular  deUcacies  as  ^  crubeens '  (pigs'  feet),  which  are  sold  at 
nearly  all  outdoor  gatherings  in  Ireland— races,  fairs,  hurling 
matches,  and  '  patterns.'  Women  bring  baskets  of  these  for  sale, 
as  well  as  biscuits,  sweets,  and  apples,  and  the  ^  myvaun  woman ' 
appears  with  her  bag  of  dried  seaweed,  which  the  Irish  peasant, 
like  the  Scotch,  considers  a  dainty.  '  Myvaun  '  is  a  kind  of '  dillesk,' 
or  dulse. 

The  music  is  supplied  by  strolling  pipers  or  fiddlers,  or  by  a 
barrel-organ,  or  melodeons — ^known  in  Cork  as  ^  gadgetts ' — horns, 
and  whistles.  Music-hall  strains  are  beginning  to  oust  the  old 
national  airs  and  songs  from  favour,  and  ^  Dolly  Oray,'   ^Mr. 
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Dooley,'  and  '  Bill  Bailey  *  are  now  heard  as  frequently  as  '  Grarry 
Owen,'  '  The  Minstrel  Boy,'  and  *  The  Pretty  Girl  Milking  her 
Cow ' — the  last,  by  the  way,  is  said  by  the  country-folk  to  be  ^  a 
fairy  tune,'  and  they  are  careful  not  to  whistle  or  sing  it  at  night 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fairy  rath,  or  well. 

When  morning  dawns  over  '  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  River 
Lee,'  the  whole  band  of  fire-worshippers  may  be  found  wide  awake 
at  their  posts,  and  in  cases  where  the  fires  are  close  to  their  dwellings, 
the  pots  and  kettles  for  '  the  brekquist '  are  sometimes  brought 
out  and  boiled  over  the  dying  embers,  and  *  the  tay  wet '  beside 
the  remains  of  the  Baal  fires. 

This  strange  custom  of  sitting  up  on  St.  John's  Eve  was  once 
almost  universal — in  fact,  those  who  could  not  sleep  were  said  to 
have  '  passed  St.  John  Baptist's  Night ' ;  but,  except  in  Cork,  I 
have  never  heard  of  the  custom  being  observed  in  modem  times  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  busy  town. 

Probably  the  practice  arose  from  the  fact  that  on  this  night 
all  the  witches,  elves,  demons,  ghosts,  and  hobgoblins  were  abroad, 
and  unusually  malevolent,  so  it  behoved  good  folk  to  stay  watch- 
ing by  the  sacred  fires,  lest  the  children  or  young  girls  should  be 
stolen  away,  the  cattle  be  bewitched,  or  any  other  evil  fall  upon 
the  household. 

Along  some  parts  of  the  coast,  especially  in  the  south-east,  the 
fishermen  Ught  the  fires  once  more  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (June  29),  in  honour  of  their  patron,  and  to  bring  luck  to  the 
boats  ;  Stow  informs  us  that  the  midsunmier  rites  were  repeated  in 
London  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  in  olden  days  the 
Eton  boys  were  allowed  to  have  a  bonfire  on  this  festival  as  well  as 
on  St.  John's  Eve. 

The  midsummer  fires  still  linger  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  some  parts 
of  Wales,  and  in  many  places  on  the  Continent,  including  Brittany, 
the  South  of  France,  Malta,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Li  the  last- 
mentioned  country  they  are  Ughted  on  the  heights  above  the 
Danube,  and  are  known  either  as  '  Johannia-Feuer^^  or  *  Sonnen- 
wend'Fetier '  (solstice  fire).  In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  mid- 
sunmier fires  were  solemnly  blessed  by  the  priest,  and  many  flowers 
and  herbs  thrown  into  them. 

In  rural  parts  of  Ireland  odd  love-spells  are  worked  on  Mid- 
sunmier Eve.  Girls  gather  St.  John's  Wort  and  yarrow,  mugwort 
and  plantain,  the  '  fairy  fern,'  and  pretty  blue  speedwell,  known  in 
Munster  as  *  jump-up-and-kiss-me ' — bringing  them  home,  with 
sundry  strange  rites  and  incantations,  and  putting  them  under  the 
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pillows,  or  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  so  that  they  may  dream  of  their 
sweethearts. 

It  is  said  that  the  cuckoo  is  obliged  to  leave  Ireland  on  Mid- 
summer Day,  and  on  the  eve  he  is  supposed  to  perch  on  a  fairy 
thorn,  a  hazel,  mountain-ash,  or  a  fairy  '  lis,'  or  fort,  and  sing 
a  sweet  and  sad  ^  ullagone '  (lament)  for  ^  Green  Erin,'  knowing 
that  next  morning  he  must  fly  fast  and  far  '  beyant  the  salt,  salt 
say,'  not  returning  till  spring  comes  once  more  to  his  beloved  Isle 
of  the  West. 

Maud  E.  Sargent. 
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Above  the  Booms. 


11HERE  was  fear  of  war  between  us  and  the  great  Power  whom, 
for  fear  of  international  complications,  I  will  not  dream  of 
mentioning.  Between  the  Lieutenant,  Sergeant  Harding,  and  the 
other  sergeants  who  had  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good 
to  drill  black  men  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa — between  those 
patriotic  men  and  the  emissaries  of  that  other  Power,  which,  in  its 
schemes  for  territorial  aggrandisement,  played  Halifax  with  our 
plans  for  colonisation,  ran  the  great  river  that  should  have  been 
the  boundary  between  the  two  nationalities.  Truly  it  did  not 
coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  native  tribes  which  we  and  the 
other  Power  had  found  in  occupation.  But  that  was  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever.  They  did  not  count.  But  what  did  really 
count  was  this.  Sergeant  Harding  and  some  of  his  black  lambs 
had,  at  one  time,  had  a  race  with  Captain  Blanc  and  some  of  his 
ravening  wolves  belonging  to  that  other  Power  whose  name  I  will 
not  mention,  and  Harding  had  won.  On  winning  he  ran  up  our 
flag  at  the  town  of  Parda,  which  is  on  the  other  Power's  side  of  the 
river.  Captain  Blanc  was  very  angry  about  it,  and  used  most 
uncalled-for  language.  But  we  were  there,  and  we  rested,  although 
the  other  Power  tried  to  chisel  us  out  of  our  hard-earned  land. 
I  should  hke  to  know  if  they  would  have  cleared  out  if  Captain 
Blanc  had  bluffed  Sergeant  Harding,  instead  of  Sergeant  Harding 
having  out-generalled  Captain  Blanc. 

Now  there  was  war  in  the  air,  and  the  Ueutenant  said  to  Harding, 
'  Sergeant  Hardin',  would  you  Hke  a  few  days  to  go  shootin'  ?  ' 

*  Where  do  you  want  to  send  me,  sir  ? '  asked  Harding. 

'  My  dear  man,'  said  the  heutenant,  *  I  don't  want  to  send  you 
anywhere.  I  simply  asked  you  whether  you'd  like  a  few  dajrs' 
leave  to  go  shootin'.' 

*  If  yoii  please,  sir.' 

'  If,  by  any  chance,  Hardin',  you  should  take  a  boat's  crew  and 
go  up  the  river  to  shoot ' 
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*  Begging  your  pardon  for  interrupting,  sir,'  said  Harding, 
*  there's  much  better  shooting  down  the  river.' 

*  That's  where  you're  quite  wrong,  Hardin'.  There's  much 
better  shootin' — of  the  kind  you  want — up  the  river.  If  you 
should  take  a  boat's  crew  up  the  river,  and  should  get  up  as  far  as 
where  you  would  probably  land  if  you  wanted  to  get  to  Parda,  you 
might  just  notice  what  fortifications  or  lines  of  defence  Captain 
Blanc  has  been  layin'  down  to  prevent  our  gettin'  up  there.' 

'  Has  he '  began  Harding. 

*  So  I  urderstand.' 
*Sodol  sir.' 

*  What  ?    Have  you  heard  anythin'  ?  ' 
^  No,  sir.    But  I  understand,  sir.' 

*"  Right.  And,  if  you  should  Uke  to  pick  your  men  to-day,  and 
make  a  start  to-night,  there'll  be  no  objection.' 

*  Very  good,  sir.    And  I'll  report  to  you  as  soon  as  I  return.' 

*  Of  course  you  will  report  to  me  for  duty  as  soon  as  you  return.' 
That  night,  Harding,  Big  Tom,  and  a  boat's  crew  started  up 

the  river.  All  the  night  they  paddled  hard.  At  least,  the  boat's 
crew  did,  while  Big  Tom  steered  and  Harding  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  innocent  in  the  stem-sheets,  soothed  by  the  rhythm  of  the 
paddles,  and  by  the  voices  of  his  crew  as  they  bent  to  their  work. 
Through  the  Ught  of  the  tropical  night  they  went,  tiU  the  narrowing 
of  the  banks  and  the  nearing  of  the  trees  on  them  turned  the  Ught 
into  that  blueness  which  is  the  depth  of  black.  Then  came  the 
time  of  danger,  for  snags,  and  roots,  and  sleeping  aUigators,  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  light,  are  apt  to  give  one  a  nasty  fall  in  the 
dark.  Yet  the  bold  Harding  slept  on  undaunted,  for  he  knew 
that  Big  Tom,  who  looked  on  Harding  as  a  bigger  god  than  any 
idol  from  Birmingham,  was  at  the  helm  and  on  the  watch  for 
danger.  Then,  suddenly,  with  none  of  the  deUberation  it  shows 
in  northerly  cUmates,  where  getting  out  of  bed  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh,  the  sun  sprang  up,  and  so  did  Harding,  who,  after  a 
refreshing  dip,  the  while  tiie  crew  beat  the  water  vigorously  to  keep 
off  man-eaters,  rested  again,  this  time  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
watched  the  sweating  niggers  hard  at  work.  There  is  nothing 
more  pleasant  than  to  he  in  the  stem  of  a  boat  and  to  watch  other 
folk  work  hard. 

At  last,  at  long  last,  Harding  and  his  crew  approached  the 
rough  landing-stage  whence  the  road  leads  to  Parda,  and,  as  they 
approached  it,  out  shot  a  boat,  the  rowers  of  which  sweated  even 
more  than  Harding's  rowers.    In  the  stem  lay  a  gentleman,  whose 
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cliin  was  nicely  shaved,  whose  moustache  was  waxed,  and  whose 
boots  were  varnished. 

'  It  is  my  friend,  if  he  will  so  allow  me  to  call  him.  Sergeant 
Harding,'  said  the  gentleman,  waving  a  kid-gloved  hand  which 
held  a  cigarette. 

'  It  is.  Captain  Blanc,'  said  the  imshaven  and  pyjamaed  Harding. 

'  And  I  may  call  you  that  ? '  asked  Captain  Blanc  poUtely. 

'  You  may,  sir,  if  you  wish.  You've  called  me  worse  things 
than  that.    Do  you  remember  the  time ^ 

'  Certainly,  my  friend.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  it. 
I  ¥dsh  to  forget  what  you  call  the  time.  Association  v  .th  the  dear 
English  has  rendered  me  more  phlegmatic,  more  stohJ.  I  should 
not  say  the  same  things  now.  Probably  mixing  with  the  English 
has  made  me  more  polite.' 

^  I  shouldn't  wonder,  sir,'  said  Harding,  almost  blushing  through 
the  maiden's  bloom  of  his  brickdust-red  face. 

'  And  you  were  coming  up  to  see  me  ?  ' 

'Not  exactly,  sir.  Though  very  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
timity,  sir,  of  course.    I  came  up  for  a  httle  shooting.' 

*'  I  am  sorry.  There  is  no  shooting  higher  up  the  river  than 
here.  And  I  really  flattered  mjrself  that  you  had  come  up  to  see 
me.    It  is  so  disappointing.' 

'  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  sir.  I  believe  there  is  very 
good  shooting  up  above.  Of  course,  I  also  had  in  my  mind  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.' 

'  Thank  you — thank  you,  Sergeant  Harding.  You  are  most 
kind.  Yet  I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  shooting  above  those 
booms  which  I  have  had  slung  across  the  river  there.  I  assure  you 
there  is  no  shooting,  and  there  will  be  no  shooting  above  those.' 

'  But  why,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  say  so.  Sergeant  Harding.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  taking  the  Uberty  to  correct  you, 
but  you  seem  to  be  a  Uttle  mixed  in  your — that  is,  our— language. 
Perhaps  it's  because  you're  a  foreigner,  though  I  never  heard  you 
use  English  words  wrong  way  up  before.  I  think  you've  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  You  should  say,  you  say  there  is  no  shooting 
because  there  is  none,  not  there  is  none  because  you  say  there  is 
none.' 

'  That  is  where  you  are  quite  wrong,  Harding,  and  where  I  am 
perfectly  right.  There  is  none — for  you— just  because  I  say  there 
is  none.  Do  you  know  our  two  countries  are  on  the  verge  of  war  ? 
Of  course  you  do.    Then  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  have  you 
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numing  up  and  down  our  river,  landing  on  our  territory,  and  gener- 
ally laying  your  plans  for  the  moment  war  breaks  out  ?  Of  course 
you  don't  think  it  for  a  moment.' 

^  But  there's  no  war  now,  sir,  and  you  have  no  right  to  prevent 
my  going  up  and  down  the  river  as  I  like.' 

*  My  good  Harding,  I  am  not  preventing  your  doing  anything. 
60  up  the  river  if  you  Uke.  My  country  has  nothing  to  say  to 
yours  on  the  subject.  But  I,  personally,  tell  you  that  if  you  go 
above  those  booms  you  will  find  sufficient  to  blow  a  hundred  of 
your  boats  out  of  the  water.  And  this  is  a  friendly  warning  between 
ourselves.' 

*  But  it's  illegal.' 

Captain  Blanc  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  That  may  be ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it's  there,'  he  said.  ^  If  I  had 
not  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards  you,  I  should  have  let  you  go  up 
to  buy  your  own  experience.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,  sir,'  said  Harding. 

'My  nation  are  always  noted  for  their  politeness,  Sergeant 
Harding.  So  you  will  probably  allow  me  to  wish  you  a  particularly 
good  day.' 

'  May  I  go  back,  sir,'  asked  Harding,  '  and  tell  my  conmianding 
officer  that  you  refuse  to  allow  us  to  navigate  the  river  or  to  land 
to  proceed  towards  our  protectorate  of  Parda  ? ' 

Captain  Blanc  merely  drew  up  his  shoulders  to  his  ears  and 
spread  out  his  fingers  with  mute  eloquence. 

*"  Please  let  me  have  an  answer,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  take 
back,'  said  Harding. 

'  I  can't  give  you  an  answer  more  than  I  have  already  done. 
I  don't  prevent  your  going  on,  but  I  warn  you  against  the  conse- 
quences.   That  is  all.' 

*  But  that  will  be  no  excuse  to  my  lieutenant,  sir.  He  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  that.' 

*  Now,  really.  Sergeant  Harding,  you  are  too  straightforward. 
Since  when  have  men  purely  on  shooting  expeditions  found  it 
necessary  to  report,  except  for  duty,  on  their  return  ?  ' 

Harding  got  very  hot.    He  had  certainly  given  himself  away. 

'  You  will  easily  understand.  Sergeant  Harding,'  said  Captain 
Blanc  severely, '  that,  under  the  circumstances  that  war  has  possibly 
already  broken  out,  I  have  gone  beyond  my  province  in  telling 
you  that  we  have  already  prepared  the  river  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  you  pass  our  booms,  you  and  your  people  are  dead  men.  That 
information  I  gave  you  because  I  had  a  respect  for  you  personally. 
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and  had  no  wish  to  witness  your  destruction.  And,  while  I  was 
stretching  my  national  conscience  to  do  you  a  personal  kindness/ 
he  continued  in  a  saddened  tone,  *"  you,  on  your  part,  were  up  here 
simply,  under  the  cover  of  a  shooting  trip,  as  a  spy.  Sergeant 
Harding,  I  request  that,  the  next  time  you  meet  me,  you  do  not 
acknowledge  me  in  any  way.' 

*  I'm  sorry  you  take  it  Uke  that,  sir,'  said  Harding.  '  There  is 
no  offence  in  it.  It's  all  in  the  way  of  business.  Yours,  as  well  as 
mine,  you  know.' 

'  Not  mine,  please.  We  pay  people  to  do  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  we  would  not  do  it  ourselves.  You  haven't  even  the  grace  to 
deny  it.  You  admit,  in  a  barefaced  way,  this  conspiracy  between 
your  lieutenant  and  yourself.  Sergeant  Harding,  I'm  disappointed 
in  you.' 

With  these  words,  and  a  sad  expression.  Captain  Blanc  signed 
to  his  rowers  to  pull  away  inshore.  And  Harding,  feeling  rather 
sick  and  sorry  to  think  what  a  mean,  despicable  want-of-character 
Captain  Blanc  had  proved  him  to  be,  and  considerably  sicker  and 
sorrier  to  think  he  had  found  out  nothing  after  all,  turned  his  bow 
down  stream,  and  began  to  drop  down,  down,  down,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  his  heart  was  dropping  down,  down,  down. 

*  Something  attempted,  nothing  done. 
Against  old  England's  foes,* 

said  Harding,  *  according  to  the  poet.  Or  is  it  •*  Won't  buy  the 
baby's  clothes  "  ?  There's  a  f alling-off  for  an  old  soldier !  Sent  up 
here  to  find  out  what  the  preparations  of  that  hostile  Power  are,  in 
case  war  is  really  declared,  and  I  haven't  found  out  a  single  thing, 
except  that  I'm  a  blooming  fool  who  gives  away  the  game.  Paddle 
away,  you  ebony  images !  Carry  on !  Who  told  you  to  'vast 
heaving  ? ' 

The  niggers  looked  at  each  other,  for  they  knew  it  was  waste 
of  time  to  paddle  going  down  stream.  Yet  Harding  was  a  white 
man,  and  was  therefore  to  be  obeyed,  unless  he  were  to  be  killed, 
and  there  seemed  no  reason,  at  the  moment,  to  kill  him ;  though  the 
nigger  does  not  always  kill  by  reason  only,  nor  does  the  white  man. 

*  Paddle  under  the  bank  when  we're  round  the  comer,'  said 
Harding,  and  then  he  laid  himself  out  to  think.  The  night  came 
on,  and  the  damp  came  up,  and  the  alligators  came  round.  Harding 
set  a  watch,  and  the  rest  of  the  black  men  went  to  sleep,  while 
Harding  sat  in  the  stem,  shivering  and  burning  with  the  coast 
fever  that  the  night  mists  had  brought  back  to  him. 
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'  Big  Tom,'  he  said,  and  the  sentry  lent  a  willing  and  capacious 
ear.  ^  Big  Tom,  suppose  you  were  left  here  suddenly  alone,  how 
would  you  get  back  to  the  lieutenant  ?  ' 

*  In  the  boat,  sar.' 

*  But  suppose  you  had  not  got  tdiis  boat  ?  ' 

^  I  steal  canoe,  sar,  Vlong  dem  odder  niggers  ob  Captain  Blanc, 
sar.' 

'  If  the  niggers  were  properly  roused  you'd  not  be  able  to  steal 
one.' 

'  I  not  rouse  dem,  sar.  B'fore  I  sergeant,  I  leopard-man— can 
steal  widout  rousin'  dem  ugly  black  niggers.' 

^  Then  o£E  you  go  and  steal  one,  and  bring  it  back  here.' 

Then  o£E  went  Black  Tom,  and  stole  one,  and  brought  it  back 
there. 

^  When  the  daylight  comes,  Big  Tom,  I'm  going  to  jump  those 
booms  in  the  boat.  There  is  no  doubt  we  shall  get  over  them  all 
right.  The  only  question  is,  what  will  happen  to  us  on  the  other 
side.    According  to  Captain  Blanc  we  shall  be  blown  up  sky-high.' 

Big  Tom  did  not  want  to  complain,  but  he  evidently  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  being  blown  up  sky-high. 

'  Tou  will  not  come  with  us,'  continued  Harding. 

Big  Tom  evidently  wondered  how  he  was  to  be  the  only  occupant 
of  the  canoe,  who  was  to  stop  below  while  the  others  ascended. 
But,  if  Harding  said  so,  it  must  be  aU  right,  and  it  was  rather 
pleasing  to  Big  Tom. 

^  Tou,'  said  Harding,  ^  will  He  here  in  your  canoe — ^I  mean  the 
other  people's  canoe,  which  you  have  stolen.  You  will  watch 
what  happens*  As  soon  as — as — ^it  has  happened,  you  pelt  back — 
none  of  your  letting  the  canoe  j^de  just  because  the  stream  happens 
to  be  with  you,  you  just  use  your  paddle — and  tell  the  lieutenant 
just  exactly  what  you've  seen.' 

*  Tell  imi  see  you  blow  up  sky-high  1 ' 

*  Yes.    If  that's  what  you  do  see.' 

'  No.  You  stay  canoe.  Big  Tom  and  odder  niggers  row  dat 
boat  over.' 

^  No,  Big  Tom.    You  must  stay  here.' 

'  How  I  tell  properly  to  lieutenant  ?  You  tell  much  more 
better  I.' 

'That's  true,'  said  Harding  thoughtfully.  To  find  a  good, 
unselfish,  benefit-of-your-country  reason  why  one  should  not  go 
deliberately  to  be  blown  sky-high  is  not  unpleasant  to  any  man. 

^  You  stay  den  1 '  asked  Big  Tom  delightedly. 

VOL.  xun.  NO.  cx3Lxxm.  s 
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'  I  can't  send  any  man  where  I  don't  go  myself/  said  Harding. 
*  No,  Big  Tom,  you'll  have  to  tell  the  lieutenant  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  he'll  have  to  worry  it  out  with  you.  Now  wake  up 
the  men.' 

Big  Tom  woke  them  gently  with  a  paddle. 

*  Get  away  into  cover,  Big  Tom.  Notice  carefuHy  everjrthing 
that  happens.  Fve  drawn  a  small  map  of  this  part  of  the  river 
and  the  booms.  Here  it  is,  and  here  is  a  lead-pencil.  Tou  can 
keep  that  in  remembrance  of  me.  You  can't  use  it,  but  don't 
forget  it's  an  H.B.  When  Fm  gone,  never  forget  that.  Jot  down, 
if  you  can  manage  it — ^and  I  should  think  you  could — ^just  where 
the  explosions  take  place  on  the  map,  so  that  you  cap  show  the 
marks  to  the  lieutenant,  and  take  particular  notice  of  the  colour 
of  the  flames.    All  ready  ?  ' 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Big  Tom,  blubbering,  as  if  he  were  not  the 
only  black  man  who  wears  the  V.G. 

^  Paddle  all,'  said  Harding,  with  a  set,  hard  face,  looking  straight 
ahead  at  the  booms  across  the  river. 

His  crew  paddled  their  hardest  towards  the  obstruction.  As 
they  came  to  it  they  gave  a  few  quick,  strong  strokes,  and  threw 
themselves  back  in  the  boat  that  her  nose  might  get  over.  She 
jumped  at  it,  and  her  'midship  section  came  down  on  the  boom  with 
a  crash.  For  a  moment  she  hung  on,  and  then  she  sUpped  to  the 
spot  whence  she  had  jumped. 

'  She'll  break  her  back,'  said  Harding,  ^  if  I  do  that  too  often. 
And  then  there'll  be  no  telling  what's  laid  on  the  other  side.  Lucky 
I  brought  an  axe  with  me.' 

He  stood  up  in  the  bow  and  chopped  and  chopped  till  his  hands, 
which  grow  softer  when  a  sergeant  is  engaged  in  drilling  a  black 
regiment  than  when  he  is  at  Aldershot,  began  to  sweat  and  blister. 
Meanwhile  his  niggers,  who  did  not  realise  that  they  might  in  a 
few  minutes  be  carried  towards  heaven  in  something  Uke  a  chariot 
of  fire,  sat  and  grinned  behind  his  back,  and  noted  his  expressions 
as  choice  bits  of  English  for  future  use.  At  last  Harding  had  cut 
away  enough  to  let  the  boat  through,  and  as  he  stood  up  forward, 
with  the  axe  in  his  hand,  and  cried,  ^  Give  way,  all ! '  he  could  not 
help  thinking  what  an  heroic  figure  he  made,  going  to  certain 
destruction  for  his  country.  And  then  he  wondered  whether,  after 
all  his  sacrifice,  that  thick-skuUed  Big  Tom  would  carry  back  a 
decent  report  to  the  Ueutenant,  and  he  began  to  feel  a  Uttie  sorry 
that,  being  the  white  man  of  the  party,  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  be  the  man  to  b^  blown  up.    However,  there  wc^  npt  n^uqh  tiiQQ 
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for  thinking  about  it.    It  would  be  a  quick  job  now ;  for  the  mines 
must  be  laid  just  above  the  booms. 

Big  Tom  was  waiting  anxiousl7  behind  his  bushes :  anxiousl7, 
because  Harding  was  his  little  tin  god,  and  he  did  not  want 
the  tin  god  to  return  to  its  native  heaven  before  the  natural 
time;  anxiously,  because  he  feared  he  would  garble  his  tale — 
and  then  what  would  happen  to  Big  Tom  1  For  the  manner 
of  the  white  man's  reprimand  is  more  severe  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  than  in  ShomcliSe.  He  waited,  waited,  waited, 
and  saw  the  boat  go  through  the  booms,  and  the  crew  paddle  up, 
up,  up,  till  at  last  they  went  out  of  sight  round  a  bend  in  the  river. 
And  yet  no  terrific  explosion  shocked  Big  Tom's  big  and  attentive 
ears ;  no  burst  of  various  prismatic  flames  struck  upon  the  retina 
of  his  observant,  though  rolling,  eye.  If  only  something  would 
happen,  he  might  manage  to  report  it  properly.  But  how  to  report 
satisfactorily  just  exactiy  nothing— no  explosion,  no  flames,  nought 
but  the  vanishing  of  the  boat  into  the  unseen  ?  And  then,  as  the 
problem  was  beginning  to  be  too  much  for  his  weak  and  anxious 
brain,  the  boat  came  into  sight,  running  easily  down  with  the  tide. 

*Come  aboard.  Big  Tom!'  said  Harding  exultantly.  ^It's 
just  as  well  I  went  up.  There  are  no  mines,  no  anything.  The 
lieutenant  will  be  glad  to  hear  this.' 

'No  'nythin','  said  Big  Tom  thoughtfully,  but  without  full 
understanding. 

'  No,'  chuckled  Harding ;  *  we've  found  nothing  but  a  big  bluff, 
and  that  we  found  out.' 

G.  Stanley  Ellisj 
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That  Wonderful  Evening. 


WE  were  all  in  our  old  dothes ;  shabby  and  comfortable  and 
noisy  and  jolly ;  certain  that  no  one  would  come  near  us 
except  the  chosen  two  we  had  invited — cousins  for  whom  nothing 
mattered,  and  who  much  preferred  the  schoolroom  to  the  drawing- 
room  that  December  afternoon,  when  the  fog  was  so  thick  outside 
that  you  could  scarcely  see  the  lamps  in  the  street,  even  the  lamp 
just  across  the  way,  when — the  door  opened. 

The  door  opened,  and  there  she  stood,  the  terrible  great-aunt, 
whom  the  girls — I  call  my  elder  sisters  ^  the  girls ' — wiU  make  a  fuss 
about,  now  that  they  are  grown-up,  because  she  takes  them  to  all 
sorts  of  horrid  things  that  they  never  would  have  cared  for  at  my 
age,  and  because  they  say  she  is  *  Kind,'  and  all  that.  I  don't  cidl 
it  ^  Kind '  to  swoop  tiiem  off  and  never  think  of  me — but  I  have  got 
my  story  to  tell,  so  sha'n't  bother  with  Aunt  Cecilia's  tiresomeness. 

She  was  the  last  person  one  would  ever  have  expected  to  see 
out  in  a  fog — though,  to  be  sure,  nothing  stops  her  when  she  has  got 
one  of  her  ^  Projects,'  as  she  calls  them,  into  her  head ;  and  directly 
I  saw  her  standing  there,  dressed  as  smartly  as  ever,  and  looking 
as  pleased  as  if  she  were  sure  of  her  welcome  in  my  schoolroom, 
I  just  knew  she  hadn't  come  without  a  purpose  which  would  spoil 
everything.    Well,  there  she  stood,  and  grinned  all  round. 

Of  course  the  girls  jumped  forward — they  are  always  supposed 
to  have  such  good  manners — and  you  would  have  thought  they 
were  deUghted.  Perhaps  they  were ;  I  wasn't.  And  I  think  Dick 
and  Walter  felt  with  me ;  but  one  couldn't  expect  them  to  show  it, 
as  men  must  be  civil,  especially  to  old  aunts. 

^  How  cosy  and  merry  you  look,  my  dears ! '  began  she ;  and 
then  pulled  off  her  huge  sable  boa,  and  panted.  I  knew  she  thought 
the  room  hot ;  for  there  was  a  roaring  fire  at  which  we  had  been 
roasting  chestnuts,  and  the  schoolroom  is  small  for  five  people. 

However,  no  one  could  find  fault  with  that  smooth  beginning ; 
and  certainly  we  had  been  very  *  Cosy  and  merry '  a  minute  before. 
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and  might  have  gone  on  being  so  but  for  the  footman's  stupidity 
in  letting  her  in. 

^  I  can't  stop,'  cried  Aunt  Cecilia  next. 

*  Nobody  wants  you  to,'  muttered  I  under  my  breath — but  I 
felt  relieved ;  because  though  tea  was  over,  and  they  had  hardly 
left  anything  on  the  plates — everyone  was  so  hungry,  and  they 
all  said  what  a  good  tea  I  had  provided  for  them — still,  if  Aunt 
Cecilia  had  wanted  some,  I  should  have  had  to  ring  up  Jane,  and 
get  it  for  her. 

*  No,  thank  you,  Adelaide,'  continued  our  aunt  (not  thanking 
me,  whose  room  it  was — and  I  thought  Adelaide  might  have  re- 
membered that,  and  not  spoken  as  if  she  were  the  hostess).  ^  No, 
my  dear,  I  really  can't  wait,  and  I  have  had  tea  besides.'  (Of 
course  she  had — ^at  a  dozen  places,  most  likely.  She  '  goes  every- 
where,' and  I  suppose  has  tea  everywhere,  greedy  old  thing.) 
^  What  I  came  about  was  to  see  if  you  and  Hilda  would  dine  with 
me  at  the  ''  Carlton  "  this  evening.' 

There,  I  knew  it — ^I  knew  she  had  a  *  Project ' — and  now  there 
were  the  girls  as  pleased  as  Punch,  purring  over  her,  and  hardly 
letting  her  get  out  her  say  for  ^  Thank  yous.' 

*  I  am  so  {^ad  you  are  not  engaged,'  continued  Aunt  Cecilia, 
bending  over  her  mufi  in  that  way  she  has  which  people  call 
^  Qradous.' 

*  Delightful ! '  cried  Adelaide. 

*  So  lucky ! '  chimed  in  Hilda. 

I  will  say  that  for  them,  they  always  stand  up  for  Aunt  Cecilia 
through  thick  and  thin ;  so  I  knew  they  really  were  pleased  and 
grateful  and  all  that — ^and  if  it  had  been  any  other  evening  it  would 
have  been  all  right :  I  don't  grudge  them  their  fun,  I'm  sure — ^but 
it  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  there  was  Atmt  Cecilia  saying,  *  We 
must  dine  at  seven,  or  as  soon  after  as  you  can  manage  it ;  for  I 
have  secured  a  box  at  the  Vaudeville  conditionally,  and ^ 

I  forget  the  rest — I  forget  everything  but  that  Dick  and  Walter 
were  included  in  the  invitation,  and  that  there  was  a  regular  hubbub, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  ogress  put  on  her  boa,  and  tapping  me  on 
the  cheek — ^me,  whom  she  had  used  so  cruelly ! — said  just  as  if 
she  had  done  nothing : 

*  I  shall  have  to  include  Jenny  by-and-by.  Oh,  not  for  three 
years  yet  ?    But  how  tall  she  is  growing ! ' 

At  which  I  jerked  my  face  away,  and  regularly  gvriMi  inside. 
Adelaide  says  I  shall  feel  differently  when  the  time  comes ;  but 
I  sha'n't.    At  least,  I  shouldn't  if  there  were  a  poor  little  girl  left 
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alone  at  home  to  spend  her  evening  all  b7  herself,  and  at  Christmas 
time,  too. 

Of  course  Aunt  Cecilia  ma7  not  have  remembered  that  father 
and  mother  were  away,  and  for  a  moment  I  hoped  someone  would 
remind  her  of  this.  So  did  Dick,  I  fancy,  for  I  heard  him  whisper 
aside : 

'  I  say,  is  Jenny  going  anywhere  to-night  ?  ' 

And  Hilda  answered  rather  quickly  that  I  wasn't,  but  that  I 
had  a  number  of  parties  in  prospect. 

'  Bather  rough  on  her ;  why  shouldn't  she  come  too  ?  '  said  he 
in  a  louder  voice,  as  if  he  meant  to  be  heard. 

Oh,  how  my  heart  jumped !  If  Aunt  Cecilia  would — and  she 
really  wasn't  a  bad  old  sort  except  for  her  *  Projects  ' — but  just 
as  I  was  looking  towards  her,  almost  sure  she  was  going  to  speak, 
Hilda  struck  in,  never  giving  her  a  chance. 

'  What  are  you  thinlHng  of  ? '  said  she,  with  a  laugh.  *  My 
dear  Dick,  a  child  like  that  dine  at  the  Carlton  ?  Besides,  the  play 
isn't  one  for  her  at  all,'  she  added  very  demurely.  £[ilda  can  be 
awfully  prim  sometimes. 

'  What  %%  a  play  for  her  ?  '  said  he,  after  a  minute's  thought. 

^  Oh,  the  pantomime,'  announced  Miss  Hilda — and  I  could  have 
beaten  her. 

She  would  not  have  bestowed  so  much  time  on  me  and  my 
affairs,  only  that  Dick  is  rather  an  important  family  member,  and 
everyone  listens  to  him  and  answers  him  when  he  asks  questions. 
He  is  rich  and  independent ;  and  though  not  exactly  handsome, 
there  is  something  about  him  that  I  know  the  girls  find  *  taking.' 
Sometimes  I  hear  them  squabbling  together  over  Dick.  Not 
that  either  of  them  is  in  love  with  him ;  but  if  he  began  it,  I  don't 
fancy  Addy,  or  Hilda,  or  half-a-dozen  others  for  that  matter,  would 
hold  back.  He  has  a  good-humoured  way  of  saying  and  doing 
just  what  he  chooses ;  and  I  have  heard  other  girls  who  come  to 
visit  ours  say  that  he  is  '  Tremendously  run  after ' ;  and  '  So  diffi- 
cult to  get  hold  of ' ;  and  that  you  have  '  To  bait  the  hook '  for 
him ;  and  a  lot  more  of  the  same  sort. 

When  I  hear  those  remarks,  though  I  don't  quite  understand 
them,  I  feel  most  awfully  pleased.  I  see  that  anyhow  they  can't 
get  Dick,  owr  Dick,  our  own  particular  property,  away  from  us, 
however  they  may  try ;  and  I  see,  too,  that  Addy  and  Hilda  are 
secretly  as  proud  of  the  fact  as  I — so  that  when  that  old  <  Project- 
monger '—that's  what  I  call  Aunt  CeciUa  when  I'm  angry — 
beamed  with  her  full-moon  face  upon  her  dear  nephew  (for  Dick 
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is  her  nephew,  that's  to  8a7  her  great-nephew  as  well  as  us — oh, 
what  do  I  mean  ?  Of  course  we  are  Shts^  so  we  can't  be  either 
nephews  or  great-nephews),  but  anyhow,  when  she  invited  him  to 
join  the  party,  I  knew  why  everyone  seemed  more  frisky  than  ever, 
even  though  Dick  didn't  exactly  accept. 

He  said  he  would  go  home  and  ^  Look  at  his  book.' 

If  anyone  else  had  cheeked  Aunt  CeciUa  by  saying  that,  she 
would  have  withered  him  to  shreds  with  that  eye  of  hers ;  there  is 
nothing  she  can  stand  less  than  what  she  calls  '  The  impudence  of 
young  men  of  the  present  day ' ;  but  to  hear  her  cajole  Dick  you 
would  have  thought  his  reply  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

^We  shall  see  you  if  you  con  come,  then,'  said  she,  ever  so 
benignantly. 

As  for  Walter,  he  was  simply  as  keen  for  her  party  as  the  girls. 
I  do  hate  that  boy  sometimes.  He  is  always  trying  to  get  in  with 
the  grown-ups,  and  only  condescends  to  any  of  our  doings — of 
mine  and  my  friends' — ^if  some  of  Add/s  and  Hilda's  are  taking 
part  in  whatever  it  is. 

So  of  course  Ae  never  gave  a  thought  to  my  being  left  alone 
while  they  were  so  grand  and  fine  at  their  '  Carlton '  and  their 
^  Vaudeville,'  and  was  all  in  a  hurry  to  get  oS  to  dress ;  in  fact, 
he  left  before  Aunt  GeciUa  did — ^having  a  long  way  to  go,  he  said. 
Dick  has  rooms  only  about  five  minutes  off,  so  perhaps  Walter 
might  be  excused,  especially  as  he  has  to  get  about  in  'buses,  and 
they  do  take  an  awful  time. 

Anyhow,  he  almost  ran  into  his  great-coat,  and  we  heard  the 
front-door  slam  the  next  moment. 

Aunt  Cecilia  might  have  given  him  a  Uf t  in  her  carriage ;  and  if 
he  had  been  Dick  I  dare  say  she  would — ^but  people  who  have 
carriages  don't  generally  give  Ufts  to  those  who  would  be  glad  of 
them — and  I  don't  beUeve  she  would  have  asked  Walter  to  join  her 
party  either,  only  that  she  couldn't  exactly  leave  him  out.  If  he 
had  said  he  would  ^  Look  at  his  book ' — but  he  knew  better. 

We  all  went  out  into  the  hall  with  our  swell  aunt ;  and  when 
she  was  gone,  the  girls  pushed  me  back  into  the  schoolroom.  There 
were  a  lot  of  their  things  there — ^presents  and  cards — ^but  they  only 
cried, '  Jenny,  clear  up ! '  as  they  flew  upstairs,  leaving  Dick,  for  a 
wonder,  without  any  ceremony.  I  suppose  they  thought  it  didn't 
matter,  as  they  were  to  meet  again  so  soon. 

And  the  schoolroom  that  had  even  impressed  Aunt  Cecilia  as 
comfortable  and  cheerful  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  looked  per- 
fectly beastly  now  ;  with  a  litter  on  every  table,  and  the  messy  old 
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tea-things  all  scattered  about,  and  a  sort  of  general  hugger-mugger 
that  even  1  felt,  though  I  don't  generally  mind  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  was  the  f orlomness  of  it.  It  was  the  girls  running  away  from  it. 
It  was  the  feeling  that  they  all  despised  it — ^now.  I  just  stood  still, 
and  something  rose  in  my  throat. 

I  didn't  want  to  cry ;  that  would  have  been  too  silly ;  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  ^  CSlear  up,'  which  it  was  Jane's  place  to  do  if  the 
mess  was  mine,  and  no  one's  if  it  was  left  by  Addy  and  Hilda. 
^  Jenny,  clear  up,'  indeed !  The  mean  things.  And  I  could  hear 
their  bell  pealing  for  their  Henriette,  the  French  maid,  who  I  hoped 
was  out — at  least,  I  didn't  exactly  hope  it,  but  I  felt  it  would  serve 
them  right  if  she  were,  and  they  had  to  dress  by  themselves  for 
once.  I  was  listening  for  the  next  sound,  when  it  came  from  nearer 
than  I  thought,  and  made  me  start.  Dick  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  speaking  to  me. 

I  had  taken  it  for  granted  he  was  gone  ;  and  somehow  my  hand 
went  straight  up  to  my  eyes,  and  the  fingers  came  away  wet,  which 
would  have  been  terribly  humiliating  if  he  could  be  supposed  to 
have  seen,  but  I  don't  think  he  did ;  at  least,  he  took  no  notice, 
and  went  talking  on. 

^  Look  here,  Jenny,  I  don't  fancy  this  "  Cadton  "  business,  uid 
they'll  get  on  just  as  well  without  me.  What  do  you  say  to  the 
pantomime  for  you  and  me  %  That's  to  say,  if  we  can  get  some 
older  person  to  keep  us  in  countenance.  Tour  governess,  eh  % 
What  you  think  ?  ' 

Think  %    I  could  only  gasp. 

^  Your  mother  has  allowed  you  to  go  with  me  when  I  provided 
a  chaperon  before  now,'  continued  he,  talking  rather  fast,  as  if  he 
saw  I  was  half  stunned ;  ^  and  Sophia  would  come  again  if  we  asked 
her,  I  dare  say ;  but  your  governess  would  be  better,  if  we  could 
get  her  ?    She  lives  close  by,  doesn't  she  ?  ' 

^  At  the  comer  house.    Oh,  Dick ! ' 

*  Would  she  care  to  come  %  ' 

Care  ?  My  dear  Miss  Maberly,  who  was  a  regular  martinet  in 
school  hours,  and  the  dearest  and  most  sympathetic  of  human 
beings  out  of  them !  If  anything  could  have  enhanced  the  plea- 
sure (there  now,  that's  the  kind  of  phrase  I  put  into  my  essays, 
and  Miss  Maberly  always  gives  me  ^  Very  good,'  and  sometimes 
^  Excellent '  for  my  essays,  so  I  shall  just  repeat  it),  if  anything 
could  have  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the  pantomime — 
going  with  Dick,  going  straight  o£E  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
just  as  the  girls  were  doing — ^it  would  have  been  sharing  the  whole 
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thing  with  my  dear  Miss  Maberly,  whom  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  call 

*  Lina  *  directly  schoolroom  days  are  over. 

Lina  and  I  are  going  to  be  friends  then.  She  is  only  a  very 
little  older  than  my  sisters,  and  ever  so  much  prettier,  though 
they  won't  allow  it.  If  she  were  better  dressed — ^but  she  can't 
help  that ;  she  hasn't  got  the  money  to  dress  well.  And  she  has  to 
live  by  herself  in  a  great  big  governess  house  she  calls  a  *'  Home/ 
where  I  sometimes  go  to  tea,  and  don't  very  much  like  it. 

It  feels  odd  somehow ;  and,  what  is  more,  lina  doesn't  look  any 
more  in  her  place  there  than  I  do.  She  makes  the  best  of  it,  and 
says  the  ^  Home '  is  quite  run  after,  and  that  she  is  very  fortunate 
to  have  got  into  it ;  but  I  don't  know.  Of  course  the  great  thing  is 
her  being  near  us,  and  I  never  was  more  glad  of  this  than  when 
Dick  Davenant — ^that's  his  name,  and  I  think  it  a  beautiful  one — 
asked  where  she  lived  ?  For,  of  course,  if  we  had  had  to  send 
miles  and  miles — ^well,  we  hadn't,  and  I  knew  what  /  felt :  that  the 
stars  in  their  courses  were  fighting  for  us. 

*  Now,  write,  quick,*  said  he. 

*  Write  ?  Won't  a  message  do  %  '  cried  I.  I  often  send  WiUiam 
round  with  messages,  and  Miss  Maberly  is  quite  used  to  them. 

Dick,  however,  decided  on  a  note  as  more  satisfactory,  and  as 
he  dictated,  it  was  done  in  a  minute. 

^  You  see  we  shall  have  to  be  quite  certain  she  can  go,  as  if  she 
can't,  I  must  see  about  someone  else,'  said  he ;  *  and  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.    What  have  you  said  ?  ' 

And  though  I  read  it  out,  he  looked  over  my  shoulder  to  make 
doubly  sure  it  was  plain. 

*  My  cousm  wishes  to  take  me  to  the  pantomime  to-night,  but 
mother  would  not  let  me  go  without  a  chaperon,  so  he  hopes  you 
will  be  disengaged '  (I  had  demurred  to  this,  but  he  insisted  on  it), 

*  and  will  accompany  us.    If  so,  we  will  call  for  you  in  an  hour's 
time.    We  are  to  dine  at  the  ^'  Dieudonn6e  "  first.' 

You  may  be  sure  I  screamed  when  Dick  added  the  last  clause. 
To  dine  out  as  well !  And  I  had  never  dined  anywhere  in  my  life — 
at  any  public  place,  I  mean — and,  of  course,  had  always  fiouted 
them,  just  because  I  longed  so  dreadfully  to  see  what  they  were 
Uke. 

*  It  should  have  been  the  "  Carlton,"  but  that  we  might  chance 
to  have  the  next  table  to  Aunt  GedUa,'  said  Dick,  laughing ;  *  and 
that  would  hardly  do,  Jenny.    Best  to  be  on  the  saf^  side.' 

That  was  while  we  were  waiting  for  William  to  bring  back  Miss 
Maberly's  answer.    There  was  time  enough  while  he  was  absent 
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for  all  sorts  of  terrible  doubts  and  suppositions  to  assail  us ;  and  I 
am  sure  Diok  felt  as  bad  as  I  did,  for  he  kept  walking  up  and  down, 
and  fingering  the  ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  looking  at 
his  watch — while  my  mind  ran  on  xaj  new  frock,  and  the  fan  I 
had  been  given  to  match  it ;  and  oh,  how  I  did  gloat  over  the  recol- 
lection that  a  pair  of  long  white  gloves  had  been  bought  for  my 
parties  only  the  day  before,  in  case  they  should  be  forgotten,  as 
had  happened  once  before,  when  no  one  was  thinking  of  me  and  my 
affairs. 

^  Remember,  Jenny,  that  I  am  coming  here  first  for  you,  and 
that  we  shall  go  round  for  Miss  Maberly  afterwards/ 

Dick  was  saying  this  for  the  third  time,  I  believe,  when  William 
opened  the  door,  and  handed  in  a  little  three-cornered  note.  We 
both  darted  forward,  and  I  thought  Dick  would  actually  have 
seized  it,  though  it  was  directed  to  me,  but  he  stopped  and  laughed, 
and  his  face — ^yes,  it  iii  get  red,  and  he  bit  his  Up,  too,  because  it 
wasn't  quite  good  manners,  you  know. 

It  was  only  that  he  was  excited  on  my  behalf ;  and  that  was  so 
nice  of  him  that  Fm  sure  he  might  have  torn  Lina's  note  limb  from 
limb  for  aught  I  cared ;  and  when  I  shouted  '  Yes ;  she's  coming,' 
and  danced  round  the  table,  waving  it  in  my  hand,  he  looked  at  me 
with  his  whole  face  one  smile. 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  however. 

^  She's  coming,  is  she  ?  That's  all  right.  It  will  save  a  lot  of 
bother ;  for  Sophia  might  not  have  been  at  home,  or  have  had 
other  engagements ' 

*  And,  besides,  it  is  ever  so  much  nicer  to  have  Miss  Maberly,' 
I  burst  in,  and  then  was  ashamed  of  myself,  for  Sophia  is  Dick's 
married  sister,  and  he  is  rather  fond  of  her.  He  did  not  seem  angry, 
though.    He  only  said  cheerfully : 

*  I  have  no  doubt  it  is ;  she  will  enjoy  herself,  whereas  Sophia 
would  only  have  gone  for  our  sakes.' 

As  he  spoke  he  picked  up  Lina's  note,  which  had  dropped  on 
the  table,  and  looked  it  over,  twisting  his  moustache  thoughtfully. 

I  began  to  wish  he  would  go,  for  there  was  now  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  dress  in,  and  that  is  not  at  all  too  long  for  a 
pantomime,  and  a  dinner  at  the  ^  Dieudonn6e ' ;  but  for  nearly  a 
minute  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  where  he  was  or  what  he  was 
doing. 

Then  suddenly  he  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  in  his  hurry  to  be 
off  sUpped  the  note  into  his  waistcoat-pocket.  I  thought  it  might 
vex  him  to  be  caught  a  second  time  doing  something  that  wasn't 
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quite  polite,  so  I  said  nothing,  and  ran  upstairs  as  fast  as  ever  Add7 
and  Hilda  had  done. 

What  a  dressing  that  was!  Jane  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
sfMrit  of  it ;  she  was  going  out  herself,  b7  the  wa7,  and  the  recollec- 
tion that  I  could  not  even  call  her  in  to  amuse  me  had  added  its 
ating  to  my  desolate  prospect  an  hour  before— so  that  we  had  the 
gayest  time. 

When  I  was  ready,  she  undertook  to  watch  for  Dick's  cab,  and 
let  me  know  the  instant  it  was  at  the  door. 

Meantime  I  cowered  in  the  schoolroom.  What  if  the  girls 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  peep  in  and  see  what  I  was  about  ? 
They  might.  I  put  out  the  light,  and  hid  behind  the  door.  There 
was  a  faint  glow  from  the  dying  fire,  but  they  would  never  suppose 
me  content  with  that ;  so,  though  shaking  and  shivering,  I  felt 
tolerably  safe.  The  worst  fear  was  lest  our  cab  and  their  carriage 
should  arrive  simultaneously — ^and  everyone  knows  how  often  such 
a  oofi^refemptf  does  occur.  It  was  not  that  I  felt  exactly  guilty — 
my  mother  would  have  let  me  go  anywhere  with  Miss  Maberly  and 
Dick, — but  there  would  be  talk  and  fuss,  and  somehow  I  knew 
instinctively  that  Dick  would  have  disliked  it,  apart  from  his  having 
shirked  Aunt  CeciUa's  party  for  my  sake. 

All  went  well,  however.  Addy  and  Hilda  were  so  late,  in  spite 
of  the  longer  time  they  had  had,  that  they  rushed  through  the  hall, 
and  were  off  almost  before  I  could  draw  a  breath,  and  not  half  a 
minute  too  soon  either. 

I  had  barely  emerged  from  the  schoolroom  when  Jane's  smiling 
face  met  me. 

*  Mr.  Davenant  b  there,  miss.' 

*  m  run  round  before  you,  Jenny,  and  bring  her  out,'  said  he. 
^  Would  you  just  stop  at  tiie  pillar-box  and  post  these  ?  '  And  he 
handed  me  some  letters. 

When  I  got  to  the  *  Home,'  he  was  inside ;  but  the  door  stood 
open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  came  out,  and  he  ceremoniously 
bowed  lina  in  beside  me.  It  did  not  strike  me  till  afterwards  that 
I  ought  to  have  introduced  them ;  and  as  no  one  seemed  to  expect 
it,  we  just  talked  away — ^at  least,  Dick  and  I  did — and  the  drive 
to  the  *  Dieudonn6e '  was  over  almost  too  soon. 

It  was  not  till  we  were  in  the  great  blazing  place,  and  seated  at 
our  table,  which  was  in  a  nice  comer  from  which  we  could  see  all 
round  (and  they  gave  me  the  best  place,  facing  everybody)  that  I 
noticed  anjrthing  peculiar  about  Lina.  She  was  dressed  in  her 
one  best  frock ;  black,  with  a  pink  rose  in  her  bosom ;  and  looked 
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very  nioe,  though  not  smart  like  Addy  and  Hilda ;  but  there  was 
certainly  something  about  her,  and  yet  I  can't  explain  what.  She 
was  so  terribly  nervous,  for  one  thing.  When  I  spoke  to  her — ^I 
seemed  to  be  tiie  only  talker  of  the  party — she  could  hardly  answer 
me ;  she  sat  with  her  eyes  down,  and  the  colour  went  and  came  in 
her  cheeks  every  minute.  And  how  her  hands  trembled  1  She 
could  not  keep  them  always  in  her  lap,  because  though  she  ate  next 
to  nothing,  she  had  to  pretend.  Dick  would  have  her  drink  some 
champagne,  too — ^though  I  could  see  she  only  did  it  at  last  to  stop 
more  bdng  said.  Through  it  all  she  looked  so  pretty — ^prettier 
than  I  had  ever  seen  her ;  and  once  or  twice — ^well,  I  may  as  well 
confess  it  now — I  caught  a  long,  furtive  gaze  fixed  upon  her  from 
under  my  cousin's  eyelids  that  startled  me. 

Not  that  I  should  have  minded  my  dear,  sweet  Lina  being 
admired  by  Dick,  or  anyone— for  indeed  I  was  proud  of  her  looks, 
and  knew  that  they  never  made  her  vain  or  silly ;  but  what  I  felt 
was  a  sudden  suspicion — ^it  was  more,  it  grew  and  grew  every  minute 
into  the  strongest  conviction — ^that  Mr.  Richard  Davenant  was  noi 
seeing  Miss  Caroline  MdberU/for  the  first  time. 

^  No,  thank  you,  Dick.' 

No,  I  could  not  have  eaten  another  ice  to  save  my  life.  I  was 
thrilled  with  the  wildest  surmises ;  my  eyes  were  starting  out  of 
my  head.  What  was  it  f  What  was  this  mystery  ?  This  secret 
understanding,  or  misunderstanding,  between  these  two  people, 
who  seemed  to  shrink  from  each  other — at  least,  lina  shrank  and 
*'  flushed  and  paled '  as  the  books  say — ^while  even  Dick  seemed 
half  afraid  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  had  the  most  curious  face 
on  whenever  he  addressed  her  1 

Never,  no,  never  had  I  seen  him  look  like  that  before.  He 
could  be  merry  and  friendly  with  me,  and  pleasant  and  polite  to 
the  girls,  but  he  wasn't  the  least  little  bit  afraid  of  any  one  of  us ; 
and  he  could  treat  Aunt  Cecilia  quite  coolly,  particularly  when 
she  bothered  him  with  her  ^  Projects.'  So  that  I  could  not  help 
noticing  it  as  a  new  thing,  the  timid,  deprecating  air  with  which 
our  all-important  cousin  offered  my  poor  little  governess  attentions 
that  were  quite  ordinary  and  unavoidable.  Oh,  there  ickm  some« 
thing,  there  must  be  something  going  on  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. 

Lina  tried  to  be  natural  and  govemessy  once.  It  was  when 
the  band  played  a  piece  she  had  lately  taught  me.  I  was  not 
listeniog ;  how  could  I  listen,  thinking  as  hard  as  I  was  doing  % — so 
that  when  she   said,  ^  Tou  hear,  Jenny,  how  much  better  that 
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soundB  played  a  littiie  dower?  You  lemember,  deiur,  I  always 
told  you  it  should  not  be  hurried  ? '  I  said,  '  Oh,  yes/  without 
having  the  least  idea  what '  That '  or  '  It '  was. 

*  Jenny  is  more  taken  up  with  the  company  than  the  music/ 
said  Dick. 

Company  %  It  was  his  and  Lina's  company  I  was  *  taken  up ' 
with,  and  for  a  minute  I  felt  quite  angry.  He  thought  me  a  mere 
ohild! 

By  that  time  he  had  ceased  to  address  lana,  or  to  attempt  to 
soften  her  displeasure,  if  it  were  displeasure  that  kept  her  grave 
and  silent.  He  even  stopped  talking  to  me ;  and  I  was  glad  when 
he  suddenly  started  up,  exclaiming : 

*  Now  then,  Jenny,  we  are  not  going  to  sit  here  all  night,  are  we  ? 
We  are  forgetting  the  pantomime  altogether,  and  that  was  what 
we  came  for,  wasn't  it  1  * 

It  was,  but  he  did  not  speak  as  if  he  meant  it ;  and  he  kept 
looking  and  looking  at  Lina,  and  when  she  dropped  her  handkerchief 
darted  for  it,  and  I  am  sure,  yes,  I  am  sure  he — ^but  never  mind,  I 
saw  what  I  saw. 

We  were  late  for  The  White  Cat^  of  course ;  but  it  didn't  really 
matter,  because  a  pantomime  does  go  on  for  ever,  and  never  seems 
to  have  a  beginning  or  an  end.  So  directly  we  were  all  seated  com- 
fortably in  our  box,  we  seemed  to  know  at  once  what  it  was  about ; 
and  at  first  I  thought  Dick  and  lina  were  really  interested,  and 
even  wondered  if  I  could  have  been  mistaken  about  them,  and 
made  a  little  fool  of  myself,  as  the  girls  sometimes  say  I  do  when 
I  try  to  find  out  about  their  affairs  t 

lina  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  performers ;  and  Dick,  who  sat  between 
us,  turned  his  shoulder  on  me  and  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  cushion, 
80  that  if  we  had  not  been  right  opposite  the  stage,  his  head  would 
have  been  in  my  way.  However,  I  told  him  I  could  see  beautifully ; 
and  so  I  could — and  we  all  sat  quite  still  for  a  long,  long  time. 

How  long  it  was  I  don't  know,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  every- 
thing but  the  queer  old  Fairy  Asbestos  and  the  splendid  Prince 
Feeriess  and  his  brothers ;  I  was  living  in  their  world,  and  none 
other  was  real  or  even  remembered  at  the  moment,  when  all  at 
once  I  had  the  most  awful  shock.    Oh,  I  can  feel  it  now. 

They  had  drawn  back  into  tiie  shadow  of  the  box,  those  two. 
It  was  almost  dai&  there ;  indeed,  it  was  pretty  dark  everywhere, 
or  else  I  surely  should  have  noticed  they  had  moved  before,  and  I 
suppose  they  must  have  been  talking  some  time,  for  this,  in  Dick's 
deep,  rather  gruff jvoice,  distinctly  fell  upon  my  ear : 
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'  Tou  might  have  trusted  me ;  but  since  it  is  all  right  now,  I 
won't  reproaoh  you,  Lina.' 

Fairy  Asbestos  might  have  been  Jack-the-Giant-Eiller,  or  any- 
one else  in  creation,  for  aught  I  knew  at  that  appalling  moment. 
I  can't  think  of  it  now  without  shivers. 

But  what  I  did  was  to  sit  as  still  as  a  mouse ;  for  though  I  was 
afraid  afterwards  that  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  on  listening,  it 
really  was  not  my  fault  that  I  did.  I  simply  was  glued  to  the 
spot,  as  you  are  in  a  dream,  when  you  want  to  get  away  from  the 
bull  and  can't. 

That  was  how  I  heard  Dick  go  on : 

*  Of  course,  it  was  not  ^'  by  pure  accident "  !  I  traced  you  step 
by  step ;  but  knew  that  if  I  scared  my  little  bird,  she  would  be  off 
again  before  I  could  catch  her ;  so  I  was  worrying  out  a  plan,  when 
this  cropped  up  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  '*  Poor  and  dependent "  ? 
My  wife  will  be  neither  "  JPoor  "  nor  "  Dependent " — and  from  the 
first  day  I  saw  you,  dearest,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  win  you  for 
my  wife,  if  I  could.  Oh,  I  am  to  <<  Take  care,"  am  I  ? '  (Evidently 
lana  had  hushed  him  up.)  ^  She  won't  hear.  She's  quite  ab- 
sorbed  ^ 

^Fm  not,'  said  I,  suddenly  wheeling  round — and  there  they 
sat,  hand  in  hand ! 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  but  I  got  frightened ;  it 
seemed  so  mean  to  have  him  thinking  me  *  Absorbed '  when  my 
ears  were  on  the  stretch,  and  my  blood  was  dancing  in  my  veins — 
and  Dick,  instead  of  being  angry,  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Why,  Jenny,  you've  played  Fairy  Godmother  to  us ! '  cried  he, 
and  laughed  and  laughed  again.  And  then  he  looked  boldly  into 
Lina's  face — ^he  was  bold  enough  for  anything  now — and  still 
kept  her  hand,  though  I  saw  her  trying  to  draw  it  away.  ^  Jenny,' 
he  said,  '  there  was  once  a  very  silly  little  princess  who  took  it 
into  her  very  silly  little  head  that  a  prince  who  loved  her  was  a 
despicable,  imworthy  fellow ^ 

*  Oh,  no ;  not  that,*  broke  in  Lina.  There  were  tears  on  her 
cheeks,  but  anyone  could  see  what  kind  of  tears  they  were,  and 
that  she  was  simply  radiant  with  happiness. 

^  They  didn't  imderstand  each  other,  anyway,'  continued  Dick, 
shaking  her  hand  softly  up  and  down ;  ^  and  she  thought  to  hide 
from  him ;  but  he  only  laughed  to  himself,  and  vowed  he  would 
search  the  wide  world  over  but  he  would  find  her — and  he  did — at 
the  comer  house,  Jenny.' 

* 'And^ou  thought  I  saw  nothing ! '  said  I,  scornfully. 
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But  I  forgave  him  and  went  back  to  my  place ;  and  I  tell  70a 
truly,  for  the  next  two  honrs  I  never  once  looked  round,  though  all 
the  fairies  and  magicians  in  the  world  couldn't  keep  me  from 
thinking  and  wondering  to  myself :  *'  When  I  am  grown  up,  and 
have  a  lover,  will  he  sit  with  me  at  the  back  of  a  box  at  the  panto- 
mime, and  will  there  be  a  little  girl  in  front  keeping  watch  over  us, 
who  is  almost  as  happy  as  we  are,  hut  never  once  looks  round  f ' 

L.  B.  Walpord. 
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The  Birds  and  Beauties  of  an 

Old  Orchard. 


r  little  orchard  is  not  what  a  professional  in  matters  horti- 
cultural would  call  a  model  one.  Nature  herein  does  not  so 
much  contend  with  Art  as  consort  with  it ;  and  that  as  its  '  better 
half.'  For  instance,  that  hedge,  its  southern  sepiment,  beyond 
which  the  blue-domed  downs  extend  their  undulating  outline,  is  a 
huge  mass  of  bramble,  through  which,  here  and  there,  a  long 
shoot  from  a  neighbouring  plum-tree  root  or  a  bird-  or  wind-sown 
sapling  ash  pierces  its  upward  way.  But,  in  its  season,  what 
luscious  berries  beareth  this  bramble  hedge,  large  as  raspberries, 
beloved  of  birds  and  boys.  And  how  the  birds  resort  to  its  prick- 
protected  shade,  therein  to  build  their  nests.  Tear  after  year 
come,  I  know,  the  same  thrushes  and  greenfinches,  the  same 
hedge-warblers  and  blackbirds,  and  with  more  or  less  success 
endeavour  to  fulfil  the  primitive  promptings  to  perpetuate  their 
kind.  Never  a  season  passes  but  some  three  or  more  feathered 
pairs  attempt  the  precarious  practice  of  nest-building  and  the 
rearing  of  their  young.  For  hereabouts  cats,  rats,  boys,  and 
other  vermin  very  much  abound,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  bipeds, 
both  birds  and  gardeners. 

The  ruddy-backed,  cream-bellied  weasel,  too,  takes  his  toll 
both  of  eggs  and  nestlings.  Whether  in  the  summer  he  indulges 
in  fruit,  from  fancy  or  principle,  I  know  not,  but  more  than  once  I 
have  seen  him  in  my  strawberry  bed.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
enemies,  both  small  and  great  beasts,  some  broods  are  brought  up 
successfully  and  launched  upon  the  pleasant  life  of  a  bird :  a  life 
amid  verdure  and  rapture ;  blossoms  which  they  need  not  seek 
for;  abundance  of  food  they  need  not  carefully  prepare;  amid 
every  glint  of  sunshine,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same ;  with  all  the  delights  of  travelling,  almost 
without  effort,  wholly  without  cost;  and  shelters  from  the  rain 
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they  alone  know  of,  for  who  ever  saw  a  wild  bird  wet  ?  Neverthe- 
less it  is  good  to  be  an  unfeathered  biped ;  not  to  be  bound  to  bed 
at  sundown  or  to  rise  at  the  first  cold  gleam  of  dawn ;  to  have 
some  modicmn  of  dominion  over  nature ;  to  be  able  somewhat  to 
lose  oneself  at  will  in  the  past ;  to  dream,  albeit  desperately,  of 
the  future. 

But  io  return  to  the  birds  of  my  orchard.  No  runaway  couples 
act  more  secretly  than  most  birds  about  their  nidification.  The 
first  year  the  greenfinches  graced  my  garden  with  their  greenness, 
so  quietly  did  they  build  their  nest  that  though  my  favourite  spot 
of  shade  that  sunny  summer  was  right  under  the  canopy  of  the 
bramble  hedge,  and  though  I  sat  thereunder  in  the  blazing  after- 
noons reading  and  writing  during  several  weeks,  the  first  betrayal 
of  their  nest  to  me — so  near  as  five  or  six  feet — was  by  the  flut- 
tering of  a  young  bird,  prematurely  practising  a  flight.  During 
all  this  time  the  father  bird  had  sat  and  sung  his  sleepy  song  in  a 
hedge  full  fifty  feet  away,  no  doubt  with  intent  to  deceive.  But 
most  of  the  activities  of  a  bird's  Ufe,  and  more  especially  its  nest- 
building,  are  acted  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  his  zenith ; 
whereupon  comes  a  great  stilling  of  song,  and  a  meditative  mood, 
becoming  to  meridian,  seems  to  brood  over  all.  The  blackbird, 
almost  alone,  is  one  that  sings-— otherwise  than  casually — at  noon, 
and  his  deep  rich  voice  has  a  dreamy  melancholy,  as  the  best  of  music 
ever  has.  He,  too,  sometimes  builds  among  my  brambles,  and  then 
with  what  care  is  he  cared  for  withal ;  with  green  boughs  artfully 
guarded  from  the  greedy  gaze  of  bird's-nesting  boys ;  with  strong, 
new  boughs  of  spring  hawthorn  armed  against  his  approach.  Not 
always,  alas,  with  success.  On  one  occasion  the  eggs  were  taken, 
but  the  nest  left ;  and,  curious  to  relate,  in  about  a  week  the  bird 
laid  again,  and  ultimately  the  persevering  parents  reared  the 
brood  in  safety. 

There  is  so  much  individuality  about  the  songs  of  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  that  the  outdoor  naturaUst  can  recognise,  in 
most  cases,  the  peculiar  bars  and  notes  of  some  particular  songster, 
and  so  identify  the  individual  bird  during  a  succession  of  seasons. 
Thus  I  know  that  two  particular  pairs  of  thrushes  have  built  their 
nests  for  several  years  following  in  my  orchard.  One  songster 
haunted  my  neighbourhood  during  four  seasons;  the  other  for 
three  years,  and  he  is  still  hereabout.  Less  common  than  the 
song-thrush,  and  a  much  larger  bird,  the  missel-thrush  frequents 
this  locality,  and  last  year  a  pair  built  their  nest  in  a  tall  old  pear- 
tree,  and  reared  four  young  ones  from  their  pale  blotched  and 
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spotted  eggs.  The  song  of  this  thrush  has  a  singular  lesemblanoe 
to  that  of  the  blackbird,  but  is  of  less  oompass,  and  is  pitched  in  a 
higher  key.  In  this  same  bramble  hedge  have  the  lesser  white- 
throats  built  their  nest  in  two  successive  years.  More  plainly 
tinted  than  the  common  whitethroat,  this  bird  has  also  a  song — 
if  such  it  can  be  called — equally  plain ;  in  fact,  a  most  monotonous 
voice,  with  a  peculiar  rattling  reiteration.  Its  eggs  are  remark- 
ably unlike  those  of  the  common  whitethroat,  when  one  considers 
how  similar  these  birds  jvre  in  their  appearance,  their  nests,  and 
their  habits. 

But  of  all  the  builders  in  the  bramble  hedge,  the  hedge-warbler, 
that  bird,  first  cousin  to  the  robin,  and  commonly  but  wrongly 
called  hedge-sparrow,  bears  away  the  palm  for  beauty  of  nest  and 
brilliancy  of  egg-colouring.  Without  a  feature  similar  to  the 
house-sparrow — ^that  garden  pest — it  is  difficult  to  discern  the 
reason  for  his  common  name,  for  in  many  ways  he  has  quite  dis- 
tinctive features.  Imprimis,  he  has  a  pretty  warbling  song ;  he  is 
coloured  a  soft  brown,  with  blue-grey  tints  about  his  head  and 
throat ;  while  his  red  legs  are  very  distinctive ;  and  the  blue  of 
the  eggs,  as  they  lie  snug  in  their  hair-lined,  moss-edged  nest  is 
absolutely  unique.  Possibly  it  is  the  brightness  of  their  blue  that 
betrays  the  nest  to  the  wandering  cuckoo  when  seeking  to  transfer 
parental  duties  to  a  proxy. 

On  the  west  side  of  my  orchard,  over  a  trellis,  intertwines  and 
hangs  a  high  hedge  of  briar ;  a  fair,  rare  sight  when  in  June  its 
greenery  is  gemmed  with  roses  gleaming  thick  as  stars  in  sky. 
But,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  no  birds  ever  build 
therein ;  though,  when  the  flowers  have  long  faded  and  in  their 
stead  reign  red  ripe  berries,  then  they  visit  it  with  gusto. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  orchard  is  the  timbered  end  of  an  old 
bam,  and  a  long  brick  wall,  moss-topped  and  grey  with  lichen ; 
its  mortar  riddled  with  a  thousand  nail-holes,  very  eloquent  of 
the  industry  spent  upon  the  training  of  their  wall-trees  by 
generations  of  gardeners  long  gathered  to  their  rest.  An  admir- 
able nidus  is  this  mortar  for  the  growth  of  that  graceful  little 
plant  the  wall  snapdragon,  whose  trailing  masses  and  festoons 
are  gemmed  with  sparkUng  UtUe  flowers,  summer  after  summer, 
let  it  be  never  so  droughty,  or  the  winter  never  so  sharp  and  endur- 
ing in  frost.  Against  this  northern  wall  grow  ancient  pear-trees, 
interspersed  with  currant-bushes ;  and  in  the  midst  a  somewhat 
sprawling  but  very  fruitful  fig,  well  known  and  oft  resorted  to  by 
every  blackcap  and  his  kindred  within  the  near  neighbourhood. 
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The  fig-tree  is  one  that  flourishes  very  fruitfully  in  Sussex ;  per- 
chance being  specially  blessed  in  that  Archbishop  Becket  first 
introduced  it  into  England ;  as  tradition  says,  on  his  palatial 
estate  at  Mayfield,  or,  as  others  say,  at  his  manorial  seat  at  Terring, 
near  Worthing.  In  the  red  or  white  currant  bushes  build  some- 
times the  cheerful-voiced  hedge-warblers,  who  rejoice  in  refreshing 
themselves  in  due  season  with  the  juicy  berries  for  all  their  labour 
and  pains  in  providing  grubs  and  caterpillars  for  their  young. 
Not  far  off — namely  in  my  neighbour's  garden — build  every  year  a 
pair  of  pied  wagtails,  and  all  the  summer  they  and  their  family 
resort  to  my  moss-topped  wall  as  to  a  promenade.  Spotted  fly- 
catchers, too,  which  also  nest  near  by,  use  it  as  a  vantage  place 
from  which  to  launch  themselves  in  pursuit  of  gnats  and  flies, 
smacking  their  lips  audibly  upon  each  ephemerid  they  seize. 

Prom  the  old  bam  aforesaid  come  every  eve  a  family  of 
^  flittermice ' ;  both  the  small  common  and  the  great  long-eared  bat. 
When  the  twilight  has  deepened  into  dark,  from  the  same  sanctuary 
owls  issue,  and  on  silent  wings  sail  the  circuit  of  their  solitude. 

In  the  midst  of  the  orchard  stands  an  ancient  Pearmain  apple 
tree,  leaning  with  a  very  venerable  stoop  northwards,  like  a  great 
gnomon  over  the  green  dial-face  of  the  sunlit  grass.  Hollow  as 
this  old  tree  is,  in  three  compartments,  for  several  foot-lengths 
of  its  trunk,  it  still  yields  yearly  a  fair  average  crop  of  its  ruddy, 
useful  fruit,  albeit  it  is  near  its  threescore  years  and  ten. 
In  this  fruition  the  birds  not  only  take  that  share  in  anticipation 
of  which  they  sing  joyously  among  its  branches,  but  they  find 
in  this  old  tree  nesting-places  secure  from  weathers  and  from 
beasts  of  prey.  Most  years  two  pairs  are  in  simultaneous  occupa- 
tion of  the  hollows  in  this  tree ;  during  one  nesting  season  three 
families  of  different  kinds  were  reared  in  the  security  they  afford. 
For  then,  in  the  topmost  hole  a  pair  of  starlings  placed— one  can 
hardly  say  built — their  straw-and-feather  nest ;  in  the  middle  hole 
blue  tits  reared  their  abundant  brood ;  while  the  lowest  a  pair  of 
great,  or  ox-eye,  tats  chose  for  their  nursery.  As  the  starlings 
reared  another  brood,  what  time  they  had  rested  somewhat  from 
their  first  labours,  this  old  apple-tree  must  have  assisted,  by  the 
acconmiodation  it  afforded,  in  launching  at  least  twenty  young 
birds  into  the  world  within  the  space  of  a  few  months.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  kind  of  birds  which  resort  to  this  old  tree.  In  the 
springtime  I  have  seen  the  great  green  woodpecker  hammering  on 
the  gnarled  bark  for  woodlice  and  for  earwigs,  or  prospecting, 
maybe,  for  a  suitable  situation  for  its  nest ;  unfortunately— for 
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such  as  delight  in  birds — with  a  negative  result.  The  beautiful 
large-spotted  woodpecker  has  also  visited  this  tree,  doubtless  on 
Uke  errands  intent.  But  the  rarest  of  all  the  birds  which  have 
found  a  temporary  home  in  this  hollow  apple-tree  is  that  beautiful, 
queer  bird,  the  wryneck,  which  some  years  ago  successfully  reared 
a  brood  within  the  upper  chamber.  Every  spring  does  it  revisit 
this  tree,  peer  anxiously  around  and  within,  but  never  since  has  it 
ventured  to  build  here  again.  Very  interesting  it  is  to  watch, 
near  at  hand,  this  usually  so  shy  bird ;  how  it  twists  its  neck 
rapidly  in  every  direction — hence  its  common  name — ^as  if  its  head 
were  set  on  a  ball-and-socket  joint ;  how  it  bows  and  bends  its 
body ;  and  how  it  thrusts  out  its  long  slender  tongue.  Seen  near 
at  hand  it  is  a  beautiful  bird,  tenderly  tinted,  peppered,  streaked, 
and  speckled  with  brown,  buff,  and  purple-grey.  But  in  its  beauty 
it  is  much  surpassed  by  its  full-fledged  young,  which  are  finely 
coloured  in  shades  of  blue-  and  purple-grey,  with  yellow  beaks  and 
legs.  I  have  never  seen  this  bird  in  my  orchard  before  April,  by 
which  time  the  starlings,  who,  Uke  the  poor,  are  ever  with  us,  are 
well  advanced  in  their  nest-building  in  the  old  tree,  and  thus  it  is, 
perhaps,  that  never  since  that  first  occasion  have  the  wrynecks 
found  a  home  there  too.  Or  can  it  be  that  that  one  white  egg 
(was  it  not  a  Uttle  one  ?)  which  I  took  from  them  is  still  remembered, 
regretted,  and  revenged  ?  Who  can  tell  what  passes  through  or 
remains  in  a  bird'i^  head  ?  One  httle  fact  I  well  remember,  and,  as 
being  d  propos,  I  will  here  relate.  One  of  my  neighbours  had  a 
young  rook  which  became  so  tame  that  it  would  come  at  the  call  of 
its  owner,  and  was  consequentiy  allowed  to  wander  at  its  will.  Its 
strong  vegetarian  tastes  led  it  too  frequently  to  patronise  my  green 
peas.  After  enduring  its  thieving  propensities  during  two  seasons, 
in  which  no  guy,  or  even  gun,  could  scare  it,  and  no  dipping  of  its 
wings  be  procured  by  threats  or  persuasion  from  its  owner,  I  at 
last  exclaimed  one  day,  when  seeing  the  culprit  in  his  crime,  ^  I 
shall  shoot  that  bird.'  From  that  day  forward  I  never  had  the 
chance  of  a  shot  at  it,  although  I  often  lay  in  wait,  as  I  thought, 
secretly,  to  shed  its  blood.  Nevertheless  the  bird  still  took  my 
peas — ^and  that  right  early — and  eventually  removed  with  his 
owner  to  some  far  abode.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  rook, 
if  he  did  not  understand  my  threatening  words^  at  least  sufficiently 
divined  my  purpose  so  to  order  his  comings  and  his  goings  as  to 
save  his  own  skin. 

Nearly  aUied  to  the  wryneck  is  another  frequent  visitor  to  my 
orchard,  the  little  tree-creeper.    He  has  a  rapid,  frequent  song — 
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if  such  we  can  call  his  succession  of  notes — quickening  towards  its 
close,  and  very  lively  movements  as  he  runs  up  and  down  and 
around  the  tree-trunkB  in  search  of  insects.  His  plumage  is  prettily 
speckled  with  brown  and  bufi  above,  a  light  grey  beneath.  He 
has  a  long,  curved  bill ;  and  his  tail  feathers  are  stiff  and  sharp- 
ended,  which  evidently  assists  him  in  his  evolutions  about  trees. 
He  sometimes  builds  his  nest  in  my  orchard,  behind  the  weather- 
boards of  the  old  bam ;  singularly  enough,  never  in  the  holes  in 
the  trees,  being  warned  off  perhaps  by  the  starlings.  A  congenial 
bird  to  the  tree-creeper  is  the  larger  and  scarcer  nuthatch.  There 
is  no  bird  perhaps  more  harmoniously  coloured.  His  head  and 
back  are  of  a  delicate  blue-grey,  and  his  under  parts  a  beautiful 
cream  colour,  with  a  tint  of  pink  in  it ;  while,  to  emphasise  these, 
he  has  a  black  band  running  from  his  beak  towards  the  side  of  his 
neck,  and  black  comers  to  his  square-shaped  tail.  He  frequents 
the  topmost  twigs  of  trees,  unlike  the  tree-creeper,  which  nearly 
always  begins  his  runnings  and  creepings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trunks ;  even  at  the  very  root  thereof. 

Nightingales  often  visit  my  orchard,  but  make  no  long  abode 
there ;  and  I  have  not  detected,  though  I  once  suspected,  the 
presence  of  their  nest  somewhere  in  or  around  it.  For  be  it  con- 
fessed they  have  not  always  been  welcomed  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and  it  is  even  on  record  that  a  certain  resident  in  this  village  shot 
these  birds  on  sight,  because,  forsooth,  they  disturbed  his  sleep ; 
and  this  albeit  he  inhabited  a  house  where  once  Gilbert  White  was 
wont  annually  to  visit  for  many  years  together.  But  though  the 
nightingale  has  not  favoured  my  orchard  by  choosing  to  make  his 
nest  anywhere  within  it,  his  '  understudy ' — ^if  one  may  use  the 
word  in  such  a  connection — the  blackcap,  has  more  than  once 
built  in  the  bramble  hedge  and  successfully  reared  the  broods. 
The  song  of  this  bird  is  so  rich,  and  of  a  quality  so  peculiar  that 
when  the  blackcap  sings  one  need  not  pine  for  Philomel. 

Among  other  visitants  to  the  orchard  are  linnets,  yellow- 
hammers,  and  chaffinches,  the  latter  being  the  most  common, 
though,  curious  to  note,  they  have  only  once  built  in  any  of  the 
apple-trees  which  one  would  have  thought  most  appropriate  sites 
for  their  moss-made  nests.  Robins  and  wrens,  of  course,  both 
dearly  beloved  of  children — ^who  indeed,  speaking  generally,  know 
no  other  birds — greatly  abound ;  nor  are  they  silent  or  easily 
abashed ;  the  robins  often  entering  the  house,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  superstitious  servants. 

Both  these  kinds  of  bird  build  very  often  in  my  orchard  ;   the 
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wren  by  preference  in  a  little  yew-tiee  in  the  hedge,  the 
robin  in  such  choice  chambers  as  are  afforded  by  a  discarded 
watering-can  or  the  crown  of  a  battered  felt  hat.  Sometimes  a 
goldfinch  or  two,  or  in  the  autumn  a  family  of  them,  pay  a  flying 
visit  here.  One  afternoon  last  autumn,  I  remember,  they  came 
and  sat  conversing  in  their  sweet,  cheerful  way,  on  the  nether 
sunny  side  of  the  bramble  hedge,  for  the  space  of  a  full  half-hour 
at  least ;  while  I  sat  near  by,  silent,  attentive,  and  appreciative,  I 
hope,  albeit  they  spake  not  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

But  of  all  my  orchard  visitants  the  starlings  are  the  most  notice  - 
able.    Every  year  they  build  behind  the  weather-boards  of  the  old 
bam,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  hollow  of  the  apple-tree.    If  these 
birds  were  not  so  common,  or  so  mischievous  like  their  kinsfolk  the 
jackdaws,  we  should  look  with  an  unalloyed  pleasure  on  their 
beauty.     For  lovely  in  the  springtime  is  the  sheen  upon  their 
green  and  purple  plumage ;  and  though  their  song  is  not  melo- 
dious, it  is  full  of  a  rapturous  joy  that  swells  their  throats  and 
sways  their  bodies  as  they  strive  to  utter  all  they  feel  or  think. 
StarUngs,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  are  the  only  British  birds 
which  have  a  tendency  to  decorate  their  nests.    I  have  often  seen 
in  their  nests  the  flowering  end  of  a  bean-plant,  a  sprig  of  ground 
ivy,  or  other  similar  plant,  while  the  few  feathers  they  use  in  them 
are  very  often  of  bright  colour.    In  the  late  summer,  when  their 
labours  are  past,  I  have  known  them  put  little  windfall  apples  into 
their  disused  nest.    Arduous  indeed  must  be  the  labours  of  feeding 
four  or  five  young  nestlings  ;  little  wonder  that  after  it  the  song  is 
taken  out  of  most  birds.    I  have  often  timed  for  an  hour  or  two 
together,  in  the  long  summer  afternoons,  the  frequency  of  the 
visits  which  the  old  birds  make  to  their  greedy  offspring.    Every 
four  minutes,  on  an  average,  did  these  persevering  parents  dive 
into  their  arboreal  nursery,  not  without  preliminary  screams, 
carrying  food  to  their  clamouring  yoimg.    Beginning  as  they  doubt- 
less do  at  daybreak,  and  continuing  until  eve,  it  can  easily  be 
calculated  that,  working  a  double  ^eight-hours  day,'  they  must 
destroy  240  grubs  or  caterpillars  and  other  small  game  grievous 
to   gardens  between  each  rising  and  each  setting  of  the  sun. 
Therefore  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  spare  birds  and  cherish  them,  and 
to  spend  the  money-cost  of  powder  and  shot  on  superannuated 
fishing-nets  and  other  simple  protectors  of  our  fruit. 

Sometimes  those  tiny  birds,  the  golden-crested  v^rens,  appear  in 
my  orchard,  and  one  year  built  their  partially  pendent  nest  in  a 
neighbouring  yew-tree.    Every  year,  soon  after  Lady-tide,  comes 
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the  grey-green  chiffcliaff,  with  his  welcome  call  that  seems  to  usher 
in  the  spring.  Somewhat  later  appears  the  willow-wren,  his  near 
kinsman,  and  sings  almost  ceaselessly  his  strangely  sweet  song, 
which,  beginning  high  up  in  the  scale,  descends  like  rippling  water, 
'^.  till  it  fades  slowly  into  silence.  Next  of  kin  to  this  sweet  warbler 
^  is  the  larger  and  less  common  wood-warbler,  which  comes  into  my 
1^ .  orchard  every  autnnm — I  know  not  why  at  this  time,  and  then  only 
^  — flits  silently  about  for  a  few  days  and  then  as  silently  departs. 
He  is  a  beautiful  bird,  very  elegant  in  shape,  with  plumage  of  a 
■^       deticate  green  and  yellow. 

Not  my  least  welcome  visitants  are  the  swallows,  who  every  year 

^       nest  in  the  old  bam  or  under  my  eaves.    Their  favourite  resting- 

^        places  are  some  bare  dead  twigs  of  the  apple  or  pear  trees,  where 

they  sit  and  preen  their  beautiful  plumage,  or  rapturously  utter 

their  sweet  twittering  song. 

But  birds  are  not  the  only  visitors,  winged  and  wonderful,  to 
my  old  orchard.  The  bees  of  all  my  neighbours  hum  busily  among 
the  apple-blossom,  and  the  wild  bee,  black,  banded,  and  tawny, 
sometimes  makes  his  nest  among  the  mossy  grass  beneath  the 
trees;  while  the  beauty  of  the  voracious  wasp  almost  extracts 
some — f09t-mortefm — ^pardon  for  his  ravage.  Butterflies  of  several 
hues  abound  hereabout ;  in  one  season  one  kind  predominating  in 
numbers,  the  next  year  another.  The  brightly  coloured  *  clouded- 
yellow'  butterfly  is  one  very  typical  of  this  seasonal  variation. 
In  the  autumn  numbers  of  that  handsome  butterfly,  the  Bed  Admiral, 
*  appear  in  the  orchard,  attracted  doubtless  as  much  by  fruit  as 
flowers ;  and,  be  it  whispered,  how  dearly  he  loves  a  rotten  pear ! 
He  appears  to  be  fond  of  admiration,  too,  for  how  majestically  he 
fans  himself  in  the  hot  sunshine,  or  pirouettes  upon  the  petals  of  a 
favourite  flower ;  and  I  have  even  seen  him  suffer  a  Utile  child  to 
stroke  his  velvet  wings. 

These  be  some  of  the  beauties  of  my  Uttle  orchard ;  I  say  some, 
for,  as  a  certain  wise  man  says,  ^  We  know  more  from  Natcure  than 
we  can  at'wiD  communicate.' 

a*  ^  

W.  HsNEAas  Lbgoe. 
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numkid^^  "0  monkey."  The  two  phrases  are  pronounced 
similarly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  intended.  '^  Mankia  " 
is  a  Eundostani  bastard  form  of  ''  monkey,"  and  is  a  sort  of  affec- 
tionate diminutive  in  the  vocative. 

'  This  phrase  is  so  typical  of  .  Indian  jugglery  that  one  hears 
An^o-Indian  children  (or  the  servants)  using  it  when  playing  with 
servants,  in  the  verandah,  at  being  jugglers.  I  have  often  heard 
it  under  such  circumstances,  and  have  used  it  myself  when  per- 
forming little  conjuring  tricks  for  Anglo-Indian  children.  They 
quite  accepted  it  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  show,  even  when  I  was 
playing  schoolboy  tricks  with  a  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  string.' 


As  my  correspondent's  attention  ^  was  never  directed '  to  the 
question,  Was  the  ground  wet  where  the  water  fell,  or  seemed  to 
fall,  in  the  trick  ?  one  cannot  be  positively  certain  that  the  water 
was  ^real,'  and  not  an  illusion  caused  by  'glamour,'  as  in  Mr. 
Oifford's  case,  and  perhaps  in  the  other  cited,  where  witnesses 
differed.  None  of  us  knows  how  vague,  at  best,  is  our  attention, 
especially  if  it  be  eagerly  fixed  on  one  point,  how  readily  it  evades 
other  collateral  points.  This  fact  in  human  nature  is  the  vantage 
ground  of  all  conjurers,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  defective  arguments 
that  are  not  consciously  and  dishonestly  defective.  The  cricketer, 
before  receiving  the  ball,  looks  all  round  the  field  to  see  where  the 
hazards  of  cricket,  the  fielders,  are  placed.  But,  in  conducting  a 
ramified  argument,  the  attention  of  the  disputant  is  fixed  on 
proving  his  preconceived  theory,  and  he  not  only  fails  to  observe 
conspicuous  objections,  but  very  often  forgets  what  he  himself  has 
just  said,  and  falls  into  patent  self-contradictions.  Attention, 
wakeful  all  along  the  line,  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and,  in  this 
business  of  the  water,  my  correspondent's  attention  'was  never 
directed'  to  the  essential  point,  'at  the  time.'  Later  memory, 
therefore,  may  be,  but  need  not  be,  correct. 


An  instance  is  given  by  Dr.  Bichard  Hodgson,  who  has  studied 
Indian  conjuring.  An  officer  and  his  wife  saw  a  conjurer  who, 
I  tiiink,  was  whistling  to  a  set  of  coins,  which  moved  at  the  music. 
The  officer  said,  '  Can  you  do  it  with  a  coin  of  mine  ? '  and  the  man 
did  it.  The  officer,  telling  the  story  on  the  day  of  the  event,  was 
asked, '  Did  you  lay  your  coin  on  the  ground  yourself  ? '  '  Yes,'  he 
replied.   His  wile  differed :  she  said  that  the  conjurer  took  the  coin 
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from  his  hand,  and  laid  it  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Hodgson  knew  that 
this  was  the  essential  part  of  the  trick :  the  officer's  wife  had  directed 
her  attention  to  the  right  point;  the  officer  had  not,  and  was 
firmly  convinced  that  he  himself  had  laid  the  coin  on  the  ground.  : 

It  is  odd  that  though  I  have  read  everything  that  I  can  find 
about  Indian  conjuring  (except  JacoiQiot's  work — a  large  exception) 
and  have  listened  to  many  oral  reports,  I  have  never  met  the 
water  trick  before.  The  monkey  part  of  the  '  business '  I  never 
heard  of  till  the  use  of  a  polished  monkey  skull  was  mentdoned  to 
me  by  Mrs.  Steel,  the  author  of  excellent  novels  of  Indian  life. 
Tet  the  water  trick  seems  to  be  as  common  as  it  is  puzzling,  and  the 
monkey  'business'  is  apparently  universal.  English  observers 
and  narrators  appear  to  be  rather  vague  and  casual,  though  many 
are  interested  in  the  subject.  A  book  of  Mr.  Maskelyne's,  The 
Swpematural  f  said  nothing  on  these  points,  I  think,  while  ex- 
plaining the  mango-tree  trick,  or  part  of  it — a  very  simple  case  of 
legerdemain,  as  explained.  The  late  learned  Colonel  Tule,  whom  I 
knew  well,  never  spoke  or  wrote,  as  far  as  I  know,  about  the  water 
trick  and  the  potent  monkey.  In  short,  the  whole  subject  is 
practically  unexplored.  Will  no  Anglo-Indian,  with  practical 
knowledge  of  European  conjuring,  make  a  complete  study  of 
OrientaT  jugglery  ?  Some  jugglers,  if  not  all,  are  ready  enough  to 
sell  their  secrets  '  for  a  consideration.'  The  juggler,  of  course,  is 
not  the  Yogif  whose  feats — ^if  feats  he  does,  which  I  doubt— depend 
on  extreme  austerity.  A  European  could  not  train  for  the  YogCs 
life,  nor  would  the  game  be  worth  the  candle. 

The  winning  of  the  first  Test  Match  by  England  was  rather  a 
surprise  to  me,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Armstrong's  cavalier  treatment 
of  the  Gentlemen's  bowling  at  Lord's,  and  the  feeble  resistance 
made  by  most  of  our  batsmen,  while  the  precedents  set  by  Lanca- 
shire and  Torkshire  were  very  depressing.  However,  the  Gentle- 
men lacked  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Bosanquet.  The  bowling  of 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  on  occasion,  seems,  as  Admiral  Togo  says  of  his 
own  success,  to  be  more  than  human  beings  could  achieve,  and 
mainly  due  to  '  the  virtue  of  the  Emperor,'  and  the  action  of  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  ancestral  spirits,  French  and  Huguenot,  one  ventures 
to  guess.    What  is  meant  by  this  amateur's  '  leg  break  with  off 
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theory,'  as  the  newspapers  call  it?  The  terms  are  too  meta- 
physical. Does  the  ball  break  in  from  leg  and  then  from  the 
off  ?  If  so,  nothing  less  than  ancestral  spirits  can  accomit  for  the 
contravention  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Or  does  the  ball  pitch  on  or 
outside  of  the  leg  stump,  and  then  break  towards  the  batsman's 
legs  ?  But  a  left-hand  bowler  whose  ball  *  follows  the  arm '  does 
that,  and  yet  his  deliveries  are  not  called  by  the  strange  name 

*  googlies.'  Consulting  Mr.  Warner's  work  on  The  Ashes^  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Bosanquet  ^ sends  down  an  apparent  leg-breaker^  (very 
swift,  indeed,  must  be  a  *  leg-breaker ' !)  '  which  breaks  back  very 
quickly.'  '  An  apparent  leg-breaker '  probably  means  a  bfidl 
which  the  batsman  expects  to  break  from  leg,  but  which  does  the 
reverse.  The  batsman,  knowing  this,  might  be  expected  to  get 
his  legs  in  front  of  the  off  stump,  as  the  coup  de  boUe  is  now  a  recog- 
nised stroke  in  the  game,  though  originally  practised  in  France. 
The  papers  say  that  one  of  our  team,  at  Nottingham,  kicked  away 
Mr.  Armstrong's  breaks  from  leg,  and  secured  leg-byes.  Such  is 
the  coup  de  boUe :  when  the  stroke  was  applied  to  my  bowling  by  a 
late  learned  cricketer  and  headmaster,  very  many  years  ago,  I  did 
not  think  it  exactly  cricket,  but  something  more  in  the  nature  of 
football.  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion,  and  do  not  think  that 
anything  except  the  bat  should  be  purposdy  used  for  run-getting. 
If  our  law-givers  were  of  the  same  mind,  they  would  pass  a  rule 
making  the  batsman  who  deliberately  kicks  balls  ^  out,'  as  in  the 
case  of  obstructing  the  field.  Is  he  not,  in  fact,  obstructing  the 
wicket-keeper  ?  In  any  case,  if  you  may  kick  away  real  '  leg- 
breakers,'  you  may  kick  away  ^apparent  leg-breakers.'  If  we 
had  bad  luck  in  losing  the  services  of  Mr.  Fry  and  Hirst,  the 
AustraUans  were  still  more  unfortunate  in  Mr.  T^nmiper's  accident 
during  the  courseof  the  game.  They  are  aneven  unexpectedly  strong 
team ;  their  bowling,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Laver,  has  unlooked-for 
resources,  and  nobody  can  feel  sure  that  we  shall  retain  the  coveted 

*  Ashes,'  so  named,  long  ago,  by  Mr,  Punch.  If  Authors  are  to 
play  Actors  at  Lord's,  as  one  hears  that  they  will,  now  that  all 
our  best  cricketers — ^amateurs  and  players — are  copious  authors, 
the  Actors  must  have  a  very  poor  chance  of  victory.  Are  Authors 
to  be  defined  as  Novelists,  Poets,  Essayists,  and  Historians  who 
only  pla^  cricket  by  way  of  parergan  1  That  would  be  fair.  But 
if  eXL  Authors  may  play,  the  Actors  will  have  to  meet  an  All-England 
Eleven.  A  match  of  Science  v.  literature,  or  of  Poets  v.  NoveUsts, 
would  be  amusing,  but  Lord's  is  hardly  the  arena  for  such  jocular 
contests,  on  a  par  with  One  Leg  v.  One  Arm. 
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Among  cricketing  authors  is  the  gallant  and  graphic  'Lines- 
man '  of  the  South  African  war  book.  Many  have  thought  that 
'  Linesman '  was  apt  to  be  run  away  with  by  his  Pegasus.  The 
Publisher^ 8  Ciroular  observes,  as  to  his  work  as  a  reporter  of  cricket : 
*  He  seems  to  understand  cricket,  but  is  compelled  by  his  reputa- 
tion to  write  thus :  ''  England  blazed  up  into  magnificent  might 
from  the  dying  embers  of  black  despair.  .  .  .  MacLaren  was  all 
that  he  has  been  at  his  very  best,  meaning  an  inspired  judgment  in 
discrimination  and  almost  superhuman  power.  Those  long  arms 
stretched  out  to  flout  the  ball  with  an  athletic  sweep  that  attains 
to  the  majestic — ^MacLaren's  batting  yesterday  [May  30]  produced 
a  grandeur  of  its  own." '  It  is  better  to  stretch  out  one's  long  arms 
than  one's  long  legs  '  to  flout  the  bowling.'  But  I  really  prefer  the 
old  'Jones  took  the  leather,  but  the  separation  came  from  the 
other  end '  to  this 

Demoniaco-seraphie 
Penman's  latest  piece  of  graphic. 

Mr.  MacLaren  is  not  really  inspired,  and  '  Linesman,'  Uke  Mrs. 
Hemans,  seems  '  too  poetical.' 

Dr.  Munro's  book,  ArchcBology  and  False  Antiquities  (Methuen), 
though  vastly  interesting  to  myself  (who  come  in  for  refutation), 
leaves  room  for  another  volume  in  '  The  Antiquary's  Books.'  A 
history  of '  fakes '  of  works  of  old  art  would  be  most  interesting,  and 
most  useful  to  the  collector  of  pictures,  engraved  gems,  terra-cottas, 
coins,  furniture,  weapons,  and  many  other  desirable  objects.  The 
topic  is  rich  in  amusing  anecdotes  and  serviceable  lessons.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  '  fakes '  of  all  sorts,  say  in  the  rooms  of  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club,  would  be  an  entertaining  and  edifying  show.  All  collectors 
have  been  taken  in,  and  examples  of  impostures  could  be  readily 
provided.  But  Dr.  Munro  touches  Uttle  on  objects  coveted  by  the 
collector,  from  old  postal  stamps  to  biberons  sold  for  15,5002.  He 
starts  from  a  human  jaw  of  doubtful  authenticity  found  in  a  '  sandy 
feruginous  {sic)  seam '  in  the  Somme  Valley.  The  discoveries  of 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  were  in  1858-63  rather  scouted  by  the 
learned.  M.  de  Perthes  (a  collateral  descendant  of  Jeaif&e  d'Arc) 
offered  81.  for  the  finding  of  a  human  bone  among  his  chipped 
flints,  and  in  eight  days  a  piece  of  bone  was  found  protruding 
from  '  a  feruginous  seam.'  The  coincidence  of  reward  and  dis- 
covery was  suspicious.  The  jaw,  which  had  a  very  protrusive  chin* 
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bone,  was  confessed  not  to  be  that  of  an  individual  of  the  race  now 
inhabiting  that  part  of  France.  It  was  thought,  however,  to  have 
been  the  property  of  an  individual  buried,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
at  a  place  fifteen  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  now  discovered. 
This  seems  a  very  likely  guess,  but  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
in  whose  presencb  the  jawbone  was  unearthed,  thought  that  ^  his 
personal  veracity '  was  called  in  question.  That  was  natural,  if 
illogical.  Nobody  likes  to  be  regarded  as  either  a  knave  or  a  dupe. 
But  we  are  all  dupes  now  and  again.  Dr.  Munro  gives  a  case  in 
which  I  was  (provisionally)  caught  by  a  ^  Highland  Magic  Stone.' 
It  was  a  Highland  magic  stone,  quite  undeniably,  for  it  was  used 
for  the  magical  healing  of  cattle.  I  wrote  in  a  newspaper  (Octo- 
ber 13,  1903)  that  it  'appeared  to  be  a  Neolithic  amulet,'  and, 
'  if  80,  it  may  supply  a  missing  link  in  my  argument.' 

I  was  premature.  After  writing  thus  I  took  the  stone  to  the 
British  Museum,  where  the  highest  authority  amused  and  instructed 
me  by  proving  that  the  stone  had  been  the  pivot  of  an  elementary 
Scottish  gate ;  placed  between  an  upper  and  nether  stone,  it  enabled 
the  gate  to  swing  round,  and  in  the  process  concentric  circles  were 
marked  in  the  ends  of  the  pivot  stone.  The  farmer  who  made  that 
gate  was,  as  far  as  the  mechanism  went,  a  Neolithic  man  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a.d.  Some  Highlander,  picking  the  stone  up  and 
not  knowing  what  it  was,  kept  it  in  a  curious  box,  and  used  it  for 
healing  cattle.  No  doubt  it  acted  '  as  good  as  a  better '  on  the 
bovine  patients.  I  wrote  '  at  all  events,  it  is  a  curious  survival  of 
very  ancient  practices,'  and  '  that  you  may  lay  to.' 

Before  anyone  could  expose  my  hypothesis  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  magic  stone,  I  did  so  myself  in  a  letter  to  the  newspaper  of 
October  16.  Then  came  forth  a  pseudonymous  person  signing 
himself  '  Sparkbrook.'  He  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  the 
thing  that  was  not  true,  and  Dr.  Munro  unwarily  publishes  his 
letter,  which  I  never  saw  before.  '  Sparkbrook '  declared  that  I  had 
told  the  public  that '  I  had  found  the  missing  link '  in  my  argument. 
I  never  wrote  anyth'ng  of  the  kind  !  I  said  that '  if '  the  stone  were, 
as  it '  appeared '  to  be,  of  a  certain  age,  '  it  may  supply  the  missing 
link  in  my  argument.'  One  could  not  make  a  statement  more 
frankly  hypothetical.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  why  Dr.  Munro 
should  publish  the  letter  of  the  pseudonymous  person,  who,  of 
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course,  wiote  in  his  haste,  and  not  ^with  intent  to  deceive/ 
Dr.  Monro  elsewhere  admits  that  he  is  not  certain  he  has 
not  himself  been  beguiled  into  accepting  as  genuine  objects 
which  may  be  the  reverse.  But  in  this  case  I  think  that  he  is 
too  diffident. 

« 

From  the  jaw  Dr.  Munro  goes  on  to  discuss  other  forgeries  of 
very  ancient  objects  not  treasured  by  collectors  in  general.  One 
case  is  the  Breonio  controversy  about  odd  things  in  chipped  flint 
found  in  Italy.  The  late  M.  de  MortiUet  denounced  them  as  fakes, 
but  he  did  as  much  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  finds  at  Troy. 
Five  great  Italian  authorities  held  that  the  objects  were  genuine, 
and  as  for  M.  de  Mortillet,  he  had  never  seen  them  !  He  was  a 
violent  '  anti-clerical '  (he  had  been  a  *  dowser,'  or  water-finder, 
in  youth),  and  he  dragged  the  Church  into  the  squabble  !  Then  a 
Polish  professor  found  similar  objects  near  Cracow,  and  they,  in 
turn,  were  called  fakes.  A  special  committee  of  the  Cracow 
Academy  of  Sciences  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  objects,  and 
others  like  them  were  found  at  Yoldsova  in  Russia ;  in  fact,  these 
had  been  noted  as  early  as  1870,  long  before  the  Breonio  finds. 
M.  de  Mortillet  denounced  the  Russian  things  as  fakes.  So  it  is  a 
very  pretty  quarrel.  I  am  rather  against  M.  de  Mortillet,  whose 
periodical,  V Homme,  used  to  be  styled  V Homme  Mai  £levL^ 

Dr.  Munro  next  tackles  the  Calaveras  skull,  which  is  known 
because  Mr.  Bret  Harte  made  fun  of  it.  What  a  merely  literary 
man  says  does  not  count,  but  it  is  pretty  plain  that  whether  the 
owner  of  the  skull  came  '  from  old  Missouri '  or  not,  he  did  not 
live  in  the  Tertiary  period.  Half  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
disproving  the  authenticity  of  the  queer  things  found  in  1896- 
1900  in  the  Clyde  estuary,  and,  lastly,  we  come  to  the  fraud  on  the 
Louvre,  who,  appropriately  on  April  1,  1896,  announced  their 
purchase  of  a  gold  Grseco-Scythian  tiara  and  collar  for  80002. ! 
The  '  tiara '  is  a  conical  cap,  in  gold,  with  ornamental  designs,  and 
figures  of  men  and  beasts  in  relief.  A  Russian  artist  has  acknow- 
ledged that  he  faked  this  treasure  on  the  lines  of  fragments  said  to 
be  ancient.  There  is  said  to  be  '  a  learned  archaeologist  behind 
all ' ;  he  was  too  clever  for  the  authorities  of  the  Louvre.  At  our 
Museum  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  and  in  Germany  Dr. 
Furtwangler,  had  never  believed  in  the  tiara,  but  the  Louvre  has 
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men  as  good  as  they,  and  Dr.  FurtwSngler  believes  in  a  teira-cotta 
head  of  Zeus,  which  looked  to  me  as  if  it  were  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a.d.  My  opinion  is  worth  nothing,  but  other  observers, 
trained  archseologists,  were  of  the  same  mind. 

Thus  there  is  a  great  deal  of  doubtful  ground  in  archsBology. 
'  An  antiquary  must  have  bought  his  forgeries  before  he  can  be 
regarded  as  thoroughly  seasoned/  writes  Sir  John  Evans.  More- 
over, after  any  amount  of  experience,  the  archaeologist  may  still 
be  taken  in ;  many  practised  hands  were  deceived,  if  M.  de  Mortillet 
was  in  the  right  about  objects  found  in  Italy,  Russia,  and  Poland  : 
he  himself  was  deceived  when  he  denounced  Dr.  Schliemann's  dis- 
coveries and  derided  Mrs.  Schliemann.  On  the  whole,  when  I 
thought  for  a  few  days  that  the  magic  stone  might  perhaps  be  very 
old  as  a  mi^c  stone,  I  got  my  seasoning  pretty  cheaply,  for  of 
course  I  did  not  buy  the  object,  which  was  the  heirloom  of  a  friend. 
That  was  more  inexpensive  than  8{.  for  a  very  dubious  jawbone, 
and  8000{.  for  a  certainly  fraudulent  gold  cap. 

Without  forgetting  the  comic  mishap  of  the  magic  stone,  one  may 
recommend  persons  curious  as  to  pictures  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
to  visit  Mr.  Shepherd's  gallery  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  and 
inspect  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  which  is  not  for  sale.  The  story 
of  it  is  that  it  was  disposed  of  on  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Whiting,  who, 
in  the  female  line,  was  of  the  family  of  Andrew,  or  Andrews.  I  am 
not  certain  about  the  spelling  of  the  surname.  There  was,  in 
1586-87,  a  '  Mr.  Thomas  Andrewes,  Esq.,'  Sheriff  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, who,  as  his  duty  demanded,  was  present  at  the  slaying  of 
the  Queen  at  Fotheringay,  and  stood  on  her  left  hand  beside  the 
scaffold.  That  he  did  so  is  certain  (see  Tanner  MSS.  78,  f.  129, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  published  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell- 
Scott,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Fotheringay,  pp.  249-256).  Mr.  Whiting 
was,  as  is  averred,  the  descendant  in  the  female  line  of  *  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrewes,  Esq.,'  and  inherited  this  portrait,  which,  according  to 
the  belief  of  his  family,  was  given  to  Mr.  Andrewes  by  the  Queen. 
She  actually  did  give  a  portrait  to  the  Constable  of  the  Castle,  but 
one  sees  no  reason  why  she  should  bestow  one  on  the  sheriff  of  the 
county.  She  did,  however,  possess  a  portrait  of  herself  to  the  last, 
as  will  be  found  in  an  inventory  of  her  goods  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  Prince  Labanoff's  collection  of  her  letters,  and  the  sheriff  may 
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have  bought  it  from  one  of  her  suite.  It  is  on  panel,  in  an  old 
frame,  and  represents  the  head  and  bust.  The  ruff  is  of  a  kind 
which  is  not  known  to  me  earlier  than  1578.  Being  seasoned,  and 
rendered  cautious  by  my  deplorable  adventure  of  the  magic  stone, 
I  shall  venture  no  further  than  to  say  that,  of  all  unhappy  faces, 
this  is  the  most  marked  by  sorrow  and  passion,  while  retaining 
elements  of  great  beauty  and  charm,  and  that  the  portrait  belongs 
to  none  of  the  known  ^  false  types '  of  likeness  of  the  Queen.  It  is 
not  figured  by  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  Oust,  Sir  Gleorge  Scharf ,  or  Mr.  Foster, 
and  is  of  great  interest. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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THE    AMATEUR   GARDENER'S 

ROSE    BOOK. 

By  the  late  Dr.  JULIUS  HOFFMANN. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.RS ,  N.R^ 

PART   I. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROSBS. 
ANNUAL  FLOWERING  AND  SUMMER  ROSES— 
1.  EuBOPSAN  Wild  Rosbb.  4.  Damask  Robbs. 


2.  Austrian  Briars. 

3.  Proyenob  or  Cabbagb  Rosbb. 


5.  Climbing.  Twinino,  or  Trailing  Roses. 

6.  Japanbsb  Roses. 


SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERING  ROSES— 


7.  Cabbagb  or  Cbntifoua  Roses. 

8.  Moss  Roses 

9.  Hybrid   Perpetual  or  Remontant 

Roses. 

10.  BoiTRBON  Roses. 

11.  Tea  Roses. 


12.  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 

13.  Noisbtte  Roses. 

14.  Small-flowered   or  Polyantha 

Roses. 
16.  Monthly  or  Bengal  Roses. 


PART   II. 
RAISING  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROSES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 


I.  Native  Country,  Climate,  Position, 

Kinds  of  Soil,  Manuring. 
II.  The  Planting  of  Roses. 


III.  Tub  Pruning  of  Roses. 
rv.  The  Protection  op  Roses  in  Winter. 
V.  Staking  and  Tying  Roses. 


PART   III. 
PROPAGATION  OF  ROSES. 
VI.  Wild  Stocks  used  for  Budding.       |         VII.  Budding. 

PART  IV. 
THE  FORCING  OF  ROSES. 

PART   V. 
THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  CULTIVATED  GARDEN  ROSE». 

PART    VI. 
THE  RAISING  OF  NEW  ROSES. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ROSES. 


PART    VI I V 

!  ENEMIES  OF  THE  ROSE. 
INDEX. 


LIST  OF  COLOURED  PLATES. 


1.  Canina,  The  Dog  Rose. 

2.  MUSOOSA,  The  Moss  Rose. 

3.  Mrs.  Bosanqubt,  Bourbon  Rose. 

4.  SOUYENIR  DE  LA  Malmaison,  Bourbon 

Rose. 

5.  Gloire  de  Duon,  Tea  Rose. 

6.  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Hjb.  Perpet. 

Rose. 

7.  Louis  van  Houtte,  Hyb.  Perpet.  Rose. 

8.  Mar^chal  Niel,  Tea  Rose. 

9.  La  France,  Hybrid  Tea  Rose. 

10.  Marie  van  Houtte,  Tea  Rose. 

11.  Madame  CHiDANE  GuiNOissEAn,  Tea 

Rose. 


12.  Crimson  Rambler,  Polyantha  Rose. 

13.  Wiluam  Allen  Richardson,  Noisette 

Rose. 

14.  Madame     Pierre      Ogbr,     Bourbon 

Rose. 

15.  Franoisca  Kruger,  Tea  Rose. 

16.  Grace  Darling,  Tea  Rose. 

17.  Kaisbrin   Augusta    Victoria,    Hyb. 

Tea  Rose. 

18.  Belle  Sibbrecht  (Mrs.  W.  T.  Grant). 

Hyb.  Tea  Rose. 

19.  Gruss  an  Teplits,  Monthly  Rose. 

20.  Frau  Earl   Druschki,  Hyb.   Perpet 

Rose. 
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Wild  Wheat 

By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell), 

Author  op  *  Fiander's  Widow/  *  The  Manor  Farm/ 

'Ltchgatb  Hall/  etc. 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

NEW  YEAR  BELLS. 

/"^(HBISTMAS  came,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meadway  honoured  the 
\j  new-made  couple  with  their  company.  The  keeper  was 
solemnly  jocular,  Mrs.  Meadway  garrulous. 

^  They  haven't  a-left  off  talkin'  about  you  yet,'  she  remarked. 
*  No,  they  haven't — not  down  our  way.  Miss  Manvers  herself — 
there,  ye  never  did  hear  such  things  as  she  do  say  !  The  way  she 
took  on — dear  to  be  sure,  nobody  ever  heerd  the  like.  But  I  do 
make  allowances.  'Tis  that  hay-tea  cui'  such-like  what  do  turn  her 
brain.' 

*  There's  summat  in  that,'  agreed  her  husband,  as  the  young 
folk  remained  silent. 

*  It  do  stand  to  reason,'  resumed  Mrs.  Meadway  triumphantly. 
^  'Tis  there,  wrote  in  the  Bible  plain,  as  folks  didn't  ought  to  go 
eatin^  grass  and  a-makin'  theirselves  like  the  beasts  o'  the  field. 
King  Nebuchadnezzar — ^you  do  know  what  came  to  he,  along  o' 
sich  doin's.  But  Miss  Manvers,  she  said  as  she  knowed  all  along 
as  there  was  sunmiat  at  bottom  o'  your  wantin'  to  be  a  keeper,  Mr. 
Hounsell ;  so  I  says :  "  E-es,  ma'am,  an'  there's  more  nor  you 
knowed  that.    /  did  know  all  along  as  Mr.  Peter  Hounsell  had  very 
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good  reasons  for  what  he  done."  1  knowed  ! '  repeated  Mrs.  Mead- 
way,  chuclding. 

Peter  and  his  wife  were  both  mute,  but  Mr.  Meadway,  some- 
what indistinctly  on  account  of  his  mouth  being  full,  observed  that 
his  old  woman  was  terr'ble  sharp,  and  opined  that  it  wouldn't  be 
much  good  to  try  to  go  a-deceivin'  o'  she. 

Elated  by  her  husband's  appreciation,  Mrs.  Meadway  there- 
upon proceeded  to  quote  some  of  the  sentiments  recently  expressed 
by  Miss  Manvers,  dwelling  at  great  length  on  those  to  which  she 
took  the  most  exception. 

Peter  made  no  comment,  but  his  face  grew  ever  darker.  Prue, 
who  always  seemed  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his  mood,  knew 
instinctively  when  this  or  that  allusion  jarred  on  him,  and  winced 
accordingly.  Worse  was  to  come,  however,  for  Mrs.  Meadway, 
suddenly  dropping  her  narrative  tone,  and  with  it  her  cheerfulness, 
began  to  sigh  and  shake  her  head,  glancing  at  Peter  in  a  way  that 
was  evidently  meant  to  pique  his  curiosity. 

He  remained  silent,  however,  and  Prue,  knowing  better  than  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  her  mother's  new-found  melancholy,  made 
one  or  two  feeble  remarks  with  the  intention  of  changing  the 
current  of  her  thoughts. 

'Ah-h-h,  my  dear,'  responded  Mrs.  Meadway,  in  return  to 
one  of  these,  '  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  'ee  whether  puss  do  miss  'ee 
or  not,  there's  more  impartant  things  to  be  thinkin'  on.  There, 
I  never  was  one  to  go  fault-findin'  wi'  my  neighbours,  more  par- 
ticular them  as  I've  always  lamed  to  think  my  betters;  but 
a  body  may  have  their  feelin's  all  the  same,  more  particular  a 
mother.' 

Peter's  gloomy  eyes  rested  upon  her  for  a  moment,  uncon- 
sciously questioning. 

^As  I  did  say  to  father  there,'  resumed  the  good  lady  with 
gusto,  * "  Meadway,"  I  did  say,  "  we  bain't  quality,"  I  did  say, 
'*  but  for  all  that  our  maid  is  one  what  needn't  be  looked  down 
upon  as  if  she  was  a  bit  o'  dust.  She's  a  wife  what  anybody 
mid  be  proud  on."  ' 

'  She  be,'  growled  the  keeper,  with  a  somewhat  truculent  roll  of 
the  head. 

'  I  couldn't  help  feelin'  cut  to  the  heart,'  continued  Mrs.  Mead- 
way, addressing  the  company  generally,  ^when  I  did  hear  the 
kind  o'  talk  as  was  goin'  on  in  some  places  about  my  darter's 
weddin'.  If  folks  casts  off  their  own  flesh  and  blood,'  she  con- 
tinued, still  in  an  impartial  tone,  '  there's  no  reason  why  oUier 
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folks  shouldn^t  welcome  'em  into  their  families,  and  anybody  with 
any  feelin'  did  ought  to  be  glad  as  it  be  so.' 

Peter  pushed  back  his  chair  and  made  for  the  door ;  but,  appar- 
enfcly  changing  his  mind,  went  towards  the  fire,  and  began  to  mend 
it  as  though  he  had  had  no  other  intention  in  rising  from  the  table. 

^  Mother,  dear  mother,  don't  go  on  like  that,'  whispered  Prue. 
*  He  can't  a-bear  any  talk  about  his  mother.' 

'  Oh,  an'  can't  he  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Meadway,  dropping  her 
v<Hce ;  then,  shaking  her  head  mysteriously,  she  whispered  con- 
fidentially :  'But  they  do  say,  my  dear,  the  way  they've  a- been 
a-carryin'  on  up  to  Hounsell's  about  you  and  he  is  summat  awful.' 

'  Hush,  oh,  do  hush  ! '  pleaded  Prue. 

In  spite  of  this  protest,  however,  Mrs.  Meadway  continued  to 
make  various  communications  in  a  most  audible  whisper ;  and,  in 
sjMte  of  the  i^ket  he  was  making  with  coals,  Peter  caught  several 
pr^nant  phrases :  \ 

*  Took  to  her  bed  the  whole  of  the  weddin'-day.'  ...  *  Maister 
Godfrey  so  savage  there  was  no  goin'  a-nigh  en.'  .  .  .  '  Deb  did  tell 
I  as  the  wold  lady  do  look  twenty  year  older.'  .  .  .  Says  he,  "  I'll 
hear  no  talk  o'  the  family  disgrace  f  "  ' 

*  I'll  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  mother,'  cried  Prue,  almost  dis- 
tractedly, '  I  know  you  alwajrs  like  one  to  your  dinner.  If  you'd 
fill  the  kettle  for  me,  Peter ' 

Peter  went  out  at  once  and  handed  her  back  the  kettle  through 
the  door,  observing  indistinctly  that  he  had  something  to  see  to 
outside. 

He  did  not  reappear  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  then  was  so 
silent  that  his  presence  could  not  be  said  to  add  to  the  general 
cheerfulness.  Prue  was  on  thorns,  divining  exactly  how  much 
effort  it  cost  him  to  respond  to  her  father's  new-bom  famiUarity, 
and  to  keep  himself  in  check  when  Mrs.  Meadway  rallied  him.  She 
observed  his  gloom  deepen  as  the  day  passed,  and  it  was  with 
feelings  of  unmixed  relief  that  she  saw  the  visitors  depart. 

And  now  it  was  New  Tear's  Eve,  and  Peter  and  she  sat  as  usual 
opposite  each  other,  reading,  or  pretending  to  read.  Suddenly  he 
got  up  and  began  to  pace  about  the  room. 

Prue  closed  her  book  and  cudgelled  her  brains  for  some  remark 
which  might  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts  without  being  too 
obtrusive. 

*  Ton  can  hear  church  bells  here,'  she  observed.  '  Did  you 
know  the  sound  would  travel  so  far,  Peter  ?  ' 

He  paused,  looking  at  her  as  though  he  did  not  comprehend. 

V  2 
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*  We'll  be  hearing  them  ringing  in  the  New  Year  presently,  if 
we  keep  awake  long  enough/  she  said,  speaking  a  little  tremolously, 
for  his  expression  alarmed  her. 

*  The  New  Year !  *  said  Peter.  He  turned  to  the  window  and 
flung  it  open ;  it  had  been  snowing,  and  an  icy  blast  circled  round 
the  little  room. 

He  jerked  the  casement  to  again  after  a  moment,  and  resumed 
his  wild-beast-Uke  tramp  up  and  down. 

The  New  Year !  The  New  Year !  Twelve  months  ago  at  this 
time  he  was  dwelling  at  home,  a  little  sad  because  of  the  recent 
death  of  his  father,  a  little  sore  at  heart  on  account  of  that  father's 
injustice.  He  had  not  then  ascended  into  the  heights  or  fallen 
unto  the  depths.  And  now  where  was  he — ^what  was  he  ?  What 
would  the  New  Year  bring  him  ?  More  savourless  days,  more  rest- 
less nights — ^his  food,  dust  and  ashes  in  his  mouth.  And  he  was 
not  yet  twenty- three ;  the  years  that  were  coming  must  be  reckoned 
by  decades  and  scores. 

That  passion,  which  had  laid  hold  of  him  midway  in  the  year 
that  was  gone,  he  had  thought  it  dead,  he  had  buried  it  deep,  deep, 
he  had  trampled  it  underground  ;  and  then  he  had  hurried  away 
from  the  place  where  he  had  known  it,  that  he  might  be  free  from 
its  very  memory. 

But,  lo  !  he  had  forgotten  that  there  were  such  things  as  ghosts, 
and  a  spectre  had  risen  now  to  confront  him  by  his  fireside. 

Nathalie — *Not  the  wicked,  sordid  girl  you  despise,  but  the 
Dream-Nathalie ! ' 

The  Dream-Nathalie  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  untried  youth, 
his  first  ardours,  the  whole  of  his  lusty  manhood ! 

Oh,  fool  that  he  was  to  think  that  such  things  could  die  at  his 
bidding !  That  by  a  single  hasty  vow  he  could  redeem  himself — 
he  who  was  already  a  thousand  times  forsworn. 

The  evil  spirit,  which  he  had  striven  so  hard  to  drive  away, 
had  come  back  to  take  possession  of  its  former  home,  bringing  with 
it  seven  other  spirits  to  rend  and  torment  him. 

Prue  stood  by  his  side  all  at  once,  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

*  You'U  tire  yourself  out,'  she  said.  '  Dear  Peter,  you  have 
worked  so  hard  all  day— you  need  rest.  Let's— let's  forget  it's 
New  Year's  Day  to-morrow.  If  we  make  haste  we  may  fall  asleep 
before  the  bells  come.' 

He  put  her  away  from  him  gently  :  *  You  go  up,'  he  said,  in  a 
mufiSed  voice.    *  I  can't  come  just  yet.' 

She  left  him  without  further  protest,  and  Peter,  dropping  into 
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his  chair^  gathered  together  the  embers  with  a  shaking  hand^  and 
sat  staring  into  them.  Then,  all  at  once  springing  to  his  feet  again, 
he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  made  for  the  fir  wood. 

What  had  he  done,  he  cried  to  himself  as  he  wandered  among 
the  trees,  what  had  he  done  ?  How  could  he  make  an  end  of  that 
which  would  not  die  ?  How  could  he  go  on  cheating  himself  and 
cheating  Prue  ?  Oh,  Prue !  The  thought  of  her  was  the  most 
agonising  of  all.  What  had  he  done  with  her  poor  little  life  ? 
Chained  it  for  ever  to  that  miserable  one  of  his !  He  had  taken  her 
all,  and  now  with  a  quailing  heart  he  told  himself  he  had  no  longer 
even  husks  to  give  her. 

How  long  he  wandered  about  among  the  trees  he  scarcely  knew, 
but  at  last  his  frenzy  spent  itself ;  the  icy  cold  which  chilled  him 
through  and  through  served  no  doubt  in  some  measure  to  restore 
him  to  his  senses.  He  was  beginning  wearily  to  turn  his  steps 
homewards,  when  he  heard  a  faint  cry,  and  after  a  moment  descried 
a  little  bobbing  light  among  the  dark  trunks.  As  he  broke  sti£9y 
into  a  run  he  heard  the  cry  again.  It  was  a  woman's  voice — ^it 
must  be  Prue's ;  frightened  by  his  prolonged  absence,  she  had 
come  to  look  for  him. 

He  sent  forth  an  answering  shout ;  thus  did  these  two  solitary 
dwellers  in  that  lonely  place  call  to  each  other  Uke  night-birds. 

He  came  in  sight  of  her  before  she  perceived  him,  and  marked 
how  white  and  scared  was  her  face,  and  that  she  was  sobbing  as  she 
went.  Her  hair  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  her  white  nightgown 
showed  through  the  folds  of  her  cloak ;  as  she  stumbled  forward, 
gazing  wildly  about  her,  Peter  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

She  clung  to  him  passionately — Prue,  who  was  so  chary  of  her 
caresses,  as  a  rule,  in  her  fear  that  they  might  weary  him — the  hands 
which  she  clasped  about  his  neck  were  cold  as  death,  the  cheek 
which  she  pressed  against  his  was  bedabbled  with  tears.  Peter 
gathered  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  many  times,  murmuring  half- 
unconsciously  words  of  endearment,  of  consolation ;  and,  at  last, 
she  found  voice : 

*0h,  Peter,*  she  cried  brokenly,  'Peter!  Oh,  I  thought  I 
should  never  find  you — I  thought  you  was  dead  ! ' 

Her  whole  form  was  shaking  with  sobs ;  he  felt  that  her  heart 
was  bursting. 

*0h,'  she  cried  again,  'why  can't  I  make  you  happy — oh, 
Peter,  why  can't  I  ?  I  would  die  for  you  every  moment  of  the 
day.' 

*  I  believe  you  would,'  returned  Peter,  in  a  low  voice.    *  Come, 
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Prue,  I  must  get  you  home — jom  must  be  chilled  through  and 
through/ 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  lantern  which  had  fallen,  and  saw 
that  the  Uttle  bare  foot  nearer  to  him  was  bruised  and  bleeding. 

^  Good  heavens,  Prue  ! '  he  cried.  '  What  have  you  been  doing 
— how  long  have  you  been  looking  for  me  ?  * 

Prue  looked  down  at  her  foot,  and  then  back  at  him  in  a  dased 
way. 

'  A  long,  long  time,'  she  said.  ^  There  were  so  many  tracks  in 
the  snow — I  followed,  and  followed,  and  could  not  find  you ;  I  sup- 
pose I  dropped  my  shoe.' 

*  Tou  might  have  killed  yourself,'  said  Peter. 

^  And  wouldn't  that  be  a  good  thing  ?  '  returned  Prue.  '  What 
use  am  I  if  I  can't  do  anjrthing  for  you  !  I  can't  even  comfort  you. 
When  you  are  sad  you — ^you  run  away  from  me.' 

'  I  will  never  do  that  again,'  said  he,  earnestly.  '  I  swear  it. 
My  own  little  Prue,  you  must  not  talk  of  such  a  thing  as  dying — 
what  should  I  do  without  you — ^my  only  comforter — ^the  one 
creature  in  the  world  that  loves  me  ?  Let  me  carry  you  home, 
child — I  won't  have  you  put  that  poor  foot  to  the  ground.  Let  us 
never  again  speak  of  this  horrible  night.  I  was  mad,  Prue,  but  you 
have  cured  me.' 

He  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  feeling  more  moved  than  he  had 
ever  thought  to  be  again,  and  she  clung  to  him  gladly.  As  he  felt 
the  tumultuous  beating  of  her  heart  against  his  breast,  he  told 
himself  that  he  had  found  a  buckler  by  means  of  which  he  would 
contrive  to  keep  the  unholy  spirit,  now  once  more  exorcised,  for 
ever  at  bay. 

And  when,  as  he  trudged  through  the  snow,  tenderly  canning 
his  light  burden,  the  dreaded  soimd  of  the  midnight  beUs  fell  upon 
his  ears,  he  bent  his  head  over  the  dark  one  that  was  pillowed  on  his 
bosom. 

*  May  we  spend  many  New  Years  together ! '  he  said,  and 
kissed  her. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

THE  EMPTY  SLEEVE. 

One  afternoon,  towards  the  beginning  of  February,  Peter  came 
home  a  little  earlier  than  usual ;  and,  as  his  boots  were  particularly 
muddy,  he  followed  the  custom  which  obtained  in  the  thrifty 
Headway  household,  and  discarded  them  at  the  door. 

Prue  was  not  in  the  living-room,  and  he  was  proceeding  in  search 
of  her,  when,  on  crossmg  the  little  back  kitchen,  he  caught  sight  of 
her  through  the  narrow  window.  She  was  in  the  yard,  busily 
brushing  one  of  his  coats. 

He  was  about  to  call  out  when  sundry  proceedings  on  her  part 
caused  him  to  pause. 

She  was  standing  close  to  the  wood-shed,  the  roof  of  which, 
being  somewhat  decayed,  was  upheld  in  places  by  imbarked  fir- 
boughs.  A  small  branch  had  been  lopped  off  one  of  these  at  a 
height  a  little  above  Prue's  head,  the  jagged  renmant  forming  a 
convenient  peg.  Upon  this  peg  Prue  now  hung  the  coat  in  question, 
carefully  arranging  it  so  that  the  front  of  the  garment  faced  her. 
She  contemplated  it  for  a  moment  or  two  with  her  head  a  little  on 
one  side,  as  was  her  wont  when  following  out  an  interesting  train  of 
thought;  then,  going  closer,  she  took  hold  of  the  lapel,  smiling 
softly  to  herself ;  and,  finally,  laying  her  head  against  the  breast, 
drew  one  sleeve  gently  round  her  waist. 

Peter  stepped  back  quickly,  and  regained  the  kitchen  with  all 
possible  haste.  Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  Prue  know  that  he 
had  been  spectator  of  this  little  scene.  For  all  the  sober  dignity  of 
her  matronhood  she  had  not  changed  much.  It  was  still  the  same 
Prue  who  had  covered  the  doll  with  her  shawl,  and  kept  tryst  with 
the  sycamore-tree — a  child  with  the  heart  of  a  woman.  She  was 
playing  still,  in  a  childish  way,  at  the  game  which  is  essentially 
woman's,  playing  at  love,  comforting  her  hungry  heart  by  tokens 
of  imaginary  tenderness. 

All  that  day  there  were  strange  stirrings  in  Peter's  breast,  like 
to  the  stirrings  of  Nature  out  of  doors.  The  world  was  all  brown 
and  grey,  it  was  true ;  nevertheless,  life,  long  frozen,  was  beginning 
to  grow  active  again,  all  manner  of  dormant  things  pulsed  beneath 
the  surface,  little  green  shoots  made  their  appearance  in  places 
hitherto  bare. 

That  evening,  when  Peter  sat  pondering  with  his  book  as  usual 
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on  his  knee,  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  noise.  The  heavy  volume 
which  Prue  had  been  conning  had  slipped  from  her  lap  on  to  the 
floor.  She  had  been  sitting  on  a  little  stool,  and  had  been  reading, 
as  was  her  custom,  chiefly  by  firelight ;  but  now,  tired  out,  she  had 
fallen  asleep,  her  head  uncomfortably  pillowed  on  the  chair  against 
which  she  had  propped  herself. 

Peter  looked  at  her  long.  She  was  weary,  poor  little  creature, 
weary  with  working  for  him ;  she  seemed  to  have  grown  thinner  of 
late,  and  there  were  circles  round  her  eyes.  Then  he  thought  of 
the  smile  which  she  had  worn  as  she  took  hold  of  the  lapel  of  his 
coat,  and  of  how  she  had  solaced  herself  with  the  empty  sleeve. 
Poor  little  wife  !  could  she  find  no  better  comfort  than  that  %  He 
rose  gently,  and  stepping  on  tip-toe  to  her  side,  he  managed,  with 
infinite  precaution,  to  take  the  place  hitherto  occupied  by  the 
chair,  so  that  Prue's  head  was  soon  pillowed  on  his  shoulder  while 
his  arm  encircled  her  waist. 

She  sighed,  but  did  not  wake,  and  more  than  an  hour  passed 
without  their  attitude  being  changed.  Peter  thought  of  many 
things  as  he  sat  thus  supporting  her  helpless  weight,  marking  how 
inert  for  once  lay  the  little  hands  that  toiled  so  ceaselessly,  how 
sorrowful  was  the  expression  of  her  face  in  its  repose.  It  had  even 
a  careworn  look,  at  variance  with  its  soft  and  youthful  curves. 
Presently  his  glance  fell  on  the  book  which  still  lay  open  beside  her. 
It  was  an  English  History  of  the  conscientious  and  comprehensive 
order ;  the  double  column  of  fine  print  being  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  woodcuts  representing  cooking-vessels  and  battie-axes. 
Little  Prue  had  not  as  yet  made  much  way  with  her  studies ;  she  was 
still  among  the  Saxons.  Peter  smiled  to  himself,  but  almost  with 
a  groan.  She  had  been  on  her  feet  since  five,  and  yet,  in  the  faint 
hope  of  making  herself  a  more  worthy  companion  of  his  gloomy 
leisure,  she  had  set  herself  to  grapple  with  this  crabbed  lore. 

Time  passed,  the  fire  sank  low,  and  at  length  Prue  shivered  in 
her  sleep.  Her  husbtuid,  leaning  cautiously  forward,  endeavoured 
to  add  fuel  with  his  spare  hand  without  disturbing  her ;  but  a  log 
slipped  and  fell  with  a  clatter. 

Prue  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  at  him,  at  first  vaguely  through 
the  mists  of  slumber,  afterwards  in  astonishment,  almost  in  alarm. 
She  made  a  sudden  movement  as  though  intending  to  sit  upright. 
But  Peter  drew  her  a  little  closer  to  him  and  pressed  back  her  head 
gently  to  its  former  resting-place. 

*  Aren't  you  comfortable  there  ?  '  he  whispered. 

*  Yes,  but— you'll  be  so  tired.' 
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'  Not  in  the  least  tired.' 

Theie  was  a  pause ;  Peter  smoothed  back  the  curly  hair  from 
her  brow. 

*  Prue,'  he  said,  *  IVe  been  thinking — ^weVe  been  spending  our 
evenings  till  now  in  a  very  stupid  way — I  with  a  great  book  which 
I  don't  read,  and  you  with  another  great  book  over  which  you  fall 
asleep,  my  poor  Uttle  woman.  And  there  we  sit,  whole  yards  away 
from  each  other — ^which  is  very  foolish  when  we  might  be  side  by  side.' 

Prue's  deep  eyes  gazed  at  him  questioningly ;  her  lips  were 
parted  in  a  tremulous,  uncertain  smile. 

*  Suppose,  in  future,'  he  went  on,  still  stroking  her  hair,  *'  you 
brought  over  your  little  stool  and  set  it  close  to  my  chair,  and  we 
only  had  one  big  book  between  us — don't  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  ?  I  could  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  better  than  that 
stupid  old  book.  Tou  don't  need  to  know  about  battle-axes — I  can 
give  you  the  pith  of  it  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  would  take 
you  to  wade  through  a  tenth  part  by  yourself.  Now,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  idea  ?  ' 

^  I  should  like  it — just  about ! '  cried  Prue,  with  an  ecstatic 
little  wriggle.  '  Oh,  Peter,  you  are  good  to  me.  I'm  only  afraid 
of — I  think  you  are  taking  too  much  on  yourself  to  please  me — 
I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  a  bother.' 

*  If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  think  about  you.  Brownie,  you  would 
grow  vain — and  it  is  very  bad  for  Brownies  to  be  vain.* 

She  looked  at  him  incredulously  through  the  happy  tears  which 
she  would  not  allow  to  fall,  and  Peter  was  again  conscious  of  a 
rush  of  tenderness  which  was  almost  pain.  How  deep,  how  passion- 
ate was  the  love  which  this  little  creature  lavished  upon  him  ! 
And  he,  how  all  unworthy !  He  was  moved  to  the  heart's  core, 
and  yet  humbled. 

Very  swiftly,  very  happily,  did  the  evening  hours  pass  thence- 
forth. Prue  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  under  her  husband's  tuition 
made  rapid  strides ;  in  her  education,  as  in  everything  else,  her 
desire'  for  his  approval  enabled  her  to  do  wonders.  She  was  always 
eager,  always  alert ;  hardly  ever  had  he  to  tell  her  a  thing  twice. 
Moreover,  she  was  extremely  intelligent ;  had  there  been  no  closer 
bond  between  them,  Peter  would  have  been  interested  in  such  a 
pupil. 

One  day  she  said  to  him  : 

^  Tou  must  tell  me  when  I  don't  speak  properly.  I  want  to 
learn  to  talk  like  you.  You  must  stop  me  when  I  say  things  I 
didn't  ought  to.' 
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*  You  mustn't  say  "  didn't  ought "  to  begin  with,'  he  letumed 
laughing.  ^But  I  don't  know  that  I  want  you  to  change — ^I 
shouldn't  like  you  to  talk  like  a  book.' 

^  I  don't  want  to  talk  like  a  book,'  persisted  Prue,  with  one  of 
her  dimpling  smiles ;  *  I  want  to  talk  like  you.' 

In  consequence,  Peter  thenceforth  became  a  strict  grammarian  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  moments  of  hurry  or  emotion  that  Prue  lapsed 
into  her  native  Doric. 

But  no  keeper — ^particularly  no  keeper  so  energetic  and  con- 
scientious as  Peter  Hounsell,  can  afford  to  devote  many  consecutive 
evenings  to  the  education  of  his  wife.  Duty  frequentiy  necessi- 
tated his  being  elsewhere,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  he  was 
even  forced  to  be  out  at  night.  On  these  occasions  he  was 
far  more  nervous  about  Prue  than  she  was  on  her  own  account ; 
he  took  infinite  precautions  for  her  safety,  going  the  round  of  the 
little  house  to  inspect  the  fastenings,  unchaining  the  great  retriever 
that  it  might  keep  the  better  guard.  Prue  thrust  forth  her  head 
gaily  enough  from  the  upper  window,  and  waved  her  hand  as  he 
said  good-night  at  the  gate.  But  he  would  turn  again  repeatedly 
until  he  saw  the  light  extinguished,  and  many  a  time  during 
his  midnight  tramp  his  heart  would  quail  at  the  thought  of  her 
loneliness. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN  UNLOOKBD-POR  ENCOUNTER. 

Peter's  employer  was  a  fussy  person,  determined  to  extract  every 
possible  fraction  of  profit  or  pleasure  from  the  estate  which  he  had 
only  recently  purchased  for  good  hard  cash,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
the  tolerant  or  perhaps  supine  spirit  with  which  the  man  bom  on 
the  soil  usually  regards  the  possessions  to  which  he  is  so  well 
accustomed.  When  he  was  not  himself  devising  new  rules  he  was 
adopting  other  folk's  innovations,  with  results  by  no  means  con- 
ducive to  the  comfort  of  his  dependents.  One  of  these  regulations, 
though  trifling  in  itself,  was  extremely  galling  to  Peter. 

'  I'm  to  wear  a  green  coat,  it  seems,'  he  announced  one  day,  in 
a  tone  of  exasperation.  '  A  nice  green  coat  like  a  flunkey ;  we're 
all  to  be  measured  at  once.  Do  you  think  I'll  look  well  in  a  green 
coat,  Prue  ? ' 
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'You'd  look  well  in  anything/  letumed  she.  'It  doesn't 
matter,  really/  she  added,  as  he  frowned.  '  'Tis  only  the  notion. 
It  would  make  no  difference  to  what  you  are  if  you  wore  a  yellow 
one.' 

'  That's  true,'  he  agreed,  '  I  should  be  above  fretting  at  such 
littie  things.  It  is,  as  you  say,  the  idea  of  wearing  a  kind  of  livery 
that  sticks  in  my  throat ;  but  after  all  I'm  the  man's  servant — ^why 
shouldn't  I  wear  his  livery?  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he 
doesn't  expect  me  to  put  a  cockade  in  my  hat.' 

One  morning,  while  the  winter  was  still  young,  and  Peter's  green 
coat  was  yet  glossy  and  new,  he  was  called  upon  to  don  it  for  an 
important  occasion ;  the  coverts  which  were  under  his  special 
jurisdiction  were  to  be  shot  over  for  the  first  time  that  season. 

They  were  well  stocked,  and  Mr.  UUington  had  convened  several 
friends  and  neighbours  for  the  event. 

All  proceeded  satisfactorily  until  the  time  came  to  halt  for 
luncheon,  which  took  place  in  a  little  hut  provided  for  the  purpose, 
the  keepers  and  beaters  partaking  of  their  own  repast  a  short 
distance  off  in  the  wood. 

One  of  Mr.  UUington's  neighbours,  a  great  hunting  man,  and 
inclined  to  be  pompous  and  dictatorial,  suddenly  remarked  that 
Badgely  Wood  had  fallen  off  sadly  of  late,  though  it  had  once  been 
ocmsidered  one  of  the  best  coverts  in  the  county. 

*  We  never  drew  blank  here  before  this  year,'  he  observed  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  '  I  hear  you've  got  a  new  keeper,  UUington/  he 
added  significMitly.    '  Badgely  Wood  adjoins  his  house,  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

The  innuendo  thus  thrown  out,  due  though  it  might  be  to  a  some- 
what gloomy  condition  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  speaker — who  had 
not  been  shooting  bis  best  that  morning — ^was  such  as  could  not  be 
disregarded.  Somebody  had  heard  that  a  very  promising  litter  of 
cubs  had  been  seen  during  the  preceding  summer  in  Badgely. 
Somebody  else  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  them ;  a  third 
speaker  hoped  that  the  new  keeper  was  a  reliable  man. 

'  By  Jove ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  UUington,  setting  down  his  glass, 
*  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  think ' 

'  Of  course  you  know  aU  about  him  %  '  suggested  one  of  the  party 
as  he  broke  off. 

'  WeU,  the  truth  is  I  know  very  Uttle  about  him.  I  had  to  take 
him  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry,  being  short-handed.  He  came  from  Cray- 
ford — the  bailiff  wrote  to  me  about  him.  He  seems  a  good  sort  of 
feUow-— extremely  energetic' 

'  Energetic  % — H'm ! '  said  somebody. 
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'  We'll  have  him  in  and  question  him ! '  cried  Mr.  Ullingtoiiy 
flushing  hotly.  *  You  can  see  for  yourselves  what  sort  of  man  he 
is,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions.  If  I  thought  the  fellow  was  up 
to  any  trickery  I'd ' 

Mr.  UUington  was  at  all  times  prone  to  act  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  however  unusual  or  imdignified  it  might  be. 

He  had  reached  the  door  of  the  shed  by  this  time,  and  now 
angrily  summoned  Peter  to  approach. 

Peter  got  up  from  the  ground  and  crossed  the  intervening  space 
without  any  imdue  haste.  He  stood  there,  in  the  wintry  sunshine, 
his  tall  dignified  figure  almost  blocking  the  narrow  doorway,  his 
bright  eyes  wandering  questioningly  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
dubious  faces  which  confronted  him.  Mr.  Ullington  had  drawn 
back  a  little  so  that  Peter  stood  in  full  view  of  all  within  the  hut. 

'  A  question  has  arisen,'  said  Mr.  Ullington,  '  a  very  unpleasant 
question,  which  you  may  possibly  be  able  to  answer  at  once.  How 
is  it  there  are  no  foxes  in  Badgely  Wood,  Hounsell  ?  ' 

'I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'  replied  Peter,  completely  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  query,  and  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  their  relative 
positions. 

*  It  seems,'  continued  his  master, '  that  up  to  this  they've  always 
been  sure  of  a  find  there,  and  they've  drawn  blank  this  year.' 

'  Yes,'  went  on  the  neighbour  who  had  first  voiced  his  suspicion. 
'  A  fine  litter  of  cubs  was  seen  in  Badgely  Wood  last  summer.' 

*'  What  became  of  them,  I  wonder  ?  '  put  in  another  speaker. 

Peter  looked  roimd,  his  face  growing  suddenly  pale,  his  eyes 
flashing. 

'  Does  anybody  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  made  away  with  the 
foxes  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  voice  that  shook  with  anger. 

'  Hounsell ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Ullington,  '  how  dare  you  speak  in 
such  a  tone  ?    You  forget  yourself  ! ' 

*  I  daresay  I  do  forget  myself,'  broke  out  Peter.  *  The  fact  is 
I'm  more  at  home  among  pink  coats  than  green  ones  '—flicking 
contemptuously  at  his  own  sleeve — '  and  I  can't  be  expected  to 
bear  such  an  accusation  as  that.' 

*  There,  Ullington,  leave  the  fellow  alone — he's  all  right,'  said 
a  young  man  at  Mr.  UUington's  elbow.  '  You've  only  got  to 
look  at  him  to  see  he's  not  the  sort  of  chap  who  would  poison  foxes.' 

That  this  conviction  was  general  was  proved  by  the  murmurs 
which  reached  the  host  from  various  sides ;  even  the  originator  of 
the  innuendo  being  constrained  to  own  that  the  man  seemed 
straight  enough. 
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*  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Ullington,  *  you  can  go  then,  Honnsell, 
tiioagh  you  ought  to  apologise  first  for  your  very  disrespectful 
manner.' 

*  Apologise  ! '  cried  Peter,  who  was  still  at  white  heat ;  '  I  think, 
when  a  man  is  accused  of  such  a  confounded  low-down  trick,  the 
apology  is  due  to  him  and  not  from  him.' 

And  with  that  he  stalked  away. 

*  The  fellow's  mad ! '  remarked  Mr.  Ullington,  looking  after 
him;  ^I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  him— did  anyone  ever 
hear  such  impudence  ?  ' 

*  Well,  I  like  the  chap  f '  cried  the  young  man  who  had  before 
spoken.  ^  He's  a  right-down  good  man  and  a  thorough  sportsman. 
Did  you  hear  him  say  he  was  at  home  among  pink  coats  ?  I  dare- 
say he's  been  whip  somewhere ;  you  touched  him  up  in  a  tender 
spot,  Ullington.  'Pon  my  word,  I  think  he's  right ;  he  deserves  an 
apology.' 

*  Oh,  nonsense ! '  said  Mr.  Ullington  ;  and  thereupon  changed 
the  conversation,  privately  resolving  to  take  no  further  notice  of 
Hounsell's  lapse ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  was  ever  swayed  by  the 
tide  of  popular  opinion. 

Throughout  the  day  Peter's  self-constituted  champion  watched 
him  with  interest,  and  more  than  once  attempted  to  get  into  con- 
versation with  him ;  but  the  keeper,  having  by  this  time  regained 
his  self-possession,  repelled  all  advances  with  a  certain  grave 
dignity  which  left  his  new  friend  more  puzzled  than  before.  He 
noticed  with  some  r^;ret  that  Peter  received  the  customary  gra- 
tuities in  an  ungracious,  not  to  say  morose,  fashion. 

*'  That  fine  strapping  fellow  is  a  surly  chap  after  all,'  he  refiected ; 
^  or  perhaps  it's  greed  that's  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He'd  like  to  trade 
upon  his  grievance,  I  daresay.    I  wonder  if  I  can  make  him  relax.' 

He  drew  a  sovereign  from  his  pocket,  and  approaching  Peter 
with  a  good-humoured  smile,  endeavoured  to  slip  it  into  his  hand. 

^  No,  thank  you,'  said  the  keeper,  stepping  back  quickly. 

*'  Isn't  it  enough  ?  '  inquired  the  other,  with  a  frown. 

*  It's  too  much.  If  I  could  I'd  chuck  back  every  farthing  I've 
had  from  the  rest  of  them ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  as  much  as 
my  place  is  worth.  I  can't  take  anything  from  you,  though ;  you 
took  my  part  and  treated  me  like  a  man-r^I'll  never  forget  it.' 

He  kept  his  hands  resolutely  behind  him,  and  his  new  friend 
was  reluctantly  forced  to  return  the  coin  to  his  own  pocket. 

Then  Peter  smiled  on  him  for  the  first  time,  and  repeating :  '  I 
sha'n't  forget  it,'  touched  his  hat,  and  walked  away. 
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It  chanced  that  a  day  or  two  later,  Peter,  going  on  his  afternoon 
round,  came  face  to  iace  with  the  same  friendly  young  fellow. 

*  Hullo  ! '  cried  the  latter,  *  you're  the  very  man  I  want  to  see. 
I  was  coming  to  look  for  you.' 

*  Were  you  ? '  said  Peter,  adding,  after  his  customary  pause,  the 
'  sir,'  which  he  found  so  difficult  to  remember. 

*  You  needn't  "  sir  "  me  if  you  don't  like,'  returned  the  other. 
^  You're  a  queer  sort  of  independent  chap,  I  can  see.' 

^  Oh,  it  makes  no  difference,  sir,'  said  Peter  relaxing,  '  and  it's 
the  proper  thing.  I  don't  leave  it  out  on  purpose,  but  I  forget 
sometimes  because  I'm  not  used  to  it.' 

He  called  up  his  dog,  and  leaning  negligently  against  tiie  tree 
near  which  they  stood,  gazed  smilingly  at  his  new  acquaintance. 

The  latter  was  a  tall  man,  nearly  as  tall  as  Peter,  but  not  so 
broad  ;  extremely  handsome,  and,  moreover,  possessed  of  an  attract- 
iveness not  always  associated  with  good  looks ;  pleased  with  him- 
self, but  not  by  any  means  conceited,  and  with  a  winning  gracious- 
ness  of  manner  that  amused  and  in  a  measure  fascinated  Peter. 

*  I'm  extremely  curious  about  you,  you  know,'  went  on  this 
personage.  '  Positively  I  can't  get  you  out  of  my  head.  What 
was  it  you  said  the  other  day  about  being  at  home  among  pink 
coats — ^have  you  ever  been  a  whip  or  a  huntsman  %  ' 

^  I've  hunted  for  my  own  pleasure,'  said  Peter,  who  was  young 
enough  to  enjoy  the  mjrstification  of  his  companion ;  ^  but  Fm  a 
keeper  now,  and  must  Inry  to  feel  at  home  among  the  green  coats. 
I  didn't  expect  to  be  accused  of  poisoning  foxes,  though.' 

The  other  pulled  out  his  cigarette  case  and  offered  it  to  Peter, 
who  accepted  the  attention  with  a  smile. 

'  I  should  really  like  to  know,'  he  resumed,  ^  why  you  are  a 
keeper  ? ' 

^  For  particular  reasons  of  my  own,'  said  Peter. 

'  Not  disposed  for  confidences,  eh  ?  Well,  never  mind ;  you're 
a  good  chap,  and  I'm  glad  to  have  met  you.  I  am  alwajrs  inclined 
to  fraternise  when  I  can  with  a  thorough-going  sportsman,  and  I 
can  see  you  are  that.  I'm  a  sportsman,  too — ^I'm  a  soldier  into  the 
bargain.' 

*  A  soldier  ?  '  repeated  Peter. 

The  other  man  had  extended  his  hand,  and  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  taking  it ;  but  now,  struck  by  some  unaccountable  presenti- 
ment he  drew  back. 

^  What  is  your  name  ?  '  he  inquired. 

*  You  are  a  cautious  fellow,'  ret  umed  the  other,  laughing.    '  My 
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name's  CheveriU — Ralph  CheveriU — ^I'm  in  the  —  Lancers.  Any- 
thing else  70a  would  like  to  know  before  you  venture  on  shaking 
hands?  ' 

He  stretched  out  his  band  once  more  as  he  spoke,  with  the  smile 
which  Peter  had  before  deemed  fascinating ;  but,  after  a  moment, 
finding  that  the  keeper  made  no  attempt  to  respond,  he  dropped  it, 
staring  in  astonishment. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? '  he  inquired.  '  Does  my  name 
displease  you  ? ' 

*  It  does — ^very  much.' 

As  Peter  stood  darkly  gazing  at  the  young  soldier,  he  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  Nathalie's  voice. — *  Ralph  CheveriU,  a  young 
EngUdmian  in  a  smart  regiment.'  There  stood  the  man,  gay, 
boyish,  dSxmnairey  as  though  such  things  did  not  exist  as  the 
broken  hearts  of  women  and  the  blighted  lives  of  men. 

*  Now,  look  here,'  said  CheveriU,  after  a  pause,  in  an  altered 
voice,  his  fine,  high  nostrils  dilating,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anger, 
*  I  begin  to  think  that  my  friend  Ullington  was  right,  and  that  you 
are  mad.  You  can  never  have  heard  my  name  before,  yet  you 
behave  in  this  extraordinary  way  at  the  mere  soimd  of  it.' 

^  I  have  heard  your  name  before,'  said  Peter. 

*  Ralph  CheveriU  of  the  —  Lancers  ?  '  repeated  the  other  in- 
credulously. 

*  Ralph  CheveriU  of  the  —  Lancers,'  echoed  Peter.  *  It  is  the 
name  of  a  scoundrel,'  he  added. 

AU  his  wrongs — ^his  and  Nathalie's — ^rose  up  before  him,  and  he 
saw  the  man  dirough  a  red  mist. 

CheveriU  controUed  himself  with  an  effort.  '  Tou  are  making  a 
very  stranse  mistake.  I  can  safely  say  I  have  as  clean  a  sheet  as 
an/man  ifthe  Service.' 

*  That  may  be.  Men  of  your  kind  have,  I  believe,  their  own 
code  of  honour  and  morality.' 

*  Honour  and  morality !  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking 
about  ?  '  He  paused,  staring ;  then :  ^  Look  here,  you  know,  you 
reaUy  are  mixing  me  up  with  somebody  else.  I  can  swear  I  never 
defrauded  a  man  or  wronged  a  woman  in  my  Ufe.' 

^  There  are  various  ways  of  injuring  men,  and  women  too,'  said 
Peter  in  a  muffled  voice.  ^  Were  you  ever  at  a  place  caUed  Monte 
Cariof 

Ralph  gazed  at  him,  more  astonished  than  ever. 

^  At  a  place  caUed  Monte  Carlo  %    Yes,  several  times.' 

Peter  had  fixed  his  burning  eyes  upon  him  expecting  to  see  him 
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start,  it  might  be,  tarn  pale,  under  this  home-thnist.  But  the 
handsome  face  before  him  still  retained  its  expression  of  astonished, 
puzzled  annoyance.  Yes,  gaze  as  he  would,  make  the  pause  as 
portentous  as  he  might,  Peter  could  find  no  trace  of  emotion  other 
than  these  :  surprise — ^perplexity — ^vexation. 

*  I  believe  you  have  actually  forgotten  ! '  he  exclaimed,  bursting 
all  at  once  into  a  harsh  laugh. 

Oh,  how  rare  was  this  jest — ^rare  and  bitter.  He  thought  of 
Nathalie  with  her  warped  nature,  her  whitened  hair ;  he  thought 
of  himself.  Keeper  Hounsell — ^he  alone  knew  the  extent  of  the 
havoc  which  had  been  wrought  in  his  life.  And  yonder,  with 
delicate  brows  drawn  together  and  chiselled  lips  parted,  stood  the 
author  of  the  mischief,  trying  to  remember  which  of  the  many 
trivial  acts  of  his  life  could  be  held  accountable  for  the  situation ! 

*'  Oh,  it  is  rich  !  *  laughed  Peter.  *'  There,  I  have  no  more  time 
to  lose — ^1*11  wish  you  good-day,  and  I  pray  God  I  may  never  meet 
you  again.' 

He  turned  on  his  heel  as  he  spoke,  and  strode  off  among  the  trees* 
leaving  the  other  gazing  after  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DATS  OF  PBTBB'S  UFB. 


*  Peter,'  said  his  wife,  a  few  evenings  afterwards,  ^  you  are  not 
yourself — ^you  have  not  been  yourself  lately ;  there  is  something 
the  matter.    Won't  you  tell  me  ? ' 

She  was  sitting  at  his  feet  in  readiness  for  the  accustomed  lesson, 
but  Peter  had  fallen  into  a  deep  muse  with  the  book  open  on  his 
knee. 

He  shut  it  quickly  now,  and  looked  down  at  her  without  speaking. 

*  Is  it,'  she  went  on  timidly,  *  is  it  the  old  story  ?     Poor  Peter ! ' 
^  It  is  the  old  story,'  he  said,  huskily ;  '  but  there's  something 

new,  too.  Do  you  remember  the  flowers  which  you  took  that  day 
to— her  ? ' 

^  I  remember,'  returned  Prue,  and  her  hand  stole  into  his. 

*  The  other  day  I  saw  the  man  she  imagined  they  came  from.' 

^  Oh !  and  did  you  1 '  said  Prue,  faintly.  She  scrambled  on  to 
her  knees  and  laid  her  cheek  upon  the  clenched  hand  which  her 
own  was  already  clasping. 
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'  He's  a  young  man,'  went  on  Peter,  '  young  and  very  hand- 
some— ^as  lumdsome  as  a  picture ' 

Prue  jerked  back  her  head  incredulously. 

^  I  do  'low/  cried  she,  '  he's  not  a  bit  better-looking  nor  you ! ' 

In  spite  of  his  sore  heart  her  husband  laughed. 

^  That's  a  matter  of  opinion,  isn't  it  ?  Anyhow,  she  didn't 
think  so.  The  strange  thing  is' — ^here  he  grew  grave  again — 
^  I  beUeve  tiie  fellow  has  forgotten  all  about  her.' 

^  Forgotten  her !    Then  he  can  never  have  loved  her.' 

'  But  she  loved  him,  Prue ;  that's  the  mischief.  She  loved  him 
so  well  that  the  mere  memory  of  him  overshadows  her  whole  life. 
She  tried  to  love  me — did  I  ever  tell  you  that  ?  She  honestly 
tried,  because  she  was  so  lonely,  and  because  I ^ 

He  broke  off ;  Prue's  cheek  had  dropped  on  his  hand  again,  her 
loosened  hair  hid  her  face. 

^  When  it  came  to  tiie  point,  as  you  know,'  he  went  on,  ^  she 
couldn't  put  up  with  me  at  any  price.  So  you  see  two  lives  have 
been  wrecked  for  the  pleasure  of  the  man  who  cannot  now  re- 
member that  she  ever  existed — two  lives — I  may  say  three.' 

^  How  three  ? '  asked  Prue,  from  under  her  hair. 

*  Why  yours,  my  poor  child.  K — ^if  that  man  had  been  true 
to  Natiialie  I  should  never  have  seen  her,  and  then  I  might  have 
come  to  you  with  a  free  heart ;  I  might  have  brought  you  a  love — 
the  sort  of  love  you  ought  to  have,  Prue.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  siud  Prue,  shaking  back  her  hair,  and  squatting  down 
on  her  heels,  ^  you  mightn't  have  come  to  me  at  all  then,  Peter — I 
don't  believe  you  would.  You  would  have  gone  on  living  in  your 
fine  big  house,  and  you'd — ^you'd — ^perhaps  you'd  have  married 
some  pretty  young  lady.  Oh,  don't  pity  me,  Peter !  I'd  rather 
have  things  as  they  are — ^half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.' 

And  witii  that  she  nodded  sagely. 

•  *..  .... 

On  a  certain  morning  a  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Headway.  She 
wrote  pretty  frequently,  but  her  missives,  as  a  rule,  while  they  dis- 
played considerable  originality  in  the  matter  of  orthography,  were 
in  other  respects  rigidly  conformed  to  the  traditions  in  which  she 
had  been  educated.  Thus  her  main  object  appeared  to  be  to 
convey  the  slightest  possible  quantity  of  news  with  the  utmost 
conceivable  ambiguity  of  phrase. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  letter  contained  an  announcement  of 
importance. 

After  tiie  opening  sentence :  ^  Hopping  you  are  quite  well  as 
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this  leaves  me  at  the  present  time  likeways  70111  dear  husband  an' 
I'm  thankfoll  to  say  Father  is  no  worse  nor  usal ' — ^the  good  woman 
proceeded  to  inform  her  daughter  that  Miss  Manvers  had  died 
during  the  previous  week. 

^  'Twas  suddent  at  the  last,  but  not  unegspected  along  of  the 
old  lady  flieing  in  the  face  of  providence  with  never  haveing  no 
doctors  nor  meddysins  what  was  made  for  the  likes  of  her  as  had 
plenty  of  money  and  no  propper  family  to  leave  it  to  but  my  dear 
doughter  what  do  you  think  Miss  Manvers  died  onrepentant  and 
only  wishing  she'd  begun  them  outlandish  goings  on  what  killed 
her  a  few  years  earlier.' 

'  Wonderful  old  lady ! '  exclaimed  Peter,  as  he  and  Prue  deciphered 
this  document  together.  ^  It  must  have  been  a  comfort  to  her  to 
keep  her  faith  in  tiie  Abb£  Ejieipp  to  the  last.  Perhaps  she  was 
right.  If  she  had  begun  this  treatment  a  little  before  she  was 
eighty,  the  results  might  have  been  more  successful.' 

^  Do  you  see  what  mother  says  here  !  '  inquired  Prue,  who  had 
been  reading  on,  and  who  now  looked  up  with  a  face  that  was 
almost  scared. 

^  She  was  buried  on  Tuesday,  we  was  all  took  by  surprise  to 
hear  as  she'd  left  everything  to  that  young  lady  what  come  last 
year  as  calls  herself  Miss  Manvers  cusin,  but  Father  an'  me  has  our 
doubts,  an'  so  has  a  good  many  more,  she  come  from  out  a-broad 
an'  don't  look  english  nor  yet  speak  it,  and  is  not  no  christian  as 
is  plain  to  be  seen  by  the  way  she  goes  to  the  popish  chapel.' 

Mrs.  Meadway's  comments  were  continued  at  some  length,  but 
at  this  point  Peter  ceased  reading  and  turned  away. 

^  I  should  think  a  certain  fine  gentleman  will  feel  rather  sold,' 
he  remarked,  caustically.  ^  It  is  a  pity  he  was  quite  so  wise.  He 
would  not  marry  Nathalie,  you  must  know,  Prue,  because  he  thought 
her  too  poor.  He  will  wish  now  he  had  been  a  little  more  far- 
seeing.' 

*  Oh,  Peter,'  cried  his  wife  timidly,  *  how  bitter  you  are  still ! 
Can't  you  forgive  him  ?  ' 

*  No,  I  can't ! '  he  returned  shortly ;  *  I  can't  forgive  him  or  her 
either.' 

Prue  sighed. 

^  Don't  let  us  talk  of  them  any  more,'  said  Peter.  *Let  us 
forget  them.    It  is  much  better  to  forget.' 

But  Prue  sighed  again  as  he  went  away. 

Later  on  Mrs.  Meadway  wrote  that  young  Miss  Manvers  had 
decided  to  shut  up  the  Croft  for  the  present  and  to  go  abroad  until 
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the  summer.  The  staff  of  servants  was,  however,  to  be  maintained, 
and  no  alterations  were  to  be  made.  Mrs.  Meadway  grudgingly 
admitted  that  the  joxxng  lady  was  not  turning  out  so  bad,  and 
piously  hoped  it  might  last. 


Peter  and  Prue  grew  daily  more  at  ease  in  each  other's  company, 
more  in  sympathy  with  each  other's  ways.  The  past  was  now  never 
mentioned  between  them ;  the  present  in  its  placid  uniformity 
seemed  enough.  But  a  day  came  when  the  thoughts  of  both 
turned  to  the  future  with  new  hope  and  tenderness. 

It  was  late  in  March.  Up  there  on  the  downs  the  leonine 
quaUty  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  month  had  made 
itself  felt ;  the  wind  had  raged  among  the  trees,  and  sweeping 
over  the  uplands  had  hurled  itself  against  the  little  dwelling,  so 
that  the  doors  shook  and  every  casement  rattled.  But  Prue  kept 
ever  a  bright  face  and  a  glowing  hearth,  and  Peter  often  declared 
that  the  battle  with  the  storm  without  enhanced  the  comfort 
of  his  home-coming. 

But  now  the  gorse  was  ablow,  and  innumerable  tiny  blossoms 
winked  upwards  from  the  short  grass  at  a  fine  breezy  blue  and 
white  sky,  and  there  were  little  sticky  tassels  on  the  larches,  and 
crimson  buds  on  sycamore  and  elder;  from  sheltered  hollows  of 
the  woods  the  daffodils  shone  out  gay  and  airy,  and  there  were 
violets  in  mossy  places,  and  here  and  there  primroses  in  bud. 

Peter  was  busy  on  this  particular  afternoon,  and  Prue  had 
carried  out  his  tea  to  him  in  the  plantation.  Sitting  side  by  side 
in  a  sunny  comer  they  had  partaken  of  it  together  as  gleefully  as  a 
pair  of  children. 

*  I  wish  we  could  do  this  every  day,'  said  Prue,  as  she  picked  up 
her  basket  and  prepared  to  go  homewards. 

*  You  are  a  perfect  baby ! '  exclaimed  her  husband,  laughing 
and  pinching  her  cheek.  ^  Tou'd  like  to  live  in  the  woods  alwajrs, 
wouldn't  you  ?  Why,  of  course,  you  told  me  you  would  like  to  be 
a  wild  woman.' 

Prue  set  down  her  basket  again  and  dropped  beside  him  once 
more. 

*  It's  quite  early  yet,'  she  said ;  '  let's  sit  still  for  just  a  few 
minutes,  while  you  smoke  your  pipe.' 

Peter  consented,  and  lying  back  on  the  mossy  turf  he  smoked 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  idly  watching  the  blue  spirals  that 
rose  from  his  lips,  and  gazing  up  through  the  branches  at  the 
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blight  ^kj.  It  was  very  still  just  theie,  tiiat  broken  stillness  of  tiie 
woods  which  conveys  above  all  the  sense  of  solitude.  Peter  loved 
with  an  intimate  affection  every  rustle  of  leafage,  every  clatter  of 
swaying  boughs  and  falling  twigs,  every  flutter  of  wings.  He 
loved,  moreover,  those  sounds  which  indicated  the  stir  and  bustle 
of  life  at  a  distance  great  enough  to  enhance  the  quietude  of  the 
wood  and  yet  near  enough  to  harmonise  with  it.  The  tinkle  of 
sheep-bells—the  patter  of  small  hurrying  feet  on  the  resonant 
ground — ^the  cry  of  the  peewits,  the  ecstatic  piping  of  a  lark.  All 
these  belonged  to  the  world  beyond  this  world  of  trees,  the  waste 
of  down  land,  solitary  too,  but  not  with  the  intensity  which  prevailed 
here.  And  by  his  side  sat  the  only  other  occupant  of  his  leafy 
hermitage :  little  Prue,  still  as  a  mouse,  mute,  pensive — gazing 
at  him  with  ey^  ^  softly  bright  as  those  of  any  other  forest 
creature. 

*  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Prue.' 

She  started,  blushing  vividly ;  then  suddenly  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

*  What  were  you  thinking  of  ? '  he  persisted,  sitting  up  and 
laying  aside  his  pipe. 

*  You'll  never  guess  ! '  she  replied,  dropping  her  hands,  but  not 
venturing  to  return  his  look.  ^  I — at  that  moment  I  was  thinking 
of  Nancy.' 

*  Nancy  ! '  he  repeated  vaguely.  Then,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  *  Your  doll !  Wasn't  I  right  to  call  you  a  baby  ?  'Tis 
a  pity  you  buried  that  doll.' 

*  I  didn't  bury  her,'  said  Prue.  ^  I  was  going  to  bury  her  that 
day — ^you  know,  Peter,  when  you  came  and  asked  me ^ 

She  broke  off  and  Peter  nodded  in  silence.  The  remembrance 
of  that  day  was  painful  to  them  both. 

*  Well,'  said  Prue,  *  after  you  were  gone — ^I  hadn't  the  heart  at 
first  to  do  anything  about  it — ^about  burying  her  I  mean — ^and 
then  I  began  to  think  if — ^if  you  and  I  were  to  be  married,  Peter — 
I'd  better  keep  Nancy.' 

'  Why  ? '  asked  he. 

He  was  not  often  so  dull  of  wit. 

*  Why,  you  see,'  went  on  Prue,  very  haltingly,  and  once  more 
covering  her  poor  little  crimson  face, '  I  thought,  if  we  were  married, 
we  might  have — ^we  might  have  a  Uttle  one  of  our  own — and  Nancy 
might  come  in  useful.' 

*  Oh,  Prue  ! '  gasped  Peter.    *  Oh,  you  queer  Uttle  being.' 

He  stared  at  her,  positively  staggered  by  the  absolute  simpUoity 
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of  her  outlook ;  and  she,  jumping  up  in  a  great  hurry,  seized  her 
basket  and  would  have  hurried  away  but  that  he,  recovering  his 
senses  all  at  once,  sprang  also  to  his  feet  and  intercepted  her. 

*  Prue,'  he  cried,  *  my  darling  child,  you  mustn't  be  vexed — ^you 
must  finish  telling  me.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  can't,'  sobbed  she.  *  I  can't  when  you  are  so — so — 
oh,  Peter,  how  could  you  say  I  was  queer  ! ' 

*  I  only  meant  that  there  is  no  one  else  like  you  in  the  world. 
My  littie  Prue,  you  have  more  to  say.    Say  it  now,  dear.' 

And  so,  clinging  to  him,  under  the  swaying  fir-boughs,  she  told 
him  her  great  secret,  and  thenceforth  between  the  two  there  was  a 
new  understanding  and  a  deeper  tenderness. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Edward  Fit z Gerald  and  his  Friends, 


IN  this  world  of  change  and  chance  the  outward  circumstanoes 
of  Ufe  are  rarely  indicative  of  character.  The  accidents  of 
birth  and  fortune,  professional  engagements  and  domestic  ties,  are 
apt  to  leave  but  little  choice  as  to  where  and  how  we  are  to  live  ; 
but  in  Edward  FitzQerald's  case,  his  successive  habitations,  Wher- 
stead,  Boulge,  Farlingay,  Woodbridge,  Aldborough,  Little  Grange, 
not  only  illustrate  the  volumes  of  his  Ufe,  but  have  a  real  biographical 
interest  and  significance.  It  was  but  at  rare  intervab  that  he 
was  long  absent  from  the  more  or  less  remote  and  unknown 
comer  of  East  Anglia  where  he  had  made  his  home.  It  is  a  land 
of  level  landscapes  and  cowsUpped  meadows,  of  pollarded  trees 
and  yellow  cornfields,  of  leafy  lanes  leading  to  comfortable  home- 
steads, of  small  old-world  market  towns  and  gabled  village  inns, 
and  of  still,  wide  rivers  winding  slowly  to  the  sea.  The  coast, 
indeed,  was  never  far  distant  from  the  country  roads  and  fields 
along  which  he  walked.  Bredfield,  his  birthplace,  is  but  two 
miles  from  Woodbridge, 

Where  it  once  discerned  the  smoke 

Of  old  sea  battles  far  away ; 
And  victorious  Nelson's  topmasts 

Anchoring  in  Hollesley  Bay. 
O'er  the  meadows  that  surround  it 

Broods  the  dusk  of  days  gone  by ; 
O'er  the  solemn  woods  that  bound  it 

Ancient  sunsets  seem  to  die. 
Through  the  cypress  in  the  garden 

Sighs  the  warning  voice  of  old ; 
One  same  cuckoo  calls  afar  off, 

One  same  crocus  breaks  the  mould. 

From  the  churchyard  at  Wherstead,  his  home  for  t»i  years, 
may  be  seen  the  masts  of  the  vessels  which  navigate  the  Orwell. 
Though  at  Woodbridge  the  shipping  trade  is  almost  extinct,  there 
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is  still  a  strong  traditional  flavour  of  the  sea  about  its  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  ample  tidal  river,  with  its  barges  and  fishing- 
boats,  seems  to  bring  a  message  from  the  world  at  large  to  the 
narrow  streets  and  leisurely  market-place  of  the  little  town.  All 
his  life  long  an  irresistible  fascination  drew  him  seawards ;  even  in 
his  later  years  a  fresh  North  Sea  breeze,  as  it  filled  the  sails  of  his 
boat,  brought  with  it  an  inspiriting  sense  of  buoyancy  and  youth  ; 
but  even  the  free  ocean  had  lot  him  a  domestic  charm.  The  long 
reaches  of  sand  at  Aldborough  overhung  by  wind-swept  clifb,  the 
fens  and  meres,  the  sparse  vegetation  of  sterile  land,  were  more  or 
less  desolate  and  depressing  features  of  the  coast,  but  to  FitzGerald 
it  was  all  dear  by  reascm  of  its  familiarity.  He  had  played  as  a 
child  upon  the  beach,  he  constantly  visited  it  alone  or  with  a  friend, 
he  would  loiter  for  hours  upon  the  rough  quay  watching  the  boats 
and  talking  to  the  fisherfolk.  *  No  sea,'  he  said,  *  is  like  the  sea 
at  Aldborough.    It  talks  to  me.' 

No  man  probably  ever  united  an  unhappy  incapacity  for 
domestic  life  with  stronger  domestic  instincts.  He  was  fond  of 
the  company  of  old  ladies,  and  was  pleased  to  call  himself  one  of 
the  Dowagers  of  Woodbridge,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  possessed 
a  feminine  aptitude  for  making  himself  a  home  among  the  meanest 
and  most  incongruous  surroundings.  He  loved  Bredfield  for  its 
associations  and  Wherstead  i^r  its  beauty,  but  in  family  houses, 
with  their  manorial  rights  and  wealth  of  inherited  treasures,  he 
probably  felt  himself  less  at  ease  than  in  the  various  habitations 
of  his  own  selection. 

The  thatched  two-roomed  cottage  at  Boulge,  with  walls  ^as 
thin  as  a  sixpence,'  held  his  books,  though  many  of  them  were 
piled  upon  the  floor.  He  had  some  favourite  pictures  upon  the 
waDs,  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  his  piano,  an  agreeable  collection  of 
manuscripts,  pipes,  and  letters  upon  his  table,  and  the  hours  as  they 
gUded  by  hardly  troubled  the  even  tenour  of  existence  with  un- 
welcome rumours  from  the  world  beyond.  At  Woodbridge,  it  is 
true,  his  lodgings  over  the  gunsmith's  shop,  where  he  lived  for 
thirteen  years,  looked  out  upon  the  market-place ;  and  of  the 
shifting  drama  of  human  life  played  out  on  this  small  stage  he 
was  no  uninterested  spectator.  His  neighbours  and  everyday 
associates  were  fishermen,  tradesmen,  and  the  village  magnates  of 
the  district,  and  these,  he  wrote,  *  are  somehow  the  people  who 
interest  me ' ;  ^  real  natural  human  gossip,'  he  declared,  *  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  to  a  woman.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  cared  nothing 
for  poEtics^  which  he  looked   upon  with  pessimistic  eyes  as  a 
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game  of  chance  from  which  no  worthy  or  lasting  good  could  be 
secored.  ^  Don't  write  politics/  he  sajrs,  in  a  letter  to  Frederick 
Tennyson,  ^  I  agree  with  you  beforehand.'  And,  again,  ^  I  never 
read  a  newspaper,  and  try  to  prevent  anybody  telling  me  anything.' 

If  his  landlord,  Mr.  Berry,  a  person  of  weak  amiability,  had 
not  engaged  himself  to  a  determined  widow,  Fitz(3erald  might  not 
have  left  his  house,  so  much  did  he  like  the  humours  and  stir  of  the 
market-place  and  his  own  sense  of  citizenship.  But  hearing  that 
upon  this  occasion  FitzGtorald  had  stigmatised  her  prospective 
husband  as  '  Old  Gooseberry,'  the  outraged  widow  took  so  serious 
a  view  of  the  harmless  jest  as  to  insist  upon  notice  to  quit  being 
served  upon  the  kindly  lodger,  who  had  often  smoked  a  pipe  in  his 
landlord's  kitchen,  and  to  whose  unstinted  liberafity  Berry  had 
been  so  long  indebted.  One  cannot  help  hoping  that,  after  tiiis 
event,  Mr.  Berry  may  have  found  an  embargo  hiid  upon  comfort- 
able slippered  enjoyment  of  fireside  pipes,  and  may  have  proved, 
by  painful  personal  experience,  the  justice  of  FitzQerald's  verdict. 

Little  Grange,  a  small  property  outside  the  town,  which  he  had 
bought  some  years  before,  had  in  the  meantime  been  long  ready  to 
receive  its  owner,  and  after  a  short  attempt  at  lodging  elsewhere, 
FitzGerald  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  in  which  the  last  nine 
years  of  his  Ufe  were  to  be  passed.  Here  he  at  once  made  a  seofai- 
sion  for  himself,  shutting  the  doors  against  any  chance  of  luxurious 
living  to  which  the  comparative  size  of  the  house  might  have  given 
rise.  One  large  downstairs  room,  divided  by  folding  doors,  served 
as  bedroom  and  study,  while  the  entrance  hall  held  the  organ 
upon  which  he  loved  to  play  old  well-remembered  airs,  movements 
from  Handel  or  Mozart,  or  snatches  of  the  Cavalier  songs  and 
madrigab  which  he  had  sung  at  college  gatherings,  melodies  fraught 
with  memories  of  glad,  good  fellowship  and  vanished  joys.  For 
this  journal  of  still  Ufe  had  had  a  brilliant  prologue,  and  none 
could  then  have  imagined  that  the  chief  part  of  his  existence 
would  be  passed  within  so  small  an  area  or  that  his  exceptional 
gifts  would  bring  no  wider  contemporaneous  fame.  At  Cambridge 
he  had  been  one  of  the  band  of  young  *  Aposties '  who  were  to  go 
forth  to  make  their  names  known  and  honoured  in  very  various 
departments  of  Ufe  and  Uterature.  Archbishop  Trench,  Monckton 
Mihies,  AUen,  afterwards  archdeacon ;  Spedding,  as  Oarlyle  called 
him  after  the  pubUcation  of  his  Bacon,  ^  the  inde&tigably  patient, 
invincible,  victorious  Spedding,'  even  then  the  ^  Socrates '  of  the 
group ;  and,  above  aU,  Thackeray,  that  most  deUghtfol  of  aU  com- 
panions— a  feUow  idler.     Here  in  the  seat  of  learning  and  hi^ 
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thinking  they  carry  on  muoh  pleaaant  Uterary  fooling.  They  sing 
each  other^s  verses  and  praises  in  one  breath;  and  alike  across 
the  pungent  wH  of  the  fatore  satirist  and  the  cahn  and  iudidal 
reasoning  of  the  philosopher  there  breaks  the  spontaneous 
laughter  of  gaiety  and  youth.  They  are  all  such  good  friends. 
More  like  schoolboys  than  young  men  who  take  themselves  and 
each  other  seriously.  Even  to  Allen,  the  student  and  Church 
dignitary,  litcGterald  could  write,  ^  The  joy  of  meeting  you  puts 
me  into  that  tip-top  merriment  that  makes  me  sin,'  for  in  this 
tip-top  merriment  at  this  time  all  were  ready  to  take  a  part ;  their 
temper  of  mind  contrasting  curiously  with  that  of  the  distinguished 
group  of  the  Oxford  Tractarians  who  were  discoursing  upon  great 
theological  questions  and  dogmas  with  scrupulous  conscientious- 
ness and  measured  words,  Hurrell  Froude  alone  afEronting  the 
I^oprieties  with  what  Dean  CSiurch  terms  his  ^disrespectful 
vocabulary.'  At  Cambridge  Church  problems  were  of  less  account, 
and  these  thdr  contemporaries  met  in  lighter  mood,  with  minds 
less  affected  by  reverence  for  established  principles  or  ancient 
rights. 

The  friendships  formed  in  these  *  dawn-golden  days'  were 
destined,  in  FitsGtorald's  case,  to  stand,  not  only  the  test  of  time, 
bat  the  severer  one  of  very  diverse  circumstances  and  interests, 
and  some  Hfekmg  separations ;  but  for  a  while,  at  least,  he  kept 
up  a  constant  intercourse  with  his  college  friends.  It  was  after 
living  Cambridge  t^t  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Tennysons ; 
Frederick,  his  lifelong  correspondent,  and  Alfred,  ^a  sort  of  Hyperion.' 
He  was  a  fellow-guest  with  him  at  the  Speddings'  house  in  the 
Lake  country,  and  sat  up  at  night  to  hear  him  read  part  of  his 
1842  volume  of  poems,  the  Morte  SArikwr^  The  Lord  of  Burleigh^ 
Dora,  &c.,  out  of  a  Uttle  red-bound  MS.  book.  FitzQerald  called 
it  *  the  butcher's  book,'  but  showed  his  real  reverence  for  its  con- 
tents in  a  very  practical  manner  by  saving  some  pages  from  the 
fire  and  bestowing  them  upon  the  Cbrary  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge. The  poems,  recited  in  a  voice  ^  like  the  sound  of  a  far-off 
sea  or  of  a  pine  wood,'  effectually  lulled  his  critical  faculties  to  rest, 
and  he  expresses  himself  as  '  occasionally  experiencing  a  sense  of 
depression  from  the  overshadowing  of  a  so  much  more  lofty  inteUect 
Uian  his  own.'  ^^ 

When  in  London  he  lodged  by  preference  in  the  proximity  of 
the  British  Museum,  sometimes  in  Southampton  Row  or  Charlotte 
Street,  and  here  there  were  many  of  those  meetings  to  which  in 
after-years  he  looked   back  as  marking  red-letter  days  in  life's 
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calendar — days  when  Thackeray  would  'come  singing  into  his 
roonous/  and  he  with  '  Spedding  the  wise,  my  sheet-anchor/  Frank 
Edgeworth,  yonnger  brother  to  the  great  Maria,  Brookfield  the 
melancholy  humourist,  the  Tennysons,  and  other  friends  and  con- 
temporaries, would  dine  together  at  the  Cock,  in  Fleet  Street,  all 
united  in  a  happy  intimacy  in  which  the  ready  recognition  of 
intellectual  superiority  never  lessened  the  freedom  of  affectionate 
intercourse,  but  jests  passed  lightly  across  the  profundity  of  thought 
like  sparkles  of  sunlight  upon  deep  waters.  The  very  names  by 
which  they  were  known  to  one  another  tell  us  something  of  the 
terms  upon  which  they  stood.  Dr.  Johnson's  calling  Qoldsmith 
*Goldy,'  HazHtt  somewhat  sententiously  assures  us,  *did  equal 
honour  to  both.'  FitzGtorald,  *  Old  Fitz,'  is  certainly  not  inappro- 
priately addressed  by  Tennyson  as  '  Fitz-crochet.'  '  Old  Brookes ' 
(Brook&eld),  as  we  all  know, '  loved  to  mouth  his  rh3rmes,'  Thackeray 
is  *  Willy,'  and  Thackeray,  even  ventures,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  himself,  to  refer  to  the  philosophic  Spedding  as  '  Monsieur 
Jem.' 

Already,  in  1830,  Thackeray  and  FitzGerald  had  in  Paris  spent 
much  of  their  time  together.  They  had  thrown  all  the  traditions 
of  the  intelligent  sightseer  to  the  winds,  abjured  guide-books  and 
historical  research,  passed  their  mornings  at  the  Louvre,  where 
Thackeray  made  a  desultory  study  of  art,  and  FitzGterald  chiefly 
admired  the  statues,  especially  '  a  lovely  and  very  modest  Venus.' 
They  loitered  on  the  Boulevards,  listened  to  street  singers,  dined 
at  caf6s,  and  found  Paris  to  be  an  enchanting  place  full  of  green 
leaves  and  stmshine.  These  agreeable  memories  may  have  been 
partly  responsible  for  a  suggestion  which  Thackeray  made  a  year 
or  two  later,  that  they  should  take  a  chateau  in  Normandy,  *  fit  it 
up  in  the  old  style,  live  in  it  after  the  manner  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,' 
and  be  lost  for  a  year  to  the  world.  But  though  FitzOerald  was 
already  beginning  to  feel  a  distaste  for  society  and  a  disposition  to 
be  a  *  Great  Bear,'  this  project  was  never  carried  into  effeot,  and 
the  castle  in  Normandy,  like  many  other  castles  in  the  air,  was 
destined  never  to  be  inhabited. 

In  1841  he  had  entered  upon  the  life  of  rural  seclusion  from 
which  he  was  to  be  drawn  but  at  intervals,  and,  as  a  rule,  for 
short  periods  of  time.  'Day  follows  day  with  unvaried  move- 
ment,'  so  he  writes  from  Boulge ;  '  there  is  the  same  level  meadow 
with  geese  upon  it  always  lying  before  my  eyes,  the  same  poUaid 
oaks,  with  now  and  then  the  butcher  and  the  washerwoman, 
trundling  by  in  their  carts.'    He  was  as  yet,  perhaps,  too  young  to 
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feel  tiiat  personal  interest  in  the  butcher  and  the  washerwoman 
which  so  curiously  relieved  the  monotony  of  his  after-life.  Their 
figures  in  the  foreground  could  not  redeem  the  landscape  from 
dulness,  and  yet  he  had  no  ^lergy  to  seek  new  scenes,  no  desire  to 
recdve  new  impressions. 

*  Snug  firesides,  the  low-built  roof,  parlours  ten  by  ten,  frugal 
boards,  and  all  the  homeliness  of  home — ^these  were  the  conditions 
of  my  birth,  the  wholesome  soil  which  I  was  planted  in.'  So 
Charles  Lamb  wrote ;  but  these  were  not  the  conditions  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  birth,  but  of  his  adoption.  He  had  a  strange  predilection 
for  a  sort  of  back-parlour  comfort.  Already  before  he  had  reached 
middle  age  he  had  bidden  a  long  and  deliberate  farewell,  not  only 
to  the  world  of  society,  but  to  any  frequent  personal  intercourse 
with  that  inner  circle  of  intellectual  men  who  had  been  the  dear 
and  chosen  intimates  of  his  youth.  With  ample  means  and  leisure 
at  his  disposal,  his  temperament  irresistibly  impelled  him  to  a  life 
of  inaction  and  retirement.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  whether  enforced 
labour  in  any  other  department  might  not  have  awakened  more 
Uterary  activity,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  such  very  dissimilar 
persons  as  Byron  and  Charles  Lamb,  in  letters  of  advice  to  Bernard 
Barton,  the  bookseller  poet,  extolling  the  advantages  of  the  ledger 
and  the  desk  in  the  interests  of  poetical  authorship.  Byron  cites 
Rogers,  *the  first  of  Uving  poets,'  as  owing  his  position  not  so 
much  to  his  poetry  as  to  his  respectability  and  prudence  in  the 
mercantile  world,  and  Charles  Lamb  cries  with  an  affectionate 
candour  at  which  no  man  could  take  offence,  *  Sit  down,  good  B.  B., 
in  the  banking  office.  What !  is  there  not  from  6  to  11  p.m.,  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  is  there  not  all  Sunday  ?  Fie,  what  a  super- 
fluity of  man's  time,  if  you  could  but  think  so,'  and  he  thanks 
Providence  that  he  himself  was  settled  upon  the  soUd  foundations 
of  Leadenhall.  '  Welcome,  dead  timber  of  a  desk  that  gives  me 
Ufe.'  FitzOerald  himself,  with  an  earnestness  possibly  bom  of 
the  consciousness  of  misused  time  and  wasted  opportunities, 
gave  like  counsel  when  consulted  by  a  parent  as  to  a  boy's  future. 
'  Never  mind  his  being  a  first-rate  scholar,  but  make  him,  if  you 
can,  choose  a  profession  and  stick  to  it.  There  is  no  happiness  but 
with  some  settled  plan  of  action  before  one.  .  .  .  Are  only  those 
of  us  to  remain  who  read,  write,  and  dream  ?  '  As  time  went  on 
he  did  not,  indeed,  cease  to  dream,  and  his  dreams  were  most  often 
of  the  past ;  but  the  links  which  bound  him  to  those  bygone  days 
were  those  of  affection  rather  than  of  intellectual  sympathy.  As 
he  said  himself,  '  his  friendships  were  more  like  loves,'  attractions 
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and  instincts  which  had  grown  into  habits  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
to  which  he  clung  with  unalterable  fidelitj. 

TennjTson's  earlier  poetry  had  come  to  him  with  all  the  force  of 
an  inspired  revelation,  it  dwelt  in  his  memory  and  consoled  his 
solitude ;  but  as  time  went  on  he  failed  to  follow  in  the  track  of 
his  genius.  It  led  to  strange  and  imknown  heights  which  he  had 
no  desire  to  scale.  '  Blow,  bugle,  blow,'  was  the  only  one  of  tiie 
Princess  songs  to  which  he  accorded  unbounded  and  unmtical 
admiration ;  he  was  ^  afraid  that  In  Memoriam  might  make  us 
all  sentimental,'  and  the  later  poems  had  lost  for  him,  as  he 
affirmed,  '  the  old  champagne  flavour,'  though  he  lamented  that 
he  had  not  recorded  Tennjrson's  prose  sayings,  the  deepest  he  had 
ever  heard  uttered.  But  he  had  loved  the  man  in  the  poet,  rathei 
than  the  poet  in  the  man,  and  Tennyson's  last  chance  visit  to  Little 
Grange  in  1876  was  one  of  those  events  which  once  more  shed  the 
stronger  sunshine  of  the  past  over  the  narrowed  limits  of  his  life. 
*  He  came  to  me,'  FitzGerald  writes,  '  after  near  twenty  years' 
separation,  and  we  were  in  a  moment  as  if  we  had  been  together  all 
that  while.'  It  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  meeting  of  the  old 
friends  in  the  sunny  autumn  garden,  where  FitzGerald  sits  remote 
from  the  world  with  his  doves  circling  about  his  head,  and  is  still 
to  the  companion  of  his  youth 

Old  Fitz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange, 

Where  once  I  tarried  for  awhile, 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  Orb  of  change, 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile. 

the  same  as 

When  in  our  younger  London  days, 
You  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes, 
And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 

Among  all  the  treasured  portraits  in  memory's  picture-gallery 
there  is  not  one  which  FitzGerald  has  suffered  the  rude  touch  of 
time  to  efface  or  dim.  Over  and  over  again,  in  those  letters  which 
so  pleasantly  reunite  him  to  the  absent,  his  true,  if  trembling, 
hand  retraces  or  sketches  afresh  each  well-known  likeness.  He 
can  be  at  once  an  adverse  critic  and  an  indulgent  friend.  He  found 
Thackeray's  books  'terrible,'  he  looked  at  them  upon  the  shelf, 
and  was  half  afraid  to  touch  them ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  words 
of  '  noble  kindness '  in  which  Thackeray  took  leave  of  him  before  he 
sailed  for  America,  when  he  wrote  of  '  that  recollecti<m  of  our 
youth  when  we  loved  each  other,  as  I  do  now,  when  I  write  Fare- 
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well.'  In  Thackeray's  seasons  of  straggle  and  sadness  he  had 
brought  him  all  the  aid  in  his  power ;  not  only  orders  for  drawings, 
but  ungrudj^ng  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Sometimes  in 
the  silent  evening  hours  he  is  surprised  to  find  how  much  he  is 
thinking  about  him ;  and  after  his  death  ^  sits  moping,'  and  reads 
Pendennis  over  again,  and  likes  it  better  than  at  first,  as  h^ 

*  keeps  hearing  him  say  so  much  of  it.'    He  describes  himself  as 

*  an  idle  fellow  of  a  very  ladylike  turn  of  sentiment ' ;  in  other 
words,  he  gives  us  very  characteristic  glimpses  of  a  woman's 
tenderness  and  constancy. 

Though  he  never  wearied  of  Scott's  novels,  and  could  read 
Clarissa  Harlawe  for  the  fifth  time,  his  own  Uterary  instinct  was  to 
condense  and  curtail.  He  found  fault  with  the  over-elaboration 
of  Tennyson's  poetry,  and  lamented  the  years  which  Spedding 
had  wasted  on  his  colossal  vindication  of  Bacon.  They  very  rarely 
met,  not  once  for  twenty  years  before  his  death,  yet  what  a  true 
note  of  friendship  is  sounded  over  his  grave  !  '  He  did  not  want 
to  see  me,  he  wanted  nothing,  I  think,  but  I  was  always  thinking 
of  him,  and  should  have  done  till  my  own  life's  end.  ...  I  wake 
almost  every  morning  feeling  I  have  lost  something  as  one  does  in 
a  dream,  and  truly  I  have  lost  Aim.' 

Again,  his  friendship  for  Carlyle  was  neither  kindled  nor 
quickened  by  the  fire  of  his  genius.  He  did  ^  not  like  to  Uve  in 
the  house  with  poor  Carlyle's  raving  book  about  heroes.  It 
smoulders.'  He  disliked  Ids  'uncouth  works,'  and  called  him 
the  great  prophet  of  the  Gurgoyle  School,  though  Carlyle  might 
have  been  consoled  by  his  likening  him  to  Victor  Hugo,  whom  he 
found  equally  disagreeable.  But  a  strong  personal  attraction 
was  not  inconsistent  with  Uterary  prejudices.  He  disliked  '  bone- 
nimmaging,'  and  feared  Carlyle  would  make  a  demigod  of  Crom- 
well; but  he  gladly  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  his  service 
identifying  the  ground  at  Naseby,  so  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  correct 
plan  of  the  battlefield.  Mutual  interest  in  this  subject  drew  them 
together,  and  Carlyle  visited  him  in  the  country  in  delightful 
sunny  harvest  weather,  coUecting  material  for  his  Frede  ick  by 
reading  Voltaire  under  an  elm-tree  and  spending  the  evenings 
in  sociably  smoking  with  his  host,  'a  lonely,  shy,  kind-hearted 
man  '  whom  he  soon  learnt  to  call  *'  good  Fitz.'  These  ten  days 
constituted  the  longest  period  of  personal  intercourse,  but  FitzGerald 
never  ceased  to  write  to  Carlyle  until  the  day  when  his  heart  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  grave  at  Ecclefechan.  In  the  last  year  of  his 
own  life  he  paid  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  London,  went  to  Chelsea 
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to  see  the  statue  of  his  friend,  and  then,  standing  outside  the 
empty,  deserted  house  in  Cheyne  Row,  thinking  of  the  domestic 
tragedy  which  had  been  wrought  out  there  and  of  his  own  unhappy 
married  Ufe,  he  turned  away  silently  and  in  tears. 

Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Spedding,  Carlyle — ^the  names  stand 
out  in  the  list  of  his  friends  by  reason  of  their  pre-eminence  in 
Uterature — but  others  there  were,  of  very  different  orders,  all  aUke 
high  in  the  ranks  of  friendship.  Though  he  had  no  ecclesiastical 
83rmpathies,  and  the  only  reUgious  ministrations  which  appear  to 
have  made  an  impression  upon  him  were  those  of  the  revivahst 
preacher  Matthews  at  Bedford  Chapel,  whose  eloquence  he  felt 
certain  must  have  surpassed  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  he  was 
singularly  rich  in  clerical  intimates.  Dean  Blakesley,  Archdeacon 
Allen,  Brookfield,  Archbishop  Trench,  belonged  to  the  Cambridge 
group.  Groome,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  was  one  of  his  most 
appreciative  companions;  and  the  Crabbes,  George  the  second. 
Vicar  of  Bradfield,  George  the  third.  Rector  of  Merton,  had  the 
strongest  hereditary  claims  upon  his  regard  as  the  son  and  grandson 
of  the  poet ;  Caroline  Crabbe,  a  tall  girl  with  fair  curls,  daughter 
of  George  the  second,  being  most  appropriately  the  first  and  only 
object  of  his  unrequited  love.  With  her  father  he  had  through- 
out his  Ufe  much  in  common.  An  unaffected  disr^ard  of 
pubUc  opinion  and  ordinary  conventionalities,  an  indiscriminate 
inclination  to  minister  to  those  in  poverty  or  distress,  and  a  pre- 
ference for  a  Uttle  dreary  study  named  the  '  Cobblery,'  in  which 
they  shut  themselves  up  together  in  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke , 
the  atmosphere  being  hghtened  by  sudden  flashes  of  wit  from 
the  host  which  earned  him  the  nickname  of  the  ^  Radiator.'  For 
twenty-two  years  FitzGerald  found  so  much  pleasure  in  his  society 
that  he  forgave  him  for  not  taking  the  trouble  to  read  his  father's 
poems  until  he  had  reached  middle  age.  He  wrote  his  life,  but, 
hke  FitzGerald  himself,  he  would  never  have  accomplished  a  filial 
duty  because  it  was  expected  of  him. 

*Our  Donne,'  W.  Bodham  Donne,  his  old  schoolfellow,  was 
a  friend  of  a  different  stamp,  accomplished  and  scholarly,  who 
shared  with  Spedding  his  ^  oldest  and  deepest  love,'  but  like 
Spedding  he  had,  as  he  conceived,  wasted  his  Uterary  abilities  in 
writing  a  voluminous  history  of  Rome  which  was  never  completed. 
Their  intercourse  was  necessarily  infrequent,  though  he  was  one 
of  those  for  whom  he  would  make  an  effort  to  quit  his  own  arm- 
chair, lay  aside  his  volume  of  Madame  de  S6vign6's  *  Letters,' 
the  perennial  Waverley  novel,  or  even  some  Eastern  manuscript. 
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and  step  out  from  the  '  faded  tapestry '  of  provincial  life  to  find 
himself  again  beneath  an  old  friend's  roof.  His  friendship  with 
Professor  Cowell  and  his  wife,  a  true  and  enduring  one,  is  part 
of  the  history  of  Oma/r  Khayyam,  upon  which  we  have  no  space 
to  enter ;  but  earUer  in  his  life  there  had  come  across  his  path 
a  figure  which  must  not  be  forgotten — a  figure  m  a  scarlet  coat 
with  bright  blue  eyes  and  a  ready  smile,  more  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  hunting-field  than  in  a  stud/  among  dusty  folios — 
William  Kenworthy  Browne,  whose  characteristics  FitzGrerald 
sketched  with  so  sympathetic  a  hand  as  Phidippus  in  Ewphranof' 
As  the  young  Squire  of  GrodUngton,  he  united  strong  common-sense 
and  practicflJ  abilities  to  a  true  and  discerning  love  of  art,  but 
apparently  what  most  attracted  FitzGerald  was  his  youthful  in- 
domitable spirit,  the  very  spring  of  strenuous  life.  FitzQerald 
prophesied  that  he  would  never  grow  old,  and  his  words  wei'e 
fulfilled  in  a  sense  which  he  could  hardly  have  borne  to  anticipate. 
An  accident  in  the  hunting-field,  and  he  was  brought  home  to  die 
after  eight  weeks  of  heroic  suffering.  It  was  perhaps  the  sharpest 
sorrow  of  litzGerald's  life.  There  had  been  the  glamour  of  youth 
about  this  friendship.  Chivalrous,  direct,  fearless,  the  favourite 
of  fortune,  with  his  strong  young  hands  full  of  worthy  work  and 
overflowing  happiness,  Browne  had  been  more  of  a  hero  to  him 
than  any  other  of  his  friends.  With  his  tragic  death  a  black 
shadow  fell  across  the  sunlight.  He  hastened  at  once  to  the  house, 
but  his  fortitude  failed  him  at  the  old  affectionate  whispered  words 
of  greeting,  when  at  last  they  dared  admit  him  to  the  presence 
of  the  dying  man.  He  was  literally  broken  to  pieces  and  lay 
in  unspeakable  ag<Hiy,  but  nothing  could  quench  his  courage. 
Apparently  fearful  lest  FitzGtorald  should  reproach  himself  for 
his  weakness,  he  said,  as  if  in  extenuation,  *  I  suppose  you  have 
scarce  ever  been  with  a  dying  person  before,'  and  two  days  later, 
as  FitzGerald  expresses  it,  *gave  up  his  honest  ghost.'  Fitz- 
Gkrald's  numerous  letters  to  his  widow  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served ;  they  might  have  been  written  by  a  woman.  They  have 
his  own  spontaneous  indescribable  charm  of  diction  and  many 
characteristic  touches,  but  they  have  another  and  tenderer  interest 
as,  entering  into  every  detail  of  her  daily  life,  they  unconsdously 
unveil  for  us  the  fittest  monument  of  constancy  to  the  memory 
of  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Kenworthy  Browne  was  not  his  only  woman  correspondent. 
Though  he  had  a  prejudice  against  women  who  had  stepped  out 
from  the  ordinary  path  to  earn  for  themselves  a  literary  reputation 
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or  public  recognition,  and  was  apt  to  refer  to  the  more  pressing 
necessity  that  they  should  sit  at  home  and  mend  their  stoddngs, 
Fanny  Kemble,  whom  he  had  known  from  childhood,  was  one  of 
his  most  valued  friends.  Far  as  their  paths  lay  apart,  they  had 
various  interests  and  tastes  in  common  (notably  their  taste  for 
gaudy  colouring,  which  accounts  for  FitzGrerald's  assertion  that 
a  flame-coloured  nasturtium  was  his  favourite  flower) ;  he  took 
trouble  to  visit  her  in  her  old  age,  and  found  her  honest,  cheerful, 
truthful  as  ever,  in  a  London  drawing-room  full  of  purple  cushions, 
and  he  wrote  to  her  long,  constant,  and  delightful  letters. 

In  truth  his  disastrous  marriage  hardly  gives  a  fair  impression 
of  his  relations  with  women.  Lucy  Barton,  an  exemplary  house- 
keeper and  judicious  district  visitor,  with,  settled  opinions,  and 
a  conscientious  if  overweening  regard  for  propriety  and  order, 
was  manifestly  unfitted  to  be  the  wife  of  an  eoc^itric  recluse. 
Over  and  over  again,  FitzGlerald  assures  us,  he  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  miseries  of  a  position  which,  after  a  trial  of  only 
six  months,  was  acknowledged  by  both  parties  to  be  unbearable. 
An  easy  and  intermittent  intercourse  with  the  dowagers  of  Wood- 
bridge  had  by  no  means  prepared  him  for  the  restraints  of  married 
life,  nor  for  the  necessary  readjustment  of  the  habits  of  a  lifetime. 
Wretched  and  ill  at  ease,  he  became  unreasonably  and  angrily 
intolerant,  was  fretted  by  her  methodical  ways  and  undeniable 
virtues,  and  even  averred  that  her  consumption  of  underdcme 
meat  verged  upon  cannibaUsm ! 

Yet  he  was  not  only  good-humoured  but  over-indulgent  to  his 
dependents — ^that  large  circle  of  friends  who  played  by  no  means 
subordinate  parts  upon  the  stage  at  Woodbridge :  sea  captains, 
boy-readers,  fishermen;  Barton  the  poet,  Mr.  Berry  the  gun- 
smith, John  Howe  the  King  of  Clubs,  Mary  Howe  the  Fairy  Ghxl- 
mother  his  servants ;  Joseph  Fletcher,  '  Posh,'  whom  he  seriously 
spoke  of  to  TennjTson  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  and  many 
others:  they  are  not  mere  scene-shifters,  but  important  person- 
ages, whose  well-meant  efforts  he  is  ready  to  applaud,  whose 
shortcomings  he  can  regard  with  friendly  indulgence,  even  those 
of  his  sometimes  half-illiterate  boy-readers,  especially  the  one 
nicknamed  *"  the  Blunderer,'  who  after  his  own  fashi(Hi  improved 
the  text ;  for  instance,  facsimiles  of  letters  are  '  face-smiles ' 
and  'consolations'  'close  at  91.'  'He  gets  dreadfully  tired,' 
FitzGterald  indulgently  observes,  '  and  so  do  I,'  and  upon  these 
occasions  he  would  himself  descend  into  the  pantry  and  bring  up 
plum  cake  and  temperance  drinks  for  their  mutual  refreshment. 
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Sb  disregard  of  class  distinctions  had  been  instinctiye  rather 
than  acquired,  and  it  is  recorded  that  one  evening  in  earlier  days, 
when  in  a  smoking-room  some  vulgar  braggart  had  wearied  and 
annoyed  him  by  much  talk  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  rich  and 
great,  after  lighting  his  candle  litzQerald  turned  at  the  door, 
looked  back  at  the  party,  and  said,  softly  and  dejectedly,  *  I,  too, 
once  knew  a  lord — ^but  he  is  dead,'  and  then  silently  withdrew. 
The  rebuke  came  well  from  a  man  to  whom  the  world's  verdicts 
were  of  little  account,  but  unhappily  he  failed  to  perceive  that 
though  *  all  men  might  have  professional  tricks,  and  no  profession 
from  a  bishop  to  a  shoeblack  is  without  them,'  his  needier  intimates 
had  most  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  his  open  purse  and 
careless  generosity.  He  might  indeed  in  his  youth  safely  assure 
Tennyson  that,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  people  in  this 
world  tliat  you  can  part  with  a  banknote  without  a  pang,  it  was 
to  him  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  he  vowed  to  the  Lord 
he  could  not  have  a  greater  pleasure  than  in  transferring  it  to  him ; 
but  it  was  hardly  wise  to  proclaim  his  indifference  to  banknotes 
to  those  who  considered  themselves  to  be  in  urgent  and  legitimate 
need  of  them.  Every  now  and  again  he  is  forced  to  silence  a  mis- 
giving. 'I  shall  have  lived  near  sixty  years  looking  at  men's 
faces  and  their  ways  if  this  man  deceives  me.'  .  .  .  ^He 
may  Uve  to  let  Interest  overgrow  Honour.  ...  I  think  his 
conscience  will  last  my  time.'  And  throughout  Ufe  he  had  acted 
on  Charles  Lamb's  advice,  ^  Rake  not  into  the  bowels  of  unwel- 
come truth  to  save  a  halfpenny.'  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  his 
real  goodness  of  heart,  his  unsuspicious  dealings,  and  his  for- 
bearing generosity,  earned  for  him  a  gratitude  and  affection 
often  denied  to  the  substantial  benefactor  or  enlightened  philan- 
thropist? 

The  last  nine  years  of  his  life  were  passed  almost  uninterruptedly 
at  Little  Grange.  He  had  long  ceased  to  desire  a  prolonged  ex- 
istence, and  only  asked  of  death  that  it  might  not  be  slow.  His 
wish  was  granted.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1883,  he  passed  away 
peacefully  in  his  sleep  in  the  house  of  Qeorge  Crabbe,  the  son  of 
his  old  friend,  the  grandson  of  his  best-loved  poet,  and  the  brother 
of  his  only  love.  In  the  words  of  the  epilogue  to  Tiresias  which 
became  his  epitaph,  he  had  gone  into 

A  dearer  day 
Than  our  poor  twilight  dawn  on  earth, 

through  which,  indeed,  he  had  in  life  seen  spiritual  truths  but  dimly ; 
yQ}4.  wvi.  NO.  ccijaav,  y 
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his  attitude  towaidB  them  being  one  of  undefined  and  passive 
melanQhol7. 

Most  fitl7  upon  his  tomb  was  engraved  the  text  which  he  had 
often  been  heard  murmuring  to  himself,  and  in  which,  in  the  midst 
of  the  contradictions  and  enigmas  of  life,  he  had  found  most  oom- 
fort :  *  It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.' 

Elbanob  a.  Towlb. 
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The   Torchrunners. 


To  Francis  Coutts. 

T)OET,  you  question  why  the  Spirit's  fire 
■*■      Should  ever  pale,  Wd  why  the  heart's  desire 
To  touch  the  stars  is  still  by  earth-ties  bound — 
In  your  own  mind  is  not  the  answer  found  ? 

From  age  to  age,  from  mighty  name  to  name, 
The  runners  still  bear  on  the  sacred  flame. 
Not  theirs  to  faint,  not  theirs  to  plead  for  rest — 
Is  not  the  torch  an  answer  to  your  quest  ? 

The  flame  is  live,  the  flame  shall  never  die. 
The  soul  of  Man  and  of  Eternity, 
Since  of  your  race  may  never  one  forget 
His  task  appointed — are  you  answered  yet  ? 

With  eyes  downcast  from  trouWe-blinded  sight 
The  riddle  still  you  strive  to  read  aright  ? 
Look  up  !    See,  through  the  wildering  wrack  of  care, 
The  flame  that  calls  you — read  your  answer  there  ! 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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An  Uncharted  Reef. 


I. 

THE  steamship  Carpentaria,  ten  days  out  from  Hong-Kong  on 
her  voyage  to  Australian  ports,  was  waddling  along  over  the 
oily  swell  of  a  tropical  sea  at  the  twelve-knot  rate  of  speed  which 
is  generally  considered  adequate  in  latitudes  where  few  people  are 
so  regardless  of  health  and  comfort  as  to  be  in  a  hurry.  The  sun 
had  just  set,  and  the  passengers — ^for  the  most  part  Australians, 
returning  home  from  business  or  pleasure  trips — ^had  gathered 
together  on  deck,  talking,  smoking,  or  preparing  to  play  bridge ; 
for  they  had  grown  friendly  and  intimate,  as  fellow-passengers 
are  wont  to  do  after  upwards  of  a  week  of  enforced  juxtaposition. 
The  one  exception  to  the  rule,  a  very  pretty,  fait  haired  girl,  who 
slowly  dragged  her  deck-chair  away  from  the  others,  in  accordance 
with  what  had  been  her  practice  since  the  first  day  of  sailing,  was 
therefore  as  conspicuous  as  she  perhaps  wished  to  appear. 

This  was  Miss  Margery  Eaye,  going  out  to  Sydney  all  by  herself 
to  be  married  to  a  young  New  South  Wales  squatter,  and  the  ladies 
on  board,  who  had  begun  by  being  interested  in  her,  would  gladly 
have  shown  her  any  kindness  in  their  power,  had  she  deigned  to 
respond  to  their  well-meant  advances.  But  she  had  chosen  to  turn 
up  her  pretty  little  nose  at  them  in  a  manner  so  unequivocal  that 
they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  her  to  herself.  Consequently,  she 
did  not  enjoy  a  very  large  measure  of  popularity.  Who,  after  all, 
was  she,  these  good  ladies  not  unnaturally  askdd,  to  give  herself 
such  airs  ?  The  orphaned  niece  of  a  Shanghai  merchant,  who  was 
not  even  particularly  wealthy,  and  who  had  not  troubled  himself 
to  escort  her  to  her  destination.  It  is  true  that  fibe  had  aristo- 
(aratic  relations  in  England,  with  whom  she  had  made  her  home 
until  the  death  of  one  of  them  had  compelled  her,  much  against  her 
will,  to  accept  the  avuncular  protection  in  China ;  but  h<^  fellow- 
passengers  did  not  know  that,  nor,  if  they  had,  would  they  have 
seen  in  the  circumstance  an  excuse  for  bad  manners. 
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^  ACss  Margery  was^very^far  from  imagiTiing  that  her  manners 
were  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  she  thought  tiiat  theirs  were,  and 
she  said  so — ^for  the  fiftieth  time,  perhaps — ^to  the  handsome,  dark- 
complexioned  man  who  presently  strolled  up  and  joined  her. 

^  How  odious  these  women  are ! '  she  exclaimed  impatiently. 
*  They  have  given  up  speaking  to  me,  thank  goodness,  but  they 
never  seem  to  tire  of  staring  and  whispering. ' 

Mr.  De  Vaux  laughed,  as  he  Ughted  his  cigar. 

*  Oh,  well,*  said  he  tolerantly,  '  they  have  never  been  taught 
better.    Besides ' 

'  What  ?  '  asked  Miss  Eaye  in  a  rather  sharp  voice. 

If  he  had  been  upon  the  point  of  saying  '  We  have  given  them 
some  reason  to  stare  and  whisper,'  he  thought  better  of  it.  As  he 
was  the  only  person  in  the  ship,  except  the  good-natured  old 
captain,  with  whom  Miss  Eaye  had  condescended  to  converse ;  as 
he  had  conversed  with  her  daily  and  at  great  length  during  the  long, 
hot,  calm  voyage  from  Manila  through  the  spice  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago ;  as,  in  short,  he  had  been  maintaining  what 
had  every  appearance  of  a  pronounced  flirtation  with  her,  he  could 
not  but  be  aware  that  his  conduct  and  hers  had  been  remarked 
upon,  and  possibly  the  knowledge  was  not  altogether  disagreeable 
to  him.  But  he  had  found  out  that  she  could  admimster  an  exceed 
ingly  direct  snub  when  annoyed,  and  he  was  not  at  all  fond  of  being 
snubbed ;  so  he  ended  his  sentence  quite  harmlessly  with — 

^  Besides,  it  doesn't  matter.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  it  doesn't  mMeir^  the  girl  somewhat  peevishly 
assented.  *Lots  of  things  that  don't  matter  are  rather  a  bore 
while  they  last,  though.' 

*  Such  as  the  present  voyage  and  your  present  humble  neigh- 
bour, eh  1 ' 

He  pulled  up  a  deck-chair  beside  hers  and  extended  himself  at 
full  length  upon  it  with  the  air  of  one  comfortably  assured  of  his 
welcome.  That  may  have  been  why  he  did  not  receive  the  invited 
contradiction. 

*  I  hate  steamy,  sticky  heat,'  she  said ;  ^  I  hate  cramped  cabins 
and  the  disgusting  sort  of  food  that  one  gets  on  board  ship.  It 
would  be  a  detestable  voyage  even  if  it  were  not  going  to  end  in 
Australia.' 

De    Vaux    smiled   indulgently.    *  Poor    Australia !    I    won't 

attempt  its  defence,  especially  as  your  first  impressions  are  bound 

«  to  be  so  unfavourable.    From  Thursday  Island,  where  we  ought 

to  arrive  to-morrow  mornings  right  away  down  to  Brisbane — a 
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thouBand  miles  or  more  of  parched,  barren,  dreary  coast — ^it  looks 
Eke  an  nninhabited  land,  and  one  feels  that  it  ought  to  be.' 

'  Oh,  I  quite  feel  that  about  Australia  already ! '  Miss  Kaye 
emphatically  declared. 

At  this  her  companion  laughed  outright.  He  had  very  white, 
regular  teeth,  which  he  was  fond  of  exhibiting. 

'  I  won't  undertake  to  defend  the  Australians  either,'  said  he  ; 
^  one  has  to  get  accustomed  to  their  ways,  which  aren't  ours. 
Sydney  isn't  so  bad,  though.  Any  amount  of  hospitality  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  often  there  are  nice  people  staying  at  Government 
House.    People  whom  one  knows,  I  mean.' 

Probably  Mr.  De  Vaux,  despite  his  personal  advantages,  might 
have  failed  to  find  favour  with  the  fastidious  Miss  Margery  if  he 
had  not  happened  to  know  such  a  number  of  people  whom  she 
knew.  Very  soon  after  he  had  first  availed  himself  of  an  excuse 
to  accost  her  she  had  discovered  that  he  was  in  touch  with  the 
leaders  of  a  society  which,  since  her  own  severance  from  it,  had 
acquired  for  her  the  charm  and  glamour  which  are  apt  to  attach  to 
all  forfeited  things.  Two  years  of  London,  Cowes,  Newmarket, 
Scotland,  and  country-house  life  in  a  famous  hunting  district  had 
not  realised  her  girlish  conception  of  earthly  bliss ;  but  after  six 
months  of  Shanghai  she  could  not  but  appreciate  the  company  of 
a  fellow-creature  who  spoke  a  certain  familiar  language,  who  was 
acquainted  with  a  hundred  triviaUties  relating  to  persons  high  up 
in  the  world,  who  spoke  familiarly  of  the  Duke  of  A.  and  Lady  B. 
and  others  who,  although  not  specially  interesting  or  lovable  in 
themselves,  had  become  so  to  an  exile  by  reason  of  what  they 
symbolised. 

Now,  lest  all  this  should  make  poor  little  Miss  Margery  seem 
something  of  a  snob,  let  it  at  once  be  added  that  she  had  after  the 
most  convincing  fashion  established  her  claim  to  a  soul  above 
worldly  distinctions.  For,  in  spite  of  several  advantageous  offers, 
backed  up  by  the  insistence  of  her  family,  she  had  remained  obstin- 
ately faithful  to  impecunious  Tom  Bedingfield,  who  had  won  her 
heart  before  she  was  out  of  the  schoolroom.  Impecunious  Tom,  to 
whom  she  was  not  allowed  to  call  herself  engaged,  but  with  whom 
she  could  not  be  prevented  from  corresponding,  was  despatched  to 
some  cousins  in  New  South  Wales  to  make  his  fortune,  and  the 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  he  actually  made  it.  He  must  have 
had  great  luck  or  great  ability,  or  both ;  for  very  soon  after  Margery's 
transfer  from  England  to  China  he  was  in  a  position  to  prove  to 
the  Shanghai  unde  that  he  could  perfectly  well  afford  to  marry. 
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What  he  could  not,  at  that  particular  juncture,  afford  to  do  was  to 
absent  himself  from  Australia ;  so,  as  the  upshot  of  many  epistolary 
pourpa/rlefs,  the  constant  Margery  had  been  consigned  to  certain 
friends  of  her  uncle's  in  Sydney  who  had  kindly  offered  her  hos- 
pitaUty  until  her  wedding-day.  Constant  she  had  been  through 
thick  and  thin  to  her  childish  romance,  although  those  who  had 
had  charge  of  her  generally  preferred  to  call  her  wayward ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  she  was  not  wholly  undeserving  of  that 
epithet. 

Her  fellow-passengers  were  disposed  to  say  even  more  unflatter- 
ing things  of  her.  To-night,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  rubber  of  bridge, 
one  of  them,  disapprovingly  surveyiag  the  couple  in  the  distance, 
said  to  her  neighbour  : 

^  It  IB  becoming  a  positive  scandal !  For  the  girPs  own  sake, 
some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Harrison, 
that  you  might  give  her  a  hint  %  ' 

*  I  might,'  answered  Mrs.  Harrison,  a  stout  old  lady  who  always 
wore  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  ^  if  I  had  two  noses.  Only  possessing 
one,  which  I  can't  spare,  I  would  rather  not  have  it  snapped  off. 
Some  days  ago  I  did  ventnre  upon  a  very  nuld  word  of  warning, 
and  I  was  at  once  given  to  understand  that  by  avoiding  contentious 
topics  I  should  diminish  my  risk  of  an  attack  of  heat-apoplexy.' 

'  Insolent  little  wretch !    What  did  you  say  %  ' 

Mrs.  Harrison  laughed  good-humouredly.  '  There  was  nothing 
particular  to  say  that  I  could  think  of ;  so  I  said  nothing. 
Perhaps  that  was  rather  a  disappointment  to  her.  She  will  end 
by  finding  Mr.  De  Vaux  another,  I  suspect ;  for  the  man  is  not  a 
gentleman.' 

That  was  just  what  Miss  Margery  would  have  afiSrmed  that  he 
was,  and  very  likely  she  considered  herself  a  rather  better  judge  of 
such  matters  than  old  Mrs.  Harrison,  to  whom  she  had  taken  a 
strong  dislike.  To  be  sure,  some  very  strait-laced  persons  might 
think  that  a  gentleman  should  not  avow,  or  even  insinuate,  to  an 
engaged  girl  that  he  adores  her ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
exceptional  for  any  man  who  adores  any  woman  to  keep  her  in 
complete  ignorance  of  his  sentiments,  and  Mr.  De  Vaux  had  scarcely 
trangressed  the  limits  of  insinuation.  One  evening  he  had  sung  to 
her  (he  had  an  exquisite  tenor  voice)  a  few  heartrending  ballads 
which  may  have  been  meant  to  bear  a  special  application  to  her 
case  and  his  own ;  once  or  twice  he  had  alluded  to  the  tragedy 
which  arises  when  the  currents  of  two  lives  cross  one  another  too 
late  to  mingle;  once  or  twice  his  great  melting  eyes  had  said 
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unutterable  things ;  but  that  was  all.  He  had  behaved,  upon  tibe 
whole,  extremely  well,  and  really  she  did  not  think  that  she  herself 
had  behaved  at  all  badly.  It  might  look  rather  like  behaving 
badly  to  give  him  her  hand  now,  on  wishing  him  good-night,  and 
to  let  him  raise  it  to  his  lips ;  but  that  little  demonstration  was 
not  so  much  a  concession  to  him  as  a  defiance  to  the  watchful 
group  in  which  Mrs.  Harrison's  gleaming  spectacles  were  a  pro- 
minent feature. 

II. 

By  the  time  that  Margery,  who  was  a  late  riser,  emerged  on  deck, 
the  next  morning,  the  Carpentaria  had  been  lying  at  anchor  for 
some  hours  in  the  glassy,  hill-enclosed  waters  of  Thursday  Island, 
that  northernmost  point  of  Australia  which  may  prove  of  strategic 
importance  at  some  future  date.  Margery,  caring  little  about  any 
future  but  her  own,  and  not  altogether  enamoured  of  that  (for  was 
not  this  coming  marriage  of  hers  to  a  man  upon  whom  she  had  not 
set  eyes  for  three  whole  years  something  of  a  leap  in  the  dark  ?), 
made  an  imappreciative  grimace  at  the  tropical  vegetation  around 
her,  groaned  at  the  overpowering  heat,  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
everybody  had  gone  ashore,  and  was  preparing  to  instal  herself  in 
the  shade  with  a  novel,  when  a  tall  young  man  in  white  flannels 
sprang  forward  and  enfolded  her  in  a  rapturous  embrace. 

^  Couldn't  resist  taking  a  hoUday  and  coming  to  meet  you,'  he 
explained,  ^when  I  heard  that  there  was  a  northward-bound 
steamer  which  would  get  me  here  just  in  time  to  catch  the  Car- 
pentaria  and  return  to  Sydney  in  her.    Wasn't  it  luck  ?  ' 

She  was  fain  to  reply,  with  a  tremulous  little  laugh,  that  it  was ; 
fain  td  confess  to  herself  that  she  was  very,  very  glad  to  feel  her 
Tom's  strong  arms  roimd  her  once  more.  Dear  Tom !  not  a  bit 
changed,  except  that  he  was  somewhat  broader  and  browner  than 
of  yore.  He  had  not  grown  a  beard,  for  which  she  was  thankful ; 
his  blue  eyes  were  as  clear  as  ever,  and  he  had  kept  his  boyish 
voice.  A  fine  representative  of  well-grown  Anglo-Saxon  youth, 
for  the  rest,  and  one  who  would  have  had  no  cause  to  fear  compari- 
sons, had  she  been  disposed  to  draw  any.  But  for  the  moment  she 
had  clean  forgotten  Mr.  De  Vaux,  as  well  as  her  prejudice  against 
Australia  and  other  sources  of  discontent.  Hers  was  not  a  capa- 
cious mind,  and  there  was  no  room  for  anything  in  it  now  save  the 
joy  of  reunion,  of  renewed  vows,  of  discovering  (priceless  discovery 
so  rarely  vouchsafed  to  poor  mortals  !)  that  the  dead  past  was  not 
really  dead  at  all,  but  had  merged  itself  into  the  living  present. 
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So  by  the  space  of  two  hours  or  more  these  young  people  were 
entirely  happy,  notwithstanding  the  crushing  heat  and  the  attacks 
of  winged  insects  and  the  ceaseless  rattle  of  the  steam-winches, 
lowering  or  taking  on  cargo. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  happiness  of  that  unmixed  character 
must  be  transient.  The  return  on  board  of  chattering,  perspiring 
fellow-passengers  was,  of  course,  a  nuisance ;  but  still  more  annoy- 
ing was  it  to  Miss  Margery  to  find  that  Tom  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  old  Mrs.  Harrison,  whom  he  greeted  boisterously.  Mrs. 
Harrison,  of  all  people !  Well,  after  the  passage  of  arms  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  to  the  woman  ; 
BO  Margery  had  to  seek  her  cabin  and  make  ready  for  luncheon, 
thus,  as  she  fully  realised,  giving  her  enemy  a  fine  opportunity  to 
blacken  her  character.  When  she  slipped  into  the  seat  at  a  small 
side-table  in  the  saloon  which  she  had  occupied  throughout  the 
voyage,  Tom  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  chair  next  to  hers, 
although  a  prior  claim  upon  it  was  vested  in  Mr.  De  Vaux,  who  had 
not  yet  appeared.  For  a  moment  Margery  thought  of  mentioning 
this,  but,  upon  further  consideration,  decided  to  await  develop- 
ments, and  said,  instead : 

^  I  wish  you  didn't  know  that  hateful  old  woman  !  Where  did 
you  pick  her  up  ?  ' 

'  Mrs.  Harrison,  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Tom  wonderingly. 
^  Oh,  I  met  her  in  Sydney  last  winter  heaps  of  times.  She's  an 
awfully  good  old  sort,  really.' 

'  I  thought  her  pushing  and  impertinent,'  said  Margery,  with 
finality. 

Now,  when  one  woman  speaks  like  that  about  another,  every 
experienced  man  drops  the  subject.  But  Tom  Bediogfield,  who 
was  little  versed  in  woman's  ways,  and  who  could  not  bear  his 
friends  to  be  misjudged,  must  needs  take  up  the  cudgels  on  Mrs. 
Harrison's  behalf  with  uncalled-for  warmth ;  and  although  the  good 
lady  had  not  breathed  a  word  to  him  about  his  flancie^s  conduct,  he 
certainly  gave  the  impression  that  she  had  when  he  said  : 

^  She's  a  bit  blunt,  I  admit ;  but  I  like  her  all  the  better  for 
that.  And  you  won't  often  find  her  wrong  in  her  views  either,  I 
can  tell  you.' 

'  I  doubt  whether  she  will  have  many  opportunities  of  giving 
me  her  views,'  returned  Margery  coldly.  '  If  she  has  been  favouring 
you  with  them,  I  daresay  you  can  guess  why  she  won't.' 

It  was  at  this  not  very  opportune  juncture  that  Mr.  De  Vaux 
strolled  up  and   gazed  with  bland,   courteous  inquiry  at    his 
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supplanter.  Naturally  the  two  men  had  to  be  ^made  known  to  one 
another,  and  if  Margery  had  been  in  a  better  humour  she  might 
have  derived  some  inward  amusement  and  enjoyment  from  the 
spectacle  of  their  prompt  mutual  hostility.  As  it  was,  she  felt  a 
little  angry  with  them  both,  especially  so  with  Tom,  whose 
demeanour  towards  the  stranger  was  aggressive. 

'  I've  got  your  seat,  I  believe,'  said  he.  '  The  steward  told  me 
it  was  yours,  but  I  made  so  bold  as  to  ask  him  to  find  another  one 
for  you.  The  fact  is  that  I'm  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Kaye  ; 
so  you  can  imderstand ' 

The  explanation  might  be  sufficient ;  but  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  sounded  intentionally  uncivil.  De  Vaux's  slightly 
raised  eyebrows  showed  plainly  enough  what  he  thought  of  Mr. 
Bediugfield,  although  he  declared  himself  only  too  delighted  to  oblige 
Miss  Kaye  in  any  way.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  he  was  obliging 
Miss  Kaye  by  placing  himself  opposite  to  her  and  thus  puttiog  a 
stop  to  her  colloquy  with  her  bearish  betrothed.  If  he  did,  she 
lost  no  time  in  confinmng  his  impression ;  for  she  at  once  gave  her 
whole  attention  to  him,  and  began  to  converse  with  much  animation 
about  divers  past  incidents  of  the  voyage,  respecting  which  a  new- 
comer could  have  nothing  to  say.  That  was  her  way  of  punishing 
Tom  for  the  offence — ^which  he  had  not  committed — of  listening  to 
malevolent  gossip.  The  young  man's  face,  at  first  perplexed,  then 
reproachful,  finally  displeased  and  accusing,  did  not  give  her 
pause.  On  the  contrary,  the  sharp  little  stabs  of  compunction 
which  she  experienced  every  now  and  again  about  the  region  of 
the  heart  only  goaded  her  on  to  make  provocative  speeches,  until 
at  last  she  had  the  mingled  satisfaction  and  misery  of  perceiving 
that  she  had  revealed  herself  to  him  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

The  adage  relating  to  lovers'  quarrels  would  have  no  truth  in 
it  if  quarrels  and  reconciliations  were  not  almost  invariably  the 
work  of  women.  The  delightful  process  of  '  making  it  up  again,' 
so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart,  is  seldom  contemplated  as  imminent 
by  an  unhappy  man  who  has  been  moved  to  anger,  and  Tom  did 
not  attempt  to  follow  Miss  Margery,  after  luncheon,  when  she 
walked  forward,  without  looking  at  him,  attended  by  Mr.  De  Vaux, 
who  carried  her  sun-umbrella  and  her  book.  He  fell  back  sorrow- 
fully upon  Mrs.  Harrison ;  but  Mrs.  Harrison  said  she  was  going 
to  have  forty  winks,  and  so  he  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
certain  other  ladies,  who  esteemed  it  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure 
to  inform  him  of  things  which  they  would  have  done  better  to  keep 
to  themselves. 
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Margery,  vexed  and  disappointed  by  a  desertion  whicli  she  had 
not  foreseen,  proceeded,  after  the  manner  of  her  sex,  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  Mr.  De  Vaux,  whose  concerned,  compassionate  face 
and  soothing  murmurs  deserved  indeed  the  rebufib  that  they  earned 
for  him.  He  was  allowed  to  sit  close  to  Miss  Kaye's  elbow ;  but  she 
had  no  idea  of  allowing  him  to  pity  her,  nor,  after  the  first  few 
minutes,  did  she  even  pay  him  the  compliment  of  listening  to  what 
he  said.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  she  rose,  yawning,  with  the  air  0/ 
one  too  cruelly  bored  to  disguise  the  fact  any  longer. 

^  I  am  going  up  on  the  bridge  to  talk  to  the  skipper,'  she 
announced,  and  promptly  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

Captain  Mills,  who  allowed  certain  favoured  persons  access  to 
a  part  of  the  ship  from  which  passengers  in  general  were  excluded, 
had  never  granted  that  privilege  to  Mr.  De  Vaux.  It  might  be 
assumed,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  particularly  wish  to  be  bothered 
by  anybody  just  then;  for  the  Carpentaria  had  been  for  some 
time  picking  her  way  through  the  difficult  and  intricate  navigation 
of  Torres  Straits,  that  maze  of  rocks  and  islets  which  lies  between 
the  Australian  coast  and  the  Great  Barrier  Beef,  upon  which  the 
Pacific  rollers  break  ceaselessly.  At  the  sight  of  the  young  lady, 
however,  a  welcoming  smile  spread  itself  over  his  broad,  grey- 
bearded  face. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Very  glad  to  see  you,'  was  his  reply  to  her 
apology.  *  We're  in  charge  of  the  pilot  now,  so  I've  nothing  to 
do.  Sit  down  and  run  your  eye  over  the  chart ;  it's  worth  looking 
at.' 

It  certainly  was  worth  study,  both  as  evidence  of  the  necessity 
for  the  pilot's  services  and  as  a  testimony  to  the  minute  accuracy 
of  the  surveys  which  had  resulted  in  its  production. 

^  What  I  can't  understand,'  was  Margery's  comment  upon  the 
bewildering  tract  of  dotted  lines  and  figures  displayed  to  her,  '  is 
that  any  vessel  should  ever  manage  to  wriggle  between  such  a  suc- 
cession of  traps  at  all.' 

Captain  Mills  laughed.  ^  Old  Cook  sailed  the  whole  way  down 
inside  the  Barrier  Beef  when  the  passage  hadn't  been  surveyed,' 
he  remarked. 

*  How  in  the  world  did  he  do  it  ?  ' 

*  Well— by  being  '^Captain  Cook,  I  suppose.  Of  course  he 
ran  risks ;  but  I  take  it  that  he  was  pretty  cautious.  And 
naturally  he  dropped  anchor  every  iBvening,  same  as  we  shall 
to-night.  Tou  can't  be  too  careful  in  these  waters,  charts  or  no 
charts.' 
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He  went  on  to  tell  of  nxuneroos  disasters  which  had  occurred 
in  that  vicinity  through  lack  of  vigilance,  adding  : 

*  There  are  such  things  as  uncharted  reefs,  too !  These  coral 
islands  that  you  see  are  all  more  or  less  on  the  move,  some  crumbling 
away,  others  being  slowly  built  up.  Tou  don't  run  into  dangers 
off  which  you're  warned  by  lightships  and  buoys,  unless  you're  a 
bom  fool ;  it's  the  uncharted  reefs  that  you  must  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for.' 

'  But  how  can  you  look  out  for  them  if  they  are  invisible  and 
not  on  the  chart  ?  '  Margery  objected. 

'  Ah,  that's  what  Captain  Cook  knew.  We  can't  all  be  Captain 
Cooks;  but  we've  all  got  to  shape  a  course  through  life,  Miss 
Eaye,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  was  quite  a  fair  number  of 
young  ladies  with  eyes  sharp  enough  to  see  below  the  surface. 
Supposing  they  took  the  trouble  to  use  'em,  that  is.' 

He  spoke  with  intention,  having  a  liking  for  the  girl,  and  being 
a  shrewd  old  fellow  who  noticed  more  things  than  he  cared  to  talk 
about ;  but,  not  being  prepared  to  set  her  on  her  guard  in  so  many 
words  against  De  Vaux,  a  man  whose  record  was  by  no  means 
immaculate,  he  now  gave  another  turn  to  the  conversation  by 
inviting  her  to  enter  the  chart-room  and  drawing  her  attention  to 
the  barometer. 

^  Did  ever  you  know  the  glass  drop  two  inches  and  three-tenths 
in  six  hours  ? '  he  asked. 

Margery  shook  her  head,  having  seldom  watched  the  movements 
of  the  barometer. 

*  Is  that  very  extraordinary  of  it  ?  '  she  inquired.  ^  What  does 
it  mean  ? ' 

'  Cyclone,'  answered  the  captain  laconically.  '  Tou  can  see  it 
over  yonder,'  he  added,  pointing  northward  to  a  bank  of  inky 
clouds ;  '  but  it's  singular  how  slowly  these  circular  storms  travel. 
It  won't  catch  us  up  before  nightffdl,  by  which  time  we  shall  be 
safe  and  snug  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  with  our  anchor  down,  I 
hope.  Danger  ?  Oh,  bless  your  heart,  no ! — ^not  for  w,  else  I 
shouldn't  have  told  you.  There'll  be  danger  ashore — ^plenty  of  it, 
and  I  don't  say  there  wouldn't  be  any  out  at  sea ;  but  in  the  anchor- 
age we're  bound  for  we  shaU  get  nothing  worse  than  a  deluge 
which  will  cool  the  air  for  us.' 

Lightly  as  Captain  Mills  treated  the  outlook,  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  wholly  relish  it,  and  both  he  and  the  pilot  must  have 
been  alive  to  the  importance  of  reaching  the  anchorage  of  which 
he  spoke  as  soon  as  possible.    Had  Margery  been  less  ignorant 
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about  such  matters,  she  might  have  noticed  that  the  Carpentaria 
was  being  taken  down  the  straits  at  a  rate  of  speed  considerably 
higher  than  is  customary  in  that  tortuous  channel ;  but,  having 
been  told  that  there  was  no  danger,  she  anticipated  none,  and  was 
content  to  chat  with  the  captain  and  admire  the  beauties  of  the 
narrow,  wooded  Albany  Pass  until  by  degrees  equanimity  returned 
to  her. 

By  tea-time  she  was  inclined  to  think  that  Tom  had  perhaps 
BufEered  enough,  so,  with  the  intention  of  scolding  and  forgiving 
him,  she  descended  to  the  promenade  deck,  where  she  soon  found 
him,  leaning  over  the  side  and  looking  very  glum  indeed. 

*  I  didn't  know  what  had  become  of  you,'  he  said.  *  Can  you 
spare  me  a  few  minutes  ?  I  want  to  say  something  to  you  which 
may  as  well  be  said  now.' 

It  was  easy  to  guess  what  was  coming,  and  her  heart  grew  hard. 
Mrs.  Harrison,  of  course,  had  been  telling  tales.  Well,  if  he  chose 
to  believe  Mrs.  Harrison,  let  him !  He  should  soon  find  out  that 
one  who  had  been  true  to  him  through  years  of  trial  and  temptation 
was  not  going  to  be  put  upon  her  defence  against  the  calumnies  of 
a  vulgar  old  busybody. 

It  did  not,  in  truth,  take  poor  Tom  very  long  to  find  that  out. 
His  indictment — which  he  did  not  even  mean  to  be  an  indictment — 
was  worded  with  all  the  consideration  and  restraint  that  a  man 
who  was  feeling  sore  all  over  could  compass;  but  he  admitted 
having  been  told  of  her  flirtation  with  De  Vaux,  and  had  to  add 
that  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  had  borne  out  what  he  had 
heard. 

^  Don't  you  think,'  he  wound  up  by  asking,  '  that  you  owe  me 
some  explanation  ? ' 

^  I  should  think,'  returned  Margery,  '  that  you  owed  me  one,  if 
anything  could  explain  or  excuse  such  accusations  as  you  have  just 
made.  I  certainly  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  contradict  your 
informant,  nor  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  evidence  of  your 
own  senses  either.  Since  the  fact  of  my  being  where  I  am  doesn't 
convince  you  that  I  have  nevec  thought  of  breaking  my  word, 
nothing  will.' 

Tom  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  *  Ah,  that's  just  it !  Tou  are 
still  willing  to  marry  me,  because  you  promised ;  but  have  I  any 
business  to  hold  you  to  your  promise  t ' 

He  paused  for  a  mom^it ;  but  as  she  stared  at  him  frigidly, 
without  replying,  he  went  on :  ^  I  don't  think,  you  know,  that 
people  can  fairly  be  blamed  for  changing  their  minds  after  three 
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years.  It's  a  long  time,  and  of  course  we  were  both  awfully  young 
three  years  ago,  and — and  all  sorts  of  things  happen.  As  for  me, 
I  needn't  tell  you ' 

'  Oh,  you  needn't  tell  me  anything  further,  thanks,'  she  inter- 
rupted. '  You  arestill  willing  to  marry  me  because  you  promised;  but 
you  doubt  whether  I  have  any  business  to  hold  you  to  your  promise. 
Your  pohteness  and  delicacy  make  you  put  it  the  other  way  about ; 
but  that  is  what  you  really  mean.  Well,  it  is  quite  true  that  all 
sorts  of  things  happen  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and  I  agree  that 
we  can't  either  of  us  be  exactly  what  we  were  when  we  were  three 
years  younger,  so  the  simplest  plan  is  for  us  to  let  one  another  ofE 
and  say  no  more  about  it — don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

*  It's  the  only  plan,  I'm  afraid,'  he  answered  gravely. 

Thus  this  exceedingly  foolish  couple  parted,  neither  having  the 
wit  to  perceive  what  would  have  been  obvious  to  both  had  they 
been  mere  spectators  of  the  brief  scene  which  has  been  described, 
instead  of  actors  in  it.  To  the  young  man  nothing  seemed  more 
evident  than  that  Margery  had  fallen  in  love  with  De  Vaux,  a 
second-rate  and  probably  unprincipled  fellow,  with  whom  she  could 
never  be  happy.  It  was  a  thousand  pities,  but  it  could  not  be 
helped.  The  girl,  on  her  side,  had  no  difficulty  in  beheving  that 
Tom  had  lost  his  silly  heart  to  some  New  South  Wales  beauty — oh, 
one  could  see  her  from  two  thousand  miles  off,  that  New  South 
Wales  beauty,  underbred,  overdressed,  loud-voiced ! — ^wSo2riie  was 
now  free  to  espouse  and  who  would  doubtless  lead  him  a  dog's  life. 
That,  too,  was  a  sad  pity ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

Tom  presently  skolled  off,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  to 
scrutinise  the  menacing  sky,  while  Margery  sUpped  below  to  her 
cabin  and,  casting  herself  prone  upon  her  berth,  wept  aloud. 

III. 

Nature,  always  kind  to  those  who  do  not  transgress  her  laws  by 
getting  out  of  health,  took  pity  upon  poor  Uttle  sobbing  Margery 
after  a  time  and  sent  her  off  to  sleep.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Mills 
and  the  pilot,  holding  counsel  together  on  the  bridge,  had  to 
recognise  that  they  had  been  trying  to  do  what  could  not  be  done, 
and  that  the  hurricane  which  they  had  hoped  to  outstrip  must 
overtake  them  before  they  could  reach  their  sheltered  anchorage. 
Still  they  would  be  running  before  it  across  a  stretch  of  compara- 
tively open  water,  and  the  only  thing  that  they  did  not  quite  like 
was  the  prospect  of  steaming  for  half  an  hour  or  more  under 
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conditions  which  weie  certain  to  lender  landmarks  invisible.  In  good 
time  aU  was  made  snug  and  the  passengers  were  sent  below,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  had  nothing  beyond  a  littie  temporary 
discomfort  to  fear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  much 
frightened,  although  they  might  well  have  been,  for  a  hurricane 
in  those  latitudes  is  no  joke. 

Immediately  after  sunset  it  burst  upon  the  CarperUaria  with 
a  shriek  as  of  a  thousand  storm-fiends  let  loose,  and  with  such 
sheets  of  rain  that  those  on  deck  could  scarcely  see  three  yards 
before  them.  Margery,  startled  out  of  her  slumbers  by  the  uproar, 
had  one  moment  of  panic  at  finding  herself  in  the  dark ;  but  she 
remembered  what  the  captain  had  foretold  and  supposed  it  would 
be  aU  right.  In  the  saloon,  whither  she  presently  made  her  way,  and 
where  the  electric  light  had  been  turned  on,  a  number  of  ladies 
were  gatiiered  together.  They  were  clutching  the  tables  and  chairs, 
for  the  vessel  had  begun  to  roll  heavily,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Barrier  Beef,  and  Mr.  De  Vaux,  who  stood  in  the 
gangway  comforting  them  with  brave  words,  had  some  ado  to 
keep  his  footing. 

'  Not  the  smallest  cause  for  alarm,'  he  was  saying,  and  he  had 
to  shout  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  sustained  scream  of  the 
blast ;  '  in  about  twenty  minutes  we  shall  be  imder  the  land,  with 
a  couple  of  anchors  down,  and  then  nothing  can  hurt  us.' 

Nevertheless,  he  looked  rather  pale,  and  the  smile  upon  his  lips 
threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  nervous  grin.  Margery  was  draw- 
ing nearer  to  him  with  the  intention  of  asking  him  confidentially 
to  tell  her  the  truth,  when  something  occurred  which  suddenly 
brought  her  down  upon  her  hands  and  knees.  With  a  grinding 
shock  the  ship  quivered  from  stem  to  stem  ;  for  a  few  seconds  the 
screw  raced  furiously,  then  stopped,  and  all  the  lights  went  out. 

Exactly  what  happened  next  Margery  was  never  afterwards 
able  to  remember.  A  confused  recollection  of  darkness,  of  flying 
footsteps,  of  hoarse  shouts  and  shrill  screams,  was  all  that  came 
back  to  her  of  that  wild,  chaotic  quarter  of  an  hour  during  which 
the  Garpentaria^  with  bows  hard  and  fast  upon  a  reef  and  stem 
lifted  by  each  successive  wave,  was  in  momentary  peril  of  breaking 
np.  She  could  not  recall  how  it  came  about  that  she  was  crouching 
on  the  slippery  deck  in  a  deluge  of  rain  and  in  a  wind  which  threw 
her  down  every  time  that  she  attempted  to  raise  herself,  nor  did 
she  know  who  had  enveloped  her  in  a  sailor's  tarpaulin  coat.  But 
it  was  De  Vaux  who  lifted  her  bodily  into  a  boat  which  was  imme- 
diately lowered  into  the  water. 
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That  lowenng  of  the  fiist  boat  was  a  moie  tickfiah  and  hasardona 
enterprise  than  its  occupants  reaEsed ;  but  it  was  aocompUshed,  and 
subsequent  danger  of  swamping  was  not  quite  so  great  as  it  seemed 
to  their  terrified  imaginations  in  the  welter  of  spray  which  swept 
over  and  past  them.  Margery,  for  one,  expected  every  minute 
to  be  her  last,  and  was  conscious  of  some  dull  surprise  at  herself  for 
caring  so  little.  It  seemed  to  her,  somehow,  as  desirable  as  it  was 
inevitable  that  she  should  soon  be  put  out  of  her  shivering  misery. 

After  a  time,  which  might  have  been  long  or  short — its  duration 
left  no  imprint  upon  her  memory — she  was  quite  abruptly  put  out 
of  all  danger  from  winds  or  waves.  The  boat  had  been  run  ashore 
beneath  sheltering  heights,  which  were  dimly  discernible ;  De  Yaux 
was  half  carrying,  half  guiding  her  up  a  sandy,  shelving  beach, 
and  soon  she  was  seated,  with  a  number  of  other  drenched,  huddled- 
up  women,  beneath  such  protection  from  the  rain  as  a  dump  of 
palms  afforded.  Here,  although  the  tempest  was  raging  overhead 
as  violentiy  as  ever,  there  was  no  wind  at  all,  and  here  Bt  last  speech 
and  hearing  were  once  more  possible. 

Margery  made  no  immediate  use  of  the  former  faculty,  but  the 
latter  informed  her  that  her  forlorn  companions  were  not  returning 
thanks  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  However  invaluable 
life  may  appear  so  long  as  it  is  in  jeopardy,  the  blessing  of  being 
still  in  existence  when  one  is  soaked  to  the  skin  and  has  lost  all  one's 
personal  possessions,  not  to  speak  of  one's  nearest  relatives,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  one,  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
these  unfortunate  ladies  should  lift  up  their  voices  in  lamentation 
for  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers.  Why  are  women  and 
children  always  the  first  to  be  removed  from  a  sinking  ship  1  It 
is  customary  that  they  should  be,  but  the  custom  is  not  a  very 
considerate  one,  Margery  thought.  Also,  whywas  one  male  passenger, 
and  only  one,  included  among  the  rescued  %  In  fretful  accents 
she  put  this  rather  unkind  question  to  him  while  he  was  wrapi»ng 
a  rug  round  her  knees  and  trying  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  permit. 

^  Don't  you  understand,'  he  murmured  reproachfully,  Hhat 
I  couldn't  bear  to  leave  you  all  by  yourself  % '  And  then,  in  a 
louder  voice,  *  But  I  must  leave  you  now.  We  must  fight  our  way 
back  to  the  ship,  if  we  can,  upon  the  chance  of  {adking  up  other 
survivors.' 

That  was  another  thing ;  that  made  him  the  brave  man  and 
the  gentieman  that  Margery  had  always  believed  him  to  be. 

'Oh,  go,  then! — go  at  once!'  she  exclaimed.    And,  as  he 
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fingered  for  a  moment,  inquiring  absozdl/  whether  there  was 
nothing  moie  that  he  could  do  for  her :  *  Of  course  not/  she  returned 
with  some  impatience.  ^  Tes — staj — there  is  one  thing  that  you 
can  do,  Mr.  De  Vaux.  Try  to  save  Tom— Mr.  Bedingfield.  We — 
we  are  not  engaged  any  more/  she  added,  ^  still,  I  don't  want  him 
to  be  drowned.' 

De  Vaux  nodded  and  disappeared  into  the  darkness.  As  soon 
as  he  had  gone,  Margery  struggled  to  her  feet  and,  dragging  her 
rug  behind  her,  made  for  a  cluster  of  palms  some  Uttle  distance 
away  from  that  beneath  which  her  fellow-sufferers  were  congre- 
gated. That  she  should  continue  to  hold  aloof  from  them,  even 
in  the  moment  of  shipwreck,  might  have  struck  them  as  a  trifle 
comic  if  they  had  not  been  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  woes 
to  notice  her ;  but  in  truth  she  only  wished  to  be  alone  in  order 
that  she  might  weep  unrestrainedly.  For  she  did  not  beheve  that 
she  would  ever  see  Tom  again ;  and  it  is  allowable  to  deplore  the 
death  of  a  very  old  friend  even  if  you  are  no  longer  engaged  to  be 
married  to  him. 

She  had  not  been  seated  many  minutes,  with  her  elbows  on  her 
knees  and  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  when  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps  caused  her  to  look  up.  It  was  De  Vaux,  back  already 
and  maladroitly  apologetic. 

^  I'm  awfully  sorry,'  he  stdd, '  but  when  I  got  down  to  the  beach 
where  we  left  the  boat,  I  found  that  they  had  shoved  off  without 
waiting  for  me.' 

Margery  divined  instantly  that  he  had  not  wished  them  to  wait 
for  him.  If  he  had  really  desired  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
once  more  he  would  have  cursed  the  boat's  crew  instead  of  excusing 
himself  to  her.    But  all  she  said  was : 

'  I  suppose  they  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Do  you 
think  they  will  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  ship  ?  ' 

*Well,'  answered  De  Vaux  doubtfully,  'they  may.  It  isn't 
blowing  as  hard  as  it  was,  and  the  rain  has  almost  stopped.  But 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  Carpmictria  must  have  foundered 
by  now.* 

*I  hope  not,  for  your  sake,'  observed  Margery  vindictively. 
*  It  won't  be  very  pleasant  for  you,  will  it,  to  be  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  men  on  board  1  * 

She  scarcely  Ustened  to  his  rejoinder,  which  was  lengthy  and 
impassioned.  He  was  protesting,  she  gathered,  that  his  personal 
courage  had  never  been  called  in  question,  but  that  his  one  wish, 
his  one  determination,  had  been  to  save  her  life.    Having  accom- 
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pliahed  that,  he  could  regret  nothing  and  repent  of  nothing — cmd 
80  forth,  and  so  forth.  What  he  said  was  of  little  enough  import- 
ance to  her,  who,  while  he  seated  himself  by  her  side  and  went  on 
talking,  thought  her  own  exceeding  bitter  thoughts.  But  when  he 
advanced  from  words  to  acts,  when  his  arm  stole  round  her  waist 
and  his  lips  audaciously  touched  her  cheek,  she  sprang  up  in  a 
sudden  fury. 

'  How  dare  you ! '  she  cried.  ^  I  suppose  you  think  it  is  safe 
to  insult  me  now  that  Tom  is  dead ;  but  you  are  wrong.  If  you 
don't  go  away  and  leave  me  this  instant  I  will  call  to  those  women 
to  come  and  protect  me  from  you  1 ' 

It  really  seemed  as  if  Mr.  De  Vaux  were  scarcely  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  for  this  not  very  alarming  threat  produced  the  desired 
effect  upon  him. 

*  Don't  do  that — don't  do  that ! '  he  hastily  begged.  *  I  can't 
quite  understand  why  you  should  be  so  angry,  considering  that  you 
are  now  released  from  a  man  whom  I  am  sure  that  you  cannot  have 
loved  ;  still,  if  my  presence  is  disagreeable  to  you  I  won't  thrust  it 
upon  you.' 

He  then,  with  such  dignity  as  he  could  muster,  joined  the  ladies, 
and  it  may  be  conjectured  tibat  his  lame  story  of  failure  to  catch 
the  departing  boat  met  with  no  very  respectful  reception  from  them. 
Margery  dismissed  him  from  her  mind — had  also  at  last  to  dismiss 
from  her  mind  the  wild  hope  of  seeing  a  fresh  boat-load  of  passengers 
disembark.  She  would  have  exchanged — or  at  least  she  thought 
she  would — all  the  years  of  life  that  might  lie  before  her  for  five 
short  minutes  in  which  to  tell  Tom  that  she  had  never  been  false  to 
him  in  her  heart,  and  to  hear  from  him  that  the  New  South  Wales 
charmer  was  a  figment  of  her  fancy.  The  dragging  night  hours 
passed  on ;  the  wind  lessened  and  lessened  until  it  ceased  altogether ; 
the  clouds  drifted  away  southwards  and  stars  became  vinble  over- 
head. One  by  one  the  worn-out  women  and  children  dropped  off 
to  sleep ;  only  Margery,  with  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees, 
remained  open-eyed,  motionless,  disconsolate.  It  seemed  only  too 
certain  that  all  who  had  not  made  their  escape  from  the  doomed 
Carpentaria  in  that  first  boat  must  have  perished. 

But  joy  came  in  the  morning.  Hardly  had  the  sun  risen  resplen- 
dent upon  that  parched  and  desolate  land  when  there  arose  a 
cheery  shout  from  the  shore  below  which  woke  all  the  sleepers, 
and. was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  half-a-dozen  men,  who 
dimbed  the  slope,  calling  out,  as  they  drew  nearer,  that  all  was 
well  and  that  not  a  single  life  had  been  lost.    The  embraces  and 
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tears  and  laughter  which  ensued  may  be  imagined.  Margery,  who, 
on  recognising  Tom  Bedingfield  among  the  new-comers,  had  rushed 
impetuously  forward,  checked  herself  after  having  advanced  a  few 
yards.  She  was  intensely,  unspeakably  thankful;  but—but  the 
drcumstance  of  their  both  being  still  ahve  made  a  difference.  She 
thought  she  had  better  wait  and  see  what  he  would  do. 

What  he  did  was  to  take  ofiE  his  cap  to  her  and  say,  with  much 
politeness :  ^  I'm  afraid  you  must  have  had  an  awful  time  of  it, 
Miss  Eaye.  We  should  have  come  off  to  fetch  you  as  soon  as  the 
storm  was  over,  but  the  captain  wouldn't  let  another  boat  leave 
before  daylight  with  such  a  sea  still  running.  We  heard,  of  course, 
where  you  were,  and  he  said  you  would  be  all  right.' 

^Yes,  we  have  been  all  right,  thank  you,'  answered  Margery 
faintiy.    '  The  ship  is  still  afloat,  then  %  ' 

'  Oh,  no,  she  isn't  afloat,  poor  old  ship,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  she  ever  will  be  again ;  but  we  had  a  bit  of  luck  after  you 
left  in  being  hoisted  up  by  the  sea  and  left  high  and  dry  on  the  reef. 
Everything  wUl  be  saved,  I  beUeve ;  you'll  be  able  to  get  all  your 
boxes  and  things  shifted  on  board  the  Kumofa^  whidi  has  brought  up 
close  to  us  and  offers  to  take  most  of  the  passengers  on  to  Sydney. 
We  were  told  to  look  sharp,  though,  as  she's  a  lot  behind  her  time 
already.' 

Poignant  as  Margery's  anguish  had  been  throughout  the  night, 
she  was  not  sure  that  this  anticlimax  was  not  harder  to  bear.  Tom, 
though  pleasant  and  friendly  (how  much  she  would  have  preferred 
him  to  be  cross !),  showed  no  special  solicitude  about  her,  and  she 
scarcely  spoke  to  him  on  the  way  back  to  the  reef  where  the  Carpen' 
tairia  lay,  with  a  heavy  list  to  starboard,  and  her  twisted,  broken 
stem  showing  above  the  water-Une.  Mr.  De  Vaux,  she  noticed, 
said  something  to  him — something  self-exculpatory  which  had 
better  have  been  left  unsaid  and  whidi  was  met  with  the  chilling, 
scatiiing  silence  that  it  deserved.  Not  that  that,  or  anything  else, 
mattered  now ! 

IV. 

About  an  hour  later  Margery  found  herself,  with  all  her  belong- 
ings, safely  on  board  the  steamship  Kumara,  which  was  already 
under  way.  Somebody  or  other,  it  appeared,  had  been  kind  enough 
to  make  arrangements  on  her  behalf,  and  she  had  only  had  to  obey 
the  instructions  of  the  CoffefUancis  officers.  The  ship  being  so 
crowded,  it  was  impossible^  she  had  been  apologetically  told,  to 
j^ve  her  the  sole  use  of  the  cabin  in  which  she  was  seated ;  but  the 
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ladj  with  whom  she  would  have  to  share  it  was  going  no  farther 
than  Brisbane. 

^  I  am  going  to  land  there  myself /  was  Margery's  reply. 

It  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  She  could  not  proceed  to  Sydney 
and  explain  that  her  engagement  had  been  broken  ofi ;  the  only 
course  open  to  her  was  to  disembark  at  the  nearest  port,  telegraph 
to  her  unde,  and  return  to  Shanghai  as  soon  as  might  be.  It  added 
only  a  httle  to  her  vexation  and  dejection  to  discover  that  the  berth 
above  hers  had  been  allotted  to  Mrs.  Harrison.  That  cheerful  old 
lady  lool^  in,  after  a  time,  and  stdd : 

*  You  are  bound  for  Brisbane,  I  hear,  Miss  Eaye.  Where  do 
you  think  of  putting  up  there  ? ' 

*  At  an  hotel,  I  suppose,'  repUed  Margery  wearily.  She  added, 
^  I  am  going  back  to  Shanghai  as  soon  as  possible ' ;  for  it  seemed 
best  to  forestall  the  questions  which  were  sure  to  be  asked  and 
which  she  would  be  obliged  to  answer. 

But  Mrs.  Harrison  mercifully  refrained  from  interrogation,  and 
merely  remarked :  ^  H'm ! — that  will  mean  wculing  ten  days  at 
Brisbane,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  hotels  there  are  particularly 
comfortable.  Better  come  to  Government  House  with  me.  The 
Governor  of  Queensland  is  a  nephew  of  mine,  and  I  shall  be  staying 
a  week  or  two  with  him  and  his  wife.  We'U  take  care  of  you  until 
your  steamer  arrives.' 

So  the  obnoxious  Mrs.  Harrison  belonged,  after  aU,  to  the  dass 
described  by  Mr.  De  Vaux  as  'people  whom  one  knows.*  This 
was  rather  humbling  to  a  young  woman  whose  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion had  been  baffled  by  a  dowdy  exterior ;  but  worse  was  to  come. 
For  when  Margery  endeavoured  to  combine  politeness  and  gratitude 
with  a  necessary  refusal  of  hospitaUty  upon  which  she  had  no  sort 
of  claim,  Mrs.  Harrison  interrupted  her  with : 

*  Oh,  don't  bother  about  that ;  they'll  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 
I  know  some  of  your  connections  in  England,  and  so  do  they,  most 
likely.  Not  that  it  would  make  any  odds  if  they  didn't ;  for  one  of 
the  first  things  an  Australian  Qovemor  leams  is  that  he  had  better 
not  set  up  to  be  exdusive.  There's  that  man  De  Vaux,  for  instance, 
who  showed  so  Uttie  taste  for  a  watery  grave  last  night.  He  was 
a  guest  at  Grovemment  House  in  Sydney  last  winter  when  I  was 
staying  there,  and  I  met  him  agwi  afterwards  at  Melbourne.  It's 
true  that,  as  a  celebrated  pubUc  singer,  he  enjoys  certain  privi- 
leges everywhere,  and  one  might  have  met  him  at  Buckingham 
Palace.    Still,  that  doesn't  quite  make  him  a  gentieman,  does  it !  ' 

'  A  pubUc  singer ! '  echoed  Margery. 
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*  Yes ;  didn't  you  know  ?  His  real  name  is  Yokes,  I  believe, 
if  that  signifies,  and  he  has  a  wife  whom  he  is  said  to  treat  rather 
badly.    But  perhaps  that  doesn't  signify  much  either.' 

It  really  did  signify  a  little  to  the  discomfited  Margery,  who, 
however,  hastened  to  say : 

*  Not  in  the  least  to  me.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  he  isn't 
a  gentleman.' 

Mrs.  Harrison  laughed.  'It's  only  fair,'  she  observed,  'to 
admit  that  he  is  no  bad  imitation  of  one — so  long  as  he  isn't  tried 
too  highly  by  perils  on  the  deep.  Now  won't  you  come  out  of  this 
stifling  cabin  and  get  some  air  ? ' 

*  Is— is  Mr.  De  Vaux  on  board  %  '  asked  Margery. 

She  was  conscious  of  betraying  herself  by  the  question,  but 
she  was  also  conscious  that  there  was  not  much  left  to  betray,  and 
was  a  good  deal  relieved  when  the  old  lady  replied : 

'No,  he  isn't.  Thisshipcouldonly  accommodate  a  few  of  us,  and 
another  steamer  is  expected  to  pass  down  the  strcdts  shortly.  Those 
who  remained  on  board  the  Carpentaria  are  as  safe  as  they  would  be 
on  dry  land,  you  know.' 

Did  she  mean  that  Tom  Bedingfield  was  safe  t  It  might  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  had  better  taste  than  to  be  on  board  the 
Kumara.  But  Margery,  who  lacked  courage  to  make  further 
inquiries,  only  said :  '  I  should  like  to  go  up  on  deck  as  soon  as 
I  have  washed  and  changed  my  dress.' 

Mrs.  Harrison  nodded.  '  That's  a  hint  to  me  to  take  myself 
ofi,'  she  good-humouredly  remarked.  '  All  right ;  I  shall  expect 
to  see  you  before  long,  then.' 

She  herself  went  up  on  deck  forthwith  and,  making  for  a  young 
man  who  was  rather  moodily  contemplating  the  arid  coast-line, 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Tom,'  said  she,  '  I  want  you  to  help  me  out  of  a 
difiEiculty,  please.  I  have  ju3t  been  inviting  liGss  Eaye  to  stay  with 
my  nephew  and  niece  at  Brisbane,  where  she  proposes  to  disem- 
bark.' 

'  How  awfully  good  of  you ! '  exclaimed  Tom  gratefully. 

'  Yes ;  but,  between  you  and  me  I  am  not  quite  as  eager  for  her 
company  as  I  daresay  some  other  people  may  be.  Her  intention 
is  to  wait  at  Brisbane  for  the  next  Shanghai  boat,  which  implies 
a  ten  days'  visit.  Ten  days  of  vain  efforts  to  console  the  incon- 
solable— just  picture  it  in  this  heat ! ' 

*  I  don't  think  you  wUl  find  her  at  all  inconsolable,'  Tom 
declared. 
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*  My  dear  boy,  don't  be  ridiculous ;  she's  just  as  inconsolable  as 
you  are.  Of  course  she  has  behaved  in  an  idiotic  way ;  but  then,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  so  have  you.  By  the  by,  did  you  know  that 
Mr.  De  Vaux  is  a  married  man  ?  She  didn't  until  I  told  her ;  but 
she  seems  to  have  discovered  that  he  is  a  bounder  without  being 
told.  Come,  now ;  she  will  make  her  appearance  presently,  and 
then,  if  you  are  the  sensible  fellow  that  I  take  you  for,  you  will  beg 
her  pardon.' 

*  For  what  ? '  the  young  man  inquired,  with  round  eyes  of 
surprise. 

*  Oh,  bless  me,  what  a  silly  question !  For  having  been  so 
irritatingly  in  the  right,  I  suppose.  All  the  same,  you  shouldn't 
have  listened  to  tittle-tattle.  Yes,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  you  had 
better  apologise  for  that.  Tears  will  follow,  and  the  rest  will  be  all 
plain  sailing.  I  am  going  to  have  a  nap  in  my  chair  now.  Perhaps 
you  will  kindly  wake  me  up  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  everything 
is  comfortably  arranged.' 

Tom  was  far  from  sharing  her  confidence  in  the  conclusion  of 
a  comfortable  arrangement,  and  by  no  means  sure  that  he  had 
acted  wisely  in  allowing  himself,  at  her  earnest  entreaty,  to  be 
transhipped  to  the  Kumara ;  yet,  at  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of 
hours  (it  was  rather  a  long  time,  but  there  had  been  a  good  deal  to 
say),  Mrs.  Harrison  woke  to  find  two  young  persons,  with  radiant, 
slightiy  embarrassed  faces,  standing  over  her. 

'  Ah ! '  said  she,  drawing  a  long  breath,  without  waiting  for 
them  to  speak,  ^  I  thought  as  much.    Well,  that's  a  good  job  1 ' 

^We  both  made  a  great  mistake  yesterday,'  Margery  began 
shyly. 

^  No  doubt  you  did,  my  dear,'  returned  the  old  lady,  ^  and  I'm 
glad  it's  a  thing  of  yesterday ;  but  I  should  like  just  to  point  out  to 
you  that  it  has  taken  nothing  short  of  a  hurricane  and  a  ship- 
wreck to  convince  you  of  your  mistake.  Tou  might  bear  that  in 
mind,  in  case  of  any  future  misunderstandings ;  because,  although 
you  probably  think  that  the  whole  thing  was  providential,  it  bears 
rather  hard  upon  the  skipper  and  the  pilot  and  the  owners  and 
the  underwriters.  You  can't  expect  Providence  to  go  on  playing 
the  deuce  with  other  people  in  that  wholesale  style  for  your  con- 
venience. They  tell  me  that  that  reef  was  uncharted,  and  I'm 
sure  I  hope,  for  everybody's  sake,  that  it  was ;  but  the  important 
thing,  after  all — so  Fve  always  understood — is  not  to  be  wrecked. 
Excuses  are  weU  enough ;  but  it's  better  not  to  require  them.' 

*  Tom  required  none,'  Margery  magnanimously  declared* 
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*  Oh,  but  I  did ! '  the  young  man  protested.  '  I  was  an  utter 
fool  to  imagine  what  I  did.' 

*  Well,  I  think  you  were/  Mrs.  Harrison  agreed.  *  At  the  same 
time,  I  shouldn't  advise  Miss  Eaye  to  try  any  more  tricks  of  that 
kind  with  your  imagination.  They  are  poor  fun  when  they  fail, 
and  poorer  still  when  they  come  off.  Sorry  I  can't  look  forward 
to  showing  you  the  sights  of  Brisbane^  my  dear ;  but  I  presume  you 
have  abandoned  your  intention  of  landing  there  now.' 

W.  E.  NOBBIS, 
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SOME  time  ago  I  wrote  of  this  road,*  of  the  furred  and  feathered 
folk  that  haunt  it,  of  the  flowers  and  weeds  that  make  its 
niargins  gay.  I  had  then  no  space  left  in  which  to  write  of  the 
poor  human  things  who  made  it,  and  who  fancy,  most  of  them, 
that  it  belongs  to  them  and  to  them  alone. 

Now,  if  the  patience  of  the  Editor  fail  not,  I  would  redeem  my 
promise,  and  speak  for  a  little  of  the  men  and  women,  the  boys  and 
maidens,  whose  business  or  pleasure  leads  them  day  by  day,  through 
dust  or  mud,  along  that  buff  ribbon  winding  through  tiie  brown 
moorlands  and  the  green  fields  of  Oready. 

This  is  not  the  way  by  which  their  fathers  went,  or,  if  their 
fathers,  certainly  not  tiieir  fathers'  fathers.  Fifty  years  since 
there  were  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  isles,  save  only  the  rough, 
springless  country  carts.  Only  a  little  time  before,  and  even  carts 
were  not  known  in  Oready.  The  hardy  Norseman's  road  was  on 
the  sea,  and  his  little  tillage  lay  around  the  sea-coast.  What  inland 
traffic  he  had  was  done  on  pony-back,  and  when  goods  had  to  be 
carried  inland,  or  peats  out  of  the  moors  and  mosses,  tiie  same  ponies 
bore  them,  if  indeed  they  were  not  borne  by  the  men  themselves, 
or  by  their  wives,  '  their  sisters,  their  cousins,  and  their  aunts.' 
There  is  a  road,  an  ancient  way,  in  one  of  our  islands  on  which,  to 
this  day,  the  women  of  a  certain  secluded  valley  do  most  of  the 
burden-bearing,  but  it  is  not  the  road  of  which  I  would  write :  it 
has  become  too  much  frequented  by  those  whose  trade  is  politics 
to  make  it  a  safe  or  pleasant  path  for  the  non-political  wayfarer. 

For  the  rough  carts  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  ways  rough 
as  themselves  sufficed.  The  simple  dweller  in  Oready  made  his 
track  over  hill  and  dale,  thinking  not  at  all  of  gradients,  but  aiming 
only  at  the  shortest  patii  to  his  journey's  end. 

Then  arose  a  generation  of  men  who  looked  forward  and  saw 

*  Longnum'9  Magatiiie,  July  1898. 
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tliat  a  new  day  was  dawning  for  the  isles.  They  bestirred  them- 
selveSy  these  new  men ;  they  obtained  Acts  of  Farhament,  they 
borrowed  money,  they  imi>orted  engineers  and  skilled  road-makers, 
and  soon  a  network  of  new  roads  began  to  enmesh  the  islands,  a 
network  which  continues  to  spread  even  unto  this  day. 

Witii  the  roads  multiplied  the  *  machines '  and  *  gigs,'  words 
which  in  Orcady  may  be  applied  to  any  vehicle  on  springs,  from 
the  rare  carriage-and-pair  to  the  spring-carts  of  the  tinker  and  the 
fish-hawker. 

Fifty  years  since  the  boys  of  the  *  Grammar  School'  in  our 
littie  capital  were  wont  to  daim — and  obtain — ^holiday  to  see  the 
laird  of  T.  drive  into  *  town '  in  his  carriage.  To-day  even  the 
crofter  drives  his  'gig,'  and  a  motor-car  attracts  less  attention 
than  the  one  carriage  did  half  a  century  ago. 

But  if  I  am  to  write  of  the  people,  the  wayfarers,  I  must  not 
longer  delay.  And  first,  since  everyone  reads  to-day,  even  in  our 
hyperborean  isles,  let  me  say  at  once,  this  road  is  my  road  and 
this  people  my  people ;  a  road  which  is  a  type,  a  blend  of  many 
roads,  and  people  who  are  also  types,  blended  of  many  of  the  folk 
1  love. 

Who  is  first  astir  upon  our  road  at  dawn!  I  speak  not  of 
night-birds,  of  the  poacher  with  his  clever  mongrel,  or  of  Romeo, 
hasting  fnmi  the  parting  which  is  *  such  sweet  sorrow,'  but  of  the 
early-comers,  fresh  from  dewy  sleep  and  taking  the  long  road  in 
the  sweetness  of  the  morning. 

Surely  first  on  the  road  is  the  rural  postman.  Five  or  six 
o'clock  of  every  morning  sees  his  *  gig'  take  the  day.  Behind 
him  are  piled  the  long  wicker  crates  and  stout  canvas  bags  which 
carry  in  their  womb  all  manner  of  strange  messages  for  the  country 
folk  of  our  islands.  The  chances  are  he  has  a  gun  hidden  some- 
where among  his  packages,  or  a  lurcher  loping  between  his  wheels. 
He  knows  the  way  of  the  birds  at  dawn,  and  where  a  hare  or  rabbit 
may  be  picked  up  quietly  by  that  swift  and  silent  follower  of  his. 
Winter  and  summer  he  fails  not,  but  daily  carries  through  the 
sleeping  land  his  burden  of  news  from*  the  great  world. 

Fifty  years  since  one  man  carried  the  maik  for  the  whole  islands 
on  his  back.  To-day  it  takes  many  men  and  many  ponies  to  bear 
tiiem. 

While  the  maik  were  still  carried  by  sailing  boats  across  the 
Pentland  Firth,  it  one  day  happened  that  the  man  who  carried  them 
from  their  landing-place  to  the  town  of  Kirkwall  was  aweary.  He 
asked  the  postmaster  at  his  starting-point  to  enter  the  hour  of 
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leaving  in  Us  time-bill  a  good  deal  later  than  the  actual  hour,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  take  his  time  and  lest  by  the  way.  The 
postmaster,  willing  to  oblige  a  friend,  did  so.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  roads  and  'gigs'  had  come  into  existence,  but  the  post- 
master had  evidently  not  realised  their  possibilities.  The  carrier 
was  overtaken  by  a  gig-man,  who  drove  him  to  Kirkwall.  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  At  tiie  central  post  office  the  carrier 
arrived  with  the  mails  a  considerable  time  before — according  to 
his  time-sheet — ^he  had  left  the  village  seven  miles  away.  I  believe 
that  the  obliging  postmaster  and  the  carrier  who  outstripped 
Time  himself  suffered  nothing  more  serious  than  a  reprimand. 

After  the  postman  come  the  farm  labourers,  with  their  horses, 
on  their  way  to  begin  the  work  of  another  day ;  to  plough  in  the 
cold  autumn  and  winter  mornings,  to  sow  and  harrow,  or  to  reap 
and  carry  home  the  harvest  according  to  the  season. 

As  the  morning  draws  on  to  full  day,  come  littie  companies  of 
cattle  and  sheep  with  their  drivers,  making  their  way  to  market, 
tryst  or  sale-ring,  or  to  the  steamers  which  are  to  carry  tiiem  to 
*  the  South.' 

To  the  islesman  *  the  Sooth '  means  all  of  Britain  from  Caithness 
to  Cornwall,  and  strangely  vague  are  the  ideas  of  that  vast  unknown 
which  some  of  the  untravelled  folk  hold. 

'  That  Sooth's  a  vile  hoi' '  (hole),  said  one  old  woman  when  a 
friend  had  gone  from  the  isles.  To  her  it  was  a  dark  cave  of  unre- 
tuming  footsteps,  unrealised  and  chaotic. 

I  remember  asking  a  countryman  where  such  a  one  had  gone. 

*  Oh,  he's  in  the  Sooth,  somewhere  Lunnon-Aberdeen  way,'  was 
his  reply.    It  was  the  same  man  who  spoke  of  the  size  of  London : 

*  They  tell  me  bid's  a  terrible  big  place,  sir.  They  say  ye'U 
see  as  mony  folk  there  every  day  as  ye'U  see  in  Kirkwall  on  the 
market-day.' 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  all  the  native  wayfarers  upon 
my  road  are  as  vague  in  their  ideas  of  '  the  Sooth '  as  this  man. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  country  district  in  the  Kingdom 
where  you  shall  meet  so  msmy  travelled  folk  as  here. 

In  the  Orcadian  there  is  still  much  of  the  old  roving  blood  of 
his  Viking  forefathers.  The  men  who,  in  their  '  longships,'  sailed 
forth  light-heartedly  from  their  windy  islands,  bound  for  Jerusalem, 
and  reached  that  sacred  city,  having,  after  many  strange  adventures, 
moored  their  ships  at  Acre ;  the  men  who  rode  across  Europe 
from  Constantinople  to  Norway  and  thence  took  ship  again  to 
their  islands ;  the  men  who  harried  all  the  western  coasts  of  Britab, 
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who  fought  at  Dublin  and  wintered  in  Man — ^these  men  could  not 
have  b^otten  a  folk  content  to  sit  round  their  peat  fires  smd  lament 
the  vanished  glories  of  their  race.  And  they  are  bom  within  sound 
of  the  sea,  bred  among  boats  and  ships.  It  could  not  be  but  that 
many  of  the  boys  should,  year  after  year,  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  see  wonders  in  the  great  waters ;  should,  year  by  year, 
go  forth  to  the  lands  beyond  sea  to  gather  a  spoil  for  themselves 
as  did  their  fathers  before  them. 

But  wherever  he  goes  the  Orcadian  carries  wilh  him  sm  inex- 
tinguishable love  for  his  island  home,  and  a  more  or  less  definite 
purpose  of  returning  to  end  his  days  on  his  native  soil. 

I  remember  meeting  a  man,  a  crofter  fisherman,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  some  six  months.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  been  much  '  at 
the  sea '  since  I  had  seen  him  last.  *'  Yes,'  he  repUed,  '  I've  been 
to  New  Zealand  and  back.' 

A  week  later  I  met  another  man,  whom  I  knew  as  a  small  farmer 
and  boatman  only,  and  asked  how  an  injured  leg  progressed. 

*  Oh,  it's  better,  sir,'  he  said,  *  but  it's  never  been  strong  since 
I  burnt  it  once  in  Calcutta.' 

Another  old  farmer  was  telling  me  of  his  children  in  America. 
One  of  them  '  gets  his  pound  a  day  and  walks  aboot  wi'  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.' 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  never  thought  of  going  to  see  them. 

'  Yes,  I  took  a  look  out  to  America  wan  time  to  see  Jeanie,  but 
the  Uving  was  too  high  for  me.  I  could  na  do  wi'oot  me  parritch 
and  kirn-milk '  (butter-milk). 

So,  as  you  go  along  the  road,  of  the  elderly  men  you  meet  one 
may  have  never  been  farther  than  the  next  island,  the  next  has 
likely  been  in  Davies  Straits,  at  the  whale  fishing,  or  in  ^  the  Nor'- 
West,'  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  younger 
men  have  more  probably  been  in  *'  the  States,'  or  '  lumbering '  in 
Canada,  or  in  Africa,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  Bu  of  one 
thing  you  may  be  sure,  each  one  of  them  has  sons  or  brothers, 
uncles  or  cousins  in  some  far  land. 

The  islesmen,  too,  are  sailors  on  all  seas,  and  the  isles  are  full  of 
retired  shipmasters,  captains  all  by  courtesy,  who  speak  familiarly 
of  all  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  world. 

Of  those  who  use  the  road  the  greater  number  belong  to  the 
crofting  class.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  the  crofter  in  our 
islands  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  man  who  bears  that  name 
in  the  Hebrides.  Our  crofter  is,  as  a  rule,  a  comfortable  man,  one 
who  pays  his  rent,  drives  his  gig,  and  lays  by  a  Uttle  money  in  the 
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bank  for  a  raiiiy  day.    He  is  provident  and  cautions,  and,  above 
all  things,  guards  the  secret  of  his  savings. 

I  am  privileged  to  quote  from  a  letter,  written  nearly  fifty  years 
since,  by  one  who  had  long  opportunity  of  studying  the  character 
of  the  islanders,  and  that  not  as  one  of  themselves.  His  descrip- 
tion of  them  cannot  be  bettered  by  me,  and  I  give  his  own  words : 

^  The  descendants  of  the  fierce  Norwegian  YiMngs,  who  filled 
the  world  with  alarms  from  Iceland  to  Sicily,  are  tiie  most  peace- 
able, patient,  and  long-enduring  of  men.  Not  that  they  are  tame 
smd  spiritiess — the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  There  is  no  bolder  or 
better  seaman,  no  more  enterprising  and  persevering  colonist,  than 
the  Orkneyman ;  and  if  he  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  court 
danger,  he  is  certainly  not  daunted  if  danger  comes  to  him.  But 
he  is  not  in  the  very  least  degree  impetuous,  impulsive,  or  ardent, 
like  his  fierce  Berserker  ancestors. 

^  The  change  may  be  easQy  accounted  for.  At  an  early  period 
the  Norse  Jarls  became  extinct  in  the  direct  male  line,  and,  while 
Orkney  was  yet  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Danish  crown,  they 
were  succeeded  by  successive  Scottish  families,  who  naturally 
intiodnced  their  o4  Utii  and  kin  into  the  islaads.  In  course  of 
time  these  Scottish  followers  of  the  Earls  supplanted  the  native 
Norse  landholders,  the  Norwegian  language  fell  into  disuse,  and 
along  with  the  language,  "  tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song,"  all 
were  lost.  The  foreign  landlord  had  no  community  of  feeling  with 
the  native  tenantry,  and  became  harsh  and  exacting.  Every 
trace  of  the  fiery  rovers  commemorated  in  saga  and  song  faded 
from  the  recollection  of  their  descendants,  who  were  in  time  meta- 
morphosed into  the  cool  and  cautious  Orcadian  of  the  present 
day.* 

*  Cool  and  cautious '  the  Orcadian  b  to-day,  as  were  his  fathers 
fifty  years  ago,  but  his  manner  of  life,  his  standard  of  living,  has 
slowly  but  surely  changed,  and  to  the  road  much  of  that  change  is 
due.  About  a  century  ago  great  part  of  the  islands  was  *  com- 
monty.'  The  only  cultivation  was  on  a  fringe  around  the  sea-coast, 
and  great  stretches  of  marsh  and  moorland  were  held  in  common 
by  the  landowners  of  each  parish.  Between  the  '  infield,'  or  culti- 
vated land,  and  the  *  outfield,'  or  hill  pasture,  were  raised  '  feal- 
dykes '  or  banks  of  turf.  On  the  conmions,  ponies,  cattie,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  geese  grazed.  The  people  lived  on  the  produce  of  their 
crofts  and  of  the  sea ;  rent  was,  to  a  large  extent,  paid  in  kind,  or, 
it  might  be,  in  labour,  as  in  the  kelp-making  districts.  In  one 
island,  I  have  been  told,  the  people  of  each  district  used  to  feast 
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together  through  the  winter.  Each  house  had  its  home-brewed 
ale  and  its  hill-mutton,  and  in  house  after  house  tiie  neighbours 
would  gather  until  ale  and  mutton  were  finished,  when  the  next 
*  browst '  would  be  ready ;  and  thus  each  householder  in  turn 
played  the  host  to  the  whole  party. 

My  informant  quoted  an  old  rhyme  which,  he  said,  described 
the  style  of  living  of  those  days  : 

In  the  winter  mutton  and  ale, 
In  the  summer  cuithes  and  kail. 

'Cuithes,'  be  it  understood,  are  the  quarter-grown  saithe  or 
coal-fish,  which  are  still  in  great  request  in  the  islands. 

But  a  time  came  when  the  great  kelp  industry  failed  and  the 
islesfolk  perforce  turned  their  energies  to  the  tilling  of  the  land. 
The  commonties  were  divided  and  cultivated,  the  old  *  runrig ' 
system  disappeared,  and  as  roads  became  necessary,  roads  were 
made.  After  the  roads  came  piers,  taking  the  place  of  the  rough 
jetties  of  the  past.  The  old  sailing-packets,  which  might  be  weeks 
on  the  voyage  to  or  from  Leith  or  Aberdeen,  were  replaced  by 
steamers.  Commodities  were  carried  fortnightly  and  weekly 
into  the  islands,  which  came  formerly,  if  they  came  at  all,  but 
once  in  the  year,  at  the  great  Lammas  Fair.  Little  roadside 
shops  sprang  up  through  the  country  and  flourished  amazingly. 
At  last  there  came  to  the  isles  a  canny  Scot  who  saw  a  new  use 
for  the  road,  and  there  dawned  upon  the  natives  the  apparition 
of  the  travelling  shop- van. 

You  may  see  these  vans  daily  upon  our  road ;  great,  unwieldy, 
lumbering  boxes  on  wheels,  drawn  by  two  strong  horses  and 
rambling  leisurely  through  the  quiet  country.  At  every  by-road 
leading  to  farm  or  croft  or  cottage,  the  country  women  await 
them  with  eggs,  with  butter,  or  whatever  produce  they  may  have 
to  barter  for  tea,  for  oil,  for  bread,  for  jam,  or  for  any  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous load  which  the  van  carries.  The  vanmen,  too,  carry 
the  news  and  gossip  of  the  towns  to  the  country  and  of  the  country 
to  the  towns. 

Yet  not  wholly  are  these  travelling  shops  blessed  in  the  islands. 
Rumour  has  it  that  they  take  whatever  is  offered  them,  asking 
no  questions. 

The  farmer  growls  over  the  eggs  and  butter  that  should  be 
but  are  not ;  the  sportsman  suspects  his  vanishing  game  of  finding 
a  temporary  home  in  the  vans.  Indeed,  when,  not  many  years 
since,  a  vanman  was  charged  before  the  sherifE  with  having  grouse 
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in  his  posseasion,  it  was  pleaded  for  him  that  it  is  *  the  custom 
of  the  country.'  Even  such  unUkely  commodities  as  Uving  swans 
have  been  bought  and  sold  by  van-drivers.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  evils  ascribed  to  the  wandering  merchants.  I  remember 
once  driving  with  an  old  crofter  who  beguiled  the  way  by  lamenting 
the  d^neracy  of  the  islesmen  of  to-day.  One  after  another  he 
set  forth  the  backsUdings  and  the  fallings  away  of  his  countrymen^ 
and  ever  as  a  chorus  came  the  words  : 

'  It's  a'  the  black  pot  that  stands  aside  the  fire.' 

At  last  I  asked  him  what  'pot'  it  was  which  had  wrought 
so  much  evil  in  the  land,  smd  learned  it  was  the  teapot! 
Tea,  he  said,  had  taken  the  place  of  good  milk  and  ale;  tea 
brought  with  it  (by  van)  white  bread  and  biscuits  instead  of  the 
oatmeal  and  'here  bannocks'  of  his  youth.  With  the  bread 
came  marmalade  and  cheap  jam,  and  the  vans  carried  away  the 
butter  which  should  have  strengthened  the  bairns.  These  things, 
he  held,  were  ruining  the  fortunes  and  the  digestions  of  the  race. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  buy  from  the  vans  thsm  to  bake  and 
brew — ^and  the  Orcadian  loves  the  line  of  least  resistance — 
that  people  will  rather  buy  at  their  own  doors  something  a  Uttle 
worse  thsm  they  might  have  by  taking  trouble,  than  take  that  Uttle 
trouble. 

For,  energetic  and  successful  though  he  is  as  a  colonist,  energy 
is  not  the  islesman's  strong  point  at  home.  In  a  land  where 
there  are  no  railways  the  necessity  for  punctuality  or  for  hurry 
rarely  comes  home  to  him. 

Come  down  from  the  road  to  this  quay  and  watch  a  fishing- 
boat  come  in.  As  she  comes  alongside  one  of  the  crew  drops  his 
cap  overboard.  Does  he  try  to  catch  it  ?  Not  he,  though  there 
is  a  boat-hook  at  his  hand  :  that  would  mean  too  quick  and  sudden 
an  expenditure  of  force.  He  moors  his  boat  and  then  gets  slowly 
into  a  smaller  boat  and  rows  out  the  bay  after  his  cap,  which  has 
drifted  with  wind  and  tide. 

'  Now,  why  did  he  not,  by  a  Uttle  trouble  at  first,  save  himself 
so  much  time  and  trouble  afterwards  ? '  you  ask.  The  answer, 
from  one  who  knows  well  the  mental  atmosphere  of  Orcady,  ex- 
presses what  you  may  see  every  day  put  into  action  (or  inaction) 
on  our  road : 

'  Oh,  day  and  night's  as  long  as  ever  ;  there's  no  hurry  here.' 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  no  railways,  but  we  are  not  devoid  of 
pubUc  carriers.  Are  there  not  the  *  coaches,'  long,  clumsy,  home- 
made breaks  or  drags,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  and  often  furnished 
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witli  a  rade  box-like  top  or  cover,  to  be  fitted  on  in  winter  ?  With 
them  there  is  certainly  no  hurry.  The  davers  are  ever  on  the 
outlook,  here  and  there  picking  up  or  dropping  passengers,  but 
more  frequently  taking  parcels,  or  letters  to  be  posted,  or  instructions 
to  buy  something,  or  to  fetch  something  already  bought.  (I  have 
travelled  in  the  *  coach '  with  a  sheep,  and  with  a  pigling  in  a  sack.) 
Then  the  driver  will  stop  for  five  minutes  to  chat  and  gossip.  Of 
course  these  coaches  run  upon  our  road,  but  in  the  smaller  islands 
they  are  imknown,  and  wind  and  tide  have  to  be  waited  on.  There- 
fore the  farmer  prefers  the  *  Mainland,'  as  our  principal  island 
is  called,  where,  as  I  once  heard  in  a  '  coach,'  *  ye  can  rin  when 
ye're  ready.' 

There  is  not  much  comfort  in  these  *  coaches,'  but,  against 
that,  the  cost  is  not  great.  Eighteen  miles  you  may  drive  for 
one  shilling,  and,  with  luck,  have  much  entertainment  by  the  way. 
Two  ladies  travelling  thus  upon  a  day  spoke  to  each  other  in 
French.  At  once  an  ancient  crofter  addressed  them  in  that  tongue. 
They  'ound  he  had  learned  it  in  Canada  in  his  youth.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  return,  but  every  year  the  flower  of  our  youth  go 
out  over-seas,  smd  but  few  of  them  come  back.  Once  in  a  wider 
world,  their  energies  awake,  and,  aided  by  their  native  caution, 
seldom  fail  to  ensure  success. 

They  are  cautious,  even  from  the  cradle. 

I  met  a  Uttle  girl  upon  the  road,  an  unusually  pretty  child. 

I  asked  her  name. 

'  Williamina.' 

*  What  more?' 

^  I  dinna  ken  ony  mair.' 

*  What's  your  father's  name  ? ' 

*  I  ken  no.' 

*  Do  you  ken  your  mother's  name,  then  %  ' 

*  I  never  speired  (asked)  her.' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  how  old  you  are  ? ' 

*  I'm  no  ould  ava,  I'm  young.' 

After  that  I  gave  her  up.  Two  years  afterwards  I  met  her 
again.  She  was  just  about  to  leave  with  her  father  and  his  whole 
family  for  America. 

*  How  will  you  like  living  in  America,  Williamina  ? '  I  asked 
her.  It  was  one  of  the  foolish  questions  one  puts  to  a  child,  and 
I  was  well  answered. 

*  I  dinna  ken  till  I  get  there,'  was  her  reply,  and  I  questioned 
that  young  lady  no  more. 
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The  islesman  is  not  devoid  of  a  humour  of  his  own,  though 
many  of  his  most  humorous  sayings  are  not  so  of  intention. 

It  was  upon  tiie  road,  in  the  dusk  of  a  market  night,  that  I 
overheard  the  following  scrap  of  conversation  between  a  lad  and 
a  lass. 

*  Is  that  thee,  Mary  Anne  ? ' 

*  Na,  it's  Bella  Jean.' 

*'  Oh,  ay,  I  tiiought  it  was'na  thee.' 

But  to  tell  of  all  the  people  who  use  our  road  would  need  a 
volume,  and  so  I  must  leave  unsaid  all  I  could  say  of  the  commercial 
'  gents '  and  the  cattle-dealers,  of  the  man  with  the  gun  and  the 
man  with  the  rod,  of  the  rare  shepherd  and  the  frequent  fisherman, 
of  the  tourist  and  the  naturalist,  of  the  egg-stealer  and  the  photo- 
grapher, of  the  cyclist  and  the  motorist,  and  all  the  others  who 
use  the  road  in  their  season. 

There  are  things,  too,  which  every  passer-by  does  not  hear — 
the  superstitions  and  beliefe  of  the  islesfolk,  their  tales  smd  tradi- 
tions. The  people  of  the  road,  if  you  can  win  tiieir  confidence,  will 
show  you  here  the  way  by  which,  not  so  very  long  ago,  witches 
were  led  to  the  stake  and  sheep-thieves  to  the  gallows ;  there  the 
island  where  the  rival  earls  fought  through  a  summer  night  some 
eight  centuries  since ;  or,  again,  the  valley  where  the  islesmen 
met,  routed,  and  slew  the  invading  men  of  Caithness.  Or  tiiey 
may  point  out  to  you  the  green  mound  where  a  belated  fisherman 
found  the  fairies  dancing,  smd  lingered  with  them  till  the  morning 
through  a  short  night  which  to  those  without  the  enchanted  mound 
had  counted  as  a  year.  They  may  even  tell  you  of  superstitions 
which  still  Uve,  superstitions  which  they  afiect  to  scorn,  but  in 
which  you  will  discover,  after  a  little,  they  still  have  an  unconf essed 
belief. 

With  the  stories  I  have  heard  upon  the  road  of  witches  and 
fairies,  of  giants  and  Finmen,  of  ghosts  and  dreams,  signs,  omens, 
and  warnings,  I  could  fill  many  pages  and  doubtless  weary  many 
readers. 

Then  I  have  to  leave  untold  all  that  is  revealed  by  the  carts 
which  pass  to  and  fro  upon  our  road.  Show  the  wandering  islesman 
in  some  distant  land  this  cart,  loaded  with  brown  peat,  and  straight- 
way he  will  remember  the  days  of  the  peat-cutting  on  the  hills, 
when  light  and  shadow  race  with  the  flying  clouds  over  the  brown 
heather,  when  the  grouse-cock  crows  on  the  brae  and  the  whaups 
call  across  the  moorlands;  he  will  remember  the  making  of  tiie 
malt  and  the  brewing  of  the  ale  for  the  peat-cutting ;  the  carting 
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home  of  the  dried  peat  and  the  building  of  the  stack  in  the  long 
days  of  the  island  summer ;  the  smell  of  the  peat  smoke  is  in  his 
nostrils,  and  he  can  hear  again  the  tales  of  his  youth  around  the 
winter  fires. 

Or  tell  him  of  this  other  cart,  laden  with  splintered  wreck- 
wood,  and  once  more  he  will  hear  the  thunder  of  the  surf  and  Ihe 
hissing  pipe  of  the  gale,  when  the  white  spume  flashes  up  through 
the  blackness  of  night  like  ghostly  hands  that  clutch  at  the  crags, 
when  hapless  ships  crash  on  the  hidden  reef  and  the  sea  has 
her  will  of  the  men  who  would  be  her  masters.  For  the  thoughts 
of  every  islesman  must  come  back,  as  his  roads  do,  to  the  sea,  and 
if  he  come  at  last,  as  every  true  son  of  Orcady  would  fain  come, 

Among  famUiar  names  to  rest. 
And  in  the  places  of  his  youth, 

then  will  he  be  borne  by  the  people  of  his  own  islands  along  the 
old  road,  to  be  laid  in  his  long  home  close  by  the  margin  of  the 
sea  and  within  sound  of  her  waves.  For  the  sea  was  the  road 
of  his  fathers,  beside  her  beaches  they  made  their  kirkyards,  and 
there,  within  hearing  of  her  music,  which  is  interwoven  with  our 
Uves,  would  all  we  islesfolk  find  our  quiet  resting  graves. 

White  is  the  long  road  and  firm  beneath  our  feet, 
The  summer  skies  are  over  us,  the  summer  air  is  sweet ; 
Through  misty  mom  and  shining  noon,  until  the  evening  grey. 
We  follow  still  the  long  road — far  and  far  away. 

The  long  road,  the  white  road,  it  calls  us  evermore — 
High  among  the  purple  hills,  low  along  the  shore — 
Till  at  last  it  bring  us  to  the  place  where  we  would  be. 
Where  brown  sails  are  shining  beside  the  silent  quay. 

Sails  that  shall  spread  for  us,  carry  us  afar 

Out  across  the  quiet  sea,  steering  by  the  star ; 

The  mother  sea  shall  hold  us  like  children  to  her  breast — 

H  old  us,  and  fold  us,  and  hush  us  to  our  rest. 

Duncan  J.  Robertson. 
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Fogeydom. 

r  little  child  by  gossipred  sat  by  my  side  and  softly  played ; 
And  ever  and  anon  she  spake,  half  to  herself  and  half  to  me, 
And  laughed  in  pretty  childly  glee,  and  now  and  then  would 

gently  take 
My  left  hand  'twixt  her  two  small  hands,  and  smile  as  one  that 
understands. 

And  when  the  game  she  played  was  o'er,  with  her  sweet  eyes  did 

she  implore 
My  work  might  stop  *  just  for  a  wee,*  to  let  her  chatter  on  my 

knee. 
'  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I've  made  a  grand  new  game  to-day,* 

she  said ; 
'  It's  all  about  a  place  I  know,  but  where  I  never  mean  to  go. 
The  people  there  are  sti£f  and  glum,   it's  called  the  Land  of 

Fogeydom.' 
'  My  little  sweetheart,  do  you  mean  the  land  where  I  some  while 

have  been ; 
The  land  where  people  walk  more  slow,  and  see  less  true  than 

long  ago, 
And  speak  less  clear  and  hear  less  well  ? '     And  here  I  paused  a 

little  spell. 
With  just  a  sort  of  vague  intent  of  speech,  but  on  my  lady 

went: 
'  No,  no,  dear  Sib ;  you  must  not  say  one  word,  but  hear  about 

my  play. 
The  people  of  that  land,  you  see,  are  different  from  you  and  me.' 

(Then  to  my  heart  dear  gladness  came,  I  being  but  a  foolish 
dame.) 

*They  always  think  they  ought  to  joke  whene'er  they  talk  to 

little  folk. 
They  do  not  love  us  really — ^no.  Sib ;  I  cannot  tell  you  why ! 
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All  I  can  tell  you  is,  I  know  it's  really,  really,  truly  so. 

They  think  that  everything  is  wrong  that  differs  from  the  things 

they  knew 
In  days  when  they  were  young  and  strong;   yes,  wrong  and 

strange  and  vulgar  too. 
They  think  that  little  girls  and  boys  are  horrid  things  for  making 

noise ; 
They  think  for  them  it's  only  fit  with  hands  before  them  still  to  sit. 
And  then  make  bows  and  curtseys  low  and  up  to  bed  in  silence  go. 
They  think  that  everything  should  be  just  as  they  like  it,  Sib, 

you  see ; 
And  yet  they  cannot  like  as  much  as  we  that  smell  and  taste  and 

touch 
So  quickly ;  we  that  never  will,  because  we  can't,  sit  stiff  and 

stiU. 
And  when  the  boys  are  home  from  school,  they'd  like  to  have  the 

strictest  rule, 
They  always  must  be  in  in  time !     You  see  it  spoils  the  very  prime 
Of  all  our  jollity  and  fun  if  things  must  regvlar  be  done.' 

And  here  the  summons  came  for  bed.     '  Good-night,'  my  little 

godchild  said, 
'Good-night;  to-morrow,   Sib,  I'll  come  and  tell   you  more  of 

F(^eydom.' 
And  when  my  little  lady  went,  with  pretty  eyes  of  sweet  content. 
Because  I  asked  God's  blessing  shed  for  evermore  upon  her  head, 
I  sat  and  thought  a  while  on  this,  and  knew  it  had  not  come 

amiss 
To  warn  me  of  that  narrow  ground  within  a  generation's  bound. 

(Oh,  it  may  be  that  a  child's  jest  may  send  one  nearer  to  God's 
breast.) 

Then  at  the  dear  Lord's  feet  I  prayed,  '  Lord,  let  us  be  deliverM 
Not  only  from  our  sin's  distress,  but  from  all  petty  narrowness : 
Not  only  from  dead  sympathies,  unsmiling  lips,  unweeping  eyes. 
But  from  the  tyranny  that  says,  '*  our  ways  alone  must  be  your 

ways." 
Give  us  Thy  Spirit  of  liberty :  fit>m  self  and  selfiiess  set  us  free.' 

Love,  keep  us,  guide  us,  lest  we  come  to  the  grey  garths  of 
Fogeydom. 

Emily  Hickey. 

A  A  2 
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The  Midnight  Axe. 


THE  day  was  sweltering  hot,  probably  the  hottest  of  a  more 
than  ordinarily  torrid  Australian  summer.  The  north  wind, 
raging  across  the  bumt-up,  dusty  plains,  smote  one's  face  like 
a  blast  from  the  mouth  of  a  furnace  seven  times  heated,  and  if 
in  an  incautious  moment  one's  bare  hand  touched  a  part  of  the 
saddle  exposed  to  the  fierce  sun,  the  sensation  was  as  if  red-hot 
iron  had  seared  the  skin.  Wherever  shade  of  a  sort  could  be 
found,  the  carrion  crows  sat  silent,  open-mouthed,  and  gasping, 
with  wings  held  out  from  their  sides,  for  the  time  too  exhausted 
to  attack  the  victims  of  the  drought — the  bullocks,  which  lay  dead 
here  and  there  beside  what  once  had  been  water-holes.  In  one 
place  there  were  two  of  these  poor  brutes,  more  wretched  in  their 
end  than  those  already  dead,  which  still  half  stood,  half  lay, 
waiting  for  the  release  of  merciful  death.  For  pitiless  days  they 
had  been  engulfed  to  the  brisket  in  glue-Uke  mud,  now  rapidly 
glazing  and  cracking,  which  had  tempted  them  to  their  end  because 
yet  in  places  it  smeU  of  water. 

Once,  as  I  approached  a  clump  of  timber,  a  cow,  standing 
sentry  over  her  dead  calf,  herself  a  pitiable  skeleton,  with  hoarse 
bellow  charged  viciously  at  me.  But  weakness  stopped  her  before 
she  had  come  many  yards,  and  on  powerless,  trembling  legs  she 
stood,  mad,  impotent  rage  glaring  out  of  her  eyes.  La  vache 
enragie  of  the  French  proverb  ! 

I  had  ridden  since  long  before  sunrise,  hoping  by  a  Uttle  after 
midday  to  strike  the  river,  there  to  camp  for  the  night,  then  to 
make  a  short  day  to  the  station  of  my  nearest  neighbour  down 
stream,  and  so  by  easy  stages  once  more  to  reach  civilisation, 
with  its  luxuries  of  baths,  and  cool  drinks,  and  fresh  vegetables. 

But  my  horse — ^poor  beast,  the  last  the  cruel  drought  had  left 
on  my  station,  the  only  one  that  had  not  fallen  with  a  bullet 
through  its  head,  speedy  and  merciful  substitute  for  a  lingering 
death  by  hunger  and  thirst — ^my  horse  had  been  unequal  to  the 
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journey,  and  by  the  time  that  the  river  timber  began  to  show  up, 
a  dark  mass  in  the  bilious  yellow  of  the  dust-laden  atmosphere,  it 
was  already  late  afternoon. 

For  the  last  two  hours  I  had  walked  alongside  the  drooping 
head  of  the  jaded  animal,  casting  the  while  many  a  longing  look 
on  the  canvas  water-bag  that  hung,  long  empty,  at  the  saddle, 
dry  and  hard  as  the  crusted  sweat  on  my  horse's  sides. 

My  head  felt  as  if  a  tight  cord  were  knotted  round  it,  the  blood 
throbbed  and  sang  in  my  ears,  and  my  tongue,  swollen  and  coated 
as  with  fur,  or  with  the  dry  powder  from  a  puff-ball,  knocked 
against  the  roof  of  my  mouth  Uke  a  half-burned  coal.  Would  we 
nefoer  reach  that  water  ? 

Before  we  came  to  the  river  flats  the  wind  had  dropped,  and  a 
red,  swollen,  misshapen-looking  sun  was  dipping  into  a  black 
band  of  cloud  low  down  on  the  horizon,  while  more  to  the  south 
the  curious  yellow  Ught  turned  to  deep  umber  a  thick  cloud-belt, 
along  whose  edges  flickers  of  lightning  played. 

On  through  the  timber  we  pushed  for  the  river,  my  horse 
whinnying  in  his  eagerness.  But  river  worthy  of  even  a  shadow 
of  the  name  there  was  none.  Nothing  remained  but  a  thin  chain 
of  infrequent  water-holes,  without  semblance  of  a  stream,  what 
water  was  left  covered  with  thick  green  scum ;  in  the  hole  where 
we  drank  lay  two  dead  kangaroos. 

But  it  was  water — at  least  it  was  fluid — and,  regardless  of 
considerations  that  would  have  filled  with  loathing  the  dweller  in 
cities,  we  drank  greedily,  the  horse  with  his  muzzle  buried  almost 
to  the  eyes. 

We  had  struck  the  river  at  a  bend  where  it  made  a  wide  elbow. 
Thus  there  was  heavy  timber  for  perhaps  half  a  mile  on  either  hand, 
while  east  and  west  the  sombre  box-trees  followed  the  long  line  of 
watercourse  to  the  horizon.  It  was  not  a  bad  place  to  camp,  for 
here  and  there  was  still  some  picking  for  my  horse,  and  I  was  so 
confident  that  he  would  not  go  far  from  the  water  that  I  did  not 
hobble  him,  but  merely  put  the  horsebell  round  his  neck,  as  a  guide 
to  his  whereabouts  in  the  morning. 

Though  the  heat  was  still  tremendous,  more  unbearable  even, 
I  think,  now  that  the  wind  had  fallen,  than  it  had  been  all  day, 
I  forced  myself  to  light  a  fire  and  make  a  quart-pot  of  tea,  which, 
with  a  bit  of  the  damper  I  had  brought  with  me,  formed  my  meagre 
supper. 

My  head  on  my  rolled-up  blanket,  I  lay  afterwards,  smoking, 
while  thoughts  gloomy  enough.  Heaven  knows,  chased  each  other 
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tlirough  my  brain.  Drought,  and  dust,  and  death,  season  after 
season,  with  inevitable  overwhehning  debt,  are  not  subjects  of 
which  a  man  takes  a  cheerful  view  after  such  a  day  as  I  had  passed. 
Ravaging  mosquitoes  added  to  the  discomfort,  and  dejectedly  I 
thought  that  for  my  soul  at  least  I  had  built  no  '  lordly  pleasure- 
house,  wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell.' 

As  night  fell,  the  cloud-bank  in  the  south  and  south-west  rose, 
slowly  blotting  out  the  stars,  and  bringing  with  it  a  blackness  as 
of  ink,  relieved  only  by  the  occasional  quiver  of  sheet  lightning. 
The  stillness  grew  more  and  more  intense ;  the  very  frogs  ceased 
their  chorus.  Excepting  the  ^  ping '  of  a  mosquito,  the  only  sound 
to  be  heard  was  the  infrequent  '  tonk-a-tonk '  of  the  bell  round 
my  horse's  neck,  which  in  some  strange  way  but  emphasised  the 
silence.    All  Nature  seemed  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 

Soon,  from  far  in  the  south-west  came  a  sound,  that  was  yet 
hardly  a  sound,  that  might  be  but  the  blood  drumming  in  one's 
ears.  Gradually  its  volume  increased,  and  anon  it  was  as  the 
endless  thunder  of  surf  breaking  in  giant  rollers  on  a  great  reef. 

Now  I  knew  what  to  expect,  and  I  removed  my  saddle  and 
blanket  and  other  small  belongings  to  the  lee  side  of  a  huge  red 
gum-tree. 

Around  me  there  was  as  yet  no  motion  of  the  air,  the  flame 
of  a  match  burned  straight  up,  without  a  flicker ;  but  ever  the 
hubbub  drew  nearer,  and  deepened  its  roar. 

Then  one  or  two  heavy  drops  of  warm  rain,  a  puff  of  cool  air 
that  brought  with  it  a  sickly  smell  of  earth,  a  blinding  cloud  of 
dust,  and,  with  the  mad  yell  of  a  thousand  fiends,  the  storm  leaped 
on  us. 

Crash  upon  crash  of  thunder  split  one's  ears ;  sheets  of  flame 
seemed  to  sweep  the  ground ;  giant  limbs  were  snatched  from  the 
gaunt  gums  and  hurled  far  to  leeward  by  the  raging  hurricane. 
And  then  hail,  devastating  and  devilish  in  its  fury,  the  stones 
great  ragged  ice-balls  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  came  scourging  down 
through  the  groaning,  wind-tortured  branches.  Nothing  living 
could  withstand  that  while  it  lasted,  and  sadly,  as  I  clung  to  the 
shelter  of  a  huge  trunk,  I  thought  of  the  probable  fate  of  my  horse. 

For  a  time  the  storm  raged  with  fury  unabated,  then  gradually, 
keeping  for  a  while  to  the  course  of  the  river,  it  passed  away  to 
the  north-east,  and  spent  itself  over  the  distant  plains.  Its  track 
possibly  had  been  nowhere  more  than  a  mile  wide,  but  in  that 
space  who  shall  say  of  what  devastation  such  a  tornado  is  capable  ? 

There  had  been  no  rain  (alas  for  a  drought-stricken  land  !),  only 
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hail,  which  lay  white  on  the  weather  side  of  every  fallen  log,  soon 
to  melt  and  increase  the  general  discomfort.  But  the  sky  to  the 
south  was  now  clear,  the  Cross  shone  brightly,  and  only  a  black 
cloud  in  the  north-east  and  a  distant  moaning  told  where  the 
storm  was  working  itself  out.  Aroui^d  me  the  air  was  cool,  almost 
cold ;  the  mosquitoes  had  ceased  to  trouble,  and  but  for  the 
renewed  chorus  of  frogs  the  silence  would  have  been  again 
complete. 

It  was  of  Uttle  use,  till  dayUght  came,  to  look  for  my  horse. 
I  could  not  hear  his  bell,  and  I  knew  that  either  he  lay  dead, 
crushed  under  some  fallen  tree,  or,  panic  driven,  he  had  fled  before 
the  hail  as  far  w  his  strength  would  carry  him-no  great  distance, 
probably,  poor  beast. 

Meantime  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  so,  having  with  some 
difficulty  relit  my  fire,  I  lay  down,  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  and 
smoked. 

About  midnight  a  waning  moon  rose,  enabling  one  to  see  the 
wreck  left  by  the  tornado,  and  I  think  that  about  that  time  I  was 
beginning  to  drop  asleep,  when  suddenly  from  a  distance  came 
the  ring  of  an  axe.  Sharp,  and  clear,  and  regular  the  strokes  fell, 
minute  after  minute ;  then  there  would  be  a  pause,  and  a  thin 
yell  of  laughter.  Who  could  be  felling  trees  at  this  time  of  night, 
and  in  such  a  place,  far  from  civilisation  and  from  sawmills  ?  And 
what  was  he  laughing  at  ?  Steadily  the  ring  of  the  axe  went  on, 
and  now  and  again  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  rend  and  crash  of 
falling  timber.    A  strange  time,  surely,  to  set  about  wood-cutting  ! 

Then  I  remembered  the  sound  of  the  Midnight  Axe  that  is 
heard  among  the  Cingalese  ;  indeed,  I  had  myself  once  heard  the 
noise  in  a  jungle  in  Ceylon.  I  knew  that  there  are  various  super- 
stitions about  the  cause  of  the  sounds  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Mexico  the  Spaniards  found  it,  in  the  days  of  Cortes ;  in  Mada- 
gascar it  is  known,  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  St.  Helena,  and 
even,  some  say,  in  Ireland.  Probably,  I  thought,  among  the 
aborigines  of  Austraha,  too,  some  kindred  superstition  exists ; 
but,  after  all,  what  makes  the  noises  % 

No  man  had  ever  yet  discovered  the  cause  of  those  sounds, 
except  in  one  case,  and  that  case  pecuUar.  The  long-tailed  horn- 
bill  in  the  jungles  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  smites  the  tree-trunks 
with  his  bone  helmet,  blow  after  echoing  blow,  and  then  he  laughs 
like  a  devil ;  you  can  hear  him  a  mile  away.  I  had  heard  him  and 
seen  him,  and,  as  I  remembered  this,  I  heard  him  again.  A  shriek 
of  hysterical  laughter  came  through   the   still,  chill  air  after  a 
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succession  of  axe-strokes.  The  laughing  seemed  to  punctuate,  the 
strokes :  so  many  blows,  and  then  the  laugh,  which  was  of  an  in- 
human merriment.  I  could  not  expect  to  sleep  while  this  was 
going  on;  moreover,  to  bag  a  long-tailed  hombill  in  Australia 
would  be  a  thing  worth  doing,  and  recording  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  LinnfiBan  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  I  happened  to  have  a 
revolver,  and  the  bird  was  clearly  so  much  absorbed  that  he  was 
Ukely  to  be  an  easy  shot.  So  I  put  in  fresh  cartridges,  and  set 
off  through  the  reeking  scrub  and  melting  hail  in  the  direction  of 
the  noises.  The  axe,  if  it  was  an  axe,  was  not  a  wood-feller's ; 
the  sound  was  rather  that  of  an  iron  tomahawk.  A  stone  toma- 
hawk needs  two  blows  to  reach  the  ringing  sohd  wood — ^the  first 
is  deadened  on  the  bark ;  this  axe  reached  the  wood  at  once. 
Could  a  blackfellow  have  any  reason  for  felling  a  tree  at  midnight, 
and,  if  he  had,  why  should  he  punctuate  his  blows  with  yells  of 
laughter  ? 

So  I  mused  as  I  stumbled  through  the  scrub,  as  quietly  as 
might  be.  If  the  cause  of  the  noises  were  a  bird,  I  did  not  want 
to  frighten  it ;  if  it  were  a  blackfellow,  he  might  have  seen  my 
horse,  and  I  would  not  disturb  him  till  I  was  sure  of  catching 
him.  If  a  black,  he  was  a  mad  black,  a  thing  rare  in  the  tribes, 
unless  they  have  got  at  too  much  whisky  for  too  long  a  time, 
and  in  that  condition  they  are  very  ready  with  their  spears.  Gradu- 
ally I  drew  nearer,  and  now  I  was  fairly  certain  that  the  laughter 
was  human,  and  was  insane.  I  crawled  as  softly  as  a  Red  Man 
on  the  warpath  or  a  black  on  a  kurdaitcha — a  blood  feud  trail. 
I  even  took  off  my  boots  and  hung  them  round  my  neck. 

At  last  I  was  rewarded.  Only  a  knoll,  dense  with  brush, 
stood  between  me  and  the  place  whence  I  judged  that  the  noises 
proceeded.  I  literally  crept  like  a  serpent,  revolver  in  hand,  till 
my  eyes  looked  over  the  summit  of  the  knoll.  There  I  saw  what 
no  mortal  could  have  guessed.  In  the  clear,  cold  Ught  of  the 
moon  a  mother-naked  white  man  was  hacking  at  the  boughs  of  a 
^gantic  tree  which  the  wind  had  uprooted.  His  naked  skin  in  the 
sheen  of  the  moonbeams  stood  out  with  unearthly  effect  against 
the  black  shadows  of  the  undergrowth,  and  each  blow  from  a 
hatchet  sent  a  shiver  as  of  silver  through  the  glistening  leaves  of 
the  far-stretched  branches.  Ever  and  again  he  paused,  Ufted  his 
wild  eyes  to  the  sky  and  uttered  his  mad  laughter,  and  then  fell 
to  work  again  fiercely  with  an  iron  tomahawk.  I  watched  him 
carefully  for  five  minutes,  not  certain  that  I  was  quite  sane  myseli 
To  make  sure  of  that,  I  silentiy  repeated  a  few  Latin  lines — *  rep ' 
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that  had  clung  to  my  memory  since  my  schooldays.  I  knew 
them  perfectly ;  I  was  neither  mad  nor  dreaming.  But  something 
must  be  done  with  this  naked  white  man.  The  process  of  stalking 
began  afresh.  I  slunk  down  the  knoll,  and  made  a  fairly  wide 
turning  movement.  Luckily  the  scrub  was  thick  at  the  fellow's 
back.  I  stole  through  it,  and,  at  a  moment  when,  his  tomahawk 
hanging  from  his  tired  hand,  he  paused  to  laugh,  I  seized  that 
hand,  and,  before  he  could  resist,  took  the  weapon. 

The  poor  devil,  with  the  perspiration  running  down  his  thin 
cheeks  to  his  red  beard,  shivered,  and  only  said :  ^  Billy's  dead 
under  that  tree.' 

*  Poor  Billy,*  I  answered  soothingly.     *  And  who  is  Billy  ?  ' 

*  I  am  Billy,'  he  answered,  '  Billy  Wagstaffe.  The  tree  fell  on 
Billy,  but  he  looked  dead  already.  We  must  get  him  out.  Billy 
was  killed  when  the  tree  fell,  or  was  dead  already.' 

^  But  who  are  you  %  '  I  asked. 

'I  am  BiUy,  Billy  Wagstaffe.'  Here  he  threw  up  his  face, 
opened  his  mouth,  and  let  a  shriek  of  laughter  out  between  his 
yellow,  broken  tusks. 

The  laugh  stopped  with  an  abruptness  that  startled  me. 

'  Billy's  dead  ;  there  goes  his  passing  bell.' 

I  Ustened,  and  heard  the  clang  of  my  horse's  bell.  He  came 
at  my  whistle,  from  hoofs  to  ears  plastered  with  mud.  Evidently 
when  fleeing  from  the  hail  he  had  galloped  through  and  had  fallen 
in  the  mud  of  a  half -dry  water-hole,  and  he  must  afterwards  have 
rolled  to  dry  himself.    But  a  glad  sight  he  was  to  me. 

*We  must  get  Billy  out.  You  hack  and  I'll  pull,*  said  Mr. 
Wagstaffe,  whose  intelligence  rose  to  the  great  conception  of  the 
division  of  labour. 

I  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  tree  when  it  fell  had  not  killed  a 
pal  of  his,  and  his  terror  might  be  the  cause  of  his  madness.  So  I 
went  at  the  work  with  the  tomahawk,  and  he  did  his  full  share  in 
dragging  off  the  branches  as  I  sundered  them  from  the  tree.  Rather 
to  my  relief  he  ceased  to  laugh,  and  at  last  he  said,  almost  sanely  : 
'  Gk>t  a  notion  Billy's  not  there.' 

In  fact,  nobody  vow  there  when  we  had  cleared  the  spot 
completely,  but  there  was  the  camp  and  the  '  swag '  of  my  naked 
companion — a  saddle,  bridle,  and  hobbles,  his  blankets,  'billy/ 
and  pannikin,  clothes,  and  so  forth,  and  other  articles  which  indi- 
cated the  prospector.  The  naked  one  examined  them  with  some 
minuteness.  '  Quess  it's  all  right,'  he  said ;  '  uny  swag ' ;  and  in 
about  a  minute  he  was  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind. 
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*'  The  horrors  % '  I  asked.  It  is  a  delicate  question  to  put  to  a 
total  stranger,  and  I  tried  to  qualify  it  by  adding,  sympathetically  : 
*  The  jim-jams  ?  * 

For  answer  Mr.  Wagstaffe  pointed  majestically  to  a  very  dirty 
piece  of  blue  ribbon  in  the  button-hole  of  his  ragged  jacket.  ^  Sworn 
off  since  Christmas  was  a  year/  he  said.  He  then  looked  round, 
wavered  on  his  legs,  and,  to  my  entire  horror,  grew  deadly  white, 
toppled  slowly  over,  and  fainted.  ^ 

Blue  ribbon  or  no  blue  ribbon,  I  forced  his  mouth  open,  and 
poured  down  his  throat  about  a  glassful  of  whisky.  This  revived 
him,  but  presently  he  was  very  unwell,  and  after  that  he  fell  asleep. 
It  seemed  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  do  was  to  follow  his 
example.  I  hobbled  my  horse  this  time,  and  in  five  minutes  was 
in  slumber  too  deep  for  dreams,  though,  indeed,  no  dream  could 
match  my  waking  experiences  of  that  strange  night.  When  I 
awoke  the  sun  was  shining  on  my  face,  the  melted  hail  was  sparkling 
Uke  diamonds,  and  I  instantly  turned  to  look  for  my  horse.  He 
was  gone,  and  Billy  was  gone ;  the  hound  had  deserted  me  and 
stolen  my  horse.  This  was  my  first  thought ;  but  before  me  a 
fire  was  burning,  beside  me  was  a  battered  tin  full  of  water,  which 
was  not  the  loathsome  water  of  the  river  puddle,  and  on  the  tin, 
scratched  freshly  with  a  knife,  were  the  letters — 

'  GONPURELP.* 

*  Gone  for  help  ! '    Billy  had  got  over  his  fit  of  mad  terror. 

It  was  all  very  well-meant,  but  suppose  he  did  not  return  ! 

Here  was  I,  dependent  for  my  rescue  on  the  whim  of  a  man 
who  probably  was  a  lunatic,  stranded  without  means  of  making 
my  way  to  the  nearest  station,  in  country  so  dried  up  that  to 
walk  was  a  resource  to  be  adopted  only  in  extremity. 

Wagstaffe's  'tucker  bag'  was  almost  empty;  only  a  little  flour 
and  a  very  little  tea  were  left.  Would  these,  added  to  my  own 
tiny  stock,  last  till  his  return — ^if  he  did  return  % 

However,  one  must  eat,  and  from  the  flour  I  made  some '  johnny- 
cakes  '  in  the  ashes ;  but  though  I  used  the  tea  sparingly  there 
remained  almost  none  to  carry  on  with. 

As  the  sun  mounted  higher  in  the  sky  the  heat  became  again 
almost  roasting ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  atid  the 
flies  thronged  over  my  face  and  hands  and  into  my  eyes.  Of  all 
the  plagues  of  Eg}rpt  surely  there  was  but  one  worse !  When  one 
is  at  wotk — ^work  involving  physical  exertion,  that  is — ^anything  is 
bearable  ;  but  to  sit  hour  after  hour  in  stifling  heat,  with  only  such 
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apology  for  shade  as  is  provided  by  an  Australian  eucalypt,  to  be 
eaten  alive  the  while  by  ravening  flies — ^not  Job  himself  could 
have  endured  such  a  lot  with  propriety. 

But  the  weary  day  passed,  and  the  hot,  breathless  purgatory 
of  night  dragged  through,  and  ere  the  second  day  had  begun  to 
wane,  from  the  station  came  my  friend  in  a  Ught  double  buggy 
drawn  by  two  lean,  spider-Uke  animals  that  in  pre-drought  days 
had  been  good  horses.    Beside  him  sat  Billy  Wagstafie. 

As  I  learned  later,  Wagstafie  was  well  known  to  my  friend. 
He  had  camped  for  a  time  near  the  station  some  months  previously, 
and  when  rain  had  chanced  to  fall  in  quantity  sufficient  to  con- 
firm sanguine  folk  in  the  beUef  that  at  last  the  drought  was 
breaking,  he  had  moved  on  up-stream  with  his  two  horses.  His 
intention  was,  as  soon  as  heavy  rain  should  fall,  to  push  across  a 
wide  tract  of  country  that  was  then  waterless,  and  so  to  reach  a 
spot  found  by  him  on  a  former  prospecting  trip,  where  he  said 
there  existed  the  greatest  opal-field  in  Australia.  His  fortune  was 
made  !  But  the  pitiless  drought  had  returned,  more  hungry  even 
than  before  for  its  victims,  and  Billy  had  camped  where  I  found 
him,  only  once,  some  time  back,  visiting  the  station  in  order  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  flour  and  tea.  Here  both  his  horses  had  died 
from  eating  some  poisonous  herb,  and  his  suppUes,  when  I  came 
across  him  hacking  at  the  tree,  were  exhausted.  He  himself,  owing 
to  a  badly  cut  foot,  could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  station  by 
walking. 

•  ••••*.. 

Now  for  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Wagstaffe's  incoherent  and 
imaccountable  behaviour  in  the  dawn  of  our  acquaintance,  a  com- 
radeship very  profitable  to  me.  For  Billy's  account  of  his  opal- 
mine  tempted  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  place  he  knew,  when 
the  rains  came  at  last,  and,  though  opals  are  not  so  fashionable  as 
they  once  were,  he  and  I  made  what,  to  broken  men,  seemed 
reasonably  tall '  piles '  out  of  his  discovery. 

Finding  Billy  a  good  fellow,  and  the  founder  of  my  fortunes, 
I  never  asked  him  a  question  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wild  proceedings 
on  the  night  when  I  had  so  unusually  complete  a  view  of  him. 
But  one  evening  on  board  ship,  on  our  homeward  way,  as  we  sat 
smoking  on  deck  in  the  moonlight,  Billy  said :  ^  This  reminds  me 
of  that  night  in  the  bush.' 

'  I  prefer  our  present  prospects,'  I  answered.  I  hoped  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  scene  might  tempt  my  friend  into  confidences, 
so  I  said  no  more. 
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'  You  are  not  a  prying,  inquisitive  cove/  said  Billy.  *  Did  you 
think  I  was  mad  or  drunk  that  mght  ?  ' 

^  First  one,  and  then  the  other,  and  then  both.  But  you 
sobered  down  very  soon,  and  that  was  what  beat  me.' 

^  I  sobered,  as  any  fellow  would  have  done  when  I  found  I  was 
not  there,  flattened  out  under  that  gum-tree.  How  coM  I  tell 
whether  it  was  him  or  me  that  had  been  smashed  into  a  pancake  !  ' 

I  smoked  on  quietly,  though  I  almost  trembled  with  curiosity. 

^  Guess  he  was  my  jolly  old  guardian  angel,'  said  Billy,  adding  : 
'  Do  you  know  the  Maoris  at  all  ? ' 

'  Not  I.' 

'  Well,  they  keep  blowing  about  guardian  angels  Uke  mine,  only 
I'forget  the  native  for  them.  If  a  Maori  turns  into  a  path  in  the 
forest  in  the  dusk,  and  sees  his  own  self  lying  across  it,  he  tries 
back  pretty  quick,  and  takes  another  track.  The  way  is  dangerous, 
and  that  is  how  his  guardian  angel  gives  him  the  straight  tip. 
I  remembered  that,  after  what  happened  to  me.' 

'  Do  you  beheve  the  yam  ?  ' 

'  I  didn't  use  to  believe  it,'  said  Billy.  *  No  white  man  would  ; 
but  I  do  beUeve  it  now.  If  my  guardian  angel  had  not  played 
up,  I  would  not  be  here  now,  nor  you  either,  perhaps.'  Billy 
paused,  then  went  on  :  ^  I've  never  told  mortal  man  how  it  was ; 
but  you  know  I'm  not  a  Uar  ?  ' 

*  You  are  straight,  Billy ;  better  than  straight  you  have  been 
to  me.' 

*  Well,  this  is  how  it  was.  That  evening  I  was  so  dog-tired, 
and  the  air  was  so  like  a  furnace,  that  I  lay  down  in  my  blanket, 
stripped,  just  rolled  in  my  blanket  mother-naked,  and  I  slept 
through  the  racket.  Something  touched  me,  and  I  woke,  wide 
awake.  There  was  another  cove  lying  beside  me  ;  thai  was  a  rum 
circumstance.  His  back  was  to  me,  but  I  saw  that  he  was  wearing 
my  old  duds.  That  was  a  Uberty.  I  gripped  to  my  tomahawk 
pretty  quick.  He  slept  Uke  a  log,  never  a  sound  of  his  breathing, 
and  I  turned  him  over,  face  up.  The  moon  shone  as  full  on  him 
as  it  does  on  you.  I  saw  him  as  I  see  you — as  plain — and  Ae  was 
me.  Same  dirty  long  hair,  same  red  beard,  same  scar  down  the 
left  cheek — a  broken  bottle  did  that — same  teeth,  not  much  to 
blow  about.  Well,  I  was  some  scared,  but  nothing  to  speak  of. 
'  You  ugly  beggar,'  says  I ;  and  I  was  going  to  fetch  him  a  kick  to 
rouse  him  up,  when,  as  I  looked,  his  whole  face  altered,  his  jaw 
dropped,  his  eyes  stared  open,  and  I  saw  myself — dead !  I  didn't 
wait ;  I  let  a  scream  out  of  myself,  and  jumped  clean  fifteen  feet, 
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I  guesfi,  to  one  side.  Then  down  came  the  gum-tree — ^without  a 
creak  of  warning,  down  it  came.  A  bough  scratched  my  shoulder 
as  it  fell,  bat  I,  the  dead  fellow  that  was  me,  was  buried  right 
under  the  trunk  and  the  boughs.  Then  I  guess  I  was  mad,  for 
the  while.  I  heard  somebody  laughing  like  a  lunatic — me,  that 
must  have  been — and  I  just  went  for  that  tree  with  my  toma- 
hawk, hacking,  hacking,  to  get  myself  out,  for  I  was  that  mixed 
that  I  thought  I  was  under  the  tree,  or  might  be — ^how  could  I 
tell  ?  Mixed  I  was,  as  you  may  remember,  but  you  coming  kind 
of  helped  to  sober  me,  till,  when  I  found  I  was  not  there,  whatever, 
I  expect  I  fainted  clean  away.' 

*  You  did,'  I  said. 

^  Well,  you  know  the  rest.  I  was  all  right  before  you  wakened, 
and  I  ciphered  it  out  in  my  mind,  especially  when  I  remembered 
the  Maori  yam.  The  other  fellow  was  my  jolly  old  guardian 
angel.' 

^  They  call  him  the  Subliminal  Self  now,'  I  said ;  '  but  I  fancy 
it  is  all  the  same  thing.' 

*  That  word  you  said  is  not  the  native  for  it,  but  I  disremember 
what  the  natives  do  call  it,'  said  Billy.  *  Anyway,  it  is  off  my 
mind,  and  I  guess  I'll  turn  in.' 

John  Lang. 
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*  11  TOST  novel-readers,'  Sir  Walter  Soott  somewheie  remarks, 
ItJ.    *  as  my  own  conscience  reminds  me,  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  omission  respecting  that  same  matter  of  prefaces.' 

These  words  have  a  two-fold  interest.  First,  they  presuppose 
a  duty  on  the  part  of  novel-readers  to  read  prefaces.  And  this,  in 
turn,  seems  strange  to  us,  who  do  not  look  for  prefaces  to  novels, 
and  should  certainly  not  read  them,  if  they  were  written,  unless 
in  exceptional  circumstances.  Secondly,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
with  this  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  his  public,  Scott  should  have 
devoted  such  trouble  to  the  writing  of  prefaces.  In  the  hands  of 
Scott  the  preface  suddenly  acquired  a  dignity  and  interest  which 
it  had  never  before  possessed,  and  which  it  has  never  since  attained. 
Men  like  Swift,  Sterne,  and  Fielding  had  introduced  elegant  essays 
into  the  middle  of  their  novels  which  had  no  more  bearing  upon 
the  development  of  the  story  than  have  many  of  the  beautiful 
Ijnical  choruses  of  Euripides  upon  the  plot  of  the  particular 
drama.  Scott  recognised  that  this  was  false  art ;  that  people  do  not 
want  irrelevant  digressions,  however  beautiful,  which  interrupt  the 
thread  of  the  story;  that  all  such  extraneous  matter  must  be 
treated  quite  apart  from  the  body  of  the  novel.  And  so,  while 
Swift  pours  forth  his  violent  abuse  of  Grub  Street  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  Tale  of  a  Ttib,  Scott,  with  a  truer  instinct  for  the 
functions  of  a  novel,  confines  such  attacks  upon  his  critics  to  the 
preface. 

But  attacks  upon,  and  replies  to,  his  critics  form  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  material  of  Scott's  prefaces.  Their  range  is  quite 
as  wide  as,  if  not  wider  than,  that  of  his  actual  novels.  At  the  head 
of  his  general  preface  to  the  Waverley  Novels  Scott  has  placed 
the  words :  '  And  must  I  ravel  out  my  weaved-up  follies  1 '  Apt 
as  these  words  are,  perhaps  the  famous  line  of  the  old  Latin  poet, 
*  Homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,'  would  be  even 
more  apposite ;  for  indeed  there  are  few  subjects  which  do  not 
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fonn  the  'farrago'  of  Scott's  prefaces.  In  these  prefaces  Scott 
thoroughly  takes  us  into  his  confidence.  Now  he  shows  himself 
as  a  critic  of  his  own  style,  now  as  a  critic  of  the  plot  of  his  novels ; 
now  he  gives  us  interesting  pieces  of  autobiography ;  now  he  lays 
bare  his  inmost  hopes  and  fears.  And  in  particular  we  find  two 
main  themes,  the  one  the  sources  of  his  novels,  the  other  the 
reasons  for  his  remaining  so  long  as  the  '  Great  Unknown,'  the 
mysterious  '  Author  of  Wofierley.^  But  although  all  these  different 
subjects  are  woven  together  in  the  actual  prefaces,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  them  separately.  The  question  of  authorship 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  calls  for  our  first  attention. 

Why  Scott  should  have  chosen  deliberately  to  remain  anonymous 
is  strange  enough ;  but,  having  so  chosen,  why  he  should  then 
have  continually  harped  upon  this  subject  in  his  prefaces  is  still 
more  strange.  The  ordinary  anonymous  writer  either  gives  no 
reason  for  his  conduct,  or  briefly  hints  his  reasons  once  and  for 
all.  Not  so  Scott.  He  seemed  to  take  a  real  deUght  in  making 
his  prefaces  the  medium  of  a  gigantic  *  missing-word  competition,' 
which  was  calculated  to  stimulate  and  whet  the  curiosity  of  the 
pubHc  on  the  production  of  each  novel.  Finally,  of  course,  Scott 
was  compelled  to  disclose  his  authorship,  and,  having  done  so  at 
a  public  dinner  in  Edinburgh,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Ganongate^  he  then  gave  his  reasons  for  his  baffling  conduct  in 
a  subsequent  preface.  He  has  several  explanations  to  hand.  The 
Waverley  Novels,  he  argues,  were  a  gigantic  experiment,  and 
therefore  demanded  anonymity.  An  experiment  they  certainly 
were.  Waverley,  with  its  combination  of  the  real  and  the  imagina- 
tive, justifies  the  assertion  that  Scott  is  the  &ther  of  the  historical 
novel,  since  so  popular.  But  surely  the  success  of  the  experiment 
would  have,  in  most  cases,  made  the  author  doubly  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge his  paternity.  Scott  must  have  felt  this  argument  to  be  weak, 
as  he  has  others  in  store.  He  did  not  want  fame ;  he  had  already 
won  a  sufficient  Hterary  reputation  by  his  poetry.  True;  but 
then  he  was  being  eclipsed  by  Lord  Byron.  His  Lord  of  the  Isles 
was,  on  his  own  showing,  not  much  of  a  success.  Why  then 
did  he  not  seize  the  opportunity  to  recover  his  prestige  in  another 
direction  ?  Again  he  explains  that  by  remaining  anonymous  he 
oould  rebieat  and  appear  at  wiU.  He  wished,  in  fact,  to  play  the 
part  of  Addison's  Spectator,  who  knew  everybody  and  everytiiing, 
himself  unknown.  Further,  he  says  that  he  disliked  personal  dis- 
cussion on  his  works.  He  was  afraid  his  friends  might  be  too 
partial  to  him.    And  to  crown  all  he  gives  as  the  real  truth  the 
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leaHon  that '  I  never  expected  or  hoped  to  diflgoiBe  my  connection 
with  these  novels  from  anyone  who  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  me.'  But  then  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels  was, 
in  reality,  not  doubted  by  anyone,  at  least,  of  those  who  moved  in 
Uterary  circles,  as  the  following  story,  which  Scott  himself  quotes, 
and  does  not  wholly  deny,  proves.  Lord  Byron  is  quoted  to  have 
said  to  Captain  Medwyn :  ^  Scott  as  much  as  owned  himself  l^e 
author  of  Waverley  to  me  in  Murray's  shop.  I  was  talking  to  him 
about  that  novel,  and  lamented  that  its  author  had  not  carried 
back  the  story  nearer  to  the  time  of    the  Revolution.    Scott, 

entirely  off  his  guard,  repUed :  "  Ay,  I  might  have  done  so,  but ^" 

There  he  stopped,  and  without  another  word  left  the  diop.'  It 
appears,  then,  that  as  not  only  his  intimate  friends  but  also  all 
men  of  letters  at  least  knew  who  the  ^  Author  of  Wafoerley '  was, 
Scott  must  have  meant  to  puzzle  only  the  less  well-informed 
general  public.  He  was  perhaps  stimulated  in  this  curious  aim 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  excitement  which  had  greeted  the 
pubUcation  of  Ossian's  Poems,  the  Drapier  Letters,  and  the  Letters 
of  Junius.  But  probably  this  masquerading  under  various  names 
was  a  kind  of  instinct  in  Scott.  At  any  rate,  it  is  significant  that 
in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  he  confesses  that  the  majority 
of  the  poems  quoted  at  the  heads  of  his  chapters  are  pure  inven- 
tion. ^Even  where,'  he  pawkily  observes,  'actual  names  are 
ajBSxed  to  the  supposed  quotations,  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to 
seek  them  in  the  works  of  the  authors  referred  to.'  But  there  was 
method  in  his  madness,  if  we  may  so  term  this  fantastic  love  of 
masquerade.  By  not  signing  himself  at  first  otherwise  than  as 
the  'Author  of  Waverley^  Scott  was  able  at  his  fancy  to  alter 
his  nam  de  plumes  and  with  his  name  also  his  style  of  preface. 
Thus  we  get  a  far  greater  variety  in  these  inimitable  prefaces 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  done.  He  had  not  contemplated 
again  writing  when  he  had  finished  the  AtUiquary.  Waverley,  Quy 
Mannerin^,  and  the  ArUiguary  were  a  complete  trilogy  which 
dealt  with  the  times  of  Scott's  fother,  his  own  youth,  and  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  respectively.  When,  then,  he 
decided  to  make  another  attempt  after  all  (for  which  he  finds  a 
good  parallel  in  the  remark  of  Benedick,  that  when  he  said  he 
would  die  a  bachelor  he  did  not  think  he  should  live  to  be  married), 
he  reappeared  as  the  imaginary  Jedediah  debhbotham  editing  the 
works  of  the  equally  imaginary  Peter  Pattieson.  The  diange  in 
style  is  at  once  apparent.  Li  Jedediah's  prefaces  we  find  that 
pompous,  restrained  style,  so  precise  and  sonorous,  such  as  befits 
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that  august  personage.  His  account  of  Peter  Pattieson,  the  weary 
usher  who  had  been  educated  for  Holy  Eark,  as  one  ^  who  delighted 
in  the  collection  of  olden  tales  and  legends,  and  in  garnishing 
them  with  the  flowers  of  poesy,  whereof  he  was  a  vain  and  frivolous 
professor/  is  but  a  thinly  veiled  description  of  Scott's  own  delight 
in  antiquarian  research.  The  invention  of  Peter  Pattieson  enabled 
Scott  to  give  us  that  dehghtful  picture  of  Gandercleugh,  the  very 
navel  of  Scotland,  as  he  calls  it,  which  is  only  rivalled  by  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village  as  a  description  of  a  peaceful  village  life  of  Arcadian 
sinqdicity.  And  then  having,  as  he  thought,  exhausted  the  mine  of 
the  T(des  of  my  Landlord,  he  goes  on  to  assume  the  character  of 
Templeton  in  his  Ivanhoe  preface.  Scott  expressly  mentions  here 
that  the  character  of  Templeton  is  imaginary,  being  introduced  to 
put  inquirers  on  a  false  scent,  because  some  stranger  had  attempted 
to  continue  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord.  With  a  final  mention  of 
Scott  impersonated  as  Groftangry  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  we  may  leave  the  phenomenon  of  Scott's  anonymous  writing. 
It  is  hard  to  accept  any  of  his  explanations  singly,  unless  it  be 
that  in  which  he  suggests  that  he  acted  as  he  did  because  (with 
Corporal  Nym)  it  was  the  humour  or  caprice  of  the  time. 

The  second  great  theme  of  all  the  prefaces  is  the  account  of 
the  sources  and  materials  from  which  the  novels  were  built  up. 
The  advisability  of  giving  these  in  a  preface  has  often  been  con- 
denmed.  Some  people  even  object  to  the  sources  being  quoted 
at  all.  But  surely  this  is  unreasonable.  There  can  be  no  more 
harm  in  Scott  quoting  his  sources  of  inspiration  than  there  is  in  a 
clergyman  reading  out  the  text  of  his  sermon.  Were  such  objectors 
to  be  strictly  consistent  they  would  have  to  eschew  all  purely 
historical  novels,  since  they  would  (or  should)  know  all  the  materials 
and  ^  stageing '  beforehand.  But  not  everybody  is  of  this  way  of 
thinking.  There  are  many  who  Uke  to  read  the  sources  quoted, 
and  then  watch  how  they  are  developed  or  altered  in  the  actual 
novel.  Others,  again,  may  prefer  to  read  the  preface  after  reading 
the  novel  itself.  One  or  other  of  these  two  courses  certainly  does 
help  one  to  a  fuller  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  different 
novels.  And  this  clearly  was  the  author's  own  opinion,  for  he 
expressly  says,  ^  These  preliminary  notices  concerning  the  tale  of 
Ouy  Mannering  and  some  of  the  characters  introduced  may  save 
the  author  and  reader  in  the  present  instance  the  trouble  of  writing 
and  perusing  a  long  string  of  detached  notes.'  If  this  was  the 
attitude  of  Scott  himself,  how  much  more  indispensable  must 
these  prefaces  be  to  ourselves,  who  start  with  no  preliminary  know- 
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ledge  such  as,  of  comae,  he  poBsessed !  How  little,  however,  even 
the  pubUc  of  that  day  availed  themselves  of  this  advantage  can  be 
ganged  from  those  woids  of  Scott's  which  are  pnt  at  the  opening 
of  this  article.  But  though  Scott,  it  would  appear,  felt  that  he 
was  engaged  upon  a  fruitless  task  in  writing  such  long  prefaces, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  consideration  troubled  him  but  little. 
In  the  first  place,  Scott  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  fond  of 
parading  his  knowledge.  This  trait  comes  out  over  and  over 
again,  not  only  in  giving  the  sources  of  his  novels,  but  also  in  his 
references  to  foreign  languages,  to  the  classics,  and,  above  all, 
to. the  law,  with  all  its  procedure  and  phraseology.  In  the  second 
place,  Scott  was  himself  so  genuinely  an  antiquary  that  he  must 
have  resolved  that  all  these  old  legends  should  live  on  unadorned, 
in  addition  to  their  being  handed  down  as  parts  of  his  novels ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  has,  most  people  will  agree,  conferred  a  great 
boon  on  posterity.  When  one  reads  his  accounts  of  the  way  in 
which  some  of  his  novels  were  originally  suggested,  one  cannot 
but  wonder  at  his  marvellous  insight,  which  saw  possibilities  in  the 
seemingly  most  unpromising  material.  No  legend,  however  weird, 
coming  from  whatever  strange  authority,  but  was  carefully  stored  up 
in  his  retentive  mind.  A  good  instance  is  the  old  legend  told  by  an 
uncultured  Highlander,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Qvy  Mannering. 
Though  Scott  himself  speaks  of  the  ^simple  narrative  on  which 
Ouy  Mannering  was  originally  founded,  but  to  which,  in  tiie  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  the  production  ceased  to  bear  any,  even  the 
most  distant,  resemblance,'  it  is  not  easy  to  endorse  tiiis  opinicm, 
though  Hterally,  no  doubt,  it  is  true,  as  he  claims,  that  only  the 
incident  of  the  horoscope  is  retained.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Scott  cannot  deny  his  obligations  to  tiie  actual  facts  in  the  instance 
of  Waverley.  The  chivalrous  conduct  of  Waverley  and  Talbot  to 
one  another  is  copied  eicacdy  from  the  relations  of  Stewart  of 
Invemayhle  and  Colonel  Whitefoord  during  the  '45.  And  similariy 
the  culminating  tragedy  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  directly 
founded  upon  what  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  family  of 
Dalrymple.  So  close,  indeed,  were  some  of  these  parallels  that 
Scott's  admirers  were  forced  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  his  behalf. 
*  Because  Scott,'  says  AUan,  'utilised  history  and  frequently 
introduced  individual  portraiture,  individuals  think  everything 
was  copied,  and  ascribe  everything  to  memory  and  observation, 
whereas  all  the  principal  and  most  minor  scenes  and  people  are 
creations.  The  trunk  of  the  ttee  was  solely  of  his  own  rearing.' 
But  Allan's  zeal  has  got  the  better  of  him  here,  for  it  is  easy  at  once 
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to  mention  the  famous  battle  of  the  clans  in  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  which  is  certainly  a  principal  scene,  and  as  certainly  not  a 
*  creation '  of  Scott.  Again  Allan  observes,  '  It  was  the  singalar 
power  of  Scott's  mind  that,  while  he  drew  materiab  indiscriminately 
from  every  source  within  his  reach,  he  confined  his  descriptions  of 
scene  and  character  to  no  one  individual  person  or  locality.'  In 
snpport  of  this  instance  he  cites  the  character  of  Waverley,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  Scott  and  Invemayhle.  The  youthful  Waverley, 
as  the  promiscuous  reader  wandering  at  will  among  his  uncle's 
library  (after  the  fashion  of  the  great  historian  Gibbon),  is  a  copy 
of  Scott's  own  boyhood  days.  The  fact  is  that  some  apology  was 
really  needed,  and  this  Scott  himself  recognised.  *  Although  I 
have,'  he  writes,  'deemed  historical  personages  free  subjects  of 
delineation,  I  have  never  on  any  occasion  violated  the  respect 
due  to  private  life.'  He  tried,  as  he  explains,  to  generalise  the 
portraits.  Fob  all  that,  his  character  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  was 
so  close  a  copy  of  the  original  that  people  guessed  who  was  the 
mysterious  novelist  simply  because  Oldbuck  was  a  character 
modelled  on  a  friend  of  the  family.  For  this  apology  was  needed. 
But  there  was  no  call  for  Allan  to  defend  Scott,  as  he  did  in  the 
first-quoted  passage.  To  the  modem  way  of  thinking  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  a  novelist  being  indebted  to  history  as  much  as  Scott 
was.  His  indebtedness  was  no  slur  upon  his  imaginative  and 
originative  faculties,  as  AUan  seemed  to  think.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  Scott  really  '  discovered '  the  historical  novel. 
To-day  no  critic  would  fling  a  stone  at  an  author  because  his  story 
is  based  upon  fact.  But,  even  apart  from  these  considerations, 
we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Scott  for  preserving  these  old  tradi- 
tions. As  given  by  him  they  are  simple,  dignified,  and  romantic. 
To  obtain  them  he  ransacked  old  dironides  and  musty  records, 
consulted  with  peasants,  gamekeepers,  wayfaring  pilgrims,  and  bed- 
ridden sibyls,  and,  having  rescued  them  from  oblivion,  he  places 
them  in  the  prefaces  of  the  books  they  suggested.  Merely  to  have 
preserved  ihem  was  due  to  his  antiquarian  instincts;  to  incor- 
porate ihem  in  prefaces  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

But  while  the  question  of  authorship  and  the  accounts  of  his 
original  sources  are  the  two  main  burdens  of  Scott's  prefaces, 
tiiere  are  many  undercurrents  also  which  are  almost  equally 
interesting,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  prefaces  of  any  other 
writer. 

Scott  was  not  only  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels ;  he  was 
antic  as  well.    And  here  his  love  of  masquerading  under  otiier 
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names  is  very  well  brought  out  by  the  varioiis  imaginary  personages 
who  argue  with  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be  at  tiie 
time.    The  best  example  of  all  is  the  spirited  dialogue  in  the 
preface  to  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  between  Peter  Pattieson,  the 
author,  and  the  unfortunate  painter,  Dick  Tinto.    Says  Dick, 
*  Your  characters,  my  dear  Pattieson,  make  too  much  use  of  the 
gob-box ;  they  patter  too  much — there  is  nothing  in  whole  pages 
but  mere  chat  and  dialogue/    Tinto  denies  the  retort  that  dialogue 
is  that  in  which  each  is  represented  as  supporting  his  own  appro- 
priate character,  and  continues :  '  I  will  be  judged  by  most  of  your 
readers,  Peter,  should  these  tales  ever  become  pubUc,  whether  you 
have  not  given  us  a  page  of  talk  for  every  single  idea  which  two 
words  might  have  oonmiunicated,  while  the  posture,  and  manner, 
and  incident  accurately  drawn  and  brought  out  by  appropriate 
colouring  would  have  preserved  all  that  was  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, and  saved  those  everlasting  said  he's  and  said  she's  with 
which  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to  encumber  your  pages.'    This 
criticism  of  Tinto,  to  the  effect  that  prolonged  conversation  makes 
the  story  chill  and  constrained,  sounds  strangely  in  modem  ears. 
It  is  our  complaint  rather  that  Scott  does  not  give  us  enough 
conversation  in  proportion  to  his  many  pages  of  description.    How 
many  people  have  complained  that  Ivanhoe  opens  with  so  much 
description  ?    And  does  not  Scott  himself,  in  one  of  his  prefaces, 
record  the  adverse  judgment  of  a  good  critic  to  whom  he  had 
shown  the  opening  chapters  of  Wcnoerleif — a  condemnation  for 
which  he  personally  accounts  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
somewhat  soUd  and  devoid  of  incident?    What,  then,  is  the 
function  of  Dick  Tinto,  whose  advice  Scott  declares  that  he  has 
attempted  to  follow  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ?    Does  he  stand 
for  the  criticism  of  some  of  those  intimate  friends  of  the  author's 
who  were  really  *  in  the  know,'  or  is  he  only  a  dummy  whom  Scott 
sets  up  like  a  ninepin  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking 
him  down  afterwards  ?    Whichever  view  may  be  the  correct  one, 
the  point  is  inmiaterial.    The  real  object,  probably,  was  to  give 
Scott  a  graceful  opportunity  of  criticising  his  own  noveb  and 
giving  his  views  in  general  upon  the  various  ingredients  which  go 
to  make  up  a  novel.    Such  a  device  is  by  no  means  nnoomjnon. 
That  such  is  the  correct  view  seems  to  be  proved  by  Scott's  express 
wish  to  avoid  criticism,  and  by  the  following  words,  which  show 
how  low  he  estimated  the  attacks  of  such  as  presumed  to  criticise 
his  works  in  any  way:  'And  now,  ye  generation  of  critics,'  he 
says,  '  who  raise  yourselves  up  as  if  it  were  braeen  serpents,  to 
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hiss  with  your  tongues  and  to  smite  with  your  stings,  bow  70111- 
selves  down  to  your  native  dust  and  acknowledge  that  yours  have 
been  the  thoughts  of  ignorance  and  the  words  of  vain  foolishness/ 
&c.  Swift  and  Pope  never  thundered  more  violently  against  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Qrub  Street.  Besides,  we  have  another 
example  of  this  same  game  of  imaginary  arguments  in  the  Chromdes 
of  the  CanongaUy  with  this  difFerence,  that  here  Mr.  Fairscribe 
praises  Mr.  Croftangry's  work.  *  The  style  is  terse  and  intelligible, 
Mr.  Croftangry,  very  intelligible ;  and  that  I  consider  as  the  first 
point  in  everything  that  is  intended  to  be  understood.'  No ;  when 
Scott  does  deign  to  reply  to  his  critics  (as  in  the  passage  just  quoted), 
he  lays  aside  the  rapier,  to  fight  with  the  bludgeon.  Then  there 
are  no  humorous,  bantering  arguments,  but  *  bella,  horrida  bella.' 
See  how  sternly  he  retorts  to  those  who  had  found  fault  with  his 
picture  of  the  C!ovenanters  in  Old  Mortality.  He  begins  by  com- 
plaining that  not  only  has  his  identity  been  doubted,  but  his 
veracity  has  been  impeached,  as  has  also  the  authenticity  of  his 
historical  narratives.  This  is  no  charge  to  be  brushed  aside  by 
Platonic  dialogues ;  he  hits  out  straight  from  the  shoulder.  He  is 
not  a  man  with  one  ear  only,  who  can  hear  but  one  side  of  the 
question.  Nonconformists  and  Prelatists,  why,  there  are  good  and 
bad  men  among  both  parties !  And  he  whose  forebears  were 
Quakers  can  rightly  view  both  parties  from  an  impartial  stand- 
point, making  just  such  minute  alterations  as  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  story.  That  Heart  of  Midlothian  preface  is  essentially  a 
fighting  preface.  Scott's  prefaces,  as  giving  his  own  opinion  on 
his  own  works,  are,  not  to  pile  up  further  examples,  invaluable, 
whether  we  agree  with  all  his  judgments  or  not. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  his  prefaces  is  his  expression 
therein  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears.  It  is  delightful  to  be  taken  into 
the  great  man's  confidence,  and  to  find  that,  for  all  his  past  suc- 
cesses, he  had  great  misgivings  about  Ivanhoe,  in  which  he  first 
departed  from  his  Scottish  themes.  He  did  not  want,  he  tells  us, 
to  become  a  mannerist.  To  avoid  that  imputation  he  sought 
inspiration  across  the  Border,  just  as  to-day  Crockett  has  pressed 
Spain  into  his  service  after  many  *  kailyard '  novels.  Scott's  was 
a  bold  experiment,  and  he  knew  it.  He  even  thought  for  a  time 
of  publishing  under  a  new  name,  to  prevent  opinion  being  biassed 
in  his  favour,  but  finally  gave  up  the  idea.  But  mark  how  cun- 
ningly ^Templeton'  sets  forth  his  difficulties  to  his  friend  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dryasdust.  Our  sympathies  are  at  once  enlisted.  His 
materials  were  only  musty  records,  spoilt  by  monkish  commentaries ; 
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he  was  now  plunging  into  a  strange  land  and  into  times  with  which 
he  had  no  links.  Dare  he  hope  for  success?  Gould  he  strive 
successfully  against  the  prejudice  of  his  Scottish  readers  %  Could 
he  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  old  English  language  ?  He  hoped 
80»  The  language,  he  thought,  must,  for  popularity's  sake,  be 
somewhat  modernised,  and,  after  all,  its  grammatical  character, 
turn  of  expression,  and  mode  of  arrangement  were  more  important 
than  the  mere  use  of  antiquated  terms.  And  the  same  holds 
good,  he  says,  of  the  sentiments  and  manners :  the  ancients  and 
modems  have  much  in  common.  The  result  was  even  a  greater 
triumph,  perhaps,  than  it  deserved ;  for  many  people  to-day  read 
Ivanhoe  who  do  not  go  on  to  read  the  truer  and  more  lifelike 
Scottish  novels.  Still,  Ivanho^s  success  gave  us  Qtietitm  Durwardy 
and  for  that  we  all  owe  him  our  best  thanks. 

Mention  of  QuerUin  Durward  calls  up  another  point  in  Scotfs 
prefaces — ^his  criticism  of  other  authors.  The  QuevUin  Dtmottrd 
preface,  with  its  elaborate  analysis  of  Louis  XI.  of  France's  character, 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  very  interesting  discussion  on  the  character 
of  Satan  in  the  great  works  of  Gk)ethe,  Milton,  and  Byron,  in  which 
Scott  gives  the  first  place  to  Goethe.  Again,  the  concluding  words 
of  The  Piraie  preface  eulogise  Mrs.  Raddiffe,  whom  Scott  pro- 
foundly admired.  *The  professed  explanation  of  a  tale,  where 
appearances  or  incidents  of  a  supernatural  character  are  explained 
on  natural  causes,  has  often,  in  the  winding  up  of  the  story,  a 
degree  of  improbabiUty  ahnost  equal  to  an  absolute  goblin  tale. 
Even  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe  could  not  always  surmount  this 
difficulty.'  We  must  all  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark.  As  a  last 
instance  might  be  given  his  eulogy  on  Miss  Edgeworth's  Irish 
stories,  which,  he  says,  spurred  him  on  to  novel-writing  himself ; 
he  hoped  to  make  up  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  bin  subject 
what  he  lacked  of  talent.  For  the  rest  his  prefaces  are  filled  with 
delightful  autobiographical  touches,  confessions  of  his  indolent  and 
rapid  methods  of  composition,  and  many  miscellaneous  personal 
subjects. 

What  then,  to  briefly  recapitulate,  are  the  salient  features  of 
Scott's  prefaces  ?  His  extraordinary  precautions  for  remaining 
anonymous  need  no  further  discussion.  His  accounts  of  the  old 
legends  which  formed  the  bases  of  his  stories,  and  the  extraordinary 
sources  from  which  he  obtained  these  legends,  have,  it  may  fairly 
be  said,  never  been  surpassed  anywhere,  far  less  in  the  prefaces 
to  any  other  series  of  novels.  Scott  gives  us  >  delightful  short 
story  where  the  ordinary  writers  express  themselves  *  indebted  to 
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So-and-so's  kind  suggestions/  &c.  And  with  these  legends  are 
wonderful  pieces  of  descriptive  writing  which  seem  almost  wasted 
upon  prefaces  which  so  few  people  ever  read.  Emerson  once,  in 
writing  to  Carlyle,  said :  ^  I  think  you  see  as  pictures  every  street, 
church,  Parliament-house,  barracks,  baker's  shop,  mutton-stall, 
forge,  wharf,  and  ship,  and  whatever  stands,  creeps,  rolls,  or  swims 
thereabout,  and  make  all  your  own.'  To  substitute  Scott's  for 
Carlyle's  name  would  be  no  injustice.  And,  lastly,  there  is  all  his 
wealth  of  criticism — criticism  of  his  own  novels  and  of  other  authors, 
criticism  of  his  critics,  and  even  criticism  of  his  own  criticism. 
The  adjective,  it  is  said,  is  the  enemy  of  the  substantive.  Scott's 
prefaces  shall  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

M.  H.  H.  Macartney. 
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I  WISH  I  had  been  bom  an  American  !  The  reason  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Copyright,  nor  with  a  passion  for  BepubUcan  institu- 
tions. Admirable  as  they  are,  methinks  that  I  could  feel  myself  quite 
free  enough  under  any  despotism,  lay,  or  priestly,  or  preacherly,  so 
to  speak.  Nobody  can  prevent  a  man  from  thinking  freely,  and  I 
never  wanted  to  bellow  out  my  free  thoughts  about  politics  or 
creeds  in  the  market-place.  Siberia  would  have  had  no  terrors 
for  me  had  I  been  bom  a  Muscovite,  nor  the  Inquisition  had  I 
Uved  under  PhiUp  of  Spain,  nor  Smithfield  had  I  been  a  subject 
of  *  our  own  red  Mary ' ;  indeed,  I  fear  that  I  might  have  signed  the 
Covenant  at  home,  rather  than  be  excommunicated,  and  harried, 
and  rabbled.  Still,  the  Covenant  was  a  tough  morsel,  and  methinks 
I  should  have  withdrawn  to  France  till  that  tyranny  was  overpast. 
A  quiet  man  of  books  could  almost  always,  almost  anywhere, 
have  quite  as  much  freedom  as  he  wanted.  People  generally  meant 
by  *  freedom,'  freedom  to  prevent  other  people  from  being  free, 
liberty  has  made  some  strides  in  Poland,  if  it  be  true  that  workmen 
who  don't  want  to  work  ^  take  the  Wilkes  and  Liberty '  of  shooting 
workmen  who  do  want  to  work.  What  the  friends  of  freedom 
of  conscience  desired  in  Scotiand  was  not  merely  leave  to  go  to 
sermon,  but  to  beat  and  bully  persons  who  preferred  to  go  to  Mass. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  cravings  for  larger  Uberty  that  I 
wish  I  were  an  American. 

The  reason  is  that  they  enjoy  Britain  so  much  more  than  we 
Britons  do.  Bead  Mrs.  Pennell's  tale  called  '  Enrietter '  in  the 
PaU  MaU  Magazine — and  how  that  magazine  can  be  vended  at 
sixpence,  pictures  and  all,  as  it  is,  makes  the  despair  of  economists. 
Enrietter  was  a  *  general,'  a  pretty  and  capable  '  general '  whom 
Mrs.  Pennell,  being  American,  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage. 
Enrietter  gave  her  emotions !  FUtting  from  the  house  whenever 
Mrs.  Pennell  dined  out,  Enrietter  practised  Forgie  ichevdee  with 
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a  Clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England — no  less — a  clerk  who  was  a  patron 
of  a  hospital.  To  return,  in  a  fearfully  dissolute  state,  with  the 
clerk,  who  let  her  in  by  cUmbing  a  tall  ladder  convenient  for  that 
purpose,  to  continue  the  orgy,  to  thiill  and  fill  the  vicinity  with 
cries  of  '  Murder ! '  and,  somehow,  to  get  a  huge  cut  over  the 
eyebrows,  was  to  the  active  Enrietter  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Emotions,  Mrs.  Pennell  found,  were  for  the  emotional,  when,  in 
place  of  handing  Enrietter  over  to  the  police,  she  chaperoned 
the  young  lady  to  a  hospital,  where  the  surgeon  was  rebarbative 
and  did  not  conceal  his  injurious  suspicions. 


I  never  knew  that  if  yells  of  ^  Murder ! '  shrilled  from  a  Briton's 
house  the  poUce  might  not  enter  uninvited  by  the  Briton.  Mrs. 
Pennell  made  that  discovery.  In  novels  the  police  generally  do 
not  wait  for  a  formal  invitation.  The  case  seems  to  invite  experi- 
ment. Let  the  guests  at  a  dinner-party  yell  '  Murder ! '  long  and 
loudly,  and  find  out  whether  the  poUce  enter  or  not,  without  the 
invitation  of  the  host,  who  may  seclude  himself  in  a  smoking-room 
at  the  back.  I  only  suggest  this  experiment  in  the  interests  of 
science ;  I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  experiment,  as  the  worthy 
Beak  might  not  easily  be  made  to  understand  that  the  whole  per- 
formance had  a  purely  scientific  purpose,  and  was  not  a  case  of 
vulgar  skylarking.  Perhaps  murderers,  or  persons  who  expect 
to  be  murdered,  would  act  more  wisely  if  they  took  counsel's  opinion 
before  slaying,  or  being  slain,  in  another  Briton's  castle,  or  in  their 
own.  What  happens,  I  wonder,  in  a  case  of  *  hamesucken '  ? 
I  am  killed,  let  us  say,  in  my  own  house  after  making  noise  enough 
to  attract  the  poUce.  Obviously  I,  the  master  of  the  house  or 
castle,  cannot  now  invite  the  police  to  enter  and  avenge  me.  So  I 
suppose  they  must  remain  outside,  while  my  assassin  banters  them 
&om  an  open  casement.  If  this  be  the  rule  of  the  game  under 
English  law,  it  seems  too  favourable  to  the  batsman — the  murderer. 
Mrs.  Pennell  might  give  lectures  on  the  subject  in  comparative 
legislation,  proving  that  American  law  is  much  more  sensible  than 
ours,  which  we  might  modify.  But  it  is  a  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  community  that  probably  other  persons,  and  not  I  alone, 
are  ignorant  of  the  relations  among  the  poUce,  a  murderer,  and 
the  master  of  the  house,  or  flats,  or  chambers  in  which  murder 
is  committed.  Mr.  TuUdnghome  was  murdered  in  his  chambers 
(he  is  a  character  in  a  book  by  an  old  novelist,  Dickens),  and  Mr. 
Tulkinghome  was  himself  a  lawyer.    But  the  thing  was  done  in 
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a  quiet  maimer,  the  neighbourhood  was  not  alarmed,  and  the  case 
does  not  illustrate  my  legal  difficulty. 

Meanwhile,  incidents  like  that  of  Enrietter  are  not  in  the 
experience  of  British  housekeepers.  The  maidens  of  our  households 
do  not  revel  and  drink  deep,  and  get  mysteriously  gashed  across 
the  brows  under  our  roob  by  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
Americans  enjoy  England  much  more  than  we  do,  perhaps  ev^i 
more  than  they  enjoy  America. 

This  fact  we  gather  from  Mr.  Howells'  ^American  Origins, 
London  Films'  in  Harper's  Magazine.  Mr.  Howells  looks  about 
in  search  of  '  American  origins '  in  London,  and  goes  sight-seeing, 
while  he  describes  the  process  in  an  interesting  way.  Most 
Britons  would  no  more  go  sight-seeing  in  the  town  than  they 
would  play  golf  in  shirt-sleeves  and  carry  their  own  dubs  at  St. 
Andrews,  like  a  gentleman  in  a  picture  in  Harper^s.  Why  we 
should  not  play  golf,  like  cricket,  in  shirt-sleeves,  but  rather  in 
old  coats  that  would  beseem  a  rat-catcher,  is  rather  a  mystery. 
Such,  however,  is  the  custom  at  St.  Andrews.  Mr.  Howells  went 
into  the  church  at  All  Hallows,  Barking,  and  why  ?  Because 
WiUiam  Penn  was  christened  there.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  Penn 
as  the  friend  of  a  king  who  was  exiled  for  attempting  to  introduce 
religious  toleration.  But  neither  I  nor  you  love  William  Penn 
so  much  that  we  would  go  to  Barking  to  see  the  church  where 
he  was  (though  a  Quaker)  baptized.  There  is  a  story  of  an  American 
who,  passing  Westminster  Abbey  on  an  omnibus,  said  to  his 
daughter,  'That's  Westminster  Abbey.' 

'  And  what's  Westminster  Abbey,  papa  ?  '  asked  the  lady. 

*  That's  where  our  Stanley  was  married,'  replied  the  sire,  though 
why  *our'  Stanley  I  know  not.  Thus  places  have  different 
associations  for  different  people.  The  headless  body  of  Archbishop 
Laud  was  brought  to  the  Barking  church,  and  Laud  interests  Mr. 
Howells  because  he  induced  several  Low  Churchmen  to  leave  our 
shores  for  those  of  America,  where  they  could  be  persecutors  in 
place  of  being  persecuted.  They  took  fuU  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity. It  is  a  pity  that  James  I.,  as  Mr.  Howells  informs  us, 
arrested  Cromwell  and  Hampden  when  they  were  setting  off  for 
America.  Cromwell  never  forgave  James  I.,  and  took  it  out  of 
Charles  I.   Had  James  really  been '  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,'  he 
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would  not  only  have  sped  Cromwell  and  Hampden  on  their  way, 
bat  insisted  that  Laud  must  also  emigrate.  However,  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  James  really  did  prevent  Cromwell  &om 
going  away,  so  we  must  not  blame  him  too  hastily.  To  gaze  on 
the  spot  whence  Cromwell  never  tried  to  emigrate  (if  he  did  not) 
is  a  truly  imaginative  pleasure.  At  all  events,  places  of  interest 
in  England  *  crowd  and  elbow  one  another,'  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  we  are  all  biases  and  never  go  to  see  places  of  interest. 
On  the  whole,  as  was  natoral,  Ifr.  Howells  found  that  there  were 
more  English  than  American  *  origins'  in  the  Gty.  He  asks 
why  nobody  republishes  Peter  Cunningham's  Quide,  or  Hand- 
book to  London  antiquities,  and  one  can  only  marvel  that  some- 
body does  not,  for  Peteor  was  a  good  antiquary  and  was  an  interesting 
writer. 

My  own  pilgrimages  are  not  made  in  London,  but,  even  if  we 
are  too  ignorant  or  too  lazy  to  care  for  the  associations  of  old  London, 
the  Americans  are  of  another  mind,  and  Peter  would  be  welcome 
to  them.  I  feel  a  wild  desire  to  read  Peter  Cunningham  at  once, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Murray,  whose  house  originally  published  Peter, 
will  give  him  another  innings.  Mr.  Howells  thinks  that  religious 
toleration  ^  came  into  the  world '  with  Roger  Williams,  but  I  find 
an  Anabaptist  asserting  the  principles  of  toleration  against  John 
Knox,  while  surely  Holland,  as  a  Scots  traveller  says  (Fountain- 
hall,  I  think),  was  *  the  common  sink  of  all  reUgions '  at  an  early 
date.  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  tolerant  ideas,  though  she  found 
difficulty  in  carrying  them  out,  and  so  had  Queen  Mary,  who  argued 
against  Knox  in  favour  of  freedom  of  conscience,  '  the  vomit  of 
toleration '  as  an  eminent  Covenanter  styled  it. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Vachell,  in  The  Hill,  correctly  depicts  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Harrow.  Do  House  Masters  spread  a 
rumour  that  they  are  dining  out,  and  then  lurk  ambushed,  with 
dark  lanterns,  among  their  laurels,  to  catch  bad  boys  who  are 
surreptitiously  speeding  to  London  on  bicydes  ?  There  seems  to 
be  a  yrsnt  of  dignity  in  these  nocturnal  manoeuvres,  and  various 
mechanical  ways  of  stopping  the  clandestine  jaunts  occur  to  the 
imagination.  Mr.  Yachell's  villain  is  rather  of  the  species  of 
villains  in  Brio,  or  LMe  by  Little^  though  I  own  that  I  once  knew 
a  rather  worse  boy  villain  than  *  The  Demon.'  That  boy  could  not 
easily  be  outdone,  even  in  fiction ;  but  he  was  a  humorous  scoundrel, 
and  the  discovery  of  his  complicated  crimes  (they  f€ere  crimes) 
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greatl7  amazed  me.  After  being  expelled  he  came  back  mider 
doud  of  night,  induced  other  bo/s  to  elope  by  a  back  window, 
secured  their  discovery  and  expulsion,  and  did  something  else  of  a 
nefarious  description.  That  kind  of  lad  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned 
sane,  but  people  are  obliged  to  reckon  him  responsible.  Mr. 
Yachell's  villain  is  an  excellent  cricketer,  though  he  ^  swears  pro- 
phane '  when  he  is  yorked  first  ball  in  the  second  innings  of  a  very 
exciting  Eton  and  Harrow  match.  Surely  amateurs  did  not,  as 
in  the  novel,  set  about  raising  amateur  regiments  of  horse  before 
a  shot  was  fired  in  South  Africa  ?  The  War  Office,  if  I  remember 
well,  wanted  Volimteer  foot,  not  horse,  in  which  wisdom  was  not 
displayed.  On  the  whole,  good  old  Tom  Brown  is  still  unapproached 
as  a  tale  of  schoolboy  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  Arthur  really 
deserved  his  place  in  the  eleven ;  he  was  put  in  for  his  moral  benefit, 
if  I  remember  right.  But  Slogger  Williams  and  Harry  East  are 
all  that  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  Flashman  combat  was  a  page 
from  actual  life. 

Last  month,  d  propos  of  Dr.  Munro's  book  on  false  antiquities, 
I  mentioned  a  few  cases  of  successful  *  faking.'  Recent  converse 
with  the  wise  and  learned  has  shown  me  that  forgery  of  antiques 
is  more  easy,  more  frequent,  more  apt  to  deceive  the  very  elect  of 
science,  and  more  lucrative  than  one  would  suppose.  It  does 
appear  as  if  some  scholars  and  professional  experts  in  antiques 
know  a  great  deal  about  *  the  antique,'  but  of  art  have  no  natural 
intuition.  They  have  seen  everything  that  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
museums ;  they  have  made  measurements  of  tips  of  ears  and  tips 
of  noses ;  they  have  studied  the  twirl  of  a  curl  and  the  depth  of 
an  eyelid,  and  they  can  knowingly  decide  as  to  the  Greek  artist 
who  produced  this  or  that  fragment  of  a  head  or  an  ankle.  The 
labours  of  these  worthy  men  resemble  those  of  your  Biblical  or 
Homeric  critic,  who  can  assign  an  approximate  date  to  this  or  that 
clause  of  a  verse  in  Exodus,  or  to  any  given  passage  in  the  Iliad. 
The  labours  are  worth  very  fittle  if  the  critic  has  no  natural  intui- 
tion of  art.  We  have  seen  a  certain  work  attributed  to  Scopas, 
let  us  say,  and  almost  adored  as  a  relic  of  that  rare  artist.  Yet  any- 
one who  had  the  least  natural  taste,  the  least  flair ^  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  Scopas  who  made  this  masterpiece  was  probably 
not  bom  before  1870  a.d.,  and  indeed  it  came  to  be  thought  so, 
for  reasons  more  likely  to  convince  a  jury  than  reasons  of  in- 
tuition, which,  with  a  jury,  do  not  go  far.    Of  course,  the  produc- 
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tion  of  a  genuine  pedigree,  tracing  the  hi8tor7  of  the  piece  behind 
the  age  of  modem  forgeries,  would  alter  the  case,  but  the  pedigree 
was  not  forthcoming. 

There  is,  in  a  famous  museum,  a  famous  terra-cotta  figure  of 
some  god  or  hero.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  expUcit.  Now,  some- 
body, of  late,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Grecian  forger,  who 
showed  him  a  book  in  which  he  kept  photographs  of  all  his  nefarious 
creations.  Across  one  figure  were  drawn  lines  in  red  ink,  separating 
the  head,  arms,  and  legs  from  the  torso  of  this  figure.  The  artist 
in  iniquities  explained  that  the  torso  was  classical,  ^  honest  Injun,' 
while  the  head,  arms,  and  legs  were  of  his  own  manufacture.  Now, 
the  figure  tiius  restored  is  the  figure  in  the  famous  museum. 
Nobody  had  detected  the  fraud,  and  I  doubt  if  anybody  could. 
Why  should  not  this  artist,  for  an  artist  he  is,  work  as  a  scidptor  on 
his  own  account,  and  restore  to  Europe  the  lost  art  of  sculpture  ? 
He  would  not  make  things  like  our  gingerbread  generals  and 
other  heroes,  in  our  streets  and  squares. 


♦    ♦ 
♦ 


Another  archssologist  showed  me  a  bronze  of  his  own  creation, 
on  which  he  had  bestowed  a  delightful  patina^  by  chemical  dodges 
to  him  known,  adding  in  an  unobtrusiye  place  the  maker's  initials. 
This  bronze  took  in  the  most  eminent  specialists  till  they  were 
undeceived.  Tou  can  now,  by  chemical  dodges,  give  the  antique 
gloss  to  new  flint  objects,  axe-heads  and  arrow-heads,  and  figurines, 
80  that  the  path  of  the  specialist  is  full  of  pitfalls.  I  showed  to 
a  famous  specialist  a  ring  in  silver  gilt,  with  inscriptions,  made  for 
me  after  a  fifteenth-century  ring.  He  said  that  by  no  means  could 
he  have  detected  it  as  a  modem  product.  C!ount  Tyszkiewicz  says, 
in  his  Memories  0/ an  OU  OoOec^,  that '  there  is  not  a  single  engraver 
in  all  Italy  who  imitates,  even  badly,  an  antique  intaglio,  or, 
indeed,  makes  a  fab  copy  of  it.'  The  same  thing  cannot,  unluckily, 
be  said  of  the  East.  '  Such  arts  the  gods  who  dwell  on  high  have 
given  to  the  Greek.'  Some  years  ago  the  relics  of  the  shop  of  an 
ancient  gem-cutter  were  unearthed  in  Cyprus.  Among  the  things 
were  many  scarabs  in  white  chalcedony,  all  ready  made,  save 
that  the  faces  of  the  gems  were  plain,  unengraved.  A  modem 
faker  got  possession  of  them,  engraved  them  with  designs  after  the 
antique,  and  they  are  now  scattered  through  the  collections  of 
Europe,  and  probably  America.  Another  dodge  is,  when  an  ancient 
gold  ring  with  a  poor  intagUo  turns  up,  to  copy  a  good  gem  in  the 
stone  which  still  remains  in  the  ancient  ring.    Gold  is  good  material 
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for  the  faker;  he  can,  and  does,  imitate  MyoensBan  rings,  seal 
and  all,  in  gold.  Gold  huUoe  with  Etniscan  subjects,  are  much 
in  the  market.  M.  Tyszkiewicz  says  that  the  forger  can  scarcely 
ever  be  brought  to  justice.  He  says  that  he  merely  makes  imita- 
tions of  antique  things,  while  the  vendor  says  that  he  was  taken  in 
himself.  The  Crimea  has  long  been  a  centre  of  fakes,  like  tiie 
famous  tiara  which  cost  the  Louvre  800M.  The  Count  was 
^  dazzled  and  delighted '  with  his  own  purchases  of  ancient  plate 
found  at  Olbia,  though  some  of  the  things,  imitations  of  Athenian 
work  by  ancient  Scythian  artists,  did  seem  a  Uttle  queer.  How- 
ever, he  made  allowances  for  Scythian  inexperience.  An  account 
of  the  things  was  published  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and 
Count  GregoryStroganoff  came  to  see  them.  He  only  said  ^  Musiea/' 
which  is  Italian  for  *  fake.'  The  Count  knew  all  about  the  manu- 
^ture ;  the  objects  are  now  chiefly  the  delight  of  coUectors  in 
Germany.  There  is  an  artist  in  Syria  whose  fakes  can  hardly  be 
detected.  It  cannot  be  at  all  difficult  to  forge  Celtic  jewellery, 
plain  penannidar  bangles  and  so  forth.  In  The  Treasure  of  the 
OxuSy  recently  published,  is  a  truly  romantic  account  of  the  fortunes 
of  a  Central  Asian  hoard,  stolen  by  robbers  from  merchants,  rescued 
by  Sir  Richard  Burton,  conveyed  into  India,  and  there  ^inter- 
polated '  with  fakes,  so  that  you  don't  exactly  know  which  pieces 
are  antique  and  which  are  modem.  Even  old  postage-stamps 
and  book-plates  may  be  forged,  but  one  has  little  sympatiiy  with  the 
people  who  collect  such  things  as  these.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
delight  of  a  collector  who  can  say  ^  Musiea  I '  to  the  gem  of  another 
collector,  except  the  joy  of  a  feUow-angler  who  remarks  ^  Kelt ! ' 
when  you  have  hold  of  a  fish,  or  your  own  pleasure  when  the  fish, 
after  all,  proves  to  be  clean  run. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  states  that,  in  his  opinicm,  tiie 
^  linesman '  who  writes  in  some  newspaper  about  cridcet,  as 
mentioned  last  month,  is  not  the  ^  Linesman '  who  wrote  so  elo- 
quently on  warfare.  I  took  the  quotation  on  Mr.  Maclaren's  play 
from  the  Publishers^  Circular ;  whether  the  artide  was  by  the 
genuine  '  Linesman '  or  not,  as  I  only  saw  a  fragment  of  the  work, 
I  am  unable  to  say  with  certainty. 

«    « 
« 

We  do  not  seem  to  have  luck  in  the  Test  Matches.  Hie  Austra- 
lians, like  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  may  say :  *  Time  and  We  against 
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any  Eleven  I '  Good  old  Time,  ^  not  out/  saved  the  thiid  match 
for  the  Colonists ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Time  and  Rain  saved 
the  second — of  course  with  the  aid  of  the  stubborn  Australian 
defence.  Unless  there  be  rain  and  a  difficult  wicket,  the  matches 
will  never  get  themselves  played  out,  for  with  our  arrangements 
we  cannot  play  a  match  on  indefinitely  for  ever  and  ever.  The 
last  of  the  five  matches,  I  understand,  is  to  be  played  on  and  on, 
till  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  or  Christmas  Day,  or  the  day  of  the  Royal 
Martyrdom,  till  it  is  finished,  even  if  Mr.  Armstrong  bowls  for 
ever  unchanged.  Thus  something  decisive  must  happen  ;  but  these 
processes  are  tedious  and  unsatis&ctory. 

The  University  Match  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
strange.  Twice  Cambridge  seemed  devoted  to  destruction,  first 
when  290  were  up  for  the  fourth  Oxford  wicket,  and  Messrs.  Wright 
and  Raphael  were  on  the  verge  of  centuries.  Then  Mr.  Wright 
missed  a  straight  ball,  and  then  the  regular  Oxford  collapse  came. 
Was  it  because  Mr.  Napier  and  Ifr.  Morcom  were  suddenly  inspired, 
as  bowlers,  or  because  the  batsmen  lost  nerve  ?  The  bowlers,  to 
an  onlooker,  seemed  to  have  ^  found  a  length '  simultaneously. 
Tet  they  did  not  puzzle  Mr.  Udal,  who  is  not  a  nervous  person,  so 
perhaps  a  reign  of  terror  was  the  true  explanation  of  the  dSbdde, 
Again,  when  Mr.  Evans  bowled  as  he  did  in  the  second  innings  of 
Cambridge,  and  when  the  field  backed  him,  all  seemed  over  but 
shouting.  All  vxmld  have  been  over  if  Mr.  Macdonnel  and  Mr. 
Colbeck  had  been  accessible  to  fear.  But,  like  Nelson,  they  knew 
not  fear,  and  hit  everfrthing.  On  the  other  hand,  nervousness, 
quite  as  much  as  good  bowling,  seemed  to  account  for  the  second 
Oxford  dSbdde.  Surely  Oxford  batsmen  should  have  hit  at  aU 
risks,  rather  than  encourage  the  bowlers  by  a  tame  and  futile 
defence !  They  could  not  have  been  worse  beaten  had  they  hit 
at  everfrthing.  The  offensive  is  the  winning  policy  on  these  occa- 
sions. At  all  events,  no  victory  was  ever  better  deserved  than 
that  of  Cambridge,  who  won  through  sheer  pluck  and  not  knowing 
when  they  were  beaten.  I  am  obliged  to  finish  without  knowing 
how  the  Amateurs  batted  against  the  Players,  but  after  witnessing 
a  few  overs  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's,  a  spectacle  remarkable  indeed, 
batsmen  running  ten  yards  away  to  the  off  to  hit  at  a  ball,  trebly 
wide,  while  other  baUs  seemed  to  paralyse  the  batranen,  as  the 
snake  paralyses  the  bird.  But  they  also  did  not  quite  hit  the 
wickets. 
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Mr.  Brearley  bowled  very  well — 

put  forth  a  spell 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands, 

like  Vivien,  when  she  hypnotised  Merlin.  It  is  a  comfort  to  see  a 
fast  bowler  who  does  not  take  a  run  of  at  least  twenty-two  paces, 
like  the  Oxford  bowlers.  These  spurts  appeared  to  fatigue  them 
very  soon,  and  surely  they  are  tedious  and  superfluous.  It  cannot 
be  really  necessary  to  run  so  long,  and  the  result  was  apt  to  be  a 
no-ball.  Each  over,  to  each  bowler,  was  equivalent  to  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  and  the  result  was  that  the  spin  promptly  deserted 
the  Oxford  bowlers. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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GLEN AN A AR : 

A  STORY  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 


lUusirated  London  News.— *  Canon 
Sbeehan  has  amply  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
"  Luke  Delmege  "  and  "  My  New  Curate  "  in 
'' Glenanaar."  It  is  the  best  thing  he  has 
(lone  yet ;  a  swing^g  Irish  story,  with  the 
balance  between  romance  and  history, 
humour  and  sentiment,  carefully  maintained 
throughout.' 

Freeman* »  Journal.—'  As  a  tale  it  is 
entrancing.  .  .  .  We  have  tried  to  pluck  the 
heart  out  of  the  novel,  but  so  far  nothing 
has  been  eaid  of  the  wonderful  luxuriance 
of  incident  and  the  wealth  of  historic 
memories  and  folklore  and  country  custom 
which,  together  with  gentle  humour  and 
sweet  human  sympathy,  adorn  every 
chapter.* 

Bookman. — Canon  Sheehan  has  once 
more  given  his  readers  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able story  of  Irish  life.  .  .  .  We  can 
[iromise  anyone  who  takes  up  the  book  a 
real  treat.  Its  pages  are  full  of  unfailing 
zest.  They  are  characterised  by  an  intimacy 
of  knowledge  and  a  sympathy  with  the 
deeper  as  well  as  the  lighter  veins  of  Irish 
country  life  which  are  none  too  common.' 

Month,  — '  A  really  charming  story,  told 
throughout  with  perfect  spontaneity,  in 
which  the  portraiture  of  Irish  thought  and 
feeling  is  true  to  the  life,  in  which  every 


character  stands  out  definite  and  living,  and 
the  conversations  are  always  real,  and  yet 
always  marked  by  pathos,  humour,  or  pun- 
gency; ^  which,  too,  there  are  several 
descriptive  passages  quite  remarkable  for 
their  force  and  power.' 

Truth. — *  Do  read  Canon  Sheehan's  fine 
novel,  *'  Glenanaar."  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  read  a  book  which  gives  a  more  vivid 
and  faithful  picture  of  the  Ireland  of 
O'ConnelVs  day,  and  of  the  Ireland  also  of 
to-day,  or  a  more  suggestive  glimpse  into 
the  vicious  circle  of  Irish  history.  .  .  .  The 
stoiy,  besides,  is  as  interesting  as  the  history 
is  instructive,  while  the  real  character  of  the 
Irish  peasant — rather  gloomy  than  gay — is 
presented  to  you  without  exaggeration  or 
flattery.' 

Queen. — •  **  Glenanaar  "  is  in  every  way 
an  admirable  novel.  You  seldom  meet  with 
better  character  drawing  or  a  more  poetic 
sympatliy  with  nature.  It  is  full  of  exciting 
incidents  and  tender  workings  of  human 
nature.  O'Connell,  the  liberator,  drawn  with 
considerable  impartiality,  is  one  of  the 
dramatis  pernofUB.  .  .  .  "Glenanaar"  is,  as 
I  have  said,  a  very  fine  noveL  The  pictures 
of  Irish  peasant  life,  with  its  tragedies  and 
nobilities,  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  pen. 
Few  books  have  a  better  right  to  the  title  of 
a  human  document.' 
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LUKE  DELMEGE, 

Evening  News. — *The  Rev  P.  A.  Sheehan  knows  the  Irish  and  their  characteristics 
down  to  their  heartstrings,  and  gives  many  a  vivid  picture  of  Irish  life  and  humour.  The 
book  is  exceptionally  well  written  and  full  of  home  truth,  coupled  with  much  humour  and 
wit.    To  an  Irishman  or  a  Catholic  it  must  bear  especial  interest  and  enjoyments' 

Crown  8vo.  38.  6d. 

*  LOST  ANGEL  OF  A  RUINED  PARADISE.' 

A    DRAMA    OF    MODERN    LIFE. 

irish  Rosary. — *  If  the  reader  wants  a  charming  book,  for  light  and  bright  reading, 
he  may  well  be  commended  to  Dr.  Sheehan's  **  Lost  Ai^el  of  a  Ruined  Paradise.'"  * 
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Wild  Wheat 

By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell), 

Author  of  *  Fiandbr's  Widow/  *  The  Manor  Farm/ 

*Lyohgate  Hall/  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TROUBLE. 

LATE  one  September  afternoon  Peter  walked  quietly  homeward 
through  the  plantation,  pleasantly  tired  after  a  long  round. 

The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  the  undermost  twigs  of  the  fir- 
trees  seemed  to  radiate  fire  while  their  heads  were  in  gloom ;  it 
was  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  life  of  Nature,  destined  soon 
to  wane,  seems  at  its  fullest.  The  land  without  had  given  abundant 
yield  of  golden  provender,  and  many  stubble-fields  lay  ruddy,  for 
a  brief  space  expectant  of  the  plough.  Here  in  the  woods  were 
yellowing  bracken  and  russet-crested  moss ;  primrose  and  amber 
tipped  the  feathery  tufts  of  the  larches,  silver  and  gold  trembled  in 
delicate  leafage  on  the  birches ;  hip  and  haw  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  profusion  of  their  corals ;  long  tendrils  of  bryony,  gay  with 
multitudinous  jewels,  festooned  themselves  from  bush  to  bush. 

And  through  all  this  wealth  strode  Peter,  a  poor  man,  working 
with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread ;  yet  telling  himself  this  very 
evening  that  he  asked  no  more  of  Fate.  Was  not  this  the  natural 
life,  after  all  ?  To  live  solitary,  with  the  woman  his  mate ;  to  toil 
for  both  until  every  muscle  of  his  vigorous  young  body  received 
its  meed  of  exercise,  and  to  come  home  at  nightfall  to  a  smiling 
face,  a  simple  meal,  and  well-earned  rest. 
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Mingling  with  the  aromatic  woodland  odours  he  soon  perceived 
another,  as  familiar  to  his  nostrils,  and  by  association  even  as 
pleasant — the  sbghtly  acrid  smell  of  wood-smoke.  Peter  insensibly 
quickened  his  pace ;  yonder  was  the  little  home,  the  tiny  human 
kingdom  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  wild  nature ;  yonder  was 
Prue  awaiting  him — Prue,  his  wife ;  yonder  he  would  soon  find 
another  little  life  even  more  intimately  his — how  strange  it  would 
be  to  hear  a  child's  voice  when  he  drew  near  home  ! 

He  smiled  to  himself.  Little  Prue !  Why,  she  was  a  child 
herself.    It  would  be  pretty  to  see  her  playing  the  mother. 

Now  the  firelit  windows  twinkled  through  the  trees ;  a  few 
paces  more,  and  his  hand  was  on  the  latch,  and  there,  as  he  ex- 
pected, stood  Prue  awaiting  him. 

But  not,  as  he  had  pictured  her,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  looked  grave  and  anxious. 

'  A  letter  has  come  for  you,'  she  said  ;  '  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sun- 
ning. It  was  enclosed  in  one  to  me,  and  he  told  me  to  prepare 
you  for  bad  news  when  I  gave  it  to  you.' 

'  My  mother  ! '  exclaimed  Peter,  blanching. 

*  No,  not  your  mother — your  brother  Godfrey ' 

*  111  ? '  inquired  he.     *  Give  me  the  letter  at  once.' 

Prue  obeyed,  but  clung  to  his  hand  a  moment  as  he  was  about 
to  open  it. 

'  It  is  very  bad  news,  Peter.' 

*  He  is  dead  ! '  said  Peter. 

She  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm,  but,  acting  on  some 
strange,  almost  savage,  impulse,  Peter  shook  her  off. 

'  I  must  be  by  myself,'  he  cried,  and  went  outside  to  read  the 
letter  by  the  waning  light. 

The  Rector,  after  a  brief  preamble,  imparted  the  sad  tidings 
very  concisely.  Godfrey  had  met  his  death  by  a  most  lamentable 
accident.  He  was  riding  along  the  road  on  his  favourite  chestnut 
horse,  and  in  some  inexplicable  manner  the  animal  had  thrown 
him.  It  was  supposed  that  the  horse  had  possibly  crossed  its  legs 
or  tripped  over  a  loose  pebble ;  in  either  event  it  had  come  home 
riderless,  with  its  knees  dreadfully  cut,  and  Godfrey  had  been 
found  lying  stone-dead  by  the  wayside,  having  struck  his  temple 
against  a  heap  of  stones. 

Peter  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  That 
Godfrey  shoidd  die  thus !  Godfrey,  the  daring  rider,  who  from 
boyhood  had  been  renowned  for  the  security  of  his  seat,  who  was 
famed  in  the  hunting-field  for  extraordinary  feats  of  horseman- 
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ship— that  he  should  fall  from  his  saddle  on  the  high  road  Uke  any 
tipsy  farmer,  that  he  should  be  killed  all  in  a  moment  by  a  tumble 
on  a  heap  of  stones  !    (Jodfrey  !    Godfrey  !    It  was  incredible  ! 

Hi8  favaurUe  chestnut  horse!  Of  course,  it  was  Groldleaf — 
Goldleaf  did  sometimes  cross  his  legs.  Peter  himself  had  warned 
Godfrey  that  it  was  dangerous  to  use  him  as  a  roadster,  but  Qod- 
frey  only  laughed. 

Why,  Gkxifrey  had  been  riding  Goldleaf  on  the  very  day  when 
he  had  last  seen  him — Peter's  wedding-day ;  he  remembered  his 
face  as  he  passed  him ;  even  in  the  dusk  he  had  taken  note  of  its 
expression  of  mingled  shame  and  scorn.  And  that  was  the  last 
time ! 

His  glance  reverted  to  the  Rector's  letter : 

'  The  past  cannot  be  recalled,'  wrote  Mr.  Bunning,  '  but 
the  future  remains  for  expiation  and  atonement.  Your  own  good 
feeling  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Your  mother  is  left  childless, 
but  for  you.  Go  to  her  now,  Peter ;  go  to  her  in  her  heavy  sorrow, 
and  you  will  not  be  repulsed.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can 
make  amends  to  your  poor  dead  brother  for  the  trouble  you  caused 
him  is  by  caring  for  the  mother  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted.' 

Peter  folded  up  the  letter,  and  restored  it  to  its  envelope. 

*  The  trouble  you  caused  him  .  .  .  your  poor  dead  brother.* 

That  was  Gknifrey !  Peter  thought  of  his  face  again.  Oh, 
God,  should  he  always  see  it  thus  ? 

It  is  self-reproach  which  lends  the  keenest  edge  to  the  blade  of 
sorrow,  and  most  of  us,  poor  wayward,  human  creatures,  know 
something  of  its  sharpness.  Is  there  ever  a  parting  that  is  not 
more  painfid  because  of  the  memory  of  wasted  days,  a  death-bed 
beside  which  the  heavy-eyed  mourners  do  not  mingle  remorse 
with  grief  ? 

At  such  a  moment  the  veriest  pin-prick  assumes  the  aspect  of 
a  deadly  wound ;  some  trivial  neglect  of  duty  is  magnified  into  a 
crime ;  the  remembrance  even  of  a  jest  becomes  a  poisoned  dart. 
And  what  of  those  who  have  more  real  cause  for  self-accusation  ? 
Alas !  are  there  not  many  ?  While  the  world  lasts  the  wayfarers 
who  go  halting  onwards  through  this  vale  of  tears,  and  who,  one 
would  think,  might  find  comfort  in  clinging  to  each  other  for  their 
brief  span,  will  often  hold  aloof ;  and  though  the  day  comes  when 
they  would  give  all  they  possess  to  call  up  a  smile  on  the  face  from 
which  their  own  was  so  often  averted,  to  grasp  the  hands  that 
have  been  stretched  out  in  vain,  it  is  then  too  late. 

*  Peter  1 '  said  Prue. 

c  c  2 
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She  had  come  behind  him  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder ; 
her  face  was  very  white,  her  eyes  wide. 

'  Oh,  let  me  be  ! '  cried  Peter. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  a  shadowy  little 
figure,  with  the  fitful  firelight  plajdng  behind  her,  and  then  turned 
and  went  within. 

Peter  stood  motionless,  staring  towards  the  darkening  woods 
and  crumpling  up  the  letter  in  his  hand  ;  presently  he,  too,  went 
into  the  house.  Prue  had  lit  the  lamp  and  prepared  the  table  for 
supper  ;  she  sat  now  in  her  usual  place,  and  appeared  to  be  sewing. 

*  You  must  not  be  frightened  if  I  leave  you  alone  for  a  few 
hours,'  he  said  ;  '  I'm  going  home.' 

*  Home  ! '  she  cried  tremidously.  '  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  !  I — oh, 
Peter,  your  poor  mother  ! ' 

Once  more  she  would  have  gone  to  him,  but  something  in  his 
aspect  seemed  to  forbid  her,  and  she  dropped  back  into  the  chair 
from  which  she  had  half  risen. 

'  I  may  be  away  a  few  days,'  he  went  on.  *  I — may  be  wanted. 
But  I'll  ask  Mrs.  Whittle  to  stop  with  you  to-night,  and  I'll  send 
your  mother  to  you  to-morrow  morning.    I'll  go  there  first.' 

She  looked  up  timidly. 

*  Couldn't  I — if  you  are  going  to  drive,  Peter — couldn't  I  go 
with  you  ?     I  wouldn't  be  in  your  way — I  could  stay  at  home.' 

*  Oh,  no  ! '  cried  Peter  impatiently ;  *  it  couldn't  be  thought  of. 
I  shan't  be  long  away,  and  your  mother  must  keep  you  company.' 

*  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,'  said  Prue,  almost  inarticulately. 
Peter  turned  from  her  with  a  groan  that  was  half  angry.    How 

was  it  possible  that  she  did  not  understand  ?  Even  in  her  terrible 
bereavement  his  mother  would  resent  having  the  evidence  of 
what  she  must  consider  Peter's  most  grievous  offence  thus  forced 
upon  her. 

He  went  heavily  upstairs,  and,  still  in  a  state  of  almost  dream- 
like misery,  changed  his  clothes  for  a  mourning  suit,  and  put  a  few 
necessaries  in  a  handbag. 

He  found  Prue  waiting  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

*  You  must  eat  something  before  you  go,'  she  said.  *  You 
have  had  nothing  since  dinner-time.  If  you  knock  yourself  up, 
you  will  be  no  use  to  anyone.' 

He  stared  at  her  as  though  he  scarcely  comprehended  what  she 
said. 

*  Drink  at  least  a  cup  of  tea ! '  she  urged.  '  I  have  poured  it 
out.' 
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He  followed  her  to  the  table,  and  drank  the  tea  standing ;  Prue 
watching  him,  dry-eyed,  and  apparently  composed. 

'  Take  this  with  you,'  she  said,  pressing  a  sandwich  into  his 
hand  as  he  turned  to  go. 

His  fingers  closed  on  it  unconsciously,  but  before  he  had  passed 
through  the  gate  Prue,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  door,  saw 
him  glance  at  it  and  toss  it  away. 

She  shut  the  door  and  went  back  to  the  hearth,  where  she  sat 
in  Peter's  chair,  crouching  in  a  forlorn  little  heap. 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Whittle  find  her  when  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
that  good  woman  made  her  appearance,  carrying  her  baby  under 
her  shawl. 

*  Lard,  to  think  o'  there  bein'  sich  bad  news  ! '  she  remarked. 
'  Your  poor  husband,  he  do  look  so  pale  as  if  he'd  seen  a  ghost,  an' 
you  don't  seem  much  better.  It'll  never  do  for  you  to  give  way, 
my  dear.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  give  way,'  said  Prue,  sitting  up. 

*  Dear,  to  be  sure,  you  haven't  so  much  as  ate  a  bite  o'  supper,' 
said  Mrs.  Whittle,  eyeing  the  table  with  a  disinterested  air ;  '  there, 
if  ye'U  take  the  blessed  child  a  minute,  I'll  make  a  drap  o'  fresh  tea 
for  'ee,  an'  I'll  take  a  cup  myself  to  keep  *ee  company.' 

She  crossed  the  room  with  a  magnanimous  air,  and  deposited 
the  baby  in  Prue's  arms. 

'  I  had  to  bring  the  poor  little  dear,'  she  explained.  '  I'll  have 
to  stop  all  night ;  your  mother  won't  be  here  before  morning  now.' 

Prue  gazed  at  her  blankly. 

*  And  wam't  it  an  unfartunat'  thing  as  Mr.  Hounsell  should  ha' 
to  walk  all  the  way  ?  '  went  on  Mrs.  Whittle,  pausing  in  front  of 
Prue's  chair. 

'  To  walk  ! '  ejaculated  the  little  wife. 

'  E — es,'  cried  Mrs.  Whittle  triumphantly ;  *  couldn't  get  the 
trap.  The  folks  down  there  at  the  Red  Cow  said  the  'arse  had 
been  on  the  road  all  day,  an'  couldn't  be  took  so  far,  not  for  no 
money.  So  Mr.  Hounsell,  he'll  have  to  travel  all  those  miles  a-foot. 
I  be  pure  sorry  for  he.' 

Prue  said  nothing,  but  turned  towards  the  fire  with  a  little 
shiver. 

All  that  night,  while  Mrs.  Whittle  snored  by  her  side,  Prue  lay 
staring  wide-eyed  into  the  darkness,  and  watching  in  fancy  Peter's 
lonely  figure  travelling  onwards  over  desolate  down  and  deserted 
road  ;  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  sorrow  which  she  might  not 
share. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HASTY   WORDS. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  night  when  Peter  arrived  at  Keeper  Mead- 
way's  house,  being  greeted  by  the  dogs  with  a  chorus  of  fierce  barks 
which  presently  resolved  themselves  into  yelps  of  delighted  recog- 
nition. 

Peter  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  after  a  little  delay  a 
light  appeared  in  an  upper  room ;  the  casement  was  thrown  open, 
and  Mr.  Meadway  himself  looked  out. 

'  Who's  there  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Be  them  rascals  about 
again  ? ' 

*  It's  I— Peter  HounseU.' 

'  Gracious ! '  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the  unseen  Mrs.  Meadway 
in  shrill  consternation.  *  You  don't  mean  to  say  as  Prue  be  took 
ill  ?    Lard  bless  us  !    Poor  maidie,  she'll  never ' 

*  Prue  is  all  right,'  returned  Peter ;  '  but  I've  had  to  leave  home, 
and  I  want  you  to  go  to  her,  Mrs.  Meadway.' 

*  Bless  the  man !  What's  he  thinkin'  on  ? '  ejaculated  the 
keeper.  '  'Tis  but  two  o'clock.  My  wold  'ooman  can't  go  a- 
travellin'  in  the  middle  o'  the  night,  wi'out  it's  somethin'  very 
particular'.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  to  get  here  so  late,'  returned  Peter  confusedly. 
*  I  intended  to  drive,  but  I  couldn't  get  the  trap.  I — Prue  can't 
be  left  alone,  Mrs.  Meadway,  and  the  woman  who  is  with  her  now 
would  only  promise  to  stay  till  morning.  I  may  be  away  a  few 
days.' 

*  Well,  but,'  began  the  keeper.  A  thud  on  the  floor  interrupted 
his  remonstrance,  and,  drawing  back  from  the  window,  he  entered 
into  colloquy  with  his  wife,  who  had  evidently  jimiped  hastily  out 
of  bed. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  house  door  was  unbarred,  and  Peter 
was  invited  to  enter.  Keeper  Meadway,  barefoot  and  in  light 
attire,  ushered  him  into  the  kitchen. 

'  Mother'U  be  down  so  soon  as  she  can,'  he  remarked,  setting 
the  candle  on  the  table ; '  an'  I'll  dress  myself  an'  see  if  I  can  knock 
up  carrier,  an'  get  him  to  drive  her  over.  'Tis  that  trouble  up 
yonder,'  with  a  significant  sideways  nod, '  what  brings  ye,  I  reckon.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Peter. 

'  Me  an'  the  missis  was  thinkin'  so,'  resimied  the  keeper.     *  WeiU, 
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take  a  chair.  FU  go  an*  get  my  clothes  on,  though  I  don*t  think 
there's  any  such  hurry ;  still  'tis  but  nat'ral  as  ye  should  be  anxious 
about  Prue.    She's  a  bit  upset,  I  do  'low.' 

'  I  suppose  she  is,'  said  Peter. 

Mr.  Meadway  eyed  him  askance,  scratching  his  jaw  medita- 
tively the  while ;  then,  observing  that  everybody  was  likely  to 
be  upset  when  trouble  came  so  unexpected,  he  went  upstairs  to 
perform  his  toilet. 

The  house  door  presently  slammed  behind  him  as  he  went  forth 
on  his  errand,  and  not  long  afterwards  Mrs.  Meadway  came  down. 

*  Ye'U  be  goin'  up-along  just  now,  I  d'  'low,'  she  remarked,  as 
soon  as  she  had  shaken  hands. 

'  Yes,'  returned  Peter ;  '  as  soon  as  it  is  daylight.  I  intended 
to  get  there  before  the  house  was  shut  up  for  the  night,  but  I  had 
to  walk — ^it  took  a  long  time.' 

'E — es,'  agreed  Mrs.  Meadway,  heaving  a  sympathetic  sigh, 
'  'tis  best  not  to  go  disturbin'  the  house  o'  m'umin'  in  the  dark. 
But  I  d'  'low  the  wold  lady,  your  dear  ma,  'uU  be  expectin'  ye  ? ' 

To  this  Peter  made  no  reply. 

'  I  d'  'low  she  will,'  resumed  Mrs.  Meadway,  sucking  in  her 
breath  unctuously.  '  Poor  dear  'ooman — lady,  I  shoidd  say — you 
be  all  she've  a-got  now,  Mr.  Peter.' 

Peter  retained  a  gloomy  silence. 

*  E— es,'  repeated  Mrs.  Meadway,  *  all  as  she've  a-got  in  this 
'ere  mortial  world,  an'  I  d'  'low  ye'll  be  a  terr'ble  comfort  to  she.' 

'  I  hope  to  be,'  said  Peter  in  muffled  tones. 

'  To  be  sure  you  do,'  agreed  Mrs.  Meadway,  starting  off  with 
fresh  animation  in  her  delight  at  having  at  length  extracted  an 
answer ;  *  you'll  be  a  comfort  to  she,  Mr.  Peter,  just  about !  The 
ways  of  the  Lard  be  oncomprehensible,  bain't  tlfey  ?  But  they  be 
all  for  the  best — ^us  do  all  know  that.  Dear,  yes,  the  Lard  have 
a-done  what  He've  a-done  wi'  a  good  purpose — ^ye  mid  be  sure 
of  it.' 

Peter's  heavy  gaze  was  turned  from  her  by  this  time,  and  he 
appeared  sunk  in  thought ;  but  Mrs.  Meadway  babbled  peacefully  on : 

*  As  I  did  say  to  Meadway  the  very  minute  I  heard  o'  your 
poor  brother's  death,  says  I,  "  Ye  mid  be  sure  as  the  wold  lady  an' 
Peter  'ull  be  reconciled  now.  He  be  all  what's  left  her,"  I  says, 
"  an'  'twill  be  but  nat'ral  she  should  turn  to  he.  He'll  come  to 
his  rights  again,"  I  says ' 

*  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  cried  Peter,  as  the  meaning  of 
the  last  phrase  drifted  in  upon  him. 
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His  mother-in-law  returned  his  indignant  gaze  with  one  of  mild 
surprise. 

*  All  the  neighbours  be  a-talkin'  on't,*  she  said.  '  They  be 
so  sorry  as  can  be  for  Mr.  Godfrey,  but  they  be  all  a-sayin'  as 
there's  one  good  thing  must  come  on't — ^good  oftentimes  comes 
out  o'  evil,  you  know — an'  they  be  all  glad  to  think  as  you'll 
come  back  to  your  own  place,  and  your  wife  'ull  be  treated 
proper.' 

*  Good  (jod  ! '  cried  Peter.  *  So  you  think  that's  what  I've 
come  back  for  ?  You,  and  everyone !  You  think  I'm  going  to 
take  advantage  of  my  poor  brother's  death  to — to ' 

Words  failed  him,  and  he  broke  off,  glaring  at  her. 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  be  vexin'  yourself  so  much 
about,'  whimpered  Mrs,  Meadway.  '  The  same  words  is  in 
everyone's  mouth,  I  can  assure  'ee.  Why,  what  could  the  wold 
lady  do  wi'  all  that  money  if  her  own  flesh  an'  blood  wasn't  to  have 
it  ?  An'  here's  the  little  one  on  the  road — her  own  blessed  grand- 
child  ' 

*  Oh,  have  done ! '  cried  Peter,  and  clapping  on  his  hat  he 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  Before  he  reached  the  gate  he  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  proceeding  rapidly  along  the  grassy  track,  and  saw 
two  wavering  lights  advancing  towards  him. 

'  Hi ! '  cried  the  keeper's  voice. 

Peter  answered  faintly,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  the  carrier's 
cart  came  lumbering  up  to  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

*  Well,  be  the  old  woman  ready  ? '  queried  Meadway  breath- 
lessly, as  he  sprang  to  the  ground.  *  Here's  Mr.  Foyle  got  out  of 
his  warm  bed  a-purpose  to  drive  her  over — bein'  a  ieelin'  man  an* 
the  father  of  a  family  hisself ' 

The  carrier's  face  was  now  protruded  from  the  green  '  shed.' 
'Bless  ye,  Mr.  Peter,  I  can  understand  your  anxiousness,'  he 
remarked  genially.  *  You'll  get  used  to  it  arter  a  bit,  he !  he ! 
When  it  comes  to  number  five  or  six  you'll  take  it  a  bit  more  easy, 
won't  he.  Keeper  ?  But  there,  I  forgot,  you  did  never  have  but 
the  one,  so  you  can't  be  expected  to  judge.  But  we  didn't  ought 
to  be  jestin'  at  such  a  solemn  time,'  he  went  on,  more  gravely, 
observing  that  Peter  gave  no  answering  laugh.  *  This  'ere  sad  news 
be  very  unexpected,  Mr.  Peter.  The  fimeral's  to  be  on  Thursday. 
I  was  a-thinkin'  the  old  lady  'xid  be  sendin'  for  ye.' 

Peter  started.  In  the  first  flush  of  his  remorse  and  pain  he 
had  disregarded  the  vow  so  hastily  uttered  in  the  past.  His  own 
wrongs,  his  mother's  harshness,  Godfrey's  resentment,  all  seemed 
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dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  overwhelming  fact  of  his  brother's 
death.  Acting  impulsively  on  the  Rector's  advice,  he  was  hastening 
to  his  mother  in  her  sorrow,  intent  only  on  making  atonement  to 
her  and  Gknlfrey  for  the  grief  he  had  caused  them  in  the  past.  It 
had  not  even  occurred  to  him  that  another  construction  could  be 
placed  upon  his  conduct  until  Mrs.  Headway's  ill-timed  congratu- 
lations had  opened  his  eyes.  He  had  left  the  keeper's  house  with 
a  half-formed  resolution  in  his  mind ;  the  carrier's  words  now 
goaded  him  to  put  it  into  immediate  effect. 

What  other  course,  indeed,  was  open  to  him  ?  Was  it  not  with 
the  utmost  deliberation  that  he  had  announced  to  his  mother  that 
he  would  never  set  foot  near  the  place  until  she  sent  for  him  ? 
And  Mrs.  Hounsell  had  answered  as  firmly  that  he  would  have  to 
wait  a  long  time.  She  had  not  sent  for  him ;  she  had  not  vouch- 
safed even  a  word  from  the  house  of  death ;  were  he  to  intrude 
upon  her  now  she  might  think — even  she — that  his  return  was 
prompted  by  self-interest. 

*  Hi,  missis  ! '  shouted  Meadway ;  *  be  you  a-comin'  ?  ' 

*  Don't  call  her,'  said  Peter,  throwing  out  his  hand.  '  I've 
changed  my  mind — I'm  going  back  myself.' 

Both  men  exclaimed ;  Mr.  Meadway  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  trouble  was  driving  his  son-in-law  silly.  Mrs.  Meadway 
came  hurrying  forth  from  the  house,  enveloped  in  shawls  and 
carrying  a  basket. 

*  60  back ! '  cried  Peter,  waving  her  off.  *  I've  changed  my 
mind.    I — it's  been  a  mistake — I'm  going  home  at  once,  myself.' 

He  clambered  into  the  cart  while  the  keeper  and  his  wife  were 
yet  protesting,  and  turned  hastily  to  the  carrier  : 

'  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while  to  drive  me  quick,'  he  said. 

Prue  was  lighting  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  when  he  returned  ; 
but  Mrs.  Whittle  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance. 

'  Is  that  you,  mother  ?  '  asked  Prue,  as  the  door  opened. 

'  It's  not  your  mother,'  said  Peter.    '  I've  come  back.' 

She  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant.  '  Oh,  Peter,'  she  cried,  '  oh, 
my  poor  dear — wouldn't  she  see  you  ?  ' 

*  I  didn't  ask,'  returned  he.  *  I  found  everyone  was  thinking 
I'd  come  to  look  for  my  poor  brother's  shoes  even  before  he  was 
buried.    I  couldn't  stand  that.' 

*  But — didn't  you  go  to  your  mother  at  all  ?  Oh,  Peter ! 
Think  of  her  there,  breaking  her  heart,  and  with  no  one — no  one — 
to  comfort  her.' 

*  I  can't  go  till  she  sends  for  me,'  he  returned.    *  She  knows 
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that — I  told  her  so  when  I  came  away,  and  she  said  I  should  have 
to  wait  a  long  time.' 

Prue  gazed  at  his  averted  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued.  pleadingly: 

'  Don't  be  so  hard  !  Oh,  Peter,  don't  be  so  hard  !  What  does 
it  matter  what  you  said  or  what  she  said  ?  Tou  were  both  angry. 
K  you  were  to  go  to  her  now,  and  to  tell  her  you  were  sorry * 

'  How  can  I  tell  her  I  am  sorry  ?  '  he  interrupted,  turning  his 
bloodshot  eyes  upon  her.  *  What  is  done  can't  be  undone.  Even 
if  she  were  to  forgive  my  leaving  home  and  becoming  a  servant, 
do  you  suppose  she  would  ever  forgive  my  marriage  ?  ' 

She  fell  back  as  though  he  had  struck  her,  but  he  went  on 
vehemently : 

'  It  is  better  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  I  have  made  my  bed  and 
must  lie  on  it.' 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Whittle's  voice  was  heard  in  playful 
converse  with  the  baby,  and  the  little  stairs  creaked  under  her 
heavy  foot. 

*  Is  that  woman  still  here  ? '  exclaimed  Peter  angrily.  *  Give 
me  some  food  to  take  out  with  me — I  can't  face  her — get  rid  of 
her  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

Prue  gave  him  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  he  went  out,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him,  still  too  much  absorbed  in  the  tumult  of  his 
own  thoughts  to  take  note  of  his  wife's  face. 

It  was  quite  late  when  he  returned,  looking  even  more  haggard 

•  and  wild-eyed  than  before.    Prue  set  food  before  him,  and  herself 

made  a  pretence  of  eating ;  not  a  word  was  exchanged  between  the 

two,  and  when  the  meal  was  over  he  rose  and  took  down  his  gun 

from  the  rack. 

'  You  are  going  out  again  ? '  said  Prue. 

'  Yes — I  dare  say  I  shall  be  away  most  of  the  night.' 

'  You  will  tire  yourself  out.' 

*  That's  what  I  want  to  do.' 

He  was  about  to  leave  her  when  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
sleeve. 

'  Peter,  am  I  no  good  to  you  at  all  ?  You  promised  that  you 
would  come  to  me  when  you  were  in  trouble.' 

'  Oh,  leave  me  alone,  child ! '  he  cried,  shaking  her  off  im- 
patiently. '  One  can't  talk  of  such  trouble  as  this.  Godfrey's  to 
be  buried  to-morrow — and  the  last  time  I  saw  his  face  was  on  our 
wedding-day.' 

A  spasm  crossed  his  own  face  at  the  recollection.    Prue,  too, 
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remembered  (Godfrey's  look,  and  divined  that  the  mere  sight  of 
her  was  a  reproach  to  her  husband.  She  shrank  away  without 
another  word,  and  again  he  left  her  with  never  a  backwturd  look. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PETER  SUPS  SORROW. 


It  waa  broad  day  when  Peter  returned  home,  so  weary  that  he 
could  scarce  drag  hijnself  across  his  threshold.  The  fire  was 
burning  brightly  as  usual,  the  kettle  singing  on  the  hob,  the  break- 
fast-table spread,  but  Prue  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Peter  wondered  vaguely  at  her  absence,  but  was  too  tired  in 
body,  too  heavy  in  mind  to  call  her.  He  dropped  into  his  arm- 
chair, helped  himself  to  some  bread  and  a  slice  of  the  bacon  that 
was  keeping  hot  before  the  fire,  ate  a  mouthful  or  two,  and  fell 
asleep.  The  exhaustion  ensuing  from  prolonged  strain  of  both 
body  and  mind  often  results  in  such  slumber  as  this — a  heavy, 
miserable  suspension  of  sense  and  motion  as  far  removed  from 
restfulness  as  that  laughter  which  is  likened  to  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot  from  genuine  and  wholesome  mirth. 

It  was  midday  when  he  awoke  ;  the  crumbling  embers  winked 
but  faintly  in  the  sunlight  which  flooded  the  room. 

Instantly  the  thought  flashed  into  his  mind  keen  as  a  knife- 
blade.  Noon  !  Godfrey  must  be  buried  by  this  time,  and  he  had 
not  been  there. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose,  actuated  by  some  senseless 
impulse  of  flight  from  the  pain  which  he  carried  within ;  and  his 
eyes  fell  upon  a  white  object  propped  up  against  the  teapot.  It 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  himself  in  Prue's  hand. 

He  took  it  up,  and  held  it  for  a  moment,  the  presentiment  of  evil 
strong  upon  him.  The  house  was  very  still ;  a  scared  glance  at 
the  table  revealed  that  it  was  laid  for  one. 

He  tore  open  the  note  at  last,  with  trembling  fingers,  and  saw 
that  it  was  brief. 

*My  dear  husband,'  wrote  Prue,  'you  have  been  very  kind 
to  me,  but  I  am  afraid  our  marriage  has  been  a  mistake.  I  am 
going  home  to  father  and  mother  for  the  present.  Later  on  God 
will  show  me  what  to  do.  There's  no  use  in  coming  after  me,  for 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  back.    Now  I  ask  you  as  a  last 
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request  to  go  to  your  brother's  funeral.  It  will  perhaps  make  up 
a  little  for  the  grief  our  marriage  caused  him.  You  will  be  in  time 
if  you  start  at  once  on  getting  this.  Good-bye,  dear  Peter,  God 
bless  you. — Your  wife,  Prue.' 

The  blood  which  had  ebbed  to  Peter's  heart  on  reading  the 
first  words  of  this  missive  now  rushed  back  again  with  overwhelm- 
ing force,  making  his  face  bum  and  his  head  swim.  For  a  few 
moments  he  was  shaken  by  an  anger  of  which  he  had  not  thought 
himself  capable.  How  dared  she  ?  How  dared  she  leave  him  like 
this,  without  a  hint  of  warning,  and  at  such  a  moment  ?  He 
uttered  a  frenzied  laugh  as  his  eyes  reverted  to  the  letter. 

'  I  ask  you,  as  a  last  request,  to  go  to  your  brother's  funeral. 
.  .  .  You  will  be  in  time  if  you  start  at  once  on  getting  this.' 

It  was  Prue  who  had  written  these  words.  Little,  timid, 
jdelding  Prue,  who  had  never  hitherto  ventured  even  in  thought 
to  impose  her  will  on  him.  Now  she  had  taken  her  life  into  her 
own  hands,  she  had  left  him  alone  in  his  heavy  trouble,  setting 
down  her  last  behests  for  his  guidance. 

He  laughed  again.    In  her  new-found  wisdom  she  had  laid 
her  plans  to  a  nicety.    She  had  counted  on  his  returning  as  usual 
before  dawn.    She  had  placed  her  letter  where,  as  she  imagined 
it  must  at  once  meet  his  eye.    She  had  not  reckoned  on  his  re- 
maining out  so  long  or  falling  a  prey  to  that  ill-timed  slumber. 

And  now  Godfrey  was  already  buried,  and  between  Peter  and 
his  mother  yawned  a  gulf  more  impassable  than  ever.  Even  if 
she  coidd  have  brought  herself  to  forgive  everything  else,  she  could 
never  overlook  the  slight  to  his  dead  brother. 

Godfrey  was  buried,  his  mother  irrevocably  estranged,  and 
Prue  gone. 

All  at  once,  in  the  very  white  heat  of  his  wrath,  his  mental 
vision  conjured  up  the  likeness  of  the  little  figure  wandering  through 
the  darkness,  threading  its  way  amid  the  trees,  the  lantern  wavering 
in  its  hand.  Thus  had  Prue  come  to  look  for  him  on  New  Year's 
Eve — that  unforgettable  night  when  he  had  told  her  that  she 
was  his  only  comfort,  and  she  had  assured  him  that  she  would 
die  for  him  '  every  moment  of  the  day.'  Oh,  Prue !  Oh,  little 
Prue! 

His  passion  left  him  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  and  he  clutched 
hold  of  the  chair-back,  trembling  throughout  his  whole  strong 
frame.  Coidd  it  be  true — could  little  Prue  have  really  left  him  of 
her  own  accord,  and  with  the  determination  never  to  return  ? 
She  said  so,  resolutely  enough ;  the  words  seemed  burnt  into  his 
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brain  :  '  I  have  made  up  my  mind  never  to  go  back.  I  am  afraid 
our  marriage  has  been  a  mistake.' 

How  could  she  find  it  in  her  heart  to  pen  them !  Had  she 
forgotten  all  that  had  passed — the  tender  intimacy,  the  sacred  confi- 
dences, that  winter's  evening  when  she  had  slumbered  on  the  hearth 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  that  spring  day  in  the  firwood  ? 

Only  last  night  how  she  had  clung  to  him  :  '  Am  I  no  good  to 
you  at  all  ?  You  promised  you  would  come  to  me  when  you  were 
in  trouble.' 

How  pleading  had  been  her  face !  and  he  had  shaken  her  off 
with  rough  words.    It  was  then,  no  doubt,  that  her  love  had  died. 

^  Our  marriage  has  been  a  mistake.' 

How  could  he  blame  her  ?  It  was  he  himself  who  had  murdered 
her  love  I 

With  a  groan  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

He  never  afterwards  knew  how  long  he  remained  thus,  sunk  in 
a  kind  of  lethargy  of  despair — his  wretchedness  being  so  profound 
as  to  make  him  unconscious  of  all  save  itself — but  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  when  he  was  roused  by  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
Mrs.  Meadway  stood  by  his  side. 

Peter  staggered  to  his  feet,  turning  upon  her  a  face  scarcely 
recognisable  in  its  resentful  misery. 

*  What  do  you  come  for  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Dear,  to  be  sure,  Peter,  I  don't  wonder  you  be  upset.  Who'd 
ever  ha'  thought  o'  Prudentia  traipsin'  off  from  ye  like  this  ?  'Tis 
the  trouble  comin'  so  sudden  what  have  turned  her  poor  brain  a 
little,  in  her  delicate  state.  But  don't  ye  take  on,  Peter,  my 
dear' — Mrs.  Meadway  was  unwontedly  affectionate  in  her  sym- 
pathy— '  'tis  what  must  be  looked  for  at  such  times  as  these. 
Young  wives,  there  !  they  do  often  take  again  their  lovin'  husbands 
same  as  she've  a-done.' 

'  She  has  turned  against  me  ?  '  said  Peter,  his  stiff  lips  forming 
the  words  with  difficulty. 

'  E — es,'  agreed  Mrs.  Meadway,  dropping  into  a  chair,  *  it  do 
seem  so.  There,  I  daren't  so  much  as  mention  your  name.  She 
do  begin  a-cryin'  and  a-shakin'.  "  Oh,  mother,  don't !  "  she  do  say ; 
all  of  a  tremble  she  do  get.  Yet,  as  I  says  to  Meadway,  it  bain't 
very  likely  as  ye'd  ever  do  anything  to  her.' 

'  Do  anything  to  her  ?  '  repeated  Peter  stupidly ;  then  as  a 
light  dawned  on  him,  '  Ill-use  her,  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Meadway  nodded. 
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*  Well,  there's  some  men,'  she  observed,  *  as  bain't  so  very 
particular  when  they've  had  a  drop  too  much,  but  you  was  never 
a  man  to  be  drinky ' 

'Did  Prue  give  you  to  understand  that  I  had  been  cruel  to 
her  ?  '  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he  could  command  his  voice. 

*  Oh,  dear  no,  Mr.  Peter ;  nothin'  o'  the  kind.  Headway  was 
a  bit  puzzled-like,  seein'  the  maid  so  upset,  and  not  able  to  bear 
the  very  sound  of  your  name,  so  to  speak.  But,  as  I  did  tell  en, 
'tis  her  state — some  gets  took  that  way  when  they  be  expectin*. 
There,  ye'U  never  believe  it,  but  I  reg'lar  turned  again  Headway 
myself  when  Prue  was  on  the  road.  The  things  I  did  use  to  say 
to  en — positive  insultin'  they  was.  "  Meadway,"  I  did  tell  en 
once,  "  your  beard  be  like  nothin'  but  a  scrubbin'-brush."  Poor 
Meadway  was  so  hurt  in  his  feelings  he  wouldn't  speak  to  me  for 
near  a  week  arterwards.' 

Peter  was  not  so  much  consoled  as  might  have  been  expected 
by  this  anecdote ;  he  began  to  stride  up  and  down,  his  head  sunk 
upon  his  breast,  his  hands  clenched  so  tightly  that  the  nails  well- 
nigh  pierced  the  flesh. 

Mrs.  Meadway  slowly  screwed  herself  round  in  her  chair  that 
she  might  obtain  a  better  view  of  him,  and  presently  uttered  a 
groan  of  sympathy. 

*  It  do  pierce  I  to  the  heart  to  see  how  dreadful  you  do  take  on, 
Mr.  Peter,  but  I  wouldn't  really  give  way  like  that.  'Tis  but  a 
passin'  thing,  I  do  assure  'ee.  Bless  ye,  she'll  be  all  right  so  soon 
as  dear  baby  do  come.  It  be  due  in  November,  bain't  it  ?  E — es, 
November,  I  think.  Well,  there  bain't  so  very  long  to  wait,  be 
there  ?  An'  it's  better  she  should  turn  a  bit  funny  before  nor 
arter.  There,  I  did  know  a  sweet  young  mother  what  went  and 
drownded  her  innicent  baby  when  it  were  but  three-week  old — 
didn't  know  what  she  were  a-doin',  poor  soid,  an*  very  nigh  broke 
her  heart  when  she  come  to  herself.  'Tis  a  well-known  thing  as  a 
young  'ooman  does  often  get  took  that  way  arter  the  event — 'tis 
much  better  as  it  has  fell  out  now.  Prue  will  be  all  right,  you'll 
see,  my  dear,  an'  glad  to  welcome  ye  when  all's  over;  but  Meadway 
an'  me  was  a-sayin'  'twould  be  best  to  give  her  her  own  way  till 
then,  an'  to  let  her  bide  wi'  us.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  said  her  son-in-law,  as  she  paused  for  breath ; 
*  I  won't  ask  her  to  come  back.' 

*  N — n — no,'  said  Mrs.  Meadway,  gazing  at  him  askance,  *  to 
be  sure.  'Tis  very  kind  on  your  part,  for  you  must  be  terr'ble 
put  about  ai'out  her.' 
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'  Oh,  I  can  manage/  he  returned  with  something  ahnost  like  a 
laugh. 

'E — es,'  agreed  his  mother-in-law,  still  in  the  same  dubious 
tone,  '  e — es ;  then  we  mid  reckon  as  that  be  settled.' 

*  Quite  settled,'  said  Peter,  gazing  at  her  for  a  moment  with 
his  dull  eyes.  What  was  it  Prue  had  said  ?  '  Later  on  God  will 
show  me  what  to  do.' 

Later  on — after  the  birth  of  the  child — the  child  that  was  his  as 
well  as  hers.  Was  he,  the  father,  to  have  no  claim  ?  Had  he,  in 
alienating  the  mother,  forfeited  all  right  to  the  child  ? 

'  Our  marriage  has  been  a  mistake.  ...  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  never  to  go  back.  .  .  .'  Could  he  find  it  in  his  heart  to  coerce 
her,  she  who  trembled  at  the  sound  of  his  name  ?  Should  he  plead, 
entreat  ?    Of  what  avail  since  love  was  dead  ? 

^  H'm,'  said  Mrs.  Meadway,  clearing  her  throat  in  a  portentous 
manner,  *  there's  one  thing — 'tis  but  a  little  thing  an'  you  was 
always  of  an  open-handed  turn  o'  mind ' 

He  wheeled  towards  her  vaguely. 

Mrs.  Meadway  was  smoothing  down  her  dress  with  an  appear- 
ance of  slight  nervousness,  and  smiling  in  an  ingratiating 
manner. 

'  Meadway  have  a- worked  hard  all  his  life,  an'  he  be  a-gettin' 
on,  d'ye  see,'  she  pursued,  '  and  you,  there !  you  be  young  and 
hearty,  an'  eamin'  very  good  wage.' 

Peter  stared  at  the  apparently  irrelevant  statement. 

'  Prue'll  be  a  matter  o'  ten  or  eleven  weeks  wi'  us,  I  d'  'low,' 
she  went  on.  '  'Twill  be  a  great  expense,  Mr.  Peter,  more  partic'lar 
at  such  a  time.' 

*  But  I  will,  of  course,  be  answerable  for  that,'  cried  he,  his  face 
lighting  up  all  at  once.  '  You  must  have  some  money  in  hand  to 
start  with,  and  I'll  make  you  a  regular  weekly  allowance.' 

He  was  all  eagerness  now,  and  even  as  he  spoke  began  to  fimible 
in  the  drawers  of  the  dresser  for  his  money-box. 

^  I  knew  that  would  be  all  right,'  responded  Mrs.  Meadway* 
much  gratified.  '  As  I  did  say  to  father,  "  I  be  so  sure  as  anything 
as  Mr.  Peter  'ud  feel  himself  insulted  if  we  was  put  to  any  loss 
along  o'  this  'ere  maggot  o'  Prue's."  We'd  best  not  tell  Prue,  ye 
know.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  agreed  Peter,  his  face  falling  again,  '  no,  don't  tell 
Prue ;  she  mightn't  like  it.' 

'  Well,  'tis  this  way,'  said  the  mother,  pursing  up  her  lips. 
*  I  didn't  mention  to  Prue  as  I  were  a-comin' — no,  I  didn't  or  she 
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mid  ha'  got  into  a  reg'lar  state.  This  'ere  little  talk  had  better  be 
kept  confidential.' 

'  You'll  let  me  know  how  she  goes  on,'  said  Peter  presently,  as 
Mrs.  Meadway,  having  with  many  expressions  of  satisfaction 
pocketed  the  money,  rose  to  her  feet. 

'  I'll  let  ye  know,'  she  returned,  '  once  a  week  reg'lar.' 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of  her  visit,  she  turned  to 
depart,  announcing  that  the  trap  was  waiting  for  her  outside  the 
wood ;  but  as  she  crossed  the  room  she  again  came  to  a  stand- 
still, casting  a  hesitating  glance  at  her  son-in-law. 

'  Ye'll  be  terrible  put  about  I'm  afeard,  Peter,  my  dear.  How- 
ever will  ye  manage  ?  Ye'U  have  to  get  somebody  to  clean  up  for 
ye.    Bain't  there  some  woman  who  could ' 

'  m  not  have  any  other  woman  here ! '  exclaimed  Peter  with 
such  sudden  violence  that  Mrs.  Meadway  deemed  it  wiser  to  make 
her  exit  without  further  delay. 

But  Peter  remained  staring  stupidly  before  him,  shaking  as 
though  he  were  cold. 

Prue  had  turned  against  him.  Prue  wept  and  trembled  at  the 
very  sound  of  his  name.    Oh,  love  was  dead  indeed ! 


(To  he  concluded.) 
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The  Making  of  a  Government. 


MACAULAY,  writing  to  his  sister  Hannah  on  December  19, 
1845,  says :  ^  It  is  an  odd  thing  to  see  a  Ministry  making. 
I  never  witnessed  the  process  before.  Lord  John  Russell  has  been 
all  day  in  his  inner  Ubrary.  His  antechamber  has  been  filled  with 
comers  and  goers,  some  talking  in  knots,  some  writing  notes  at 
tables.  Every  five  minutes  somebody  is  called  into  the  inner 
room.  As  the  people  who  have  been  closeted  come  out,  the  cry  of 
the  whole  body  of  expectants  is,  "  What  are  you  ?  "  I  was  sum- 
moned almost  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  and  found  Lord  Auckland  and 
Lord  Clarendon  sitting  with  Lord  John.  After  some  talk  about 
other  matters.  Lord  John  told  me  that  he  had  been  trying  to  ascer- 
tain my  wishes,  and  that  he  found  I  wanted  leisure  and  quiet  more 
than  salary  and  business.  Labouchere  had  told  him  this.  He 
therefore  offered  me  the  Pay  Office,  one  of  the  three  places  which, 
as  I  have  told  you,  I  should  prefer.    I  at  once  accepted  it.' 

But  this  Ministry  was  fated  not  to  be  formed.  Both  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston,  two  leading  members  of  the  Whig 
party,  wanted  the  Foreign  Office,  and  neither  would  recognise  a 
superior  claim  in  the  other.  Macaulay,  from  whose  very  Ups 
the  cup  of  office  was  thus  rudely  dashed,  accepted  the  disappoint- 
ment most  philosophically.  Writing  to  his  sister  the  day  after  he 
had  sent  the  other  letter,  he  sajrs :  *  All  is  over.  Late  at  night, 
just  as  I  was  xmdressing,  a  knock  was  given  at  the  door  of  my 
chambers.  A  messenger  had  come  from  Lord  John  with  a  short 
note.  The  quarrel  between  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston  had 
inade  it  impossible  to  form  a  Ministry.  I  went  to  bed  and  slept 
sound.' 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  interesting  process  of  making  a 
Government,  the  first  question  that  arises  is.  What  is  the  chief 
test  of  a  man's  capacity  for  office  ?  Under  our  Constitution,  with 
its  free  and  unfettered  Parliament,  of  which  the  Ministers  must  be 
members,  a  deUbetative  assembly  where  everything  is  made  the 
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subject  of  talk,  talk,  talk,  and  provided  with  a  Reporters'  Cralleiy 
for  the  dissemination  of  its  debates  through  the  Press,  it  is  inevit- 
able that  a  man's  fitness  for  a  post  in  the  Administration  should 
be  decided  mainly  by  his  gift  of  speech.  It  must  often  prove  a 
false  standard  of  judgment.  GUbness  of  tongue  is  certainly  not  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  discharge  of  the  important  adminis- 
trative duties  of  government.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  tiie 
ready  talker  with  but  little  practical  experience  of  affairs  has  a 
better  chance  of  a  portfolio  than  the  man  of  trained  business 
capacity  who  is  tongue-tied.  Perhaps  debaters  are  more  useful 
in  an  Administration  than  business  men.  A  story  is  told  of  Disraeli 
which  certainly  points  to  that  conclusion.  Once,  when  forming  a 
Government,  he  offered  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a  man  who  wanted 
the  Local  Grovemment  Board,  as  he  was  better  acquainted  witii 
the  municipal  affairs  of  the  country  than  its  commerce.  *It 
doesn't  matter,'  said  Disraeli ;  ^  I  suppose  you  know  as  much  about 
trade  as  Blank,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  knows  about 
ships.'  After  all,  perhaps,  it  is  a  thing  of  no  great  concern.  Are 
there  not  capable  permanent  officials  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  administrative  details  ? 
The  simple  task  of  the  Minister,  as  he  sits  behind  the  scenes  in  an 
office  at  Whitehall,  is  to  see  that  things  are  done  in  harmony  witii 
the  political  policy  of  his  party.  What  seems  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  an  Administration  \&  that  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  open  as  they  are  to  the  gaze  of  the  country,  it  should 
have  at  its  service  a  number  of  able  debaters.  The  measures  of 
the  Grovemment  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  and  accordingly  the  most  successful  Minister  is  he 
whose  readiness  in  debate,  whose  gift  of  clear  and  forcible  exposi- 
tion of  party  principles,  enables  him  convincingly  to  expound  and 
defend  these  measures. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  General  Election  has  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, and  a  new  Administration  is  called  to  the  service  of  the 
country,  selection  for  office  is  restricted  to  those  who  have  won 
distinction  as  debaters  in  Opposition.  On  the  benches  to  the  left 
of  Mr.  Speaker  are  numbers  of  young  men  ambitious  of  office, 
eagerly  pushing  themselves  to  the  front  on  that  conspicuous  field 
of  political  activity,  xmder  the  eyes  of  the  Reporters'  Gallery,  most 
constant  in  their  attendance,  ever  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  at  once  for  their  party  and  their  own  reputation,  in 
the  hope  that  in  the  day  of  victory  they  shall  have  the  natural 
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reward  for  their  services.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  taDdng 
brilliantly  upon  any  subject.  These  aspire  to  be  Secretaries  of 
State.  Others,  not  so  remarkable  for  general  ability  or  so  glib  of 
tongue,  confine  themselves  to  particular  departments  of  adminis- 
tration. It  is  the  endeavour  of  each  to  obtain  a  mastery  of  the 
business  details  of  some  special  office — ^Foreign,  Home,  Treasury, 
Colonial,  Army,  Navy,  Post  Office,  Trade,  or  Agriculture — ^looking 
for  an  Under-Secretaryship,  in  the  expectation  of  ultimately  attain- 
ing, after  some  years  of  diligent  and  capable  service,  to  Cabinet 
rank.  Yet  the  quaUties  needed  for  success  in  office  are  often 
entirely  different  from  those  that  bring  fame  and  renown  in  Opposi- 
tion. Gladstone  said  of  Robert  Lowe,  whom  he  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  his  first  Administration,  on  the  strength  of 
the  reputation  which  that  slashing  debater  had  made  in  Opposition, 
that  he  was  ^  splendid  in  attack,  but  most  weak  in  defence ' ;  that 
he  was  ^  capable  of  tearing  anjrthing  to  pieces,  but  of  constructing 
nothing.'  But  it  is  only  after  the  brilliant  swashbuckler  of  Opposi- 
tion has  been  tried  in  office  that  his  incapacity  and  weakness  in  the 
true  gifts  of  statesmanship  are  discovered. 

Besides  the  pushful  young  men  in  the  ranks  on  the  back  benches, 
with  their  aboxmding  sense  of  life  and  virility,  there  are  the  placid, 
steady-going  veterans  on  the  front  Opi>06ition  bench  who  have 
already  won  their  spurs,  the  survivors  of  the  office-holders  when 
the  party  was  last  in  power.  Many  of  them  are  men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  party,  men  with  wrinkled  faces 
and  bald  heads  and  stooped  forms ;  but  their  interest  in  public 
affairs  has  not  in  the  least  abated,  and  they  are  still  eager  to  return 
to  office.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  weighty  responsibility  of 
office  is  a  burden  to  be  avoided  rather  than  coveted  by  the  well- 
to-do  old — ^the  world  has  such  pleasant  delights,  apart  from  poUtics, 
with  which  they  might  occupy  the  leisure  of  the  close  of  their  day. 
3ut  that  is  an  idle  supposition.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  to  which  election  was  for  life,  there  was  a  special  law  provid- 
ing that  no  senator  over  sixiy  should  be  summoned  to  its  meetings. 
Did  any  Roman  ever  willingly  acquiesce  in  it  except  the  physically 
incapable  ?  In  modem  England  human  nature  is  exactly  what 
it  was  in  ancient  Rome.  The  grievance  of  the  publicist  approaching 
seventy  would  be,  not  that  he  should  be  dragged  from  seclusion  and 
quiet  to  sit  for  hours  of  a  morning  in  an  office  at  Whitehall,  reading 
docimients,  and  attend  at  the  House  of  Commons  tiU  late  at 
night,  but  that,  with  his  craving  for  public  life  still  unsatisfied — 
for  once  tasted  its  spell  for  ever  lasts — he  should  be  set  aside  in 
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the  distribution  of  offices  which  follows  his   party's  triumph  at 
the  polls. 

These  are  the  two  classes — the  old  but  the  tried,  the  able  but 
the  untrained  young — ^from  which  the  Prime  Minister  draws  the 
members  of  his  Administration.  He  is  not  entirely  unfettered  in 
his  choice.  It  is  not  open  to  him  merely  to  sit  down  in  his  study 
and,  surveying  the  various  capacities  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  his  party  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  select  those  who  have 
proved  themselves  possessed  of  the  quaUties  of  character,  ability, 
and  training  most  essential  to  success  in  office.  His  task  it  is  to 
satisfy  as  far  as  possible  claims  for  office  as  confficting  as  they  are 
urgent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  his  Administration  that 
weight  and  authority  which  is  necessary  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  country.  Gladstone,  who  formed  no  fewer  than  four  Admink- 
tratiohs — ^an  almost  unprecedented  record  in  constitutional  history 
— ^used  to  draw  up  on  sUps  of  paper  a  hst  of  the  various  offices, 
placing  opposite  each,  as  alternatives,  the  names  of  three  or  four 
more  or  less  eligible  men,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  sifting,  arriving 
at  the  definite  list.  But  this  method,  which,  no  doubt,  most 
Prime  Ministers  adopt,  is  not  at  all  the  simple  matter  it  looks.  It 
has  to  be  followed  out  with  exceeding  care  and  circumspection. 
For  every  post  in  the  Ministry  there  are  at  least  three  or  four 
claimants,  all  of  them  influential  members  of  the  party,  old  or 
young,  each  of  whom  thinks  the  office  on  which  he  has  his  eye 
ought  to  be  his  by  every  title  of  personal  fitness  and  of  services 
rendered  to  the  party.  To  adjust  these  rival  claims  is,  as  I  have 
said,  no  easy  task  for  the  Prime  Minister.  Some  of  the  office- 
seekers,  those  especially  who  feel  their  chances  are  small,  insist 
upon  personal  interviews,  in  order  to  set  forth  their  pretensions 
fully  and  unanswerably,  and  the  serious  loss  the  nation  should 
suffer  were  it  not  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  services.  Every 
post  brings  shoals  of  letters  from  members  of  Parliament  and 
leading  party  men  in  the  country,  strongly  urging  the  appointment 
of  this  one  or  that  to  a  post  in  tiiie  Minist^,  or  his  inclusion  in  tiie 
Cabinet. 

Another  important  consideration  of  which  the  Prime  Minister 
is  obliged  to  take  heed  is  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  offices  of 
the  Administration  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  be  in  the 
representative  Chamber,  as  the  hereditary  legislators  have  no 
control  over  taxi^tion.  The  holders  of  all  the  other  prominent 
offices  may  be  in  one  House  or  the  other,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
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thinks  most  conyenient.  But  it  has  now  become  a  role,  from  which 
probably  there  will  never  be  a  departure,  of  placmg  the  Home 
Secretary — the  Minister  whose  department  comes  most  closely 
into  touch  with  the  ordinary  life  of  the  citizen — in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  giving  the  Foreign  Secretary — ^the  Minister  whose 
duties  are  most  delicate  and  responsible — the  greater  Parliamentary 
freedom  and  leisure  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Balfour  declared 
in  the  House 'of  Commons,  during  the  Session  of  1905,  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  would  never  again  be  seen  in  the  Lower  Chamber 
unless  the  House  was  prepared  deliberately  to  release  him  from 
the  ordinary  obligations  of  a  member.  ^  Because,  if  you  ask  him,' 
continued  the  Prime  Minister,  *  to  come  down  at  two  o'clock,  or  a 
quarter-past,  to  answer  questions,  or  when  his  own  office  is  under 
discussion ;  if  you  require  him  to  come  down,  as  my  right  hon. 
friends  are  required  to  come  down,  whenever  there  is  a  Qovemment 
division  or  an  important  Government  debate ;  if  you  require  him 
to  be  here  throughout  the  whole  afternoon,  to  come  again,  if 
need  be,  at  nine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
such  an  office  as  the  Foreign  Office,  he  cannot  do  it.  I  respect* 
fully  say  it  with  full  knowledge  both  of  what  the  House  of 
Commons  requires  and  what  is  required  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.' 

The  other  Secretaries  of, State  may  be  in  either  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  in  whatever  Chamber  the 
Secretary  may  be,  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  same  department 
must  be  in  the  other.  There  are,  moreover,  two  offices  in  the 
Government  for  which  Roman  Catholics  are  ineligible — the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  England  and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Lreland. 
Li  1891  Gladstone  brought  in  a  Bill  'for  the  removal  of  the 
religious  disabiUties  of  Roman  Cathohcs  to  hold  the  offices  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.'  It  was 
opposed  by  the  Unionist  Government  then  in  power,  and  was 
defeated  by  266  votes  to  223.  It  was  known  as  '  The  Ripon  and 
Russell  Relief  Bill,'  as  it  was  well  understood  that  if  the  Bill  were 
carried  Gladstone  on  his  return  to  office  intended  to  make  Lord 
Ripon  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England. 

The  process  by  which  the  Government  is  formed  is,  constitu- 
tionally, most  interesting ;  but  even  in  the  best  of  circumstances, 
and  apart  alt(^ether  from  the  limitations  to  his  unfettered  choice 
which  I  have  set  out,  it  must  indeed  be  harassing  to  the  Prime 
Minister.    If  his  power  and  influence  are  great,  so  are  his  embarrass- 
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ments  and  difficulties.  ^  Lord  Grey  is  in  a  dreadful  state  of  anxiety 
and  annoyance ;  thinks  he  shall  break  down  under  his  load/  wrote 
Lord  Tavistock  to  his  brother,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1830,  during 
the  making  of  the  first  Reform  Administration.  Disraeli,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March  1873,  described  the  constitution 
of  a  new  Government  as  '  a  work  of  great  time,  great  labour,  and 
of  great  responsibility ' ;  and  the  task  had  to  be  dischai^ed  solely 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  '  It  is  a  duty  which  can  be  delegated  to  no 
one  else,'  he  said.  '  AU  the  correspondence  and  all  the  interviews 
must  be  conducted  by  himself,  and,  without  dwelling  on  the  sei^e 
of  responsibility  involved,  the  perception  of  fitness  requunte,  and 
the  severe  impartiality  necessary  in  deciding  on  contending  daimB, 
the  mere  physical  effort  is  not  slight.'  The  only  Prime  Minister, 
perhaps,  who  approached  the  task  of  making  an  Administration 
with  a  sense  of  gaiety  and  irresponsibility  was  Lord  Palmerston. 
He  had  the  engaging  weakness  of  putting  all  his  square  men  in  the 
round  holes,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  which  some- 
times followed  was  to  him  only  a  fresh  source  of  laughter.  '  Ah, 
ha ! '  he  would  cry,  '  what  a  delightful  comedy  of  errors ! '  Glad- 
stone, while  revelling  in  the  power  and  authority  of  the  position, 
was  deeply  impressed  also  by  its  gravity  and  solemnity.  He 
writes  in  his  diary,  January  29,  1886 :  '  At  a  quarter  after  mid- 
night in  came  Sir  H.  Ponsonby  with  verbal  commtmication  from 
her  Majesty,  which  I  at  once  accepted.'  It  was  the  conmiand  to 
form  his  third  Administration — that  which  came  quiddy  to  grief  on 
the  question  of  Home  Rule.  Next  day,  Saturday,  was  spent  by 
Gladstone  in  consultation  with  his  principal  colleagues.  After 
Church  on  Sunday,  from  one  o'clock  till  eight,  political  bumness 
engrossed  his  attention.  '  At  night  came  a  painful  and  harassing 
succession  of  letters,'  he  writes,  '  and  my  sleep  for  once  gave  way ; 
yet  for  the  soul  it  was  profitable,  driving  me  to  the  hope  that  tiie 
strength  of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  my  weakness.'  Next 
morning  he  went  down  to  Osborne  to  attend  Queen  Victoria,  had  two 
audiences  with  her  Majesty,  an  hour  and  a  half  in  all,  and  in  the 
evening  returned  to  London.  He  writes  in  his  diary  the  following 
day :  *  I  kissed  hands,  and  am  thereby  Prime  Minister  for  the 
third  time.     But,  as  I  trust,  for  a  brief  time  only — Slept  well. 

b.q: 

Mr.  John  Morley,  summarising  the  correspondence  which 
Gladstone  received  while  he  was  engaged  in  forming  one  of  his 
Administrations,  writes:  ^One  admirable  man  with  intrepid 
ndiveii  proposed  himself  for  the  Cabinet,  but  was  not  admitted ; 
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another  no  less  admirable  was  pressed  to  enter,  but  felt  that  he 
could  be  more  useful  as  an  independent  member,  and  declined — 
an  honourable  transaction,  repeated  by  the  same  person  on  more 
than  one  occasion  later.  To  one  excellent  member  of  his  former 
Cabinet  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  the  Chairmanship  of  Com- 
mittees, and  it  was  with  some  tartness  refused.  Another  equally 
excellent  member  of  the  old  Administration  he  endeavoured  to 
plant  out  in  the  Viceregal  Lodge  in  Dublin,  without  the  Cabinet, 
but  in  vain.  To  a  third  he  proposed  the  Indian  Viceroyalty,  and 
received  an  answer  that  left  him  **  stunned  and  out  of  breath."  ' 

It  is  also  interesting  to  study  the  varied  feeliiogs  with  which 
pohticians  have  received  the  offer  of  office.  '  Dear  Henry,'  wrote 
Robert  Lowe  in  a  brief,  laconic  note  to  his  brother  in  December 
1868,  '  I  am  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  everything  to  learn. 
Yours  affectionately.'  It  was  the  surprise  appointment  of  Glad- 
stone's first  Administration,  for  Lowe  had  previously  shown  but 
little  interest  in  finance.  His  administration  of  the  office  soon 
ended  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  impose  a  tax  on  matches.  In 
another  letter  to  a  friend  Lowe  said :  '  I  have  this  day  accepted 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Gladstone's  Government. 
I  am  almost  angry  with  myself  for  not  being  more  pleased.  One 
gets  these  things,  but  gets  them  too  late.  Ten  years  ago  I  should 
have  been  very  differentiy  affected.  However,  it  is  something  to 
have  done  what  I  said  I  would  do.'  It  was  a  curious  frame  of 
mind  in  which  to  enter  upon  a  great  office.  He  had  said  he  would 
be  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  thing  had  come  to  pass.  That  was 
aU. 

That  eminent  lawyer,  John  Duke  Coleridge,  returned  home 
from  a  concert  on  the  night  of  December  4,  1868,  to  find — as  he 
records  in  his  diary — '  Gladstone's  messenger  waiting  with  an  offer 
of  the  S.G. ;  Collier  to  be  A.G.'  The  letter  of  the  Prime  Minister 
was  written  from  '  11  Carlton  House  Terrace,'  and  marked  ^  Most 
Private.'  *  I  need  not  spend  words,'  said  Gladstone,  '  in  assuring 
you  that  I  anticipate  great  advantage  to  the  new  Government 
from  your  most  valuable  aid,  and  that  I  look  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  relations  which  will,  I  hope,  be  established  between 
us.'  Coleridge  sent  the  messenger  back  with  a  note  refusing  the 
post  absolutely.  He  doubted  whether  he  could  serve  with  satis- 
faction imder  the  Attomey-Gteneral,  Sir  Robert  CoUier.  '  I  know 
well,'  he  wrote,  *  that  a  man  who  once  puts  office  by  puts  it  by 
probably  for  ever ;  and  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  send  this  answer 
without  great  regret  and  a  considerable  struggle.    But  I  am  sure 
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it  is  my  duty  to  do  it.'  Next  morning  Coleridge  received  another 
letter  inviting  him  to  come  to  11  Carlton  House  Terrace.  *  So  I 
had  to  go  to  him,'  Coleridge  writes  on  December  5.  '  He  was  most 
kind,  and  urged  me  to  Accept.'  Two  dajrs  later  he  sajrs  :  '  So  the 
deed  is  done,  and  I  suppose  in  a  few  dajrs  I  shaU  be  Minister.'  On 
Saturday,  December  10,  he  went  down  to  Windsor,  *  with  a  lot  of 
Ministers  coming  in  and  going  out,'  had  luncheon,  saw  the  Queen, 
and  was  knighted.  *  I  could  not  help  it,'  he  adds.  What  chance 
had  his  weak  human  disincUnation  for  office  against  the  working  of 
resistless,  inevitable  Fate  ? 

At  a  Press  Club  dinner  in  London  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  John 
Morley  related  the  circumstances  in  which  he  received  €uid  accepted 
in  1886  the  offer  of  the  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  witii  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  *  It  was  whilst  I  was  writing  a  leading  article 
for  a  certain  periodical,'  said  he,  ^  that  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
illustrious  statesman,  who  was  then  forming  a  Government,  offering 
me  a  post  in  his  Cabinet.'  '  Gentlemen,'  he  added,  amid  the  cheers 
and  the  laughter  of  the  company,  *  so  strong  in  me  was  the  journal- 
istic instinct  that,  after  accepting  the  illustrious  statesman's  offer 
I  went  back  and  finished  that  leading  article.  And  I  can  assure 
you  that  neither  the  granmiar  nor  the  style  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
article  fell  short  of  my  usual  standard.' 

One  of  the  most  humanly  interesting  books  dealing  with  public 
life  in  England  is  JPr om  a  SUmemason^s  Bench  to  the  Treasury  Bench, 
in  which  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  tells  the  story  of  his  career. 
In  1886  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  One  busy 
day  at  his  office  a  letter  was  handed  to  him  by  a  messenger,  and, 
opening  the  envelope,  he  found  the  following  oonmiunication  : 

[Secret.']  21  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W., 

February  5, 1886. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Broadhxtrst, — ^I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
to  you  that  you  should  accept  office  as  Under-Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Home  Department.  Alike  on  private  and  on  pubUc  grounds, 
I  trust  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you  to  accept  this  appointment, 
which  should  remain  strictly  secret  until  your  name  shall  have 
been  laid  before  het  Majesty. 

*  I  remain,  with  much  regard,  sincerely  yours, 

*W.  E.  Gladstone.' 

According  to  custom,  Mr.  Broadhurst  immediately  called  upon 
the  Prime  Minister.    He  said  that  if  it  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  wish 
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that  he  should  join  the  Administration,  he  hoped  it  woidd  be  in 
some  capacity  less  important  than  that  of  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Home  Office.  But  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  listen  to  any 
objections  to  the  offer.  *I'll  answer  for  you  myself,'  said  he, 
plajrfully.  ^You  must  prepare  at  once  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office.'  Mr.  Broadhurst  adds  :  ^  I  can  honestly  declare  that 
I  left  Mr.  Gladstone's  house  without  any  of  those  feelings  of  exhilara- 
tion and  pleasing  excitement  which  the  gift  of  office  is  generally 
supposed  to  awake  in  the  breast  of  the  poUtician.'  He  Uved  the 
hard  struggle  of  his  early  years  over  again  in  the  next  half-hour. 
*  The  lowly  beginning  of  my  career,'  he  saj^,  *  its  labours  at  the 
forge  and  the  stonemason's  shop ;  the  privations,  the  wanderings, 
and  my  varying  fortunes,  stood  out  in  my  mind's  eye  as  clearly  as 
so  many  living  pictures.  Especially  did  my  memory  recall  the 
months  I  had  spent  working  on  the  very  Oovemment  buildings 
which  I  was  about  to  enter  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.'  He  deplored 
the  loss  which  the  lack  of  education  in  his  early  days  involved,  and 
visions  of  &ilure  and  humiliation  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties, 
in  consequence,  tormented  him. 

It  is  probably  as  annoying  to  an  expectant  Minister  to  be 
offered  what  he  regards  as  an  inferior  post  as  to  be  entirely  ignored. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  December  1834,  offered  Lord  Ashley  (subse- 
quently the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
which  Lord  Ashley,  thinking  it  altogether  beneath  him,  promptly 
refused.  ^  Had  I  not,'  he  writes  in  his  diary,  ^  by  God's  grace  and 
the  study  of  religion  subdued  the  passion  of  my  youth,  I  should 
now  have  been  heart-broken.  Canning,  eight  years  ago,  offered  me, 
as  a  neophyte,  a  seat  at  one  of  the  Boards,  the  first  step  in  a  young 
statesman's  hfe.  If  I  am  not  now  worthy  of  more,  it  is  surely 
better  to  cease  to  be  a  candidate  for  public  honours.  Yet  Peel's 
letter,  so  full  of  flummery,  would  lead  anyone  to  beheve  that  I  was 
a  host  of  excellency.  The  thing  is  a  contradiction.'  However,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  accepted  the  post  subsequently.  He 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  of  more  importance  than  he  at  first 
supposed. 

No  pohtician  had  such  curious  adventures  as  Shaftesbury  as  an 
aspirant  to  office,  and  certainly  no  one  has  confessed  so  freely  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointments.  In  1839  Peel  was  again  engaged 
in  making  a  Government.  Queen  Victoria  had  hardly  been  two 
years  on  the  throne,  and  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Peel 
invited  Lord  Ashley  to  accept  a  post  in  the  Royal  Household, 
urging  that  he  desired  to  have  around  *this  young  woman,  on 
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whose  moral  and  religious  character  depends  the  wel&re  of  milficms 
of  human  beings/  persons  whose  conversation  would  tend  to  her 
moral  improvement.  Lord  Ashley  acknowledges  that  he  was 
^  thunderstruck '  when  he  received  PeeFs  letter,  as  he  had  aspired  to 
a  far  higher  position  than  that,  as  he  says,  of  '  a  mere  Court  puppet.* 
But  in  his  reply  he  said,  somewhat  sarcastically,  that  if  Peel  desired 
it  he  was  willing  to  take  '  the  office  of  chief  scuUion  to  the  Court.' 
However,  this  Administration  was  not  constituted.  It  was  wred^ed 
on  what  is  known  as  '  the  Bedchamber  question.'  As  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  who  was 
most  closely  in  attendance  upon  Queen  Victoria,  was  related  to 
some  of  the  outgoing  Whig  Ministers,  by  whom  she  had  been 
appointed — ^the  office  being  then,  as  now,  pohtical,  and  its  occupant 
being  boimd  to  go  out  on  a  change  of  Gk>vemment.  Peel  insisted 
upon  her  resignation.  The  Queen  refused  to  consent  to  such  a 
course,  as  one  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  and  Peel,  thereupon 
refusing  to  form  an  Administration,  the  Melbourne  Ministry  was 
recalled  to  office. 

Two  years  later  Peel  was  engaged  once  more  in  making  a 
Covemment — this  time  Queen  Victoria  raised  no  objection  to 
the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  being  changed — ^and  again  he  offered 
Lord  Ashley  a  place  in  the  Royal  Household  as  a  man  whose 
morals  were  above  suspicion.  Lord  Ashley  now  beUeved  that 
Peel  simply  wanted  to  muzzle  him,  the  leader  of  the  growing 
humanitarian  movement  for  the  State  r^ulation  of  factories.  He 
refused  the  office.  '  I  told  Peel,'  he  wrote,  '  the  ease  was  altered ; 
the  Court  was  no  longer  the  same  ;  the  Queen  was  two  years  older, 
had  a  child,  and  a  husband  to  take  care  of  her.'  He  discovered 
subsequently,  to  his  deep  mortification,  that  Peel  had  already 
offered  the  post  of  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Household  to  Lord 

(*  the  hero  of  Madame  Grisi,'  as  Ashley  describes  him) ;  and 

that  Lord exclaimed,  '  Thank  God,  my  character  is  too  bad 

for  a  Household  place ! '  Lord  Ashley  argued  that  '  moraUty, 
therefore,  was  not  the  reason  for  putting  me  at  Court.' 

On  January  27,  1855,  the  coaHtion  Gk>vemment  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  Russell  resigned,  being  defeated  on  a 
vote  of  censure  charging  them  with  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Crimean  war.  Lord  Palmerston  received  the  commands  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  form  an  Administration.  He,  too,  desired  to  have  a 
Ministry  of  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  On  February  7  he 
wrote  to  Ashley — now  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  a  Conservative 
— offering  him  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  with 
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a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  That  was  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
Shaftesbury  received  a  brief  note  from  Pahnerston  requesting  him 
to  '  consider  the  offer  as  suspended/  in  consequence  of  unforeseen 
difficulties,  which  it  subsequently  transpired  were  the  claims  of 
the  Liberals  for  a  greater  share  of  place  and  power  in  the  new 
Government.  This  explanation  came  to  Shaftesbury  from  Lady 
Pahnerston.  *  Pahnerston  is  distracted  with  all  the  worry  he  has 
to  go  through/  she  wrote.  Li  a  P.S.  she  added  :  ^  It  is  no  pleasure 
to  form  a  Gktvemment  when  there  are  so  many  unreasonable 
people  to  please,  and  so  many  interested  people  pressing  for  their 
own  gratification  and  vanity,  without  any  regard  to  the  public 
good  or  the  interests  of  the  Gk>vehmient  and  coimtry.'  Shaftesbury 
thus  poured  out  his  virtuously  indignant  soul  on  the  subject  to  his 
son  :  '  The  selfishness,  the  meanness,  the  love  of  place  and  salary, 
the  oblivion  of  the  country,  of  man's  wel&re  and  God's  honour, 
have  never  been  more  striking  and  terrible  than  in  this  crisis. 
These,  added  to  the  singular  conceit  of  all  the  candidates  for  office 
(and  all  have  aspired  to  the  highest),  have  thrown  stumbUng-blocks 
in  Palmerston's  path  at  every  step.  The  greediness  and  vanity 
of  our  place-hunters  have  combined  to  make  each  one  of  them  a 
imion  of  the  vulture  and  the  peacock.' 

Shaftesbury  declares  that  he  had  then  no  decdre  for  place ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  thanksgiving  on 
his  '  escape  from  office '  in  which  he  indulges.  In  March  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Administration  resigned,  and  Pahnerston  again 
offered  Shaftesbury  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
But  Shaftesbury  was  still  reluctant.  ^  I  could  not  satisfy  myself,' 
he  says,  '  that  to  accept  office  was  a  Divine  call.  I  was  satisfied 
that  God  had  called  me  to  labour  among  the  poor.'  However, 
one  morning  he  received  this  note  from  Lady  Pahnerston  : '  Pahner- 
ston is  very  anxious  now  that  you  should  put  on  your  undress 
uniform  and  be  at  the  Palace  a  quarter  before  three,  to  be  sworn 
in.  Pray  do  this,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  repent  it.'  Shaftes- 
bury gave  way  to  these  pleading  entreaties.  The  result  was 
certainly  curious.  ^  I  went  and  dressed,'  he  writes  in  his  diary, 
'  and  then,  while  I  was  waiting  for  the  carriage,  I  went  down  on 
my  knees  and  prayed  for  counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding. 
Then  there  was  someone  at  the  door,  as  I  thought  to  say  that  the 
carriage  was  ready.  But  instead  of  that  a  note,  hurriedly  written 
in  pencil,  was  put  into  my  hand.  It  was  from  Pahnerston — 
"  Don't  go  to  the  Palace." '  Many  would  have  groaned  in  the 
anguish  of  their  souls  over  this  crowning  disappointment.    Shaftes- 
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bury  dedares  he  danced  with  joy.  *  It  was  to  my  mind,*  he  says, 
*  as  distinctly  an  act  of  special  Providence  as  when  the  hand  of 
Abraham  was  stayed  and  Isaac  escaped.' 

Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  in  July  1886,  awaited,  with  hope  and  mis- 
giving alternating  in  his  breast^  a  letter  from  Lord  SaUsbmy — 
then  engaged  in  forming  his  first  Administration — inviting  him 
to  join  the  Cabinet.  As  the  list  of  Ministerial  appointments 
announced  in  the  Press  grew  towards  completion,  and  nothing 
was  heard  from  the  Prime  Minister,  the  fear  grew  upon  him  that 
he  was  about  to  be  shelved.  But  he  had  staunch  friends  at  the 
Carlton  Club,  and  they  took  the  unusual  course  of  addressing  '  a 
round-robin'  to  Lord  Salisbury,  eamestiy  requesting  him  not  to 
forget  *  the  long  and  arduous  services  to  the  party '  of  Henry 
Cecil  Baikes.  A  day  or  two  later  Baikes  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  : 

20  Arlington  Street,  S.W., 
July  28,  1886. 

^My  dear  Baikes, — ^Are  you  disposed  to  join  us  as  Post- 
master-General ?  I  am  very  anxious  to  meet  your  views.  I  wish 
I  was  in  a  position  to  do  so  more  fully.  But  that  is  a  species  of 
regret  which  clogs  me  at  every  step  of  the  arduous  task  in  which 
I  am  engaged.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  are  able  to  persuade 
you  to  associate  yourself  with  us — for  the  present  in  this  office. 

*  BeUeve  me,  yours  very  truly, 

*  Salisbury.' 

Only  the  minor  post  of  Postmaster-(xeneral,  when  he  had 
expected  the  Home  Office,  which  carries  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ! 
But  to  refuse  an  offer  of  office  because  it  does  not  come  up  to  his 
expectations  often  means  the  exclusion  of  the  office-seeker  from 
office  for  ever.  Baikes  accordingly  decided  to  take  the  post  of 
Postmaster-General.  'He  fully  recognised  the  difficulties  of  his 
chiefs  position,'  writes  his  son  and  biographer,  *  and,  of  course, 
was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  he  were  to  refuse  this  office  he 
would  probably  be  throwing  away  the  substance  for  the  shadow, 
and  would  cut  himself  off  from  any  but  a  remote  chance  of  future 
advancement.'  It  is  not  every  pohtidan  who  has  had  an  offer  of 
an  office  which  was  less  than  he  expected  who  can  follow  the 
example  of  Henry  Brougham,  who  contemptuously  tore  up  the 
letter  of  Earl  Grey  offering  him  the  post  of  Attorney-General  in 
the  first  Beform  Administration.  Brougham  wanted  the  Lord 
Chancellorship,  and  would  not  be  put  off  with  anything  else ;  and 
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thougli  Grey  was  reluctant  to  trust  him  in  so  exalted  a  post,  he 
had  his  way,  for  he  was  in  the  strong  position  of  being  indispensable 
to  the  new  Government.  But  Baikes  knew  that  he  could  be  done 
without,  and,  sensible  man,  he  accepted  what  was  offered.  Naturally 
he  was  mortified  that  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  was  carried  off  by  an  entirely  outside  and  unsus- 
pected rival,  Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  who  was  discovered  in  the  Law 
Courts  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

Is  there  anything  more  poignant  in.  the  history  of  the  making 
of  Governments  than  the  entreaty  addressed  by  Benjamin  DisraeU 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1841,  that  he  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
distribution  of  the  offices  in  the  Tory  Administration  which  was 
then  being  formed  ?  Writing  from  Grosvenor  Gate  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1841,  and  addressing  '  Dear  Sir  Robert,'  DisraeU  said  he 
should  not  dwell  upon  his  services  to  the  Tory  party,  though  since 
1834  he  had  fought  four  contests,  expended  large  sums  of  money, 
and  exerted  his  intelligence  to  the  utmost  for  the  propagation  of 
Peel's  poUcy.  He  adds  :  '  But  there  is  one  pecuUarity  in  my 
case  on  which  I  cannot  be  silent.  I  have  had  to  struggle  against 
a  storm  of  poUtical  hate  and  malice  which  few  men  ever  experi- 
enced from  the  moment — at  the  instigation  of  a  member  of  your 
Cabinet — I  enrolled  myself  under  your  banner,  and  I  have  only 
been  sustained  under  these  trials  by  the  conviction  that  the  day 
would  come  when  the  foremost  man  of  this  country  would  pubUcly 
testify  that  he  had  some  respect  for  my  ability  and  my  character.' 

Then,  throwing  all  reserve  aside,  he  ends  his  letter  with  the 
following  outburst  of  genuine  feeUng :  '  I  confess  to  be  unrecog- 
nised at  this  moment  by  you  appears  to  me  to  be  overwhelming, 
and  I  appeal  to  your  own  heart— to  that  justice  and  magnanimity 
which  I  feel  are  your  characteristics — ^to  save  me  from  an  intoler- 
able htuniliation.' 

The  same  post  brought  the  Prime  Minister  a  most  appeaUng 
letter  signed,  '  Mary  Anne  DisraeU,'  addressed  '  Dear  Sir  Robert 
Peel,'  and  marked  ^  Confidential.'  She  begins :  *  I  beg  you  not  to 
be  angry  with  me  for  my  intrusion,  but  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
anxiety.  My  husband's  poUtical  career  is  for  ever  crushed  if  you 
do  not  appreciate  him.  Mr.  DisraeU's  exertions  are  not  unknown 
to  you ;  but  there  is  much  he  has  done  that  you  cannot  be  aware 
of,  though  they  have  no  other  aim  but  to  do  you  honour,  no  wish 
for  recompense  but  your  approbation.' 

Her  husband  had  made  Peel's  opponents  his  personal  enemies, 
she  goes  on;  he  had  stood  four  expensive  elections  since  1834. 
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'  Literature/  she  concludes,  *  he  has  abandoned  for  poUtics.  Do 
not  destroy  all  his  hopes,  and  make  him  feel  his  Ufe  has  been  a 
mistake.' 

Peel's  reply  was  cold  and  formal.  He  regarded  Disraeli  as  a 
political  adventurer,  and  disliked  him  personally.  ^  My  dear  Sir,' 
he  addresses  him,  and,  fastening  on  the  statement  that  Disradi 
had  joined  the  Tory  party  at  the  instigation  of  a  member  of  Peel's 
former  Cabinet,  he  declares  that  no  one  had  ever  got  from  him 
the  slightest  authority  to  make  such  a  communication.  Then  Peel 
gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  him  in 
constituting  the  new  Qovemment : 

'  But,  quite  independently  of  this  consideration,  I  should  have 
been  very  happy,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  to  avail  myself  of  your 
offer  of  service ;  and  your  letter  is  one  of  the  many  I  receive  which 
too  forcibly  impress  upon  me  how  painM  and  invidious  is  the 
duty  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  undertake.  I  am  only 
supported  in  it  by  the  consciousness  that  my  desire  has  been  to  do 
justice. 

^  I  trust,  also,  that  when  candidates  for  ParUamentary  office 
cabnly  reflect  on  my  position,  and  the  appointments  I  have  made — 
when  they  review  the  names  of  those  previously  connected  with 
me  in  pubUc  life  whom  I  have  been  absolutely  compelled  to  ex- 
clude, the  claims  founded  on  acceptance  in  1834  with  the  almost 
hopeless  prospects  of  that  day,  the  claims,  too,  founded  on  new 
party  combinations — I  trust  they  will  then  understand  how  per* 
fectly  insufficient  are  the  means  at  my  disposal  to  meet  the  wishes 
that  are  conveyed  to  me  by  men  whose  co-operation  I  should  be 
proud  to  have  and  whose  qualifications  and  pretensions  for  offioe 
I  do  not  contest.' 

Disraeli,  writing  from  Grosvenor  Gate,  September  8,  1841, 
hastens  to  explain  that  he  never  intended  even  to  suggest,  much 
less  to  say,  that  a  promise  of  official  promotion  had  ever  been 
made  to  him  at  any  time  by  any  member  of  Peel's  Cabinet.  ^  Par- 
liamentary office,'  he  says,  ^diiould  be  the  recognition  of  party 
services  and  ParUamentary  abiUty,  and  as  such  only  was  it  to  me 
an  object  of  ambition.'  He  ends  with  a  dignified  touch  of  pathos : 
'  If  such  a  pledge  had  been  given  me  by  yourself,  and  not  redeemed, 
I  should  have  taken  refuge  in  silence.  Not  to  be  appreciated  may 
be  mortification ;  to  be  baulked  of  a  promised  reward  is  only  a 
vulgar  accident  of  Ufe,  to  be  borne  without  a  murmur.' 

Five  years  passed,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  duties  DisraeU,  from  the  back 
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Ministerial  benches,  made  a  scathing  attack  upon  Peel  and  his 
betrayal  of  the  Tory  party.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  reply,  dis- 
closed to  the  country  the  curious  incidents  of  1841.  ^  It  is  still 
more  surprising,'  said  he,  '  that  if  such  were  the  hon.  gentleman's 
views  of  my  character  he  should  have  been  ready,  as  I  think  he  was, 
to  unite  his  fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thereby  implying  the 
strongest  proof  which  a  public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the 
honour  and  int^rity  of  a  Minister  of  the  Grown.'  DisraeU  rose  at 
once  to  make  a  personal  explanation.  He  denied  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Free  Trade  poUcy  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  inspired 
by  his  disappointment  of  office.  He  was  not  an  appUcant  for 
office  in  1841.  '  I  never  shall — ^it  is  totally  foreign  to  my  nature — 
make  an  application  for  any  place,'  he  cried.  '  Whatever  occurred 
in  1841  between  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  myself,'  said  he, 
^  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  intervention  of  another  gentle- 
man, whom  I  supposed  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  and  I  daresay  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  misconception.' 

Gladstone  agreed  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  was  inadvisable 
to  put  a  man  into  the  Cabinet  without  a  previous  official  training. 
It  was  also  his  custom,  once  he  had  invited  a  man  to  office,  to  hold 
on  to  him  to  the  last  possible  moment.  '  The  next  most  serious 
thing  to  admitting  a  man  into  the  Cabinet,'  said  he,  mentioning 
one  of  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  the  making  of  a  Govern- 
ment, ^  is  to  leave  a  man  out  who  has  once  been  in.'  Still,  there 
were  occasions  when  he  was  compelled  to  pass  over  an  old  comrade- 
in'-arms  on  the  ground  of  age.  He  was  himself  seventy-one  years 
old  when,  in  1880,  he  was  called  upon  to  form  his  second  Govern- 
ment. To  one  old  member  of  his  former  Administration  he  wrote  : 
^  I  do  not  feel  able  to  ask  you  to  resume  the  toils  of  office.'  He 
admitted  that  he  himself  was  'the  oldest  man  of  his  political 
generation,'  and  that,  therefore,  he  should  be  a  solecism  in  the 
Government  which  he  was  engaged  in  constructing.  '  I  have  been 
brought,'  he  added,  *  by  the  seeming  force  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances to  undertake  a  task  requiring  less  of  years  and  more  of 
vigour  than  my  accumulating  store  of  the  one  and  waning  residue 
of  the  other.'  Here  we  have  the  answer  to  the  question  of  age  and 
office. 

The  exclusion  of  a  veteran  politician  from  office  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  number  of  years  he  has  counted.  Is  he  an  extinct  pohtical 
volcano  as  well  as  an  old  man  ?  May  he  safely  be  shelved  ?  On 
the  answer  which  the  Prime  Minister  gives  to  these  questions 
in  his  own  mind  depends  the  fate  of  the  office-seeker  of  advanced 
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]reai8.  GladBtone  was  eighty-four  in  1893,  but  he  was  still  in- 
evitable as  Prime  Minister.  If  the  strong  young  man  of  aohieve- 
ment,  and  still  greater  promise,  cannot  be  set  aside,  neither  can 
the  old  man  who,  having  built  up  a  commanding  reputation,  takes 
care  that  it  does  not  decline. 

Happy  country  that  has  so  many  able  and  honest,  wealthy  men, 
eagerly  desirous  to  toil  in  its  service !  It  is  a  singular  thing  that, 
among  the  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  who  constitute  the 
two  Houses  of  ParUament,  there  has  never  been  any  reluctance  to 
take  office.  Probably  the  only  instance  of  a  pubUc  man  who 
showed  a  positive  repugnance  of  office  was  Lord  Althorp,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  Administrations  from  November  1830 
to  December  1834.  Office  destroyed  all  his  happiness,  he  declared, 
and  affected  his  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to  remove  his 
pistols  from  his  bedroom  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  shoot  him- 
self. He  remained  in  office  because  he  felt  that  the  lespondbility 
was  inevitable  to  one  in  his  rank  and  position,  bom,  as  it  were, 
to  the  purple,  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  territorial  families, 
who  boast  of  long  lines  of  ancestors  in  the  public  service,  esta- 
blishing a  prescriptive  title  to  office,  which  he  felt  he  could  no  more 
set  aside  than  the  earldom  and  broad  acres  of  which  he  was  also 
the  heir.  The  one  consolation  he  derived  from  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Earl  Spencer,  was  that  his  succession  to  the  House  of  Lords 
compelled  him  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Sir  Geoi^e  Comewall  Lewis  seems  to  have  been  animated 
by  somewhat  the  same  exaggerated  high  sense  of  duty.  When 
Palmerston  offered  him  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
which  Gladstone  vacated  in  1855,  he  says  he  entertained  the 
strongest  disinclination  to  accept  the  office.  '  I  felt,  however,'  he 
writes,  '  that  in  the  pecuhar  position  of  the  Government  * — ^they 
were  in  difficulties  over  the  Crimean  war-7'  refusal  was  scarcely 
honourable,  and  would  be  attributable  to  cowardice,  and  I  there- 
fore, most  reluctantly,  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  it.' 

But  these  cases  of  objection  to  office  on  the  part  of  pubUc  men, 
however  wealthy  or  however  old,  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  hunt 
for  the  seals  of  office  when  a  new  Gk)vemment  is  being  formed 
after  a  dissolution  is  eager  and  untiring.  The  old  men,  who  will 
not  admit  that  their  weight  of  years  unfits  them  for  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  office,  haunt  the  political  clubs  and  Downing 
Street,  their  one  object  being  to  keep  themselves  conspicuous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  new  Prime  Minister.    But  they  cannot  all  get 
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portfolios.  Some  of  them  must  be  sacrificed ;  there  are  so  many 
pushful  and  inevitable  young  men  to  be  considered.  The  same 
cry  is  heard  in  politics  as  in  other  walks  of  life :  '  Why  should 
these  old  fellows  lag  superfluous  on  the  stage  ?  '  But  the  old  men 
will  not  retire  voluntarily  and  gracefully  from  pubUc  hfe.  It  is  not 
alone  that  they  instinctively  revolt  against  the  unpleasant  assump- 
tion that  their  capacity  for  work  is  at  an  end,  but  they  disUke 
any  change  of  habits  and  pursuits,  and,  above  all,  they  desire  for 
a  little  longer  to  play  a  part  on  the  prominent  stage  of  Parliament. 
Public  life,  therefore,  retires  from  them.  Their  party  services  in 
the  past  are  forgotten.  It  is  only  the  few  who  have  made  a  great 
reputation  and  acquired  a  great  authority  that  cannot  lightly 
be  set  aside.  For  most  politicians,  no  matter  how  well  they 
may  have  worked  for  their  party  for  years,  the  time  inevitably 
comes  when  they  are  called  ^  old  fogeys,'  and,  while  still  anxious 
to  serve  their  country  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  they  experience 
the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment,  the  vexation,  the  humiliation 
of  being  shunted  for  ever.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  acquiescing  patientiy 
in  the  inevitable.  Pditiccd  history  aSords  many  a  sad  instance  of 
such  treatment  being  regarded  by  old  publicists  as  one  of  the 
sorest  of  the  many  injustices  of  life. 

The  Administration  being  at  last  formed,  a  day  is  fixed  by  the 
King  for  the  reception  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  Ministers. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council  collects 
all  the  seals  from  the  different  offices  and  takes  them  down  to 
Windsor  Castie.  The  outgoing  Ministers  go  down  later  in  the  day. 
Each  Sfinister  then  takes  his  seal,  and  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
where  the  King  sits  enthroned,  surrenders  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sovereign.  An  hour  later  the  new  Ministers  arrive  at  the 
Castie.  Each  in  turn  kneels  before  his  Majesty  and  receives 
the  seal  of  his  office.  Thus  does  the  Sovereign  ratify  the 
selections  of  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  various  posts  in  the 
Administration. 

Lord  Cunpbell  relates  in  his  diary  that  in  1859,  as  the  members 
of  the  Palmerston  Administration,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  were  going  down  to  Windsor  by  special  train, 
they  passed  another  express  returning  to  London  with  the  out- 
going Premier,  Lord  Derby,  and  his  colleagues.  What  an  opening 
for  aspiring  young  statesmen  if  a  wicked  wag  of  a  railway  director 
had  ordered  the  two  trains  to  be  put  on  the  same  line,  was  the 
genial  comment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor !  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
who  was  a  Minister  in  the  next  Derby  Administration,  formed  in 
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July  1866,  also  gives  some  interesting  glimpses  of  the  proceedings 
at  Windsor  Castle  on  the  occasion  of  a  change  of  Groyemment. 
He  writes  :  '  Queen's  carriages  met  us  at  the  terminus  and  took  us 
to  the  Castle.  As  we  went  upstairs  we  met  the  late  Ministers 
coming  down,  and  shook  hands  with  them.  While  we  were  waiting 
in  the  long  room  there  was  a  sharp  thunderstorm,  and  there  was 
another  while  we  were  at  luncheon,  after  taking  office.  The  slopes 
of  the  Terrace  looked  as  if  there  had  been  a  fall  of  snow.  Some 
thought  this  a  bad  omen  for  us.  Disraeli  had  a  bad  omen  of 
his  own  as  we  came  down,  for,  thinking  there  was  a  seat  at  the 
end  of  the  saloon  carriage,  he  sat  down  there,  and  found  himself 
imexpectedly  on  the  floor.' 

This  Administration  lasted  scarcely  two  years ;  but,  despite 
the  ill-omened  accident  to  Disraeh,  it  was  for  that  statesman  a 
fortunate  Administration.  In  it  he  first  filled  the  great  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  to  which  he  succeeded  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Derby,  on  account  of  faiting  health,  early  in  1868. 

But  to  return  to  Windsor  Castle.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  goes 
on  to  say  :  '  Lord  Derby  was  first  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  and  had 
a  short  audience.    We  were  then  all  taken  along  the  corridor  to 
the  door  of  a  small  room,  or,  rather,  closet.    Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  and  Walpole  were  called  in  ;  then  the  five  new  members 
of  the  Privy  Council — Duke  of  Buckingham,  Carnarvon,  Cran- 
bome.  Hardy,  and  I — were  called  in  together,  and  knelt  before  the 
Queen  while  we  took  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  then  we  kissed  hands, 
rose,  and  took  the  Privy  Councillor's  oath  standing.    The  Queen 
then  named  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  we  all  retired.    The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
were  in  the  room.    We  were  then  called  in  one  by  one,  and  kissed 
hands  on  appointment  to  office,  Lord  Derby  going  first,  then  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Secretaries  of  State  (all  together),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
&c.    The  seals  were  deUvered  to  all  these,  except  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent.   Lord  Derby  then  had  a  long  audience  with  the  Queen, 
while  we  went  to  luncheon.    Returned  by  spedal  train  at  four 
o'clock.' 

Finally,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  makes  this  comment  on  the 
ceremony :  '  The  swearing-in  was  much  less  impressive  than  it  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly.  After  being  sworn  we  shook  hands 
with  each  Privy  Councillor  present.  This,  in  a  large  room,  with  a 
full  Council,  was  no  doubt  a  more  solemn  undertaking  than  in  a 
Council  of  only  three  members,  huddled  up  in  a  tiny  room,  witii 
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the  rest  outside  the  door.    The  Queen  seemed  very  cheerful,  but 
said  nothing,  except  as  to  one  or  two  details  of  arrangement.' 

But  all  is  not  over  yet.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  resign  his  seat  and  seek  re-election  on  accepting  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  Crown.  The  only  post  to  which  this  law  does  not 
apply  is  the  Seoretarjrship  to  the  Treasury.  The  object  of  com- 
pelling a  representative  to  submit  his  acceptance  of  office  to  the 
judgment  of  his  constituents,  which  was  first  established  by  an 
Act  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  to  restrain  the  corrupt  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  over  ParUament  by  its  power  of  conferring  place 
on  servile  and  obsequious  members.  The  danger  the  statute  was 
designed  to  avert  is  now,  happily;  past  and  gone  for  ever.  The 
Sovereign  is  still,  theoretically, '  the  source  of  justice  and  of  mercy, 
of  all  offices,  honours,  emoluments,  and  chartered  rights,'  and  as 
such  is  supposed  to  select  the  members  of  the  Administration. 
But,  of  course,  the  appointments  are  made  solely  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  is  more  or  less  a  formaUty. 
The  Act  of  Anne,  however,  continues  in  operation  despite  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  complete  revolution  which  has  since  been  effected 
in  our  poUtical  Ufe,  it  is  entirely  remote  from  the  realities  of  the 
present  time.  The  only  modification  of  the  original  Act  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  by  which  a  Minister  who  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  office  '  in  lieu  of  and  in  immediate  succession  the 
one  to  the  other'  need  not  submit  himself  to  his  constituents. 
A  constitutional  difficulty  arose  on  the  taking  over  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer  by  Gladstone  on  the  resignation  of  Lowe  in 
1873,  Gladstone  at  the  time  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Prime  Minister.  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  come  under  the 
provision  of  the  Act  of  1867,  being  therefore  not  obliged  to  seek 
re-election  ?  The  law  officers  of  the  Crown — Coleridge,  Attomey- 
(jeneral,  and  Jessel,  SoUcitor-General — came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  seat  was  not  vacated;  and  their  opinion  was  supported  by 
Sir  Erskine  May,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Chancellor  Selbome  advanced  the  opposite  view, 
holding  that,  as  Gladstone  had  taken  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  not  in  lieu  of  and  in  immediate  succession  to,  but 
in  addition  to,  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  must 
submit  himself  to  his  constituents.  But  this  Gladstone  was 
reluctant  to  do,  as  his  seat  for  Greenwich  was  believed  to  be  unsafe. 
In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
with  it  the  difficulty. 

Several  attempts   have  been  made  to  repeal  the  statute  of 
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Queen  Anne.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  thinks  the  law  is  not  only  anti- 
quated, but  inimical  to  good  government,  once  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  abolish  Ministerial  re-elections,  but  failed  to  get  it  passed.  '  I 
remember  in  my  early  days,'  said  he,  in  the  Session  of  1905,  '  the 
party  to  which  I  belong — ^it  was  in  1880 — derived  infinite  enjoy- 
ment from  the  satisfaction  of  turning  the  late  Sir  William  Har- 
court  out  of  his  seat  at  Oxford  on  his  taking  office  as  Home  Secre- 
tary. He  found  a  seat  after  considerable  inconvenience  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government ;  and  in  my  opinion,  although  it  gave  us 
great  satisfaction  as  a  good  practical  joke,  it  was  a  severe  con- 
demnation of  the  system  on  which  we  now  carry  on  business,  and 
which  no  practiced  assembly  in  the  world  but  our  own  would 
tolerate  for  an  instant.' 

With  the  re-election  of  the  Ministers  the  work  is  completed. 
The  Administration  has  been  duly  constituted,  according  to  long- 
estabUshed  custom.  However  smoothly  and  rapidly  it  may  have 
progressed,  there  are  certain  to  be  many  sore  hearts — the  disap- 
pointed hopes  of  the  young,  and,  more  pathetic  still,  of  the  old  who 
are  deemed  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  office.  But  what  of  the  outgoing 
Ministers  ?  How  do  they  take  their  dismissal  by  the  country  % 
'There  are  two  supreme  political  pleasures  in  life,'  says  Lord 
Rosebery.  '  One  is  ideal,  the  other  real.  The  ideal  is  when  a 
man  receives  the  seals  of  office  from  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign  ; 
the  real,  when  he  hands  them  back.' 

Michael  MacDonaoh. 
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The  Girl  of  the  Rose. 

BEING  THE  CHAPLAIN'S  REMINISCENCE. 

I. 

MANY  a  time  have  the  ladies  beguiled  me  into  recounting  my 
memories  of  the  late  sad  war,  and  almost  every  time  some 
(me  of  them  has  led  me,  by  her  close-plied  questioning,  to  leave 
all  else  and  speak  of  the  Irregulars.  And,  summing  up  those 
questionings,  I  think  I  can  perceive  wherein  must  lie  the  fascination 
which  draws  out  those  soft  souls  to  hearken  so  eagerly  after  those 
men.    It  Ues  packed  up  and  rounded  in  one  word — ^Romance. 

For  though,  when  the  ladies  think  of  any  disciplined  regiment 
of  his  Majesty's  Regular  Forces,  they  think  of  its  officers  as  possible 
subjects  of  romance  to  come,  while  its  rank-and-file  are  to  cause 
high  flutter  among  the  village  maidens ;  yet  those  romances, 
of  the  officers  and  of  the  men,  are  but  the  same  old  bell  re-ringing, 
repeating  and  repeating  once  again  one  olden-told  and  iterated 
story,  ending  with  wedding-bells  and  blushing  bUss,  in  stately 
halls  or  rose-embowered  cottages. 

Whereas,  when  they  ponder  upon  a  confused  regiment  of 
Irregulars,  then,  while  perchance  they  think  askance  of  its  officers 
as  somewhat  suspect  of  being  respectable,  they  pass  on  with 
delight  to  loose  their  eager  dreams  upon  the  wild  rank-and- 
file,  straightway  adumbrating  each  man  of  it  as  hero  of  some 
moving,  separate,  strange  romance ;  romance  sad  as  the  sound  of 
the  moaning  winds  that  go,  slow  waiUng,  through  forsaken  lattices 
of  ruined  towers  on  ancient,  haunted  shores ;  piteous,  passed 
romance;  all  wrought  out  and  desolately  done  with  long  ago, 
save  for  the  darkened  ending  that  awaits  the  hero. 

Thus,  while  they  think  of  the  Regular  regiment  as  being  a 
thousand  men  and  officers  with  but  one  romance  among  them, 
they  dream  upon  the  other  as  being  composed  of  five  hundred 
separate  entities,  wrecks  and  seared  tokens  of  five  hundred  separate 
tragedies  and  sorrows,  all  gathered  to  wear  through  the  bitter 
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days  till  Death  shall  take  the  cup  from  their  lips  that  knew  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  as  well  as  the  bubbles  at  the  brim. 

Well,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  something  to  be  said  for  this  idea, 
for  too  tragically  often  there  Ues  a  tragedy  under  the  existence 
of  the  Irregular — and  can  there  be  any  high  and  moving  romance 
without  its  breath  of  tragedy  ?  But  yet,  to  leave  all  this  un- 
profitable preliminary,  I  am  driven  to  confess  that,  when  the  ladies 
have  had  their  heart's  will  of  me,  making  me  tell  them  the  story 
I  hold  dearest,  I  cannot  say  that  the  tale  seems  to  content  all 
their  eagerness,  quite. 

For  my  mind  will  always  fetch  up  the  story  of  that  Prince 
of  all  Irregulars,  Old — ^it  seems  difficult  to  speak  of  such  a  man  by 
such  a  name,  and  yet  one  can  use  no  other — Old  Fireproot  And 
still,  though  the  tale  be  one  of  actual  fact,  it  leaves  the  ladies 
halting  and  irresolute. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  I  diffidently  set  down  what  was 
put  to  me  by  a  certain  shrewd  old  aimt  of  mine.  '  John,'  she  said, 
*  don't  be  foolish.  How  should  they  be  satisfied  ?  They  are  all 
jealous  of  the  girl.  Remember,  your  captain-man  was  not  a  man 
in  a  book.  He  was  get-at-able  flesh  and  blood.  They  are  all 
thinking  how  much  better  they  would  have  rewarded  him  had  it 
been  they.' 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  my  aunt  is  noted  for 
her  impatience  of  'romantic  notions.'  She  thinks  my  hero  was 
the  archetype^  of  plain,  practical  common  sense.  But  here  is  the 
tale  for  yourselves. 

The  story  came  to  me  while  I  was  doing  duty  at  the  hospital 
at  Vandenburg,  to  which  the  wandering  colunms  drew  in  and 
continuously  drew  in,  with  their  quotas  of  sick  and  wounded, 
leaving  me  little  enough  of  leisure  to  attend  to  the  reUgious  needs 
of  the  scanty  garrison  of  the  Uttle  railway  town.  And  one  night, 
as  I  was  coming  wearily  back  to  my  tent,  I  found  the  door  of  it 
blocked  by  a  saddled  horse,  whose  master  was  stooping  and  caUing 
my  name  softly  to  the  dark  within :  *  Mr.  Allen  !    Mr.  Allen ! ' 

'  Yes  ? '  I  answered,  whereat  the  man  turned  and  greeted  me 
with  gladness.  'Ah,  Padre,  now  it's  aU  right.  I've  ridden  in 
ahead  from  the  column — ^it  won't  get  in  till  midday  to-morrow — 
and  so,  as  I'm  a  poor  little  orphan  to-night,  without  a  feed  for 
his  horse  or  a  blanket  for  himself,  I  thought  I'd  better  look  you  up.' 

'Ah,  Mr.  Bonville,  I  am  so  glad.  Do,  please,  get  down  and 
let  me  see  to  you,'  I  answered,  and  my  gladness  must  have  been 
in  my  voice,  for  only  one  in  my  position  can  reaUse  how  glad  a 
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thing  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  weariness  and  strain  of  a  long  war, 
to  have  a  friend  come  suddenly  out  of  the  dark.  And  this  was 
Mr.  Bonville,  senior  Ueutenant  of  '  my '  squadron — Old  Fireproof  s 
squadron — of  *  my  \regiment,  Rostron's  Horse. 

Then,  however,  came  the  customary  soft  struggle  between  us,  for 
no  one  of  that  squadron  would  ever  let  me  wait  on  him  when  he 
visited  me,  and  my  Kaffir  servant  was  away  as  usual.  'You 
see  how  you've  spoilt  that  Kaffir,'  said  Mr.  Bonville,  as  usual, 
when,  also  as  usual,  he  had  reduced  me  to  the  condition  of  one 
watching  while  he  fed  his  horse  himself,  and  built  a  Uttle  fire  out- 
side to  make  the  coffee.  '  Now,  if  you'd  only  just  take  your  tent 
mallet  and  stiffen  him  out  a  few  times,  you'd  see  he'd  always  be 
here  when  you  wanted  him.  Do  it  once  and  you  won't  have  to 
speak  twice  to  him  after  that.  It's  this  brotiierly-love  business 
that  always  ruins  the  poor  beggars  of  Kaffirs.' 

I  smiled  softly  in  the  dark.  I  knew  the  arguments;  but  I 
knew  also  that  this  man  who  spoke  had  never  laid  a  blow  on  his 
own  Kaffir  servants.  They  obeyed  him  as  dogs  obey  their  masters 
— ^for  dogs  always  obey  the  right  men — and  the  same  thing  ran  all 
through  Old  Fireproofs  squadron,  where  even  every  two  or  three 
privates  had  their  irregular  Kaffir  servants. 

But  to  leave  all  that  and  come  to  the  story.  When  the  hasty 
rough  meal  was  ended,  and  we  were  lying  in  the  blankets  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  tent  smoking,  I  asked  my  guest  what  fortune  had 
befallen  the  column  since  it  had  left. 

'And,  weU,'  he  answered,  as  one  turning  over  a  problem  in 
his  mind,  '  I  think  it  is  about  as  strange  a  thing  as  you  could  well 
imagine.  We've  done  well ;  we've  got  quite  a  wad  of  prisoners 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it's  this  bther  thing  you'll  want  to  hear 
of,  for  it  is,  sure  enough,  strange  enough.' 

You  may  be  certain  that  I  listened  with  all  ears.  When  such 
a  man  says  a  thing  is  strange,  another  man  may  be  excused  if  he 
hold  the  thing  marvellous.  But  here  I  ought  to  say  that  Mr. 
Bonville  had  once  been  a  shining  Ught  of  the  Oxford  Union,  before 
the  wandering  airs  of  many  lands  had  drawn  him  hither  and  thither 
to  the  outermost  beaches  of  civilisation,  and  that  thus  his  speech 
was  conglomerate  with  the  phrase  and  diction  of  many  a  colony 
and  strange  backwater  of  adventurous  Ufe.  Yet,  as  there  was  no 
rule  in  all  this  way  of  speech,  so  the  reader  must  excuse  my  memory, 
and  let  me  use  only  such  diction  as  will  show  this  speaker  for  an 
Irregidar,  with  all  an  Irregular's  cast  of  mind  and  inherent  way  of 
thinking. 
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*  Well,'  began  my  guest,  *  it's  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  war 
the  thing  begins.  Old  Fireproof  had  chucked  up  his  troop  and 
was  a  scout,  and  I  was  under  him.  And  I  know  I  was  doing  well, 
for  he  was  working  me  clean  out  of  my  sockets — that's  his  proof 
that  he  thinks  you  a  good  man. 

<  It  was  in  the  general  advance  north,  from  Bloemfontein,  and 
you'll  remember  that  most  of  the  time  our  centre  was  just  route- 
marching  along,  for  we  on  the  wings,  a  day  or  two  ahead,  were 
doing  the  argument,  outflanking  the  Boer  main  positions  every 
day,  so  that  they  had  to  go  away  from  in  front  of  our  centre  every 
evening  and  leave  the  main  road  clear.  Old  Fireproof  s  little  gang 
were  on  the  left  wing — ^with  French  and  Curly  Hutton ;  you  know 
'em — ^and  we  were  coming  to  an  ugly  bit  of  coimtry,  with  only 
one  or  two  passages  through  it — ^bad  passages  at  that — and  tiie 
best  of  the  Boers,  Zarps  and  their  sort,  in  front  of  us,  to  plant 
themselves  in  any  good  holding  ground  and  stop  us. 

*  Well,  you  know,  we  couldn't  afford  to  be  stopped  on  that  wing. 
It  simply  would  not  do.  A  check  of  a  day  there  would  throw 
the  whole  fifty-mile  front  out  of  its  stride.  Imagine  the  row  if 
we'd  got  hung  up ! 

*  Now,  Old  Curly  he's  just  hairy  with  initiative,  quite  bulging  out 
in  every  other  General's  way  if  that  General  doesn't  keep  up  with 
his  chances.  I  don't  want  to  belong  to  any  army  that's  got  to 
fight  him.  He  just  figured  up  his  information,  looked  at  the  map, 
and  then  flung  his  scouts  out  wider  and  farther — flung  'em  dean 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  Boers,  three  days  ahead  of  the 
army.  That's  the  way  to  use  scouts,  if  the  rest  of  the  generals 
onlv  knew  it. 

*'  Now,  Old  Fireproof  he  came  in  at  noon,  from  the  hairiest  kind 
of  a  thirty-hours'  prowl  round  the  Boer  centre,  to  see  what  they 
intended  doing,  and  Old  Curly  heard  his  report,  thanked  him, 
called  him  pretty  names,  and  then  flung  the  map  open  in  front 
of  him.  "  Now,  here's  another  thing  I  want  you  to  do.  You'll 
get  in  here,  behind  these  Boers  in  front,  and  cut  the  telegraph 
wires  between  these  two  places.  Then  remember  that  I  want  to 
find  out  just  where  we  can  get  waggons  through  this  piece  of  country 
— ^it's  a  bad  bit — and  what  Boers  are  in  it,  and  what  they're  going 
to  do  about  our  coming  through.  Of  course  you'll  not  forget 
anything  else  that's  going,  and  above  all  you'll  let  me  know,  as 
soon  as  you  possibly  can,  whatever  will  do  us  any  good  to  know. 
But  you  know  the  sort  of  thing.  You'll  probably  get  touch 
with  R (he's  somewhere  over  there  with  half-a-dozen  scouts 
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strung  out  among  the  Eaffiis),  but  you'll  take  a  man  or  two 
with  you  in  case  you  don't.'* 

* "  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Old  Fireproof,  and  Old  Curly  went  on  : 
"  I  needn't  remind  you  how  important  the  whole  thing  is,  nor  how 
much  I  owe  you  already  for  what  you've  done  " — that's  Old  Curly 
every  time.  A  fellow  can  work  with  some  pleasujre  for  a  man  like 
that,  and,  God  knows,  a  scout  needs  some  pleasure  from  some- 
where. 

*  So  Old  Fireproof  saluted — a  compliment  from  the  (jeneral 
always  brought  him  to  the  salute — ^and  turned  to  go.  I  was  within 
a  yard  and  I  touched  his  elbow  as  he  passed.  "  Me  ?  "  said  I, 
plump  and  plain.    <<  You,"  said  he,  and  so  the  thing  was  settled. 

*•  WeU,  most  of  us  reckoned  on  getting  nights  in  the  blankets 
occasionally — one  in  three,  or  something  Uke  that.  But  I  don't 
know  when  he'd  had  a  night,  or  a  day,  except  in  the  saddle,  hard 
at  it.  And  he  was  plumb  worn  out,  dead  on  his  feet  nearly.  The 
three  fellows  he'd  just  brought  back  were  lying  stretched  out,  dead 
asleep,  with  the  scoff  untouched  beside  them ;  neither  could  he  him- 
self eat  anything,  from  being  so  far  gone.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
take  a  drink  of  coffee  while  his  Kaffir  saddled  a  fresh  horse,  and 
the  Brigade  doctor  was  standing  looking  at  him  and  shaking  his 
head.  But  I  knew  that,  though  his  body  might  be  swaying  in 
the  sunlight  with  weariness  and  worn-sickness,  yet  his  brain  would 
keep  on  working,  holding  fast  to  the  job  in  hand  like  a  bulldog. 

'  And  as  we  rode  away  he  was  pouring  me  full  to  the  muzzle 
with  the  information  and  suggestions  Old  Curiy  had  been  pouring 
into  him  while  I  was  getting  ready  to  start.  That's  why  scouts 
can  work  so  well  for  Old  Curly ;  he  tells  them  exactly  what  he's 
working  for,  and  so  you  know  exactly  what  information  will  be 
of  most  value  to  his  purpose,  as  well  as  what  information  is  likely 
to  set  up  new  purposes  in  his  mind.  Tou  can  do  things  for  him, 
because  you're  not  working  bhnd. 

*•  WeU,  on  that  trip  we  had  all  the  narrow  squeaks  you  want  to 
hear  of — ^but  a  man's  heart  was  always  worn  pretty  thin  by  the 
time  he  got  back  from  any  trip  with  Old  Fireproof — and  we  did 
very  well.  But  then,  on  top  of  all  the  rest,  behold  us,  next  evening, 
lying  on  the  side  of  a  long  bush-rand,  and  far  yonder  was  a  little 
town,  that  looked  all  right  and  pleasant,  all  white  houses  and  tall 
trees  and  gardens.  Gad !  we  were  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and 
ragged,  and  dirty,  and  fevery,  and  sleepy,  and  I  was  thinlnng 
of  the  oranges  on  the  trees,  and  the  roses  still  hanging  on  the 
verandahs,  and  the  girls  in  white  walking  slowly  down  the  street. 
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And  I  thought  too  of  the  drinks  at  the  hotel,  and  the  good  meal, 
with  the  glass  and  linen  on  the  table,  and  a  wash  and  a  brush-up 
before  one  sat  down.  And  that  was  just  the  minute  when  Old 
Fireproof  spoke. 

*  "  Old  man,"  said  he,  '•  we'll  have  to  go  into  that  dorp  yonder. 
There's  a  Scotchman  Uving  there  who's  been  having  a  pretty 
rough  time  since  the  war  broke  out.  He'll  be  full  to  the  back- 
teeth  with  just  the  information  we  need.  We'll  wait  till  the  town 
is  sleeping  to-night,  and  then  we'll  ride  in  and  see." 

* "  Oh,"  said  I,  coming  out  of  my  picture.  But  I  knew  it  would 
be  no  use  arguing  with  him ;  he'd  only  leave  you  there  and  go  in 
alone.  So  I  said,  "  That's  all  right,  only  we'll  have  to  go  like 
shadows.  The  town  is  just  buzzing  with  Boers.  There  were 
already  thirty  scouts  of  Yandam's  there,  watching  this  flank, 
as  we  found  out  yesterday.  And  now  you  can  see  the  men  of 
the  local  commando  stringing  back  from  the  fighting  line,  to  see 
their  wives  and  famihes  this  last  time,  before  the  army  comes 
to-morrow  and  drives  them  beyond  reach.  We'll  hardly  ride  in 
for  treading  on  them  to-night." 

<  "  No ;  and  that's  just  what's  going  to  make  it  so  safe  for  us," 
said  Old  Fireproof — ^if  he  were  sent  to  scout  through  Glehenna  he'd 
be  sure  to  show  you  that  what  you'd  really  need  in  going  with  him 
would  be  a  cloak  and  extra  blankets ;  and  you  would,  for  the 
flames  couldn't  bum  for  sheer  astonishment  of  watching  him — 
"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  if  we're  seen  riding  in,  they'll  think  we're 
men  of  the  conmiando,  and  that'll  be  all  right.  We've  got  a  good 
enough  mark  to  know  his  house  by,  two  tall  wattle-trees  at  the 
gate,  and  two  great  blue-gums  at  the  stoop  steps.  So  you  do 
a  sleep  now  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  I'll  get  a  snatch  too  before 
we  go  in." 

<  Well,  it  was  no  use  saying  anything ;  besides,  I  can't  say  I 
worried  very  much.  You  see,  iw  Old  Fireproof  says,  when  there's 
half-a-dozen  of  you  at  a  job  like  that  then  there's  half-a-dozen 
chances  of  disaster,  because  any  one  of  the  half-dozen  may  fail 
at  the  top  moment.  So,  if  there's  only  two  of  you,  then  there's 
only  two  chances  of  disaster.  And  if  one  of  you  is  Old  Fireproof, 
then  there's  only  one — that's  yourself — and  you  know,  besides, 
that  he  simply  won't  come  away  without  you,  which  is  every- 
thing in  this  wide  world  to  you,  when  there's  two  of  you.' 

(Here  I,  listening,  set  my  ears  wide  and  said  not  a  word.  It 
was  one  of  those  rare  moments  when  one  hopes  to  hear,  perchance, 
the  secret  of  what  it  is  that  Ues  at  the  root  of  the  desperate  deeds 
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that  some  men  do  in  such  plain,  businesslike  fashion.  It  seems 
all  so  very  simple — to  them — that  a  blunt  question  throws  them 
upon  their  guard  at  once,  as  if  they  felt  themselves  suspected  of 
being  differently  f oundationed  from  other  men.  Therefore  I  smoked 
on — ^but  he  lifted  the  veil  no  farther.) 

*  So  I  did  my  whack  of  sleep  and  then  he  did  his,  and  by  that 
time  it  was  long  dark,  and  we  girthed  and  rode  for  the  town ' — 
(that  was  all  I  heard  of  those  hours  of  which  your  romancers  make 
such  pages). 

*  Farm  dogs  barked,  but  we  couldn't  help  that ;  cocks  crowed, 
but  those  beggars  crow  all  round  the  clock  when  it's  night  on  the 
veldt;  horses  stood  off  and  whinnied,  but  that's  one  thing  you 
must  teach  your  horse  if  you're  going  to  ride  with  Old  Fireproof — 
teach  him  never  to  whinny  back,  if  you  have  to  yank  his  jaw  off 
with  the  bit  for  it.  It's  the  only  thing  he'U  let  you  punish  a  horse 
for,  except,  of  course,  real  vice,  which  is  rarer  in  a  horse  than  in  a 
man  any  day.  So  we  came  to  the  town,  but  we  saw  some  Ughts 
in  it  still. 

*  However,  Old  Fireproof  got  down  and  stole  on  afoot,  leaving 
his  horse  with  me,  and  presently  he  came  back  to  say  that  a  side 
way  in  was  clear,  and  so  we  rode  on  in,  from  the  side  towards  the 
army,  as  if  we'd  come  home  from  the  day's  fighting,  keeping  along 
the  street  as  easy  as  two  Boers.  That's  the  safe  way :  men  pass 
you  then  and  never  think  but  what  you're  aU  right,  for  they  can't 
easily  distinguish  your  khaki  in  the  dark,  and  you  always  ride 
country  ponies,  if  you've  sense  enough  to  be  a  scout  at  all.  So 
we  toddled  on,  keeping  to  the  grass  on  the  side  of  the  street  some- 
times, and  keeping  to  the  shadows  where  there  were  any,  but 
always  boldly  on,  till  we  found  a  house  with  two  tall  wattles  by  the 
gate — ^a  house  that  stood  back  in  a  big  fine  garden,  full  of  trees 
and  fruit-trees.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  all  the  stars  out,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  moon  too,  because  I  remember  the  shadows, 
though  I  don't  remember  the  moon. 

^  Well,  we  couldn't  leave  me  holding  the  horses  in  the  street, 
because  I  might  be  noticed,  and  then  I'd  have  to  scrag  the  noticer, 
and  he  might  squawk  before  I  managed  it.  And  then  the  game 
might  be  up  and  we  might  have  to  go  with  the  job  unfinished. 
So  we  led  the  horses  through  into  the  garden. 

*  You  know  the  sort  of  house  it  was,  wide  and  roomy.  You 
go  up  the  garden  walk  and  up  the  steps  on  to  the  stoop— the 
verandah — ^and  there's  the  front  door  into  the  great  fore-chamber, 
and  right  and  left  of  you,  at  each  end  of  the  verandah,  facing  you. 
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are  the  side  doors  that  lead  into  the  wing  rooms,  where  the  sleep- 
ing-chambers usually  are.  But  the  front  door  here  must  have 
led  into  a  passage,  with  the  fore-chamber  to  the  left  of  it,  for  the 
keyhole  and  under  the  door  was  dark,  while  there  were  streaks 
of  Ught  at  the  sides  of  the  windows  of  the  fore-chamber,  which 
had  Venetian  bUnds  down,  so  that  Old  Fireproof  couldn't  sec  in, 
no  matter  how  he  screwed  his  eye. 

*  He  came  back.  "  I  can't  hear  a  word  either,"  he  whispered, 
"  but  snub  the  horses  to  a  tree  and  stand  by,  here  at  the  door, 
while  I  go  round  and  have  a  look." 

*  Well,  I  waited  there  a  long  time,  carbine  and  bayonet  ready 
in  case  this  was  the  finishing  post  for  us,  and  then  at  last  he  came 
back.  "  The  stables  are  full  of  horses,"  he  whispered,  "  but 
I  didn't  go  in  to  count  and  feel  if  they're  saddle-horses,  because 
the  Kaffirs  inside  are  awake,  talking.  Same  with  the  stables  of 
these  other  houses  right  and  left  of  us.  It's  a  bit  awkward  :  this 
is  certainly  the  house  we  want,  as  far  as  the  marks  go.  Of  course, 
half-a-dozen  Boers  may  have  quartered  themselves  on  our  man, 
because  the  town's  so  crowded,  or  by  way  of  using  him  for  all 
he's  worth  while  thejr've  still  got  the  chance.  The  point  is,  if 
they  are  in  there,  are  they  making  him  sit  up  while  they  sleep  in 
his  bed,  or  are  they  allowing  him  to  go  to  bed  while  they  sit  up 
or  sleep  in  the  fore-chamber  ?    I'll  listen  again." 

'  He  went  and  listened  and  then  back  he  came.  ''  Several  Boers 
in  there,  and  I  can  just  see  the  butt  of  one's  rifle.  So  now  we 
must  try  the  sleeping-chambers  and  see  if  they've  sent  him  *to 
bed." 

'  *<  Four  men  with  their  rifles  just  passed  along  the  street," 
said  I. 

*  "  Yes,"  said  he,  **  and  there's  no  time  to  lose  if  we're  to  get  our 
information  to  the  General  in  time.  This  left  end  of  the  house  is 
the  fancy  end.  This  nearest  room  here  has  a  long  window  to  it, 
Uke  a  door,  just  round  the  comer  there  ;  it  will  be  some  sort  of  a 
fancy  sitting-room.  The  next  room,  farther  along  beyond  that, 
has  the  usual  window,  so  that  will  be  the  best  bed-chamber  most 
likely.  I'll  step  into  this  room  with  the  long  window,  then,  and  see 
if  I  can  touch  my  way  to  his  bedside,  if  that's  his  bedroom  beyond. 
You'd  better  stand  by  till  I  have  a  try." 

* "  All  right,"  said  I. 

*  Well,  you  know  how  these  houses  are  built.  Th.e  wings  come 
out  just  the  width  of  the  verandah,  so  that  as  you  walk  along  it 
you  come  face  against  a  room-door  facing  you,  and  you  walk  right 
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in.  That's  what  he  did — ^walked  right  along  and  opened  the  door, 
and  stepped  in,  as  soft  as  a  wolf  in  the  dark. 

'  Itwas  just  ashe  stepped  in,  and  put  the  door  to  again  behind 
him,  that  one  of  the  horses  rubbed  his  rein  loose,  and  started  to 
walk  off  round  the  comer  of  the  house,  looking  for  the  stables,  no 
doubt,  for  he  was  a  Boer  horse.  At  the  second  stride  I  was  after 
him,  don't  doubt  it,  but  he  was  round  the  comer  before  I  grabbed 
the  rein  again,  and,  just  as  I  did  it,  a  broad  swath  of  Ught  shone 
slowly  out  from  the  long  window  Old  Fireproof  had  spoken  of, 
flooding  across  the  garden  close  in  front  of  me. 

'  I  looked  at  the  window.  Gad  !  sir '  (with  this  exclamation  a 
flood  of  feeUng  had  burst  into  the  Ueutenant's  voice.  He  half  rose 
from  his  blankets,  a  quick  and  living  interest  playing  in  his  face  and 
tone  at  last,  where  hitherto  had  been  merely  monotonous  recital  of 
matter  of  fact.  I  set  my  ears  wide  to  listen  now).  <  Sir,  I  was  not 
two  yards  from  the  window,  so  that  I  could  see  clearly,  and  I 
pressed  the  horse  back  between  the  azalea-bushes,  myself  too, 
but  I  never  took  my  eye  off  what  I  was  seeing.  For  I  was  seeing 
a  girl  coming  across  the  room  inside ;  a  girl  in  her  night-robe, 
carrying  a  pretty  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  coming  right  up  to  the 
long  window  and  throwing  it  wide  open,  perhaps  three  yards  from 
me. 

<  But  oh,  man  !  man !  such  a  girl !  You  know  what  fine  big 
girls  you  see  in  this  country,  and  how  well  some  of  them  walk. 
This  one  was  the  queen  of  them — she  was  called  the  Rose  of  the 
place,  as  I  found  out  afterwards — and  she'd  just  stepped  out  of 
her  bed  in  the  chamber  beyond,  coming  to  stand  at  this  window 
and  look  out  into  the  night,  as  she'd  looked  out  a  thousand  times 
into  the  day.  It  wasn't  us  that  had  waked  her ;  I  could  see  that 
plain  enough.  It  was  the  fear  for  her  country,  now  that  the  British 
were  so  close,  that  had  kept  her  from  sleep,  tossing  her  from  side 
to  side  till  at  last  she  had  come  here  for  dread,  looking  straight 
out  into  the  dark  towards  our  camp,  as  if  she  was  watching  the 
Khaldes'  coming.  And  she  was  so  full  of  her  dread  that  she  never 
saw  the  Eliaki  not  three  yards  away  to  her  left,  nor  that  other 
Khaki  three  yards  away  in  the  room  behind  her.  That  showed  it 
wasn't  our  moving  that  had  disturbed  her ;  if  it  had  been  that, 
she  would  have  been  looking  round  every  way,  and  she'd  have  seen 
him  at  least. 

'  I  stood  as  stiU  as  the  dead  and  watched  her,  keeping  the  steel 
back  behind  me,  as  though  it  might  flash  in  the  Ught  in  spite  of 
the  dark  silk  handkerchief  that  swathed  it  to  keep  it  from  gleaming. 
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I  just  looked ;  for  she  was  splendid.  Tall  she  was,  and  shaped 
by  the  Hand  of  God  Himself.  White  she  was ;  all  white,  from 
the  white  of  her  round,  smooth  neck,  to  the  white  of  her  foot, 
where  the  hem  of  the  fringing  lace  half  hid  her  instep.  Dark  her 
hair  was — dark  and  soft  as  a  cloud ;  a  great  floating  mass  that 
was  kept  from  her  eyes  by  a  broad  black  band  of  velvet  round 
her  forehead,  and  then  went  spreading  softly  down  to  below  her 
waist.  And  except  for  the  darkness  of  her  hair,  and  the  blackness 
of  that  velvet  band,  there  was  no  spot  of  colour  in  all  the  picture 
of  her,  except  one  great  pink  rose  that'  lay  pinned  between  her 
breasts ;  a  rose  that  had  been  crushed  a  Utile — showing  that  she 
had  lain  uneasily,  unable  to  sleep — ^but  still  a  rose  and  sweet  to 
see,  and  right  to  see,  on  her  breast. 

<  Ay,  man,  I  looked  at  her  there,  at  that  window,  in  that  room 
set  with  the  piano  and  books  and  carpets  and  nicknack  things 
that  the  burgher  girls  go  in  for  when  they  come  back  from  college, 
and,  Gad !  I  envied  the  men  that  stop  at  home  and  have  wives 
and  homes,  and  decent  days  Uke  that.  And  I  was  saying  to  myself 
**  We  are  wrong.    This  is  a  Boer  house,  and  he's  inside  it." 

*  Then  she  turned,  gracefully  and  quite  slowly,  and  looked  across 
the  room  inside.  "  Now  for  it,"  thought  I.  "  Now  for  a  scream 
and  hell's  out,"  and  I  whipped  up  the  carbine  to  the  ready  to  start 
for  the  front  door,  to  keep  it  with  the  steel  till  he  got  out.  But  I 
didn't  go  yet,  I  was  watching  and  waiting  till  she  should  scream. 

<  She  didn't  scream.  She  looked,  and  a  swift  shock  shook  her,  a 
touch  of  shrinking,  a  wilting,  and  just  once  the  lamp  shook,  ever  so 
Uttle,  in  her  hand.  Her  soft  Ups  parted,  gasping  without  sound* 
her  eyes  stretched  wide,  and  the  rose  lifted  and  fell  with  the  tempest 
of  her  breasts  as  the  first  flare  of  deadly  fear  sickened  the  blood  in 
her  heart.  But  that  was  only  for  a  breath  or  two,  and  then,  white 
as  a  lily  and  proud  as  a  swan,  she  stood  upright  again,  facing  him 
— as  I  knew,  though  I  couldn't  see.  But  no  scream,  no  cry ;  there 
she  held  herself,  the  soft  Ups  softly  closed  again  ;  the  quiet,  proud 
look  challenging  him  where  he  stood.  Man !  what  it  is  to  see  a 
woman  that  God  made  ;  a  sweet,  soft,  proud  girl  like  that,  that  all 
men  have  to  bend  their  necks  to  !  So  splendid  !  and  then  think 
of  the  squealers  ^bout  women's  rights  ! 

*  I  knew  she'd  look  out  my  way  no  more,  and  even  if  she  did  it 
would  only  be  better  for  us,  for  she'd  think  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded if  she  saw  me.  So  I  whipped  the  horse's  rein  over  a 
branch  and  stepped  into  another  bush  where  I  could  see  in  to  where 
Old  Fireproof  stood.    For  I  not  only  had  to  do  that,  so  as  to  help 
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him  when  he  needed  it,  but  I  wanted  to  watch  him  facing  this  girl 
— you  see,  I  knew  his  secret,  though  you  know,  too,  that  he'll 
never  allow  you  to  say  anjrthing  against  women,  neither  will  he 
listen  to  any  risky  stories.  If  that's  the  only  thing  you  can  talk 
about,  then  out  of  his  mess  you  go. 

*  Yonder  he  was,  exactly  where  I  expected,  for  I  know  his  ways 
to  a  hair.  He  had  stepped  inside,  quiet  as  the  dark,  put  the  door 
to  again  behind  him,  and  planted  his  back  against  the  wall  beside 
it,  listening  without  breathing  till  he  should  catch  the  sounds  of 
the  room  if  there  were  any.  And  it  was  while  he  stood  Uke  that 
that  she  came  in  with  the  lamp.  The  deadly  Kttle  smile  with  which 
he  always  watches  deadly  danger  was  still  on  his  face  when  I  caught 
sight  of  him. 

<  Ragged  and  war-grimed  he  was,  his  body  slack  with  fever  and 
hunger,  except  the  eyes,  where  his  brain  was  watching  and  looking 
out ;  eyes  streaked  and  bloodshot,  but  steady  as  eagle's  eyes ; 
considering,  watching,  thinking  it  over,  ready  for  a  blow  like 
lightning ;  ready  for  anything ;  the  levelled  steel  gUttering  in  his 
hands  as  he  stood,  as  I've  seen  him  stand  so  often,  ready  to  daunt 
or  fight  whatever  he  finds  in  front  of  him.  Sir,  the  steel  looked 
deviUsh,  clean  devilish,  as  it  gUttered  in  the  lampUght  where  they 
faced  each  other.  Dawn  and  Darkfall,  if  ever  the  two  did  meet ; 
she  with  the  wells  of  life  under  her  breasts,  he  with  the  springs  of 
death  in  his  hand.  I  thought  of  her  rounded  breasts,  that  swelled 
like  the  breasts  of  the  First  Mother  of  the  World  beneath  the  lace 
and  the  rose,  and  I  thanked  God  that  he  wasn't  a  savage,  and  that 
the  army  behind  us  was  British.  I've  seen  the  other  sorts  of  armies 
at  work  ;  so  has  he. 

*  It  wasn't  a  minute  that  they  looked  at  one  another,  for  one  of 
them  was  bound  to  speak.  He  began  it ;  and,  sir,  how  do  you 
think  he  began  ?  Why,  his  smile,  his  own  smile,  came  into  his  face, 
quick  as  sunlight,  and  he  hfted  his  hat  and  bowed,  just  that  shade 
of  a  bow  that  lets  the  eyes  still  look  at  the  lady's  eyes,  for  all  the 
world  as  though  this  were  a  drawing-room  at  home.  His  voice 
can  grind  and  clank  and  set  your  ears  against  him  if  he  likes.  But 
it  can  come  as  soft  as  summer,  too,  if  he  likes,  and  so  it  came  out 
now.  "  Pardon  me,  madame,  I  am  so  truly  sorry  to  have  dis- 
turbed you  Uke  this  "  ;  and  as  I  heard  that  tone  I  knew  there's 
many  a  woman  strewn  across  this  world  that  listens  for  the  echo 
of  it  in  her  heart  again,  whether  it's  silk  or  sunhght  that  covers 
her  breast. 

'  But  again,  that  tone  and  manner  of  his  put  this  whole  affair  on 
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another  level  qoite.  There  wasn't  a  breath  of  Briton  or  Boer 
about  them.  They  were  just  a  Johnny  who'd  made  a  mistake 
and  a  young  lady  who'd  be  highly  obliged  if  he'd  just  take  his 
offensive  person  somewhere  else,  out  of  the  range  of  her  soft  ejres 
and  nose.  You  could  see  her  refinement  suddenly  up  in  arms  at 
his  appearance.  But  feminine  arms  can't  live  against  that  smile 
and  that  deference  of  his,  and  for  fear  she'd  lose  her  chance  of 
indignation  if  she  didn't  speak  soon  she  had  to  speak  at  onoe. 
'<  What  do  you  here  ?  "  she  demanded,  using  the  Taal  idiom  for  the 
English  words. 

'  But  I  wouldn't  swear  to  the  words ;  I  couldn't,  for  the  voice 
was  like  pouring  dust  of  gold,  all  sunlit  gold,  all  over  and  through 
you.  I  was  wondering  after  the  tones  instead  of  the  words.  Even 
Old  Fireproof  quickened  under  it,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  widen  as  he 
stood.  And  then,  suddenly,  as  suddenly  as  a  flash  of  light,  he 
almost  laughed  out  loud.  <<  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  answered,  <*  Fm 
afraid  I  stepped  into  the  wrong  room.  Tou  will  have  to  pardon 
me,  unless  your  father  is  ready  to  see  me  for  a  minute  or  two." 
Remember  that  he  knew  the  Scotchman  had  no  daughter :  he 
knew  he  was  in  the  wrong  house. 

* «  My  father ! "  She  seemed  to  draw  back,  though  I'll  swear  she 
never  moved.  ^'  What  do  you  want  with  my  father  ?  "  and  this 
time  I  noticed  what  beautiful  English  she  spoke,  but  all  these 
college  girls  out  here  do  that. 

^  ^^  I'm  afraid  I  want  to  see  him."  Old  Fireproof  seemed  to  smile 
afresh  as  he  said  it. 

«  «  My  father,  nay,  it  is  my  grandfather  who  is  commandant," 
she  corrected  him. 

<  In  that  one  sentence  she  had  told  him  where  he  was :  he  was 
in  the  house  of  old  Carl  YiUiers,  the  fighting  commandant.  But 
Old  Fireproof  never  winked  or  hesitated.  He  seemed  to  keep 
straight  on.  ^'  Ah,  but  your  father  is  here,  and  your  uncles,  are 
they  not  ?  "  he  suggested,  quite  with  a  flicker  of  doubt,  as  though 
he  feared  he  had  been  somehow  misled. 

*  **  Yes,  but  only  one  of  my  uncles.  Christian,"  she  answered, 
quite  interested  at  that  doubt  of  his. 

^  *'  Ah,  yet  your  brothers  and  your  cousins  are  all  here,  are  they 
not  ?  "  he  came  out  with  the  question  with  quite  a  soft  eagerness, 
as  though  the  correctness  of  that  suggestion  would  make  up  for 
the  previous  nustake. 

<  **  Yes,  all  but  my  cousin  Coos,"  she  answered,  growing  bewil- 
dered at  his  evident  famiharify  with  the  family ;  she  never  dreamt 
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that  it  was  all  part  of  a  scout^s  work,  a  sort  of  find  out  the  colour 
and  then  guess  and  verify  the  size  of  anything  you  like^  to  put  rt 
that  way.  Then  she  paused,  her  Ups  half  open,  as  if  doubt  of 
him  were  prompting  a  question. 

<  He  seized  the  pause  and  went  on.  <<  Ah  !  they  are  still  hard 
at  ity  planning  to-morrow's  fight.  Well,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to 
wait  some  time  yet  before  they  finish." 

*  "  But  they  are  finished.  They  are  only  drinking  cojSee  before 
l3dng  down.  I'll  tell  them  now/'  said  she,  and  she  seemed  to  take 
a  step  to  go  and  call  them. 

^  That  was  the  fine  moment ;  that  was  the  moment  when  I  wanted 
to  see  what  he'd  do  next.  For  I  could  only  see  one  way  out  of  it 
— ^he'd  have  to  let  her  pass  into  her  own  chamber,  on  her  way  to 
call  the  men  beyond,  and  then  he'd  slip  out,  shut  the  door ;  Fd 
whip  round  with  the  horses,  and  we'd  out  into  the  street,  up  into 
the  saddle,  and  away  with  us  in  the  dark,  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  British  army,  till  we  got  well  out  on  the  veldt.  If  we  got 
away  we'd  have  failed  to  see  our  Scotchman,  but  we'd  be  alive — 
and  that's  something.  But  I  was  wrong;  you're  pretty  well 
always  wrong  if  you  think  Old  Fireproof  s  going  back  without 
what  he  came  for. 

<  He  spoke,  and  if  I  thought  Fd  seen  him  at  his  top  mark  with  a 
woman  I  was  wrong.  For  his  smile  and  his  manner  and  his  tone 
wiped  out  the  garb  and  the  grime  of  war  on  him  from  your  atten- 
tion. He  was  murmuring  his  words ;  making  music  of  his  voice 
as  he  spoke  so  low  and  winningly. 

*  <<  One  moment ;  just  one  moment,  madame,"  he  was  saying — 
or  something  Uke  that.  "  Pardon  me,  but — ^that  rose  you  have  on 
your  breast — as  I  came  up  the  steps  just  now  there  must  have 
been  a  rose  almost  brushing  my  cheek,  for  the  scent  of  it  was  in  my 
breath  as  I  passed.  And  the  scent  of  it — ^it — it  went  to  my  heart. 
There  were  other  roses  once,  roses  that  were  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  a  grey  old  house,  on  the  grey  old  coast  of  the  dim  sea  &r  yonder 
in  the  north.  And  I  wanted  one  of  them ;  I  asked  someone  for 
one  of  them ;  and  she  refused.  For  the  sake  of  mere  sweet  charity 
¥dll  you  give  me  that  one  now — ^that  rose  from  your  breast — for 
the  sake  of  the  womanhood  that  men  worship,  will  you  not  give 
it ;  will  you  not  ?  "  His  whole  manner  was  that  of  a  man  worn 
to  the  bone,  only  his  eyes  were  burning. 

*  My  heart  swelled  out  in  me  to  hear  him  (not  because  he  had 
told  her  so  plainly  that  he  was  a  Khaki,  for  his  uniform  had  told 
her  that  from  the  beginning,  and  I  knew  that  he  knew  what  he 
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WftB  saying),  but  long  ago,  onoe  when  hia  hoiae  came  down  witli 
him  and  stonned  him,  I  had  aorpnaed  his  secret  in  tiie  fiist  wonls 
thai  he  spdce  to  himself  as  he  was  coming  ronnd,  half  dassed  still. 
But  I  had  never  let  on  to  him.  And  now  he  was  giving  her  tbe 
key  of  it,  aod  she  a  stranger  and  an  enemy — thongh  I  know  well 
that  no  woman  is  ever  a  stranger  or  an  enemy  to  a  man  that's  paid 
the  price  to  her  sex.  And  for  aD  so  much  as  I  knew,  I  conldn't 
believe  that  he  was  only  talking  to  get  safe  away.  He  wasn't ;  I 
found  ont  afterwiuds. 

'  And  she — ^what  conld  she  do,  soch  a  splendid  rose  of  woman- 
hoodasshe?  What  could  she  do  but  give  him  the  rose? — for  there 
washalf  an  agony  in  that  lasf  Will  you  not  give  it;  will  you  not  ?  " 
Slowly,  and  half  in  awe  of  a  man  who  knew  the  wreck  of  love,  she 
took  the  rose  from  her  breast  and  gave  it  to  him. 

*  He  took  it  gently  from  her,  and  as  he  did  it  he  stooped  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  the  wonder  in  her  eyes  deepened  at  that,  the 
flush  dying  her  face  the  cdour  of  the  rose  as  she  watched  his  right 
hand  fix  the  rose  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  tunic,  just  above  where 
the  two  bandoliers  crossed. 

*" Thank  you,"  he  s«d,  quietly.  "Til  not  forget.  And 
because  I  asked  a  gift  of  you,  and  because  you  gave  it  to  me.  Til 
do  no  harm  to  anyone  of  yours  this  night.  For,  you  see,  if  you 
were  to  call  them,  the  first  to  come  would  be  your  father  or  your 
brothers,  and  it  would  be  horrible,  horrible,  to  see  them  drop  dead, 
killed,  here  at  your  feet.  It  won't  do ;  we  can't  do  it — ^"  and  he 
seemed  to  stop  and  shrink  at  the  thought,  while  she,  watching  him 
with  all  her  eyes,  seemed  to  cringe  from  top  to  toe  at  the  dreadful 
sight  his  shrinking  conjured  up  before  her.  He  went  on — ^*So 
I'll  say  good-night  and  I'll  go;  and  you'll  say  nothing  to  your 
father  or  the  rest  till  morning,  for  this  house  shall  be  safe  to-night. 
Tell  me  now  that  you'll  go  quietly  to  your  chamber  again  if  I  g^ve 
you  my  hand  that  I'll  go  away  without  harm  to  any  of  them,"  and 
he  held  out  his  hand,  bargain  fashion. 

^  She  had  never  once  taken  her  eyes  from  his,  and  she  gave 
him  her  hand  as  if  it  was  his  will  that  moved  her,  not  her  own. 
<<  That  is  a  fighting-man's  oath,"  he  said,  and  then  he  lifted  her 
hand  and  kissed  it  again.  He's  been  a  lot  on  the  Continent, 
I  think. 

*  Then  he  stood  back  and  put  out  his  hand  behind  him  and 
began  to  open  the  door.  *'  Gk>od-night,"  he  said,  softly.  "  Good- 
night— Gk)d  keep  you." 

*  ^'  Gtood-night,"  she  whispered  in  that  golden  voice  of  hers 
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n^hich  keeps  wandering  and  echoing  in  the  memory,  for  ever  as  it 


'  So  he  went,  dosing  the  door  after  him,  leaving  her  standing 
tliere  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  dazed  and  bewildered  and  sweet. 
Like  the  statue  of  our  First  Mother,  just  created  into  a  new  world. 
And  so  I  went  too,  stealing  softly  round  with  the  horses  in  the 
dark,  and  leading  them  out  into  the  street  without  a  word,  and 
Inhere  we  mounted  and  we  rode  away. 

^  Yes,  we  found  our  Scotchman  at  the  next  try,  and  got  him 
t>o  come  out  on  the  veldt  with  us  and  tell  us  all  we  wanted  to  know. 
Tt  was  after  midnight  by  the  stars  when  we  finished  and  swung  up 
into  the  saddle  again  to  go  home  to  Old  Curly. 

*  No ;  Old  Fireproof  didn't  tell  me  what  had  happened  inside, 
except  that  when  he  got  in  he  found  we  were  in  the  wrong  house,  and 
I  never  told  him  that  Td  seen  it  all ;  what's  the  use  of  touching 
on  a  man's  secret  ?  But  when  we  were  a  mile  or  two  along  on 
our  way  he  halted  on  a  ridge  that  would  have  given  us  a  view 
of  the  town  if  it  had  been  daytime,  and  he  reined  half  round  and 
looked  back. 

*  The  rose  was  in  his  hand,  as  I  could  see  in  the  moonlight,  and 
he  lifted  it  and  spoke  to  it.  "  Red  rose  :  red  rose ;  Fm  sorry  now. 
She'll  think  I  only  asked  for  you  as  a  way  of  trapping  her  into 
letting  me  go.  But  you  know  that's  not  so.  Tou  know  why  I 
asked.    I  simply  could  not  help  it :  I  could  not  help  it." 

*  I  kept  quiet ;  I  sat  still  as  a  stone,  and  so  did  he  for  a  minute 
before  he  went  on  and  ended :  *'  Old  rose,  I'm  tired  :  God  !  I'm 
weary.  And  my  heart  is  weary,  too,  as  well  as  my  body ;  I  think 
the  wells  of  my  heart  are  done  springing  for  ever.  There's  rest 
for  some  man  yonder ;  some  man  ;  but " 

^He  stopped.  He  looked  a  little  longer,  and  then  he  reined 
round  again  and  looked  forward  into  the  night,  the  way  he  had  to 
go.  "  We  must  get  on ;  the  General  will  be  waiting  for  what  we've 
found  out,"  he  said. 

*  So  we  rode  on  home  and  got  to  camp  just  before  reveille  and 
told  the  General  what  we'd  learnt  from  the  Scotchman. 

^  That,  sir,'  emphasised  the  lieutenant,  *'  is  the  first  part  of  the 
story.' 

*  And  what  did  the  General  say  about  the  young  lady  ? '  I 
asked,  a  little  eagerly. 

'  The  General  ?  Oh,  he  wouldn't  know  anything  about  her. 
Tou  see,  you  give  the  General  what  information  you've  got,  and 
of  course  you  tell  him  how  you  got  it  or  from  whom.    But  you 
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don't  tell  him  your  mistakes,  unless  you  got  information  by  them. 
He  hasn't  time  to  listen  to  yarns.' 

*  Ah ! '  I  said,  and  said  no  more  upon  that  point.  I  was 
thinking  how  impossible  it  is  to  judge  the  story  of  a  war  by 
tike  special  medals  given  for  bravery.  For  what  special  medal  is 
given  to  a  scout  as  a  scout ;  and  how  are  the  deeds  of  the  scout  to 
be  brought  to  notice  ?  There  are  no  witnesses  but  himself,  and 
he  is  chary  of  telling  his  tale  in  full ;  he  does  not  covet  being  called 
a  Uar.    But  I  listened  anxiously  for  the  rest  of  the  story. 

A.  0.  Yauohah. 


(To  he  concluded,) 
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How  does  a  *  levenant '  feel  when  he  revisits  the  old  earth  ? 
Does  he  know  that  he  has  suffered  a  more  than  sea-change» 
that  between  him  and  the  past  a  great  golf  is  fixed,  which  can 
neyer  be  bridged  over  hj  unavailing  r^rets  or  tears!  It  is 
generally  after  no  long  interval  that  he,  according  to  modem  ideas, 
is  said  to  return,  when,  if  change  there  be  in  external  things,  it  is 
almost  inappreciable  even  to  the  clearer  eyes  of  the  spirit  world. 
*  The  rose  he  watered  blooming  yet,  nought  to  remember  or  forget. 
No  change  in  all  the  world  except  in  him,'  as  a  modem  verse-writer 
has  it.  And  yet  what  an  ineffable  difference !  What  new  immense 
experiences,  not  calculable  in  terms  of  time  or  space.  What  gains 
of  knowledge,  what  disillusionments,  what  awakenings,  what 
glories  before  unseen.  He  has  had,  as  the  drowning  man  is  said  to 
have,  a  panorama  of  all  his  past  life  unfolded  before  him,  its  failures 
and  successes,  its  virtues  and  its  sins.  And  this  after  a  brief 
and  momentary  experience  of  change  from  yesterday  to  to-day. 
What  would  be  his  feehng  if  he  revisited  the  old  famiUar  scenes  a 
full  half-century  after  he  left  them  ? 

That,  or  even  a  Uttle  longer,  was  about  the  interval  since  I,  the 
present  writer,  last  visited  the  dear  school  of  those  brief  boyish  years, 
€0  trivial  and  fleeting  in  point  of  length,  yet  so  charged  with  power 
to  shape  the  maturer  future.  I  cannot  pretend  to  feel  in  the  least 
degree  changed  in  spirit,  nor  perhaps,  indeed,  very  much  in  what 
is  revealed  by  the  matutinal  looking-glass.  The  process  of  hair- 
dressing  is  briefer  and  easier,  it  is  true,  though  the  modem  brushes 
seem  unduly  harsh.  But  that  is  a  change  which  modem  men  seem 
to  begin  to  experience  very  soon  after  they  have  left  school,  if  not 
earlier.  Woman  is  happily  spared  this  trial,  and  the  '  Calva  Venus ' 
of  the  classical  author  cited  (in  *  Gryll  Grange '  is  it  ?)  by  Thomas 
Love  Peacock  from  I  know  not  where  is  still  liappily  inconceivable. 
May  she  long  continue  to  be  so ! 

But  accepting  the  fact  that  the  writer  in  spirit  feels  very  much 
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as  he  did  in  youth  (though  perhaps  a  little  wiser  too),  and  is  lesB 
conscious  than  his  friends  no  doubt  are  of  his  increasing  bodily 
defects,  in  the  dear  old  town  of  that  beautiful  Wessex  country 
there  is,  I  declare,  no  change  at  all.  The  great  tower  of  the  minster 
still  stands  four-square  as  it  did  when  all  the  world  was  Toong,  the 
exquisite  reeded  pillars  of  the  nave  still  expand  in  &nlike  form  to 
support  the  noble  stone  roof  of  warm  brown,  lit  by  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  flower-wrought  bosses,  Uke  blooms  in  a  ripening 
cornfield.  The  curfew  still  sounds  through  the  darkening  courts 
as  it  did  nigh  ten  centuries  ago.  The  school  buildings  are  indeed 
changed,  but  so  careful  has  been  the  adaptation  of  the  old  ecdesi- 
astical  outbuildings  to  their  modem  academical  uses,  that  witii 
their  fifty  years  to  mellow  and  consecrate  them  for  their  new  nses 
there  is  no  sense  of  novelty  anywhere.  In  the  glorious  park  of  the 
castle,  with  its  endless  glades  and  great  lake,  on  which,  no  doubt, 
the  swans  and  the  monster  pike  or  their  descendants  keep  up  their 
old  internecine  feuds,  there  is  no  change  either,  or  at  most  no 
more  than  is  impUed  in  a  diverted  pathway  here  and  there. 

Therefore  it  was  with  a  keen  sense  of  delight  that  the  present 
writer  took  part  lately  in  the  magnificent  pageant  which  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  formerly  a  music-master  at  the  school  and 
always  a  devoted  supporter  of  Sherborne  and  its  interests,  devised 
with  astonishing  success  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  by  St.  Aldhelm  of  the  see  and  town  of  Sherborne, 
and  of  its  famous  school,  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  True,  he  had 
the  great  advantage  of  an  unequalled  background  for  a  medissval 
representation,  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  and  the  immeasurable 
glades  and  gigantic  cedars  bounding  the  courtyard,  sacred  no 
doubt  to  joust  and  tournament  long  ago.  He  had  also  the  ready 
and  loyal  assistance  of  the  townsfolk,  gentle  and  simple :  of  t^e 
ladies  who  embroidered  exquisite  silks  for  the  costumes ;  of  l^e 
tradespeople  and  rustics  who  brought  their  simple  Doric  speech  to 
give  reaUty  to  the  dialogue ;  of  the  headmaster  himself,  who  noAde 
an  ideal  St.  Aldhelm ;  of  the  mailed  horsemen  who  came  galloping 
on  fine  horses,  out  of  the  distant  woods,  to  be  received  and  duly 
routed  by  the  citizens ;  of  the  schoolboys  themselves,  who  burst  in 
in  a  volley  just  as  their  grandfathers  would  have  done  fifty  years 
ago ;  but  all  to-day  in  mediaeval  costumes  and  clothed  with  the 
chivalric  spirit.  Mediaeval  bishops  and  abbots  there  were,  robed  in 
simiptuous  vestments,  changing  with  the  centuries  from  a  curious 
form  of  head-dress  with  peaks  at  each  end  to  the  more  modem 
form  of  mitre;  clergy,  monastic  and  secular;  citizens  of  every 
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epoch,  from  the  early  pre-ChnBtiaa  times  to  those  of  Raleigh — ^all 
these  men  and  women,  zealous  for  the  credit  of  the  old  town  and  the 
old  school,  gave  time  and  meney  to  produce  the  great  result,  and 
were  satisfied  to  remain  anonymous,  so  long  as  it  was  attained. 
It  was  in  successive  historical  episodes,  eleyen  in  number,  that  the 
story  of  the  minster  and  town  and  school  was  presented,  five  days 
in  succession,  to  enthusiastic  audiences  of  from  four  to  five  thousand 
each  day,  by  800  or  more  local  amateurs,  all  with  willing  inteUigence 
drilled  into  perfect  accuracy,  and  acting  with  the  regularity  of  a 
machine. 

First  there  came  the  semi-savage  and  half-dad  inhabitants  of 
early  England,  under  a  chieftain  who,  like  his  successors  in  the  peerage 
to-day,  was  apparently  devoted  mainly  to  the  gentie  art  of  slaughter. 
The  deer  is  duly  slain  with  an  arrow  and  placed  on  the  altar  of  the 
heathen  gods.  But  as  the  fire  is  being  kindled  for  the  sacrifice, 
the  ascetic  figure  of  St.  Aldhelm  interposes  to  prevent  the  sacrilege. 
The  stone  of  the  heathen  sacrifice  is  raised  on  end  after  almost 
superhuman  struggles,  and,  by  a  pardonable  acceleration  of  the 
work  of  the  sculptor,  is  turned  then  and  there  into  the  great 
symbol  of  Christian  worship.  The  change  from  the  heathen  rite 
to  the  Christian  being  thus  speedUy  accompHshed,  the  httle  Pagan 
children  crowd  lovingly  round  the  saint,  and  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets  the  king  and  his  queen  advance  from  a  distant  glade  in 
solemn  and  gorgeous  procession ;  the  monarch  invests  the  saint 
with  the  pastoral  staff  and  cope  and  ring,  and  the  country  passes 
from  Paganism  to  true  reUgion. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half  there  comes  the  second 
episode.  The  bishop  of  that  day,  a  stalwart  ecclesiastic,  appears 
surrounded  by  monks  and  people.  The  realm  is  Christian  now 
and  peaceful.  Suddenly  there  is  movement  amid  the  assembled 
ecclesiastics  and  townspeople  before  an  unknown  yet  inmiinent 
terror.  The  tocsin  sounds  from  the  tower  of  the  monastery,  the 
Bcythemen  are  ranged  around  the  bishop,  himself  armed  with  the 
tremendous  spiked  ball  of  iron  swinging  at  the  end  of  a  chain, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  used  to  crush  in  many  a  skull.  All  stand 
with  staring  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  glades,  whence  with  bar- 
baric cries  emerge  swiftiy  to  the  attack  the  heathen  Norsemen. 
There  is  a  close  m^e,  admirably  real;  some  of  the  Danes  are 
slain,  the  good  bishop  does  yeoman's  work,  and  finally  the  invaders 
are  repulsed,  and  the  wounded  borne  away  tenderly  by  ministering 
women.    The  old  town  and  England  are  saved. 

With  the  third  episode,  a  Uttle  later  in  time  and  the  most 
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elaborate  of  all,  oome  two  glitteiiiig  cavalcades,  one,  that  of  the 
dying  Ethelbald ;  the  other,  that  of  the  youthful  Alfred  whom  the 
king  as  his  last  act  solemnly  blesses  a^  his  successor.  Thus  we  see 
our  great  England  emerging  from  heathendom  and  civil  strife  into 
the  great  unity  which  was  to  follow  when  the  innocent  child  Alfred 
should  become  the  Christian  king  and  staunch  the  wounds  of  the 
State.    It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  beauty  of  this  scene. 

The  next  three  episodes — the  first,  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
forming Benedictine  rule  ;  the  second,  which  brings  us  in  1075  down 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Sarum  by 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror ;  and  the  last,  which  represents  the  building 
of  the  abbey  and  the  castle  by  the  Abbot  Roger  of  Caen — are  all  full 
of  dramatic  interest,  and  the  entry  of  the  imperious  WiUiam,  with 
his  mailed  knights  and  the  rude  stroke  of  his  drawn  sword  on  tiie 
table  by  which  the  monks  are  kneeling  in  prayer,  most  impressive. 
But  it  is  with  the  seventh  episode  that  the  dramatic,  as  well  as  tiie 
spectacular,  success  of  the  pageant  rises  highest.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween the  townsmen  and  their  parish  priest  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  monks  on  the  other,  the  firing  of  the  abbot's  thatched  roof,  the 
Elizabethan  dialogues  of  the  townsmen  all  in  the  purest  Doric  of 
'  Darset,'  rendered  excellently  by  local  tradesmen,  were  curiously 
true  to  nature.  And  when  the  difficulties  vanished,  and  all  was 
happily  arranged,  the  Morris  dance  in  which  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men  took  part  was  a  triumph  of  scenic  effect. 

The  eighth  episode  presents  a  picture  of  the  new  depart^, 
contemporaneous  with  the  last,  which  attended  the  foundation  of 
the  almshouses  for  the  poor  and  needy  which  still  exist  at  Sher- 
borne. Already  the  breath  of  the  Reformation  had  stirred  tiie 
dry  bones  of  the  monastic  system,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  a 
new  view  of  duty  to  God  and  man.  And  it  adds  a  great  charm  to 
the  representation  that  the  old  almsmen  and  almswomen  of  to-day 
come  in  person,  infirm  and  fragile  figures,  from  the  House  of  Mercy, 
and  bear  with  them  a  copy  of  the  old  and  famous  triptych  from 
the  altar  of  their  chapel.  All  is  now  ready  for  the  ninth  episode, 
which  represents  the  expulsion  of  the  monks.  The  great  reform  is 
carried  out  resolutely  by  the  king's  commands  just  as  it  has  been 
in  the  France  of  to-day,  amid  the  angry  dismay  of  the  people, 
represented  by  a  rebel  woman  with  considerable  dramatic  force. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the  new  order  of  things  to  proclaim 
itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  It  is  the  issue  of  the  Royal  Charter 
by  the  young  king  Edward  VI.,  establishing  the  school  which  has 
lasted  so  many  centuries,  and  shall  endure  doubtless  for  many 
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more.  An  old  knight  at  the  head  of  a  small  retinae,  bearing  a  silk 
banner  with  the  familiar  picture  of  the  young  king,  advances  from 
the  castle.  Trumpeters  gorgeously  arrayed  sound  a  loud  fanfare. 
The  boys  of  the  school,  the  actual  living  and  breathing  boys  of 
this  year  1905,  burst  in  tumultuously  from  the  ruined  castle  and 
advance  to  the  front,  sin^ng  a  beautiful  poem  by  a  former  master, 
the  well-known  verse-writer,  Mr.  James  Rhoades,  set  to  a  cheerful 
lur  by  another.  All  the  hundreds  of  boys  are  dressed  in  the  old 
garb  of  1550 ;  but  in  frolic,  in  high  spirits,  in  unmistakable  devotion 
to  the  old  school,  as  unchanged  as  if  they  had  been  half  a  century 
or,  indeed,  four  centuries  older. 

The  eleventh  episode  is  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  tradi- 
tion of  Sherborne  since  he  lived  at  the  castle — ^viz.,  that  on  returning 
from  Virginia,  he,  taking  his  ease  at  that  very  spot,  Ut  his  pipe  and 
was  promptly  extinguished,  apparently  with  much  waste  of  good 
ale,  by  his  servant,  who  thought  his  master  was  on  fire.  Some  of 
us,  driven  from  our  last  refuges  by  the  invasion  of  the  modem 
cigarette,  could  wish  that  he  had  not  failed.  This  gave  place  to  a 
deUghtful  dance  of  perfectly  trained  children  circling  in  graceful 
mazes  round  the  ribboned  Maypole.  Then,  while  this  was 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  audience,  there  was  reared  in  the 
background  a  statue  of  Sherborne,  the  mother-town,  with  one  of 
her  daughters  of  the  same  name,  the  Sherborne  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  scholars  trooped  by  singing  their  Latin  school  song,  and 
all  the  800  performers — the  stately  ladies  in  the  embroidered  silks 
which  they  had  worked  so  sedulously  with  their  own  hands,  the 
bishops  and  abbots  in  their  gilded  mitres  and  copes,  the  helmeted 
soldiers  in  their  shining  mail — swept  along  in  a  stately  procession 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  delighted  crowds  who  dispersed  slowly 
among  the  giant  cedars  and  along  the  white  and  gold  of  the  liUed 
lake.  Last  of  all  came  the  famiUar  strains  of  the  Old  Hundredth, 
and  then  a  stanza  of  'Gk)d  Save  the  King,'  ending  and  crowning  all. 

I  have  dwelt  thus,  at  length,  on  the  beauty  of  this  splendid 
historical  pageant,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  wider  it  is  known, 
both  here  and  in  America,  the  more  will  it  be  appreciated,  and  will 
strengthen  the  sense  of  our  common  history  and  our  kindred  blood. 
I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of  the  '  Chorus,'  which,  as  in 
the  Greek  drama,  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  music  of  great 
charm,  set  to  appropriate  words,  the  action  of  the  performers. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  recidl,  beyond  a  stray  general  impression  of  their 
beauty,  the  deUghtful  grouping  of  tiie  apparentiy  innumerable 
army  of  performers — ^a  very  feast  of  harmonious  colour. 

Ten  minutes  after  all  was  over,  while  the  thunders  of  applause 
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were  still  sounding,  my  young  companion  and  myself  were  fortunate 
enough,  by  executing  a  rapid  strategic  movement  to  the  rear  amid 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  cedars,  to  catch  the  train  witii  its 
modem  dining  car  on  its  way  to  London.  Somehow,  it  was  witii 
a  certain  rude  wrench  that  one  parted  from  the  historic  past  to 
rejoin  the  imromantic  present.  As  the  long  June  day  waned  at 
last,  we  were  whirled  swiftly  through  the  beautiful  calm  land- 
scape, the  stately  homes  of  ancient  peace,  the  dewy  hayfields, 
and  the  t¥dlight  woods.  There  was  the  wide  park  and  great 
mansion  of  the  Pembroke  family,  which  has  given  so  many  of  its 
sons  to  swell  the  long  muster  roll  of  English  worthies.  There  was 
Bemerton,  where  saintly  G^rge  Herbert  of  that  blood,  Uved,  and 
sang,  and  died.  There  was  the  heaven-kissing  spire  of  Sarum, 
piercing  in  severe  beauty  the  faint  blue  of  the  summer  night.  There 
were  the  humbler  homes  of  England,  embosomed  in  June  roeee, 
vicarage,  and  farm,  and  cottage  mellowed  by  the  years  into  a 
beauty  which  modem  dwellings  could  never  equal  for  picturesque 
charm,  whatever  they  might  do  in  excellence  of  sanitation. 
Wherever  the  eye  turned,  a  great  peace,  a  deep  calm  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  fading  landscape,  and  to  furnish  a  fitting  tranquil 
background  to  the  gay  historical  pageant  of  the  long  summer 
day.  Again,  amid  those  dim,  silent  fields,  one  seemed  to  see  l^e 
long  processions,  the  mail-clad  knights,  the  ladies  with  their  gold 
embroidered  dresses,  the  mitred  prelates  and  abbots,  the  monks 
and  the  nuns,  the  courtiers  and  warriors,  and  to  hear  the  loud 
clang  of  the  tocsin  which  called  young  and  old  to  the  stubborn 
fight  with  the  Danes.  The  very  fields  seemed  steeped  in  a  strange 
glamour,  that  of  vanished  Ufe,  chivalrous  or  cloistered,  fading  at 
last  before  the  new  desire  for  knowledge  which  reared  the  college 
and  the  school. 

It  is  well  occasionally  to  go  back  thus,  and  to  commemorate 
anniversaries  centuries  old.  It  is  well  to  recall  the  unfailing  river 
of  our  England's  history,  broadening  onward  from  age  to  age.  *  Seg- 
nius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures,  quam  quae  sunt  oculis  sub- 
jecta  fideUbus,'  said  the  old  Roman  writer.  It  will  be  strange  if 
some  good  does  not  come  of  such  presentations  as  this  of  t^e 
days  and  the  Uves  which,  though  they  are  long  dead  and  gone, 
yet  hve  within  us  their  children,  and  of  the  Uttle  northern  kingdom 
which  has  grown  so  slowly,  yet  surdiy,  tiirough  long  ages  of  strife 
and  effort,  to  a  giant  Empire,  evolving  a  substantial  unity  of 
national  character,  which  survives  in  the  England  of  to-day. 

Lewis  Morris. 
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Pabt  I. 

*  rpHE  lidy  on  the  back  bench,  aitting  next  the  wall  I  Tea,  it's 
X  70a  I  mean  t ' 
Phoebe,  suddenly  finding  herself  the  centre  of  observation,  and 
described  as  a  'Udj,'  blushed  crimson,  gave  a  little  gasp,  and 
looked  straight  at  tiie  Medium,  who  was  looking  straight  at  her. 
Her  heart  began  to  thump  so  hard  that  it  took  her  breath  away. 
She  had  been  waiting  long  for  this  psychological  moment,  and  the 
shock  of  it  was  great.  For  a  year  she  had  patiently  attended  the 
Spiritual  Church,  vaguely  and  faintly  hoping  for  some  vision  that 
might  cast  a  glamour  over  the  dull  and  painful  routine  of  her  life. 
But  all  the  Mediums  had  passed  her  by,  just  as  youth,  hope,  and 
joy  had  done.  On  every  side  of  her  spirit  forms  had  been  dis- 
cerned, but  never  one  for  Phoebe.  This  evening,  hitherto,  had 
been  as  other  evenings.  Mrs.  Carr,  from  the  baker's  shop,  had 
three  spirits  all  to  herself :  a  spirit  with  a  thick  grey  beard,  a  horse- 
shoe pin,  and  spectacles — a  spirit  in  a  nurse's  costume,  short  and 
florid — ^and  the  spirit  of  a  little  boy  in  a  navy  blue  suit,  with 
fair  hair  and  a  white  collar,  who  described  himself  as  *  William's 
nephew,'  and  showed  much  disappointment  at  her  failure  to 
identify  *  William.' 

As  for  Mr.  Clarke,  the  tobacconist  from  Blake  Street,  he  was 
under  the  surveillance  of  an  extremely  thin  spirit,  of  fifty — a 
rather  aggressive  spirit,  in  black,  with  grey  ringlets,  who  told  him 
repeatedly  to  take  courage,  and  for  the  next  three  weeks  to  exercise 
strict  economy,  as  a  business  crisis  was  impending  which  would  tax 
all  his  resources.  He  was  advised,  in  business  matters,  to  truat  to 
supernatural  guidance  rather  than  his  own  sagacity.  This  presence 
gave  her  name  as  Maria,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  with  an  air  of  constraint, 
responded  to  the  Medium's  interrogation  that  he  did  know  the 
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spirit.    Henrietta  Rogers  whispered  to  Phoebe  that  Mr.  Carr  was 
a  widower. 

Little  Jenny  Mellor,  three  benches  from  the  platform,  was 
attended  by  a  really  romantic  apparition ;  a  tall  young  man  in 
khaki,  who  could  only,  when  he  '  passed  over,'  have  been  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  explained  to  the  Medium,  and  through  her 
to  the  assembled  company,  that  he  was  happy  and  at  rest,  and 
would  watch  over  Jenny  till  she  joined  him  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  Jenny,  it  transpired,  hai  known  a  young  man  in  khaki,  who 
died  at  twenty-three,  of  enteric,  and  was  tall  and  dark  and  hand- 
some. Unfortunately  his  name  was  John.  The  spirit,  pressed 
for  further  information,  courteously  rendered  his  name  as  John 
Arthur ;  and  the  Medium  passed  on,  leaving  poor  little  Jenny  to 
wipe  away  a  surreptitious  tear  with  her  thin  black  glove,  and 
wonder  if  her  dear  Jack  could  possibly  have  owned  the  second 
name  of  Arthur,  and,  if  so,  why  he  never  told  her. 

Then  came  Mr.  Porritt's  turn.  The  spirit  to  the  right  of  him 
was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  nearly  bent  double,  who  had  passed 
over,  explained  the  Medium,  in  a  paralytic  seizure.  She  paused 
to  assure  the  company  that  he  appeared  as  the  victim  of  this 
malady  merely  for  purpoBes  of  identification,  patalyris.  and  kindred 
evils,  on  the  other  side,  bemg  practically  non-existent.  He  had 
on  a  gold  watch-chain,  and  seemed,  by  his  affectionate  demeanour, 
to  be  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Porritt. 

'  Do  you  know  such  a  gentleman  ? '  asked  the  Medium  hope- 
fully. 

Mr.  Porritt  was  a  man  of  forty,  stout,  deliberate,  and  annous. 

'  I  can't  say  as  I  do,'  he  answered  slowly,  weighing  his  words. 
'  None  of  my  family,  so  far  as  Fm  aware,  ever  died  of  paralysis. 
I  knew  a  man  who  did,'  he  added  wistfully,  ^  an  acquaintance  of 
my  own  he  was — but  he  never  wore  a  gold  watch-chain,  not  to  my 
knowledge — ^being  a  highly  respectable  person,  but  of  limited  cir- 
cumstances— ^nor  yet  any  other  kind  of  watch-chain.' 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  Medium.  *  It  seemed  to  me,'  she  continued^ 
'  as  if  he  had  known  you  in  the  earth-life ;  indeed,  I  should  have 
thought  you  was  related  to  him ;  but,  perhaps,  later  on  you  will 
recall  it.  And  if  you  do  not  recall  it,  he  must  be  a  spirit  that  you 
have  attracted  towards  you  by  your  efforts  after  an  'igher,  a  more 
spiritual  life.  There  are  many  such  as  I  'ave  told  you,'  and  she 
beamed  upon  the  company,  *  spirits  who  through  our  efforts  being 
brought  into  afi&nity  with  us,  guard  us  and  'elp  us  upward,  and 
will  surround  us  at  our  passing  over,  and  show  themselves  familiar 
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with  us  and  dissipate  the  fear  of  death  and  leveal  to  ns  the  wonders 
of  the  other  country  which  is  the  'Ome  Country  of  our  souls/ 

The  Medium  spoke,  not  loudly,  but  rapicUy,  in  a  high,  sing- 
song voice.  Her  cockney  accent  was  execrable,  but  her  sincerity 
must  have  been  obvious  to  the  most  prejudiced  critic,  and  she  had 
a  sweet  if  not  strong  face,  and  rather  pathetic  brown  eyes. 

*  In  an  'allowed  hour  like  this,'  she  continued,  and  broke  off 
suddenly — 

*  But  oh,  what  a  beautiful  form  I  see,  behind  the  Udy  at  the 
back!' 

It  was  Phoebe,  whom,  in  the  words  already  quoted,  the  Medium 
now  addressed. 

'  The  spirit  is  of  middle  height,'  she  continued.  ^  She  looks  to 
me  as  if  she  left  the  earth-Ufe  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and 
it  was  now  some  years  ago.  Her  'air  is  pure  golden,  and  she  has 
a  lovely  colour.  She  seems  the  kind  of  young  lady  who  may  have 
passed  over  in  a  decline.  I  cannot  express  what  a  beautiful  light 
there  is  on  'er  face  as  she  looks  at  you  so  affectionately.  She  is 
taking  a  white  rose,  and  one  by  one  she  strews  the  petals  upon  you, 
and  I  see  she  means  to  tell  you  that  for  every  petal  there  is  some 
spirit  friend  whose  influence  surrounds  you.  She  says  I  am  to  give 
you  the  word  '*  victory,"  and  it  is  from  Lucy.  Do  you  know  such 
a  form  } ' 

^  No — o ! '  Phoebe  stammered  reluctantly,  conscious  that  the 
small  company  was  regarding  her  with  novel  interest  and  respect, 
and  wishing  with  all  her  heart  that  she  could  have  claimed  acquaint- 
ance  with  so  attractive  a  spirit.    *  I'm  afraid  I  don't,  miss  I ' 

*Then,'  said  the  Medium,  approvingly,  ^you  have  attracted 
her  from  the  'ome  World  by  your  strivings  after  better  things,  and 
she  ¥dll  'elp  you  to  endure  until  you  too  pass  over ;  for  once  again 
I  hear  a  song  of  victory,  and  the  name  Lucy ! ' 

The  Medium's  utterance  was  growing  distinctly  rhythmical ; 
but  Phoebe  only  noted  the  kind  tone,  and  drank  in  her  words  as  a 
parched  plant  water.  Something  splashed  down  upon  her  hand, 
and  she  started,  for  she  had  no  idea  that  she  was  crying.  She 
thought  afterwards  that  it  must  have  been  at  the  word  victory. 
The  term  seemed  as  irrelevant,  flung  into  her  sordid  life,  as  a  bright 
banner  floating  from  a  low,  dark  prison  house.  But  she  checked 
her  tears  hastily,  and  said,  ^  Thank  you '  to  the  Medium,  with  shy 
fervour.  Henrietta  Rogers,  the  girl  from  the  same  factory,  in 
whose  company  Phoebe  attended  the  Spiritual  Church,  whispered 
loudly : 
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*  Ton  lucky  girl,  Phoebe  t  Wasn't  it  beautiful  ?  Did  70a 
never  know  anyone  like  that,  dear  % ' 

But  Phoebe  only  shook  her  head.  Already  she  felt  that  she 
would  rather  not  discuss  Lucy  with  Henrietta  Rogers.  Lucy 
might  not  care  to  be  discussed.  So  she  was  silent,  only  watching  the 
Medium  reverently,  as  she  turned  from  one  to  another.  The  Mediuniy 
though  a  perfectly  genuine,  was  not  an  extraordinary  woman,  and 
her  visions,  as  a  rule,  suggested  only  a  materialism  once  removed. 
But  to  Phoebe  she  was  a  seer,  a  priestess ;  she  held  the  keys  of  a 
wonderful  temple — ^and  the  girl  had  entered  in.  Very  timidly,  when 
the  meeting  was  over,  she  stole  up  to  her  and  shook  hands,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  benignant  smile  and  a  word  of  encouragement. 

*  Tou  have  had  much  lonely  conflict,'  said  the  priestess  kindly. 
Her  real  name  was  Miss  Jenkinson ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  '  It  is  always  such  a  joy  to  me  to  'elp  those  that  strive 
alone ! ' 

And  it  was,  to  do  the  Medium  justice.  She  was  as  much  in 
earnest  over  her  particular  way  of  teaching  men  and  women  to 
conquer  the  fear  of  death  as  some  people  are  about  making  fortunes, 
and  others  about  Triposes.  It  was  with  these  last  words  ringing 
in  her  mind  that  Phoebe  parted  from  Henrietta,  who  had  found 
another  companion,  and  walked  back  alone  to  the  ^  Young  Women's 
Home,'  in  which  she  rented  a  cubicle  at  three  shillings  a  week.  It 
was  raining,  and  the  wind  threatened,  at  every  step,  to  turn  her 
poor  umbrella  inside  out,  and  her  shoes  let  in  water.  Yet  she 
seemed  to  be  walking  on  air. 

Phoebe  was  one  of  the  womeif  who  have  never  had  a  lover,  and 
never  will.  life  and  love  had  quietiy  ignored  her — she  was  bom 
to  be  ignored.  There  was  nothing  repulsive  about  her,  neither  was 
there  any  beauty.  Sometimes,  between  the  coarse  beauty  that 
attracts  one  type  of  mind,  and  the  refined  beauty  that  attracts 
another,  you  meet  a  face  that  is  a  mere  uncertain  blur,  and  Phoebe 
had  such  a  face.  There  was  no  strength  in  it  to  bid  the  weak 
draw  near  to  her ;  there  was  no  clinging  weakness  that  might  appeal 
to  the  strong.  It  was  the  same  with  her  soul,  not  coarse  nor  fine, 
not  noble  nor  ignoble,  but  seemingly  blank,  colourless,  the  soul  of  a 
drudge.  A  drudge  she  was.  She  earned  nine  shillings  a  week  by 
carpet-stretching,  and  when  the  rent  of  the  cubicle  was  deducted, 
she  had  six  shillings  a  week  for  food  and  clothing,  and  the  three- 
pence— sometimes  sixpence — ^which  she  religiously  invested  in  the 
Penny  Savings  Bank.  When  the  story  opens,  she  had  saved  six 
pounds.    It  was  not  a  great  deal ;  but  it  meant  that  she  could  face 
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aickness  and  death  with  tranquillity,  feeUng  that  they  were  luxuries 
for  which  she  could  afioid  to  pay.  She  even  liked  to  picture  her- 
self lying  in  a  kind  of  state,  inspiring,  in  the  various  inmates  of  the 
home,  the  vague  reverence  and  interest  with  which  the  dying  are 
invested,  and  for  a  Uttle  while,  before  the  final  rest  came,  tasting 
the  sweetness  of  rest. 

But  now,  strangely  and  suddenly,  her  whole  perspective  had 
altered.  She  felt  like  one  groping  in  a  dungeon,  for  whom  an  un- 
expected opening  has  let  in  light  and  air.  The  desire  came  upon  her 
to  tell  someone  all  about  it ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  home  with 
whom  she  would  have  cared  to  commune ;  except,  perhaps,  Hester 
Brooke.  Hester  Brooke  had  a  small  room  of  her  own  in  the  home. 
She  was  a  typewriter ;  but,  by  and  by,  she  meant  to  be  a  joumahst ; 
meanwhile,  the  resources  of  Toynbee  Hall  were  open  to  her,  and  she 
belonged  to  the  Ethical  Society,  which  hoped  great  things  of  her. 
She  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman,  with  many 
friends,  but  no  relatives,  and  extremely  little  money.  The  inmates 
of  the  home,  on  the  whole,  admired  her  greatly,  and  called  her  Miss 
Brooke ;  only  a  few  rigid  church  or  chapel  goers  spoke  of  her  as 
^  no  better  than  an  Atheist.'  Atheist  or  no  Atheist,  however,  she 
was  the  one  person  in  whom  Phoebe,  at  this  crisis,  felt  tempted  to 
confide  ;  and  befpre  she  made  up  her  mind  to  do  so,  she  had  knocked 
timidly  at  the  door.    A  low,  dear  voice  said,  ^  Come  in.' 

It  was  a  young  face  that  looked  up  at  her  entrance ;  young, 
but  scored  and  worn,  as  if  the  mental  and  emotional  Ufe  behind 
it  had  been  too  eager  and  too  vivid  for  the  somewhat  fragile  frame. 
Already  she  must  have  suffered;  but  people  are  loved  in  the 
degree  that  they  suffer ;  and  it  was  so  with  Hester.  She  sprang 
up  to  greet  the  visitor,  putting  down  her  book  on  the  table.  It 
was  a  large  book,  whose  title  would  have  conveyed  no  meaning  to 
Phoebe,  being  the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics^  by  T.  H.  Green.  She 
shook  hands  cordially,  and  glanced  at  the  kettle,  which  was  on  the 
verge  of  boiling. 

^  I  was  just  going  to  make  cocoa,'  she  said,  *'  and  you  shall 
have  some  too.  Take  off  your  hat  and  jacket,  won't  you  ?  Tou 
look  so  wet  and  cold ! ' 

There  was  a  bright  little  fire,  and  Phoebe,  looking  at  it,  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  the  large,  cold  dormitory,  or  the  crowded 
supper-room«  The  next  moment,  she  had  simk  weakly  into  a 
comfortable  chair. 

'Thank  you  very  much,'  she  said.  'But  I  didn't  come  for 
that.    I  came — I  came  to  see  if  you  believed  in  spirits.' 
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Hester  turned  and  glanced  at  her  giiest,  the  boiling  kettle 
poised  in  her  hand.  All  her  motions  were  quick  and  deft,  and 
already  she  had  mixed  cocoa  and  Swiss  milk  generously  in  Phoebe^s 
cup — a  breakfast  cup,  no  teacup  !  Her  mind  went  back  to  T.  H. 
Green,  and  to  the  spiritual  principle  in  Nature  and  in  conscious- 
ness. 

*  Spirits?*  she  said  vaguely.  *Yes — no  Yes!  What 
kind  of  spirits  ?  ' 

*  She  said  she  saw  one  watching  over  me/  Phoebe  replied 
boldly.    *  Her  name  was  Lucy  ;  she  had  pretty  hair ! ' 

^  The  Medium  said  so  %  '  inquired  Hester,  who  by  this  time 
had  remembered  what  church  Phoebe  attended.  She  glanced 
appealingly  at  the  Vroleqomefaa^  as  if  for  instruction,  which  was 
not  forthcoming — ^what  had  Green's  'PToleg(yme!fMk  to  do  with  spooks  ? 
Unless,  indeed,  they  were  a  ^  relative  reality.'  Hester  anchored  on 
that  phrase. 

^Tes,  the  Medium,'  answered  Phoebe.  ^Such  a  nice,  kind 
lady.  My  cousin — ^him  that  keeps  the  fish  shop — says  all  these 
things  are  rot,  and  Fm  a  fool  to  go.  But  nothing  ever  came  to 
me  before — ^and  if  it  had  been  true ! ' 

*'  Tes ! '  said  Hester.  She  had  stirred  the  cocoa  carefully,  and 
now  presented  the  brinmiing  cup  to  Phoebe.  Then  she  passed  the 
biscuits. 

'  The  Swiss  milk  partly  sweetens  it,'  she  explained,  ^  so  I  haven't 
put  in  sugar.    Help  yourself,  and  tell  me  some  more.' 

^  There's  no  more  to  speak  of,'  said  Phoebe  wistfully.  '  1  suppose 
you  don't  believe  in  it.  Only  it  seemed  like  being  thought  about — 
that's  all ! ' 

^  I  know,'  said  Hester.  ^  You  are  thought  about — ^we  all  are. 
We  are  never  left  alone.' 

'  Then  you  think  it  was  true  f '  said  Phoebe,  the  dull  eyes 
kindling.    Hester  gripped  her  anchor. 

*  I  think  it  is  true  for  you,'  she  answered.  ^  Just  as  that  book ' — 
she  pointed  to  the  VrolegorMina —  '  is  true  for  me.    I  think  it  came 

to  you  as  this  book  came  to  me,  to  help  you  to  believe  in  the  Abs 

I  mean  in  God.  I  think  it  is  far  more  true  than  you  can  possibly 
imagine.  Only,  if  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  think  too  much  about  it, 
or  be  always  wanting  to  hear  about  spirits,  and  perhaps  see  them 
yourself.  You  would  soon  get  unsettled.  You  would  be^  to 
fancy  things.  I  wouldn't  even  talk  about  Lucy,  except  to  me. 
I  would  go  straight  on  with  other  things ;  but  I  would  always  bear  it 
in  your  mind  that  you  are  not  forgotten ;  that  it  matters  whether 
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we  do  wrong  or  right,  and  are  selfish  or  unselfish,  to  someone 
besides  ourselves;  that  you  aren't  all  alone — there  is  a  great 
beautiful  life  all  round  70U,  and  you  must  never  despair  or  give  in, 
because  you  are  loved  and  remembered.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Phoebe,  gazing  with  round  eyes  at  the 
speaker,  now  recalled  her  cocoa,  still  scalding  hot,  and  began  to 
sip  it  delicately. 

^  Do  take  some  sugar ! '  said  Hester. 

^  Thank  you,'  replied  Phoebe.  *But  it's  just  right.  It's 
beautiful !  And  what  you  say  is  beautiful,  though  I  don't  under- 
stand every  word.  But  there's  some  more  I  have  to  tell  you, 
about  a  rose — a  white  rose.  She  said  that  Lucy  held  it,  and  the 
leaves  were  falling  over  me,  and  every  leaf  was  Uke  a  loving  thought 
from  someone  that  had  passed  over.  And  there  was  a  song  of 
victory.' 

*  That  is  lovely ! '  said  Hester,  and  paused,  at  her  wit's  end 
what  to  say  that  should  neither  discourage  nor  unduly  encourage 
Phoebe. 

*  But  people  do  that  before  they  die ;  some  people ! '  she  added 
hastily.  ^  Dying  can't  make  them  do  it.  I  know  a  person,  so 
clever  and  so  great,  and  yet  so  kind  and  patient,  and  suffering 
fools  gladly.  I  think  that  person  gives  a  rose  to  everyone,  just  by 
being  good  and  generous — and  those  roses  never  die.' 

Her  face  grew  eager,  and  aglow  with  a  girl's  hero-worship ; 
she  had  half  forgotten  Phbebe,  who  was  looking  at  her  with  dawning 
comprehension. 

*  I  think  I  see,'  she  said  solenmly.  ^  But,  Miss  Brooke,  we 
haven't  all  got  roses ! ' 

*'  Yes,  we  have ! '  said  Hester  promptly.  ^  I  used  to  think 
that.    But — ^we  find  them  as  we  give  them  away.' 

Then  they  began  to  talk  of  other  things,  and  by  and  by,  stiU 
solemnly,  Phoebe  thanked  Hester  for  the  cocoa,  and  departed,  not 
without  promising  to  come  again  soon.    Hester,  left  alone,  laughed 
in  a  puzzled  way. 
f  ^  I  do  hate  to  be  didactic,'  she  murmured ;  '  but  there  wasn't 

anything  else  to  be  !  And  why  shouldn't  she  have  a  spirit  sister 
called  Lucy  ?  It's  just  another  symbol,  and  Ufe's  made  up  of 
symbols.  We're  sjnnbols  ourselves !  Poor  Uttle  soul,  she  looks  as 
if  her  life  hadn't  had  a  grain  of  romance  in  it,  not  one  grain.  I  feel 
inclined  to  bless  that  Medium  for  giving  her  a  spook  all  of  her  own — 
such  a  sweet  spook,  too.  Besides,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it's  true, 
and  the  air's  full  of  them.' 
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She  looked  meditatively  round  the  room,  with  the  expiesaion 
of  one  whom  nothing  in  earth  or  Heaven  would  surprise — a  frequent 
frame  of  mind  in  people  who  are  reading  metaphysics,  and  have 
lecimed  that  chairs  and  tables  are  abstract,  ideas  concrete.  Then 
she  drew  a  long  sigh,  hoped  benevolently  that  Phoebe  would  not 
be  unhinged  by  this  sudden  irruption  of  the  unseen  world  into  the 
seen  world,  decided  to  ask  her  to  cocoa  again  next  Sunday,  and 
plunged  once  more  into  the  Vrolegom&Mi  to  Ethics,  hardly  realising 
that  she  herself,  that  night,  had  given  Phoebe  another  rose. 

Part  II. 

People  felt,  rather  than  said,  that  Phoebe  had  altered.  The 
alteration  was  too  vague  to  be  defined  in  speech.  Something 
looked  out  of  her  lustreless  eyes  that  reminded  Hester  of  a  prisoner 
at  a  barred  window.  Her  bodily  health  was  failing  week  by  week — 
carpet-stretchers  are  a  short-lived  race.  But  an  inner  life  was 
deepening ;  the  whole  face  was  less  of  a  blur.  On  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings  she  went  faithfully  to  the  Spiritual  Church ; 
but  though  Medium  succeeded  Medium,  she  was  singled  out  no 
more,  a  fact  which,  to  Hester's  rehef,  hardly  seemed  to  depress 
her.  The  two  girls  saw  each  other  often,  and  from  time  to  time 
talked  of  Lucy  and  of  the  white  rose ;  and,  not  without  dismay, 
Hester  saw  that  both  were  growing  far  more  real  to  Phoebe.  But 
the  dismay  passed,  as  she  saw  also  Phoebe's  old  stony  isolation 
melting  away. 

'  rd  Uke,'  she  said  once,  wistfully,  '  to  give  away  roses  ! ' 

*Why,'  said  Hester,  *you  do,  every  day!  Don't  you  know, 
Phoebe,  all  the  people  in  the  home  are  growing  fonder  of  you  ? 
Tou  are  so  thoughtful,  so  kind.' 

*  Me  ?  '  answered  Phoebe,  reflecting  over  this  information,  and 
putting  it  aside.  ^  Oh»  no,  that's  all  your  fancy !  But  I  do  feel 
happier,  somehow — I  feel  as  if  I'd  got  more  room.  And,  Hester ' — 
her  friend  had  dispensed  with  *  Miss  Brooke,'  '  if  I  pass  over  first, 
Lucy  and  me  will  look  out  for  you.' 

'  That  will  be  lovely  ! '  Hester  said,  with  a  faint  sigh — ^a  sigh 
of  regret,  maybe,  for  this  warm,  human,  half-substantial  heaven. 
^  But  do  take  care,  Phoebe.  I  don't  want  you  to  pass  over  just  yet. 
And  you  are  so  dreadfully  thin.' 

Indeed,  for  some  time,  the  '  hands '  at  the  factory  where  Phoebe 
worked  had  wondered  whether  she  or  Henrietta  Rogers  would 
'  go  first.'    Of  late,  the  balance  of  opinion  had  favoured  Henrietta  ; 
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but  Henrietta  was  engaged,  while  Phoebe  wasn't.    Only,  her  lover 
was  in  Canada,  and  she  was  powerless  to  join  him. 

'  I  io  feel  weak  and  ill ! '  she  confessed  ruefully,  to  Phoebe, 
one  day  in  the  interval  allowed  for  dinner.  '  I  wouldn't  care  if  it 
wasn't  for  Ted.  If  I  was  once  out  there,  he  says,  I  could  get  light 
work  easy,  and  the  doctor  beUeves  it  would  cure  me,  the  voyage 
and  the  change ;  but  it  will  be  six  months  before  we  save  the  passage- 
money,  and  in  six  months  I'll  be  dead.  And  he  talks  in  every 
blooming  letter  about  our  little  home.' 

The  girl  who  never  had  a  lover  looked  at  the  girl  who  had^ 
And  really  it  didn't  seem  to  matter  about  a  proper  grave,  or  a 
proper  funeral. 

'  Tou  can  go  now  ! '  she  said  breathlessly.     ^  Can  you  manage 
with  six  pounds  ten  ?  for  if  you  can,  I'll  give  it  you  ! ' 
&    Henrietta  dropped  the  coarse,  thick  sandwich  of  fat  bacon, 
through  which  she  was  plodding  patiently,  and  picked  it  up  again, 
and  dusted  it  with  a  dingy  pocket-handkerchief  before  she  spoke. 

^  YoM  I '  she  exclaimed  incredulously. 
Y\  *  Yes,  me  ! '  said  Phoebe,  not  without  pride.  *  I  saved  it  up 
against  being  laid  aside — ^and  I  did  think  of  being  buried  in  the 
country  where  my  people  used  to  be.  But,  after  all,  we  don't 
bide  where  we  Ue,  and  I'd  be  far  more  comfortable  to  think  of  you 
two  well  and  happy.' 

*  But,  Phoebe — ^if  you  were  iU  long !  If  you  had  to  go  to  the 
Union,  and  all  along  of  us ! '  ; 

^  I  don't  look  at  it  as  I  used,'  said  Phoebe  with  tranquillity. 
'  There's  many  better'n  me  passed  over  from  the  Union,  and  has 
no  name  to  their  graves,  and  no  trees  near  by,  no  anything.' 

She  paused — ^the  dream  came  to  her  of  a  country,  with  green 
fields,  deep  shadowy  gardens.  But  not  the  country  that  you 
reached  on  a  Bank  hoUday^  by  travelling  to  Loughton :  something 
free  from  London  smuts.  She  turned,  and  with  a  vague  surprise 
saw  that  Henrietta's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  bent  towards  her 
with  a  sudden  impulse',  and  the  two  girls  kissed  each  other. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  matters  had  been  arranged,  and 
Henrietta  had  sailed  for  Canada.  Phoebe  had  seen  her  off,  for  it 
was  the  half-hoUday.  The  next  Sunday  afternoon  she  met  Hester 
on  the  stairs. 

^  Phoebe,  it's  too  cold  for  you  to  go  out ! '  said  the  latter  critic- 
ally.   *  And  Where's  your  fur  ?  ' 

Phoebe  confessed,  guiltily,  that  she  had  lent  this  relic  of  the 
palmy  days,  when  her  father  and  mother,  dead  so  long,  had  kept 
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a  grocer's  shop  in  an  Essex  village,  to  the  occupant  of  the  next 
cubicle. 

'  Only  for  the  day,'  she  said.  '  Ton  see,  she  was  going  to  meet 
her  Friend,  and  she  did  look  so  nice  in  it.' 

The  better  class  of  girls  in  Phoebe's  position  do  not  tidk  about 
a  ^  young  man.'    They  use  the  word  Friend,  with  a  capital  letter! 

*  But ^  began  Hester. 

^She  didn't  know  I  was  going  out,'  Phoebe  added  hastily. 
'  Indeed,  I'm  hardly  fit ;  but  Miss  Jenkinson  speaks  this  afternoon, 
she  that  told  me  about  Lucy,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  miss  it.' 

*  Well,  I've  a  spare  wrap  you  must  have,'  said  Hester.  *  But, 
Phoebe,  I'm  going  with  you ;  you're  not  equal  to  going  alone.  Come 
into  my  room,  and  I'll  be  ready  in  a  moment.' 

She  was,  and  the  two  went  out  into  the  wild  but  sunny  March 
day.  Hester's  investigations  had  never  yet  led  her  among  Mediums, 
but  being  a  spiritual  nomad,  she  could  make  herself  at  home  any- 
where, and  when  they  reached  the  hall,  the  audience,  with  its 
quaint  mingling  of  stolidity  and  wistful  hope,  the  Medium,  with 
her  slipshod  English  and  her  serene  convictions,  the  curious 
bread-and-butter  heaven,  without  the  bread  and  butter — ^most  of 
all,  Phoebe's  small,  thin  face,  with  the  new  Ught  upon  it— struck  her 
as  somewhat  pathetic.  She  could  have  laughed  or  cried ;  she  did 
neither,  not  even  when  the  Medium,  her  peroration  over,  descended 
on  her  like  a  homing  bird,  and  described,  surrounding  her,  no  fewer 
than  four  phantoms,  one  of  which,  weakly  yielding  to  the  drift  of 
popular  feeling,  Hest^er  identified  as  ^  probably  an  aunt.' 

Phoebe  sat  by  her,  proud  and  pleased  at  the  magnitude  of  her 
friend's  spirit  retinue,  yet  looking  ill — so  ill  that  Hester,  from  time 
to  time,  scrutinised  her  anxiously.  The  Medium  travelled  nearly 
round  the  '  circle,'  then  suddenly  came  back  to  Phoebe. 

*  I  don't  just  now  see  any  spirit  form  with  you,'  she  said  slowly, 
like  one  groping  in  the  dcurk.  ^But  there  are  voices,  there  are 
flowers — proses.' 

Hester,  with  a  momentary  thrill,  glanced  at  Phoebe.  The  girl 
was  looking  straight  at  the  Medium,  with  a  singularly  bright, 
happy  expression.  The  next  instant,  Hester  caught  her  as  she 
swayed  on  the  bench  and  feU. 

They  laid  her  down  gently,  and  someone  ran  for  brandy,  another 
for  the  nearest  doctor ;  and  presently  she  revived  a  little,  and  her 
eyes  opened.  The  afternoon  sunshine  was  streaming  into  the 
room ;  in  the  embrasure  of  one  window  was  a  great  vase  of  early 
daffodils,  and  it  kindled  them  to  glory.    Hester,  who  was  holding 
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Phoebe's  hand,  felt  a  sUght  pressoie  of  her  own,  and  bending 
nearer,  she  saw  that  Phoebe's  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  yellow  daffodils, 
a  gaze  of  wonderful  content.  What  were  they  to  those  dying 
eyes  ?    The  pressure  on  her  hand  grew  tighter — ^and  relaxed. 

The  easy  tears  were  running  down  the  Medium's  face.  To 
her,  the  air  was  full  of  bells,  and  flowers,  and  spirit  toys,  and 
harmonies  of  triumph.  But  Hester  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing, 
but  the  dumb  peace  on  Phoebe's  face. 

'  I  never  knew,'  said  the  Medium, '  a  sweeter  passing  over ! ' 

May  Kendall. 
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The  Summer  Trout. 


WHEN  the  rli}rthmic  muimui  of  the  distant  mowing-machine  has 
announced  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  the  thick  foliage  of 
summer  hangs  dark  and  green  over  the  stream,  many  a  trout-fisher 
will  hang  up  his  rod  until  the  September  floods  have  cleared  the 
water  of  its  accumulation  of  moss  and  weed,  and  the  trout  have 
regained  some  of  the  energy  and  appetite  of  earUer  days. 

But  how  many  brother  anglers  are  there  who,  all  through  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  have  to  be  content  to  smell  the  trout 
afar  off,  and  take  their  holiday  when  the  schools  have  broken  up 
and  the  rivers  have  dwindled  down  to  their  lowest  level  ?  They 
are  an  enthusiastic  lot,  these  fishermen  who  leave  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  care  of  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  betake  themselves 
to  that  waterside  club  *  where  the  women  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  wicked  are  at  rest.'  Where,  also,  they  labour  assiduously  from 
mom  till  dusk,  whipping  the  crj^tal  pools,  where  not  so  much  as 
a  fin  shows  itself,  struggling  over  boulder  and  briar,  mountain  and 
moor,  with  a  tremendous,  but  not  discreditable,  expenditure  of 
energy,  buoyed  up  by  the  eternal  hope  that  the  next  cast  may 
induce  a  fish  to  rise. 

The  sun  scorches  them  from  above,  the  heat  from  the  sun-baked 
rocks  smites  them  from  below,  there  is  a  very  plague  of  flies,  and 
even  the  cheery  whitethroat  in  the  willows  seems  to  be  oppressed 
with  the  lassitude  of  summer,  and  sings  in  a  less  lively  tone.  The 
fierce  rays  of  light  penetrate  the  clear  water  and  illumine  the  gravel 
that  Ues  at«the  bottom  of  the  deepest  pools.  The  surface  of  the 
stream  is  as  smooth  as  glass,  save  where  the  trickling  current — 
all  that  is  left  of  the  amber  flood  of  spring — with  a  faint  rippling 
song  twists  its  idle  way  between  the  stones  of  the  river-bed.  One 
might  as  well  angle  on  the  dusty  roads,  but  our  ardent  friends 
work  off  their  abundance  of  excess  energy  with  a  perseverance 
which  is  so  tragically  pitiful  that  it  makes  one  feel  hot  and  jaded 
to  think  of  it. 
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Unwearily  they  plod  their  woful  way  under  the  most  unpro- 
pitiouB  circuinstances,  and  vainly,  with  all  the  forces  of  nature 
against  them,  hope  to  outwit  the  cimning  trout — ^  a  trout  that  is 
more  sharp-sighted  than  any  hawk,  and  more  watchful  and  timorous 
than  your  high-mettled  merlin  is  bold.  .  .  .'  Some  few  give  up  the 
chase  disappointed. 

In  meek  despondency  they  eye 

The  shnmken  pools,  the  rainless  sky, 

and  tap  the  face  of  the  barometer  that  aggravatingly  oscillates  at 
^  Set  ffidr ' ;  but  the  majority  of  these  gallant  anglers,  who  turn  up 
every  summer  like  birds  of  passage,  will,  after  a  day  of  dire  tribula- 
tion and  weariness,  which  they  pretend  not  to  feel,  set  out  for  the 
riverside  under  similar  conditions  on  the  morrow,  as  keen  and  as 
full  of  hope  of  sport  as  when  they  were  about  to  wet  the  first  line  of 
the  season. 

There  is  not  much  wrong  with  the  morals  of  men  who  will  do 
that,  and  they  deserve  our  deepest  respect  and  sympathy.  Is  it 
not  exceedingly  hard,  after  a  day  of  toil  and  trial,  and  no  fish,  to 
have  to  face  a  wife  whom  you  know  did  not  expect  you  to  catch 
any  when  you  set  out,  and  the  family  of  kiddies  who  did  ?  What 
feelings  are  those  that  we  would  so  willingly  suppress,  and  which 
intrude  so  persistently  upon  the  mind,  when  the  youngsters  clamour 
round  with  questions  and  anxious  glances,  when  they  peer  into 
your  empty  basket,  dip  into  your  waders,  socks,  and  even  your 
soddened  brogues,  until  at  last  the  faces  are  disappointed,  and  you 
feel  that  some  of  that  firm  unquestionable  faith  the  little  chaps  had 
in  you  has  slipped  away,  that  some  of  your  prestige  has  been  lost 
somewhere. 

It  is  so  hard,  too,  to  find  an  excuse  for  a  blank  day  that 
will  satisfy  everybody,  but  when  an  afternoon  on  the  rocks  after 
crabs  is  suggested,  or  a  boat,  some  lines,  and  mussels  for  bait  are 
being  talked  about,  and  there  is  evident  excitement  among  the 
brood,  you  may  say  that  the  smell  of  the  sea-water  makes  you 
sick — ^not  that  that  would  deter  you  for  a  moment  from  joining 
the  party,  but  you  have  at  last  really  devised  a  new  scheme  for 
circumventing  tihe  ways  of  the  wily  trout  which  cannot  possibly 
f aU,  so  that  the  next  day  you  are  again  by  the  brook. 

An  angler,  however,  must  not  be  too  sensitive  to  trouble  and 
ill-luck.  Worse  things  than  an  empty  creel,  a  disappointed  family, 
the  heat,  and  a  plague  of  flies  may  await  him.  There  are  days 
when  the  tail  fly  of  your  cast  will  persist  in  hiding  its  barb  in  your 
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tweed  jacket,  just  between  the  shoulder-blades,  or,  worse  still,  in 
such  a  part  of  your  trousers  that  partial  disrobement  is  necessary 
before  it  can  be  extricated.  In  your  struggles  to  Uberate  yourself 
from  either  such  ignominious  situation,  while  you  are  glancing  round 
to  see  that  no  one  is  looking,  another  hook  becomes  attached  to 
your  elbow  and  a  third  runs  into  your  ear.  Having  successfully 
got  out  of  the  dif&culty,  you  intend  to  try  a  new  cast  and  place  it 
on  a  stone  near  by  while  you  light  a  pipe.  But  the  gusts  of  wind 
that  have  effectually  disposed  of  your  third  match — and  you  have 
only  two  left — ^have  also  blown  tiie  cast  into  a  tangle  of  brambles 
where  to  find  it  is  impossible.  On  such  days  as  these  one  is  fortunate 
who  does  not,  by  stepping  into  an  unseen  hole,  get  some  water 
into  his  waders,  where  it  will  gurgle  and  squeeze  for  liberty  with 
such  persistence  that  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  remove  brogues, 
socks  and  waders,  marvelling  that  such  a  little  drop  should  prove 
80  uncomfortable,  and  swearing  at  the  trouble  and  loss  of  tune 
it  has  involved.  If  you  are  not  careful,  a  slippery  stone  may  be 
the  means  of  sitting  you  roughly  down  in  three  feet  of  water,  and, 
in  your  efforts  to  save  yourself,  the  top  piece  of  the  rod  gets  splin- 
tered and  the  line  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  an  alder-bush. 

Begin  a  day  with  trials  of  this  kind  and  they  will  follow  you 
about  until  evening,  if  you  can  endure  them  so  long.  If  it  is  hot 
it  is  bad  enough,  but  wind  is  worse ;  and,  in  either  case,  to  sit  down 
and  eat  one's  sandwiches — ^provided  they  haven't  been  lost  on  the 
way  or  left  reposing  on  a  bank  two  miles  lower  down — ^is  a  positive 
effort,  and  to  fall  back  upon  a  faithful  flask  for  relief  does  not  even 
dispel  the  dejection  and  ill-luck  that  have  accompanied  you. 

So  great  are  the  worries  and  troubles  that  sometimes — more 
particularly  in  these  later  days — ^beset  the  angler,  that  I  once  heard 
a  friend,  as  keen  an  angler  as  ever  wetted  a  line,  in  the  darkness  of 
despair,  swear  by  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth  and  all  the  waters 
under  the  earth  that  he  would  never  fish  again.  He  clinched  his 
oath  by  taking  the  longest  drink  of  whisky  that  ever  I  saw  an 
angler  swallow,  and  with  a  '  Never  again ! '  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  and  a  look  at  me  that  expressed  as  plainly  as  possible  the 
words  '  Poor  deluded  fool ! '  he  turned  away.  Next  day,  however, 
he  was  back  again  at  the  riverside — ^for  such  is  the  fascination  of 
angling ! 

Delightful  as  it  is  to  snatch  a  ^ood  day's  sport  in  July  or  August, 
when  a  heavy  rain&U  has  trashed  clean  the  hot  and  dusty  surface 
of  the  earth,  when  the  air  is  as  fresh  as  that  of  May  and  the  streams 
are  swollen  with  a  flood  of  that  foamy  pale  ale  description  so 
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loved  by  fishermen,  each  days  are  like  angels'  visitB,  and  if  we 
woidd  catch  trout  during  the  brief  holiday  that  custom  has  ordained 
shall  fall  at  the  tail  end  of  summer,  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
conditions  of  the  water  that  generally  prevail  at  that  season.  We 
must  not  live  in  the  vain  hope  that  Jupiter  Pluvius  will  turn  away 
from  his  wrath,  and  to-morrow  or  next  day  make  the  mountain 
rills  to  ripple  with  the  merry  laughter  of  spring  waters  and  the 
rivers  to  flow  in  a  flood  of  golden  brown  bejewelled  with  silvery 
foam.  And  although  we  would  not  deprive  the  undaunted  fisher- 
man of  the  wholesome  exercise  and  the  pleasure  of  the  toil  that  he 
experiences  when  in  quest  of  the  summer  trout  on  an  impossible  day, 
I  would  suggest  that  many  a  one  would  be  spared  disappointment 
if  he  were  to  be  content  with  other  things  until  the  *  rise '  comes  on 
in  the  evening. 

Let  the  summer  sun  blaze  upon  the  flowery  earth  until  the 
landscape  pales  beneath  his  brilliant  rays,  and,  even  as  the  trout 
are  basking  under  the  greenery  of  overhanging  banks,  let  us  wile 
away  the  hours  in  contentment,  dozing  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the 
woods,  or,  better  still,  lying  among  the  heather,  offering  bumt- 
ofierings  in  the  pipe  of  peace  to  the  gracious  beauty  of  the  summer 
and  listening  to  the  legends  the  old  mountains  have  to  tell. 

Although  far  away  in  the  downy  clouds,  the  skylark  will  accom- 
pany us  with  its  heaven-sent  melodies,  the  hum  of  bees  will  mingle 
with  the  gaiety  of  the  rippling  brook,  and  the  fragrance  of  heather 
and  wild  thjnne,  the  refreshing  odour  of  peat  and  green  rushes, 
and  the  warm  sweet  scent  of  gorse  will  blend  with  the  shimmer- 
ing atmosphere  of  summer  that  rises  like  incense  from  the  purple 
moor. 

Miles  away  the  blue  sea  stretches  across  the  horizon,  its  little 
ripples  ever  curling  and  tossing  themselves  into  runniog  lines  of 
foam.  A  little  nearer,  and  the  yellow  sands  of  a  tidal  river  are 
girt  by  fields  of  whitening  grain  and  darkening  woods,  through 
which  the  white  roads  of  the  valley  thread  their  winding  ways. 

Here  and  there  a  wheat  stack  gleams  in  the  comer  of  a  field  that 
has  been  stripped  of  its  golden  wealth,  and  amid  the  beauty  and 
the  ripeness  of  the  earth  the  naked  stubble  speaks  of  the  fulfillment 
of  nature's  promise,  of  the  pathos  that  haunts  the  harvest  of  the 
year. 

The  declining  sun  now  sheds  a  rosy  light  across  the  eastern  hills» 
a  wandering  beetle  drones  past  on  its  evening  flight,  and 

AH  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
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High  up  among  the  grey  rocks  a  goatsucker  is  hawking  for  moths, 
and  its  lonely  voice  trembles  across  the  melancholy  moor.  Bnt 
before  the  waters  of  the  stream  have  mirrored  the  lingering  glints 
of  day,  their  surface  will  be  ruffled  with  the  dimples  and  ripples  of 
many  rising  trout. 

With  the  silence  of  a  water-vole,  that  slides  into  its  aquatic 
home  without  flop  or  splash,  the  big  fish  are  feeding  upon  the 
unsuspecting  sedge-flies  in  the  shadows  of  the  reeds.  In  shallower 
and  more  open  places  the  smaller  trout  are  revelling  in  a  cloud  of 
gnats,  and  the  angler,  already  prepared  with  the  finest  of  casting 
lines  and  the  lightest  of  rods,  is  enjoying  the  good  sport  that  the 
evening  rise  affords.  For  an  hour  or  two  the  fish  will  continue 
feeding  with  the  appetite  and  energy  of  May.  Almost  every  cast 
will  move  a  fish,  and  the  angler  will  be  exhilarated  by  the  delicious 
coolness  of  evening,  thrilled  with  the  excitement  of  the  rise,  and  his 
skill  will  not  go  unrewarded.  ^ 

As  suddenly  as  they  began  the  fish  cease  feeding.  Whether 
the  white  mist  that  is  creeping  up  the  valley  a  mile  away  smites 
the  stream  with  its  chilly  breath  and  bids  the  leaping  trout  be  silent, 
or  whether  it  is  some  other  influence  that  thrills  the  water  from 
estuary  to  moorland  spring,  it  is  certain  that  no  poacher's  dynamite 
charge  ever  more  effectively  checked  the  rise  and  smoothed  the 
stream  than  the  first  cold  touch  of  that  fleecy  veil  of  eventide 
invariably  appears  to  do.  To  attempt  to  rise  a  trout  after  we 
have  felt  the  chilly  breath  of  the  dying  day  and  heard  the  twittering 
bat — ^that  swallow  of  the  twilight — merrily  chasing  the  grey-winged 
moth,  is  vanity  and  vexation.  Better  to  reel  up  and  turn  our  faces 
towards  the  valley  and  home. 

A.  T.  Johnson. 
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Walking  as  Education. 


IN  Denmark  they  have  high  schools  for  servant-girls.  I  attended 
one  at  Otterup,  in  the  island  of  Fiinen,  and  found  a  hundred 
and  forty  girls  there.  They  were  there  for  a  three-months'  course 
— for  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  to  be  exact — and 
had  all  left  their  situations  for  the  purpose  and  would  return 
to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term.  They  were  being 
instructed  in  the  usual  branches  of  secondary  education,  languages 
being  a  feature.  There  was  no  obUgation  for  them  to  attend,  and 
they  had  to  pay  something  towards  the  expense  of  their  board  and 
tuition. 

The  building  was  just  about  large  enough  to  sleep  the  hundred 
and  forty.  It  was  situated  in  the  country,  and  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  I  spent  there  the  girls  had  all  gone  for  a  walk  in  the 
neighbouring  woods.  It  was  presided  over  by  a  director  and  his 
wife ;  the  latter  was  sister  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  had 
herself  been  trained  to  the  law.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the 
building  was  occupied  by  three  distinct  sets  of  students.  When 
the  servants  left  at  the  end  of  May  a  number  of  professors  and 
their  pupils  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen  would  spend  the 
smnmer  months  there.  In  October  the  building  would  be  given 
over  to  artisans,  who  would  continue  there  for  five  months,  and 
that  would  bring  the  time  round  for  the  servant  girls  again. 

The  first  call  I  made  in  Copenhagen  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  the  practical  results  of  the  high  school.  The  lady  was  out, 
and  while  I  talked  to  the  servant,  it  must  have  struck  her  that  she 
could  speak  better  English  than  I  could  Danish,  so  the  conversation 
was  continued  in  my  own  language.  Subsequently  I  saw  the  lady 
and  commented  on  the  fact  that  her  servant  could  speak  English. 
She  answered : 

*'  Not  only  English,  but  she  goes  every  morning  for  an  hour  to 
her  German  lesson.' 
'^*  But  can  you  spare  her  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  servantB  are  as  difficult  to  got  in  Denmark  as  in  England, 
and  they  lay  down  the  conditions  on  which  they  will  stop.' 

I  have  heard  of  many  conditions  laid  down  by  En^^h  servants 
relative  to  their  night  out,  their  Uberty  to  dispense  with  a  cap,  and 
so  forth,  but  never  once  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  education  in  any  form  whatever.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  what  the  effect  of  all  this  learning  has  on  the  servant-girls, 
and  some  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  must 
spoil  them.  However,  I  speak  within  my  knowledge  when  I  say 
it  certainly  does  not  spoil  them  as  coola,  and  in  tiie  particular 
instance  I  referred  to  the  girl  was  not  spoUed  in  one  most  important 
matter,  for  her  mistress  told  me  she  was  entrusted  witii  a  latch- 
key! 

Qood  Bishop  Grundtvid  used  to  pray  for  his  country,  *May 
few  have  too  much,  and  fewer  still  too  little.'  The  prayer  has  been 
heard,  and  the  Danes  are  a  nation  of  workers,  and  hard  workers, 
too.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  littie  time  for  reading, 
and  the  name  of  Dr.  Gteorges  Brandes  is  perhaps  the  only  one  known 
outside  Denmark  as  a  Uterary  man  in  the  front  rank.  Almost  tiie 
only  works  I  saw  exposed  for  sale  were  translations  from  Dickens, 
Drummond,  and  Currer  Bell.  This  by  no  means  would  be  a  &ui 
criterion  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people.  There  seems  an 
utter  absence  of  the  thriftiess,  hopeless  class  in  Denmark.  There 
are  no  comer-men,  no  touts  outside  the  museums  or  galleries,  no 
cadgers  under  any  pretext  whatever.  To  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  poor,  for  the  old-age  pension  scheme 
accounts  for  all  indigent  people  over  sixty,  and  begging  is  strictly 
forbidden,  and  not  even  an  organ  may  be  played  in  the  streets, 
which  is  nothing  but  begging  under  a  thin  disguise,  for  nobody 
wants  the  music  and  pays  to  get  rid  of  the  grinder.  The  system 
of  education  in  Denmark  has  the  merit  of  training  people  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  what  system  could  do  more  % 

I  am  not  going  into  the  causes  which  make  high  schools  for 
servant-girls  and  young  mechanics  outside  the  horizon  of  prac- 
tical life  in  England.  You  have  only  to  mention  the  servant's 
hour  for  a  (German  lesson  to  an  English  mistress  to  see  how 
impossible  it  would  be.  If  you  mentioned  it  to  the  girl  herself 
she  would  be  unable  even  to  appreciate  the  situation.  Witii 
regard  to  the  other  sex,  the  compulsory  military  training  of  the 
Continent  makes  tbdr  young  men  familiar  with  a  break  of  a 
year  or  two  in  their  business  life  to  which  an  TgngliflKmitn  is  a 
stranger.    As,  however,  all  agree  it  is  very  desirable  that  education 
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should  be  oontinaed  beyond  the  ordinary  school-age,  I  should  like 
to  bring  out  how  much  may  be  acquired  in  the  mere  process  of 
walking.  I  mean  by  that,  walks  to  Paris,  Hamburg,  or  Copen- 
hagen, or,  if  time  permits,  longer  walks  to  Bome,  Venice,  or  Buda- 
Pesth.  The  subject  has  rarely  been  touched  upon,  possibly  from 
the  dearth  of  walkers,  or  possibly  because,  like  '  Walking  Stewart,' 
they  prefer  to  talk  on  any  other  subject  than  that  which  they  have 
seen  and  heard  on  their  wanderings. 

The  roads  of  every  country  in  Europe  are  famiUar  to  me  except 
those  of  Bussia,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Sweden.  I  have  walked 
through  France  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  from  east  to  west. 
I  have  walked  through  a  large  part  of  Grermany,  and  have  crossed 
the  Alps  on  foot  by  three  different  passes.  I  know  the  roads  of  Italy 
from  the  frontier  at  Chiasso  to  Bome,  and  from  Ala  to  Venice. 
I  have  been  across  pathless  Bohemia,  and  through  Hungary  and 
the  Austrian  Tyrol.  I  have  walked  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  -I  have  even  walked  through  the 
little  repubUc  of  Andorre.  I  am  able,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  and  the  cost  and  the  drawbacks  of  such  exercise,  but 
my  present  purpose  is  to  bring  out  how  &r  it  might  serve  as  an 
education. 

People  with  money  can  choose  their  own  way  of  being  educated ; 
it  is  for  those  with  Umited  means,  as  Umited  as  the  means  of  servants 
and  mechanics,  that  I  write.  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  unprotected  girls  going  far  from  home  and  in  countries 
where  they  could  not  make  themselves  understood,  but  in  these 
days  the  sex  have  shown  themselves  so  well  able  to  take  care  of 
Number  One,  and  so  adventurous  are  their  spirits,  that  I  hesitate  to 
exclude  them  from  consideration.  Still,  what  I  write  is  for  that 
large  class  of  young  men  who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves 
and  do  not  quite  see  how  to  set  about  it.  The  first  question  with 
most  young  people  is  the  cost.  If  that  be  not  within  their  means, 
all  else  is  as  well  left  untold. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  been  obliged  to  be 
economical  to  say  on  how  Httle  a  walking  tour  can  be  done.  Still, 
if  he  found  it  exceedingly  cheap,  though  he  did  not  specially  strive 
after  cheapness,  what  is  Ukely  to  be  the  experience  of  those  who 
do  ?  When  I  have  advocated  in  public  the  advantage  of  waDdug 
tours,  I  have  generally  asked  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  read 
some  of  my  bills,  lest  the  audience  should  think  me  guilty  of 
exaggerating  the  figures.  Four  francs  and  three  marks  are  the 
usual  charges  for  a  five-course  dinner,  with  bed  and  breakfast. 
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As  a  pedestrian  really  needs  nothing  more  than  very  light  refresh- 
ments on  his  walk,  which  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  pence,  it  will 
be  obvious  four  shillings  a  day  will  cover  the  necessary  cost.  George 
Borrow  tells  how  he  walked  to  London  from  Norwich,  a  distance  of 
112  miles,  on  a  pint  of  ale,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  a  roll  of  bread,  and  two 
apples,  the  whole  costing  5^d!.  To  the  cost  of  one's  board  mnst 
be  added  the  cost  of  reaching  the  foreign  port  where  the  walk  is  to 
begin,  but  so  cheap  are  fares,  and  so  Uberal  is  the  usual  holiday 
expenditure,  that  it  should  prove  no  obstacle. 

1.  A  walking  tour  is  bound  to  teach  a  certain  amount  of 
geography.  It  teaches  the  level  of  the  country,  the  position  of 
towns,  the  flow  of  rivers,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  These  things 
he  on  the  surface.  Sometimes  one  is  obliged  to  learn.  Once  in 
Italy  I  had  a  suspicion  I  was  walking  in  the  wrong  direction,  but 
so  lonely  was  the  district  I  did  not  meet  a  soul.  I  consulted  my 
map  and  saw  that  I  was  walking  against  the  flow  of  the  river, 
whereas  I  ought  to  have  been  walking  with  it.  The  course  of  the 
Fo  was  impressed  on  my  mind  in  a  way  no  geography  book  could 
have  done  it.  Before  I  started  for  Denmark,  though  I  had  heard 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  I  had  to  learn  that  in  point  of  size 
they  stood  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four.  The  average  Englishman 
whose  idea  of  a  lake  is  derived  from  Windermere,  of  a  mountain 
from  Snowdon,  and  of  a  river  from  the  Thames  or  Severn,  will 
open  his  eyes  if  he  finds  himself  by  the  side  of  Lake  Constance,  or 
if  he  OTosses  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  if  he  '  does '  the  700  miles 
of  the  Bhine. 

The  wanderings  of  a  man  with  his  eyes  open  will  lead  to  the 
knowledge  that  varying  customs  and  manners  are  the  outcome  of 
physical  surroundings. 

When  first  I  went  to  Portugal  I  shared  aU  the  indignation  of  my 
countrjonen  at  the  lazy  habits  of  the  people  of  the  peninsula.  Before 
I  had  reached  my  hotel,  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  landing- 
stage,  I  determined  never  to  say  another  word  against  them,  for  the 
enervating  heat  took  all  the  energy  out  of  me.  When  one  finds 
wine  universally  drunk  in  the  Landes  of  France,  one  may  be  sure 
the  Tj^ater-supply  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and  when  one  finds 
early  rising  prevalent  throughout  Italy,  one  may  discover  that 
the  soil  is  such  that  extra  hours  are  needful  to  wring  a  Uving  out 
of  it  at  all. 

Should  I  be  wrong  if  I  said  the  average  knowledge  as  to  the 
height  of  mountains  is  confined  to  the  height  of  its  highest  peak  ? 
When  I  went  to  Venice  I  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  Brenner  Pass, 
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and  I  learnt  by  a  letter  from  home  that  some  pious  soul  had  put 
up  a  petition  at  a  prayer-meeting  that  I  might,  not  be  lost  in  the 
snow.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  on  the  first  of  that 
month  the  fathers  of  Mount  St.  Bernard  begin  their  search  for  any- 
one in  need.  That  is  one  pass,  and  the  Brenner  is  another, 
and  there  was  about  as  much  danger  (perhaps  less)  in  crossing 
the  Brenner  as  in  walking  down  Regent  Street,  the  difference  in 
height  between  the  St.  Bernard  and  the  Brenner  being  some  thou- 
sands of  feet ;  but,  as  Browning  says. 

Our  interest  is  on  the  dangerous  edge  of  things, 

and  while  everyone  knows  the  perils  of  the  pass  11,000  feet  in 
height,  few  but  the  actual  traveller  know  the  pass  that  can  be 
crossed  in  perfect  safety.  On  my  walk  to  Monte  Carlo  I  learnt 
there  was  another  part  of  the  Alps,  Les  Alpilles,  which  can  be 
crossed  between  the  hours  of  luncheon  and  afternoon  tea. 

For  commercial  geography  the  walker  sees  (always  supposing 
he  keeps  his  eyes  open)  not  only  the  products  on  which  a  country 
depends  for  support,  but  also  he  sees  how  and  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. While  thousands  have  seen  the  timber-rafts  on  the  Rhine, 
how  many  have  penetrated  to  the  woods  and  forests  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  and  seen  the  trees  growing  and  the  woodmen  in  the  act  of 
felling  them  ?  When  I  walked  across  Denmark  I  carried  with  me 
the  knowledge  of  the  uniform  quaUty  of  Danish  butter,  and  I 
traced  this  uniformity  to  its  source.  All  the  cows  (at  least  in  the 
island  of  Fiinen)  were  roan  in  colour.  They  did  not  graze  at  will, 
but  had  a  uniform  allowance  of  pasture,  this  being  secured  by 
tethers  fastened  to  stakes  at  uniform  distances  in  the  fields.  The 
milk  was  turned  into  butter  at  a  local  factory  under  Government 
inspection,  and  all  which  did  not  reach  a  certain  standard  was 
excluded  from  the  foreign  market,  and  had  to  be  consumed  at 
home. 

Local  industries  force  themselves  on  one's  attention.  Walking  to 
Rome,  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  coal  was  found  anywhere  out  of 
England  until  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbriick  I  met  the  miners 
black  from  the  pit  returning  home.  When  I  sat  down  to  my  first 
luncheon  on  German  soil  near  Treves,  and  found  I  was  charged  but 
twopence  for  a  bottle  of  Moselle  wine,  the  fact  that  I  had  entered 
the  wine  district  was  unmistakable.  As  I  passed  along  the  Belgian 
roads  between  Mechlin  and  Brussels  and  saw  every  cottager  busy 
with  lace,  I  needed  no  other  reminder  of  one  industry  for  which 
the  Flemings  have  long  been  famous.    At  Basle  I  found  the  con- 
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ductors  of  eveiy  tramoar  I  entered  tried  to  trade  off  upon  me  one  of 
the  innumerable  watches  made  in  that  city;  while  as  I  passed 
through  Leghorn  and  noticed  that  one  shop  in  every  four  was  a 
hone  di  loUo,  I  learnt  how  it  is  that  ItaUans  remain  so  poor  despite 
their  industry  and  economy  combined.  Thus  facts  of  Ufe  impressed 
my  mind  in  a  way  the  pages  of  a  book  had  never  done. 

2.  Next  the  ^aveller  learns  at  first  hand  the  true  character  of 
the  people  among  whcnn  he  finds  KimwAlf  Instuices  of  dvility  and 
churlishness,  of  rapacity  and  honest  dealing,  can  be  gleaned 
anywhere.  It  is  the  people  in  a  lump  that  tell  their  tale.  No 
words  can  convey  the  true  charm  of  Ireland,  for  it  lies  in  the  ban- 
homie  and  the  open-heartedness  of  the  people.  I  should  imagine 
that  the  following  could  only  have  happened  in  Ireland.  I  was 
having  some  luncheon  at  an  inn  in  Cashel  when  I  fell  into  con- 
versation with  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room.  On  learning 
that  I  was  walking  across  his  country  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it, 
he  invited  me  to  his  house  to  stay  with  him  over  the  Sunday.  It 
was  the  year  1888,  when  landlords  were  having  a  bad  time,  and  he 
had  no  servant  in  the  house.  Still,  his  groom  cooked  the  dinner, 
the  gentleman  himself  got  ready  my  bath  and  brought  me  tea  in 
my  bedsoom  in  the  morning,  and  his  sister  washed  my  only  change 
of  garments  that  I  might  present  a  respectable  appearance  on  the 
Sunday.  They  parted  from  me  on  the  Monday  with  expresaons 
of  genuine  regret.  I  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  them,  and  my 
travel-stained  appearance  could  not  have  afforded  them  the  slight 
satisfaction  of  having  a  well-dressed  gentleman  in  their  company. 
I  can  only  put  this  down  to  the  genuine  goodness  of  the  Irish 
heart,  which  peeps  out  in  the  answer  of  every  peasant  you  ques- 
tion, and  in  every  hotel  companion  you  come  across. 

3.  I  next  come  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages,  whidbi 
walking  abroad  is  bound  to  entail.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  traveller 
may  visit  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  inspect  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  in  them,  and  never  be  called  upon  to  say  a  foreign  word, 
and  he  may  learn  all  he  wishes  to  hear  in  his  native  tongue.  A 
wealthy  member  of  ParUament  once  told  me  he  had  gone  ov^  the 
Continent  on  the  strength  of  a  single  sentence,  '  Are  the  beds  well 
aired.'  We  are  often  told  that  English  is  now  taught  in  all  the 
public  elementary  schools  abroad,  so  there  is  no  need  to  acquire 
other  languages.  Well,  if  Max  Midler  was  right  when  he  said, 
*  He  that  knows  only  one  language  knows  none,'  and  if  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  foreign  tongue  is  one  of  the  best  mental  exercises  possible^ 
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then  the  question  of  the  value  of  learning  another  tongue  from  a 
utiUtarian  point  of  view  is  out  of  court,  as  one  learns  for  learning's 
sake.  I  wish  then  to  correct  a  mistake  as  to  the  general  prevalence 
of  English-speaking  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France. 
When  I  walked  to  Monte  Carlo  I  stayed  in  twenty-three  hotels 
en  r(AxU^  and  except  in  Pans  and  Fontainebleau  I  only  came  across 
one  individual  who  could  speak  EngUsh,  and  he  was  landlord  of 
an  hotel  at  Peage  de  Bousillon,  who  had  formerly  been  valet  to  an 
EngUsh  gentleman.  Even  in  Monaco  neither  my  landlord  nor 
waiters  spoke  English.  In  Spain  (of  course  outside  Madrid  and 
Barcelona)  you  need  never  expect  to  find  anyone  speaking  any- 
thing but  his  own  language ;  even  in  Seville  a  waiter's  vocabulary 
never  extended  beyond  French.  In  Italy  you  will  find  EngUsh 
spoken  in  such  places  as  Bome,  Venice,  and  Florence,  but  if  my 
experience  goes  for  anything  you  will  not  hear  it  in  Yicenza,  Leg- 
horn, Piacenza,  Parma,  or  Civita  Vecchia.  In  Switzerland  you  may 
hear  English  spoken  everywhere,  but  in  Germany  it  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  great  towns  by  the  Bhine,  and  towns  of  such  importance 
as  Dresden,  Magdebui^,  &c.  In  Denmark,  in  spite  of  my  EngUsh- 
speaking  servant-girl,  I  found  no  one  in  such  towns  as  Bibe,  Eorsor, 
Nyborg,  Bingsted,  or  Boskilde  who  knew  how  to  speak  EngUsh. 
As  might  be  expected,  in  all  wayside  inns  where  I  have  stopped  for 
refreshment,  it  has  been  an  unknown  quantity.  So  it  is  imperative 
that  a  man  should  speak  the  native  tongue  of  the  country  he  walks 
in  if  he  wants  to  be  fed,  and  still  more  if  he  does  not  want  to  be 
cheated. 

Some  years  ago  Lord  Dufierin  voiced  pubUc  experience  when  he 
spoke  of  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  foreign  languages  are 
taught  in  EngUsh  schools.  The  results  are  totally  inadequate  to 
the  time  and  money  expended  on  the  subject.  Just  as  every  girl 
of  the  better  classes  gives  at  least  ten  years  to  the  acquisition  of 
music,  while  it  remains  a  rare  thing  for  a  company  of  twenty  ladies 
to  yield  one  who  can  put  in  a  second,  or  play  an  accompaniment, 
so  the  English  remain  the  most  helpless  of  nations  in  the  matter 
of  language  outside  their  own  country.  If  you  meet  an  EngUsh- 
man  abroad  who  can  speak  the  language  of  the  country  he  is  in, 
depend  upon  it  he  is  a  commercial  traveller.  He  will  speak  it 
because  he  has  not  drawn  his  knowledge  from  a  grammar  or  a  phrase- 
book,  but  from  the  language  of  life.  Those  of  us  who  can  remember 
Albert  Smith  wiU  recollect  the  plight  of  an  Englishman  he  depicted 
who  wanted  to  know  the  time  of  dinner  and  could  find  in  his 
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phrase-book  nothing  but  pretty  compliments  to  a  lady.  The  great 
Bishop  Creighton,  himself  an  author  of  high  repute,  at  the  dose 
of  his  life  saw  how  Uttle  that  is  useful  can  be  learnt  from  books 
(he  had  his  own  sons  in  his  mind),  and  laid  it  down  that  true  educa- 
tion came  from  contact  with  one's  fellow-man.  An  inspector  of 
schools  has  remarked  upon  the  infatuation  of  writers  of  books  for 
schools  to  make  the  children  learn  sentences  which  never  would  be 
used  in  ordinary  life,  and  he  cites  such  sentences  as  *  Sit  on  a  sod 
and  nod  to  Bob.'  The  infatuation  is  not  confined  to  writers  of 
English. 

The  best  start  in  life  for  any  yoimg  man  is  to  be  faced  with  the 
alternative,  work  or  starve.  So  when  the  yoimg  man  has  to  talk 
or  starve  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  he  finds  tongue  even  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  not  merely  has  he  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  but 
he  must  understand  what  is  said  to  him  in  return.  I  was  once  in 
a  little  oafi  in  Florence,  and  having  been  served  with  bread  and 
cheese,  I  wanted  some  butter  {^rro).  I  could  not  understand 
why  the  waitress  brought  me  the  carving-knife  until  I  learnt  that 
the  ItaUan  word  is  the  same  for  both,  the  difference  being  on  the 
accent. 

At  every  turn  the  walker  may  be  adding  to  his  vocabulary,  for 
he  will  read  such  notices  as  that  begging  is  forbidden  in  the  village, 
and  that  nomadic  people  may  only  encamp  beyond  certain  limits ; 
while  in  Germany  the  miUtary  notices  as  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  regiment,  and  advertisements  everywhere  will  teach  him  many 
words  in  ordinary  use,  and  practice  will  enable  him  to  adapt  his 
tongue  to  their  pronunciation.  I  am  by  no  means  saying  that  a 
walk  across  France  will  make  a  man  a  fluent  French  scholar,  but  if 
he  takes  pains,  he  will  know  how  to  make  his  way  about,  will  be 
able  to  answer  a  question  if  addressed  to  him,  and  wiU  know  the 
meaning  of  such  ordinary  French  quotations  as  find  their  way  into 
a  daily  paper  or  an  ordinary  book. 

4.  That  travelling  enlarges  our  ideas  is  one  of  those  vague 
sentences  which  it  is  easier  to  write  than  to  explain.  However,  if 
mixing  with  the  world  rubs  the  angles  off  us,  so  mixing  with  otiiier 
peoples  tones  down  the  differences  we  have  formed  in  our  minds 
of  them.  The  world  is  wonderfully  alike  all  over.  One  feels 
almost  disappointed  that  it  is  possible  to  go  all  through  Italy  and 
never  see  a  knife  used  in  anger,  or  to  walk  across  France  from  sea 
to  sea  and  never  have  either  frogs  or  snails  set  before  one,  or  to  go 
through  Spain  without  meeting  a  brigand,  or  all  the  Continent  over 
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without  hearing  a  disrespectful  word  of  your  nation  or  your  reli- 
gious belief.  Naturally  it  is  the  vices  of  other  nations  which  have 
most  impressed  our  minds,  yet  the  traveller  (unless  he  looks  for  it) 
may  fail  to  find  lack  of  decorum  in  France,  or  any  trace  of  bigotry 
in  Spain,  or  any  contempt  for  religion  in  Rome,  or  any  hate  of 
England  among  the  Dutch.  As  for  the  positive  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  Walt  Whitman,  the  greatest  of  American 
poets  in  the  judgment  of  W.  M.  Rossetti,  had  Uttle  education  except 
that  which  he  gathered  as  he  tramped  the  world  over  and  picked 
up  everywhere  the  great  lessons  of  life.  No  one  would  wish  to 
imply  that  mere  walking  would  turn  ordinary  people  into  poets 
or  scholars,  but  without  exaggeration  it  may  be  claimed  that 
sufficient  knowledge  of  other  people  is  gained  to  enable  one  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  extravagant  tales  and  reports  which  from  time 
to  time  find  their  way  into  print,  and  to  discount  the  statement 
of  those  who  would  represent  the  eccentricities  of  an  individual 
as  the  habits  of  a  people.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  difference 
there  is  betweeu  the '  Continental  Sunday '  as  set  forth  by  a  vehement 
Sabbatarian  and  as  seen  by  one's  own  eyes,  and  from  the  days  of 
Baron  Munchausen  travellers  have  ever  found  a  credulous  public  to 
take  in  their  tales  of  wonderment.  It  is  something  to  enlighten  one- 
self, as  the  walker  may  easily  do,  so  that  the  Baron's  descendants 
can  no  longer  trade  on  our  ignorance.  Then,  what  an  interest  it 
gives  to  have  seen  the  sights  of  the  world  in  view  of  the  news  of  the 
day :  to  have  seen,  for  instance,  a  Campanile  that  has  fallen  down, 
or  to  have  been  in  an  opera-house  that  has  been  burnt,  or  to  have 
looked  upon  a  ruler  whose  Ufe  has  been  attempted. 

5.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  an  extended  walk 
might  give  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  I  leave  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  last.  In  the  high  school  in  Denmark  a  great  feature 
was  made  of  the  health  and  exerdse  of  the  girls,  and  all  that  cold 
baths  and  long  walks  could  do  in  addition  to  the  gynmasium  was 
done  to  harden  their  constitution  and  develop  their  muscles. 
Who  could  estimate  what  long  walks,  even  once  a  year,  would  do 
for  those  who  spend  their  working  days  behind  counters  or  at  desks, 
or  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  factories  and  kitchens  !  It  would 
be  like  laying  in  a  store  of  health  for  the  other  nine,  ten,  or  eleven 
months  of  the  year.  Long-standing  colds  would  be  lost,  all 
results  of  too  much  food  and  too  Uttle  exerdse  would  be  forgotten, 
and  the  aUing  would  not  know  themselves  again  in  the  splendid 
condition  they  would  acquire.    Archbishop  Magee  said  at  one  time 
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in  his  life  he  would  exchange  all  his  preferments  for  the  ability  to 
walk  three  Irish  miles ;  and  if  he  was  right  in  his  estimate,  I  think 
I  need  not  further  expatiate  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  walking  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  surrender  of  our  ease  and 
the  trouble  required  to  harden  the  feet  before  starting. 

A.  N.  Cooper. 
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ALL  the  forenoon  the  snow  has  been  falling  fast.  It  is  hard  to 
leaUse  the  sudden  change.  Thiee  days  ago  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  the  air  felt  balmy  as  a  warm  September  day.  But 
it  was  unnaturally  mild  for  November,  and  at  last  our  country 
weather-prophets  are  rejoicing  in  the  fuliEdment  of  their  often- 
repeated  forebodings.  Bright,  warm  weather,  with  a  lovely  after- 
glow and  wonderful  pearly  lights  one  day,  sunshine  chilled  by  a 
cutting  wind  on  the  next,  and  the  following  morning  a  deep  fall 
of  snow.  For  three  days  snow  has  fallen  heavily,  and  a  strong 
gale  from  the  north  has  filled  every  hollow  with  driving  storm. 

What  a  strange  fascination,  an  everlasting  novelty,  there  is  in 
falling  snowflakes  I  They  appeal  to  a  side  of  us  that  is  common 
to  youth  and  age.  The  years  fall  away  as  we  watch  them,  and 
we  are  children  again,  finding  the  same  wonder,  the  same  mystery, 
the  same  charm  in  their  ceaseless  fall.  The  grey  and  evil  days  of 
life  are  forgotten,  and  a  feeling  of  childlike  tenderness  and  inno- 
cence— an  innocence  of  *  purer  hope  and  aspiration — arises  in  the 
heart  before  the  spotiess  snow.  The  very  abandon  of  youth 
returns ;  you  are  old  in  years,  older,  perhaps,  in  experience,  imd  yet 
you  wimt  to  shout  for  very  joy  as  yesterday  the  child  in  you  did  it, 
to  catch  the  undulating  feathery  flakes,  to  press  once  again  the 
untrodden  snow,  pillowing  yourself  as  on  a  bed  of  down. 

From  the  shelter  of  the  covered  doorway  it  is  a  delight  to 
look  out  upon  the  snowflakes  falling  so  ceaselessly  and  silentiy. 
Not  quite  silentiy;  a  soft,  muffled  sound  comes  from  their  in- 
cessant fall — ^a  sound  as  of  distant  footsteps  on  the  snow.  Some 
flakes  are  large  and  feathery — ^irregularly  branched  snow  masses — 
others  drcular  and  starlike,  others,  again,  tiny  granules  of  snow. 
One  comes  straight  imd  fast  to  the  white  ground ;  imother  lingers 
in  the  air,  descending  with  a  swaying,  flickering  motion ;  another 
circles  as  it  falls.  Far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate  the  snow-laden 
atmosphere  are  innumerable  snowflakes.  They  suggest  infinite 
number  more  than  anything  in  Nature — more  than  the  sand,  or 
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the  stars,  or  the  raindrops  themselves.  The  distinctness  with 
which  each  snowflake  impresses  its  individoatity  on  the  wintry 
air  increases  the  sense  of  their  number.  Higher  up  they  appear 
to  move  parallel  to  the  earth,  struggling  to  pass  into  space  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight ;  lower  the  snow  meteors  come  straighter 
down  under  the  irresistible  power  of  gravity.  The  upper  snow- 
flakes  cross  the  sky  like  great  flights  of  snow  birds.  A  sudden 
gust  moans  among  the  leafless  trees,  and  the  shower  has  become 
a  mad  whirl  of  falling  flakes.  It  is  not  a  steady  downfall :  the 
shower  has  its  pauses  imd  swells,  its  obbs  and  flows,  like  the  heart 
of  man  or  the  heart  of  the  ocean.  Listen,  and  you  can  almost 
hear  the  deep  pulsations  of  the  storm,  as  if  somewhere  overhead 
there  were  a  great  engine  throbbing,  and  panting,  and  pausing> 
to  throb  and  pant  again.  Now  the  snowflakes  fall  in  thick  cloud- 
drifts  ;  now  the  air  is  opener ;  then  another  cloud-drift  of  mayfly 
whirling  fliakes.  Some  rooks  are  flying  low  in  front  of  the  manse. 
Ghostly  birds  in  the  storm,  their  harsh  croak  as  they  pass  makes 
them  more  ghostly  still.  A  few  larks  cross  the  house,  twittering 
from  the  fields.  The  cold  chirp,  chirp  of  a  redbreast  in  the  bushes 
is  the  only  other  Uving  sound. 

The  birds  come  in  stormy  weather  to  the  garden,  under  the 
study-window,  to  be  fed.  There  the  soft  snow  is  beaten  firm  by 
their  tiny  feet.  The  feast  that  man's  charity  provides  for  them 
in  the  day  of  their  distress  is  amply  repaid ;  they  bring  with  them 
memories  of  June  flowers  and  green  meadows ;  they  are  promises 
of  brighter  and  more  tuneful  days  to  come.  When  roads  and 
pathways  are  bedded  deep  in  snow,  the  heart  finds  in  them  a  link 
with  the  outside  world  of  life.  By  giving  it  expression  the  birds 
in  a  measure  satisfy  the  soul's  thirst  for  more  life — ^that  strange, 
deep  craving  which  sometimes  in  the  quiet  country  becomes  an 
uncontrollable  passion,  seeking  instinctively  the  ruidi  of  the  busy 
street  and  making  the  noise  of  the  never-ending  crowd  as  grateful 
as  the  glad  murmur  of  the  river  of  life. 

What  a  motley  crowd  of  pensioners  there  are — blackbirds, 
starlings,  sparrows,  redbreasts,  and  many  more !  They  afford 
interesting  studies  of  bird  character,  though— one  is  sorry  to  con- 
fess it — at  its  worst  rather  than  its  best,  under  the  stress  and 
pinch  of  hunger.  The  struggle  for  existence,  growing  intenser 
with  the  increasing  cold,  has  dulled  their  finer  sensibilities,  and 
selfishness  for  the  moment  reigns  supreme.  One  orange-billed 
blackbird  is  a  perfect  tyrant ;  he  comes  with  a  rush  and  scatters 
the  crowd  of  smaller  birds.     The  redbreast  and  hedge-sparrow 
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bully  their  own  kind.  Honfle-spanows  searoh  for  large  pieces  of 
bread,  and  then  fly  hastily  away  with  them  to  a  sheltered  spot. 
One  or  two  thrashes  come  sometimes,  but  they  keep  on  the  skirts 
of  the  crowd,  and  are  always  on  the  alert  for  danger.  Through 
their  shy  nature  they  suffer  more  from  severe  weather  than  the 
hardier  blackbird,  and  numbers  die.  In  summer,  when  he  is 
absorbed  in  his  song,  the  thrush  is  very  tame.  You  can  almost 
touch  one  on  a  branch  above  the  drive  then,  but  through  the 
colder  days  of  winter  he  is  the  shyest  of  birds.  There  are  tit 
visitors,  too — a  race  by  themselves,  quaint  little  creatures,  mounte- 
banks of  feathered  h'fe,  gipsies  begging  for  their  dole,  imd  then 
returning  to  their  native  woods.  Books  come  in  lengthened 
stormy  weather,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity  from  the  taller 
trees;  so — ^though  more  rarely — do  common  gulls.  These  keep 
circling  in  the  air,  imd  dive  from  time  to  time  for  a  likely  piece  of 
food.  Another  wimderer  from  the  sea,  a  much  rarer  bird — ^the 
little  auk — ^was  found  one  morning,  after  a  heavy  gale,  dead  on 
the  snow  by  a  garden-path.  Moorhens  find  their  way  up  from  the 
stream,  and  seek  shelter  in  the  laurel-bushes.  Their  long,  heavy, 
dragging  footmarks  are  easily  recognisable  in  the  snow.  Early  of 
a  morning  a  covey  of  partridges,  with  fluffy  feathers,  sit  by  the 
yew  hedge,  imd  pheasants  wimder  about  the  grounds. 

Birds  suffer  most  from  a  sudden  March  storm.  Their  vital 
energy,  their  power  of  resisting  cold,  seems  almost  exhausted  by 
earlier  storms,  imd  large  numbers  of  them  perish  in  im  inclement 
March.  Then  the  lapwings  gather  from  the  uplands  to  the  field 
by  the  stream.  The  rushy  tufts  are  a  shelter  from  the  driving 
snow,  imd  there  are  always  some  moist  parts  in  the  field  or  by  the 
ditchside  where  they  can  search  for  food.  All  day  long,  imd  most 
of  the  night,  they  scream  their  doleful  notes — ^peet,  peet ;  these 
sound  continually  in  the  intervals  of  the  storm.  A  few  years  ago, 
after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  with  intense  cold  in  early  March,  reports 
of  the  destruction  of  birds  came  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  rushy  field  alone  two  redwings  imd  several  lapwings  were 
found  dead,  and  in  the  fields  further  down  the  stream  were  a  good 
few  more.  Very  few  thrushes  survived ;  the  summer  after  their 
&ivourite  haunts  were  almost  silent.  The  difference  was  very 
marked  for  these  cold,  wintry  March  days ;  the  ear  missed  the 
thrush  minstrelsy  from  the  chorus  of  the  spring;  the  volume  of 
bird  song  was  a  world  poorer  without'  its  Iea<Ung  voices. 

The  manse  redbreasts  escape  the  intense  cold  of  winter  by 
seeking  the  shelter  of  the  house.    Two  came  at  the  beginning  of 
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(me  long-oontiniied  stoim  and  stayed  right  ihiongh  it.  One  ol 
them  did  not  leave  until  spring  had  well  come.  He  got  quite 
fearless  of  the  inmates,  pecking  crumbs  wheieyer  he  found  theuL 
On  sunny  days  he  sat  on  the  bannisters  of  the  staircase  and  sang 
brightly.  If  by  any  chance  he  found  himself  outside,  he  watched 
for  the  first  opportimity  of  returning  to  his  warmer  indoor  quarters^ 
But  at  last  the  nesting  season  sent  this  petted  &iyourite  out  to 
rejoin  his  nej^ected  mate,  and  to  build  with  her  their  ooey  nest 
among  the  ivy-leayes. 

Hares  come  very  near  to  the  manse  in  the  winter  moonlij^t. 
When  the  door  is  opened  the  scurry  of  their  feet  is  heard  from  the 
frosty  snow.  We  are  lingering  a  Uttle  longer  out  of  doors  to-night, 
well  dad,  for  the  cold  is  very  keen.  The  dock  of  a  neighbouring 
village  diurch  is  striking  ten.  Every  stroke  is  quite  distinct  as  it 
travels  through  the  frosty  air.  Across  the  rising  ground  comes  a 
deep,  unceasing  sound ;  it  is  the  beating  of  the  surf  on  the  distant 
shore.  How  peaceful  the  scene  is;  how  wintry,  and  yet  how 
beautiful !  The  yew-hedge  is  almost  hidden  under  its  snowy  cur- 
tain ;  the  evergreens  bend  beneath  great  snow  masses ;  every  tree- 
twig  overhead  is  outhned  in  new-faUen  snow ;  beneath,  the  field 
is  one  wide  sheet  of  dazsUng  whiteness.  The  feathery  army  has 
ceased  to  fall.  Its  work  is  done;  the  snowy  locust  hosts  have 
covered  the  land  and  devoured  every  green  thing.  Above,  the 
sky  is  blue,  with  a  delicate  tracery  of  cirrus  douds  rivalling  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow  itself.  Tl^e  full  moon  is  overhead,  showering 
her  radiant  beams  on  everything ;  the  stars  about  her  shine  faintly 
in  the  excess  of  light.  We  cannot  go  indoors  even  yet,  not  until 
we  have  walked  to  the  stream  over  the  crisping  snow.  The  water 
flows,  a  long  line  of  silvery  radiance,  under  the  transfiguring  rays ; 
every  rapid,  every  ripple  gleams  in  the  brilliant  moonlight.  The 
murmur  of  the  stream  is  louder  than  by  day ;  it  is  the  requiem  of 
the  sheeted  earth.  One  treads  softly,  as  in  some  chamber  of 
death ;  the  very  crisp,  crisp  of  the  foot  is  a  desecration  of  Nature's 
sacred  calm.  Before  the  advancing  footsteps  there  seems  a  halo 
over  the  snow,  out  of  which  flash  tiving  diamond  gems.  Just 
one  moment  more ;  it  is  so  hard  to  leave  it,  all  the  beauty  and 
the  ffllence  that  has  found  a  voice  for  it.  Deep  is  calling  unto 
deep,  the  spiritual  in  man  to  the  spiritual  in  Nature.  This  b  one 
of  hfe's  supreme  moments.  Great  thoughts  tremble  on  the  verge 
of  consdousness ;  the  mind  cannot  think  them,  but  the  heart  feds 
them,  imd  some  day  they  may  incarnate  themsdves  in  thought. 

W.  McCanachib. 
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IN  an  evil  moment  for  my  peace  of  mind,  I  read  Mr.  Cuming 
Walters's  Clues  to  the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood^  I  even  re- 
viewed the  work,  and  afterwards  managed  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Proctor's  Watched  by  the  Dead  (1887),  a  criti- 
cism of  Edwin  Drood  which  really  is  *  out  of  print.'  Mr.  Proctor's 
work  entirely  modified  the  impressions  made  on  me  by  Mr.  Cuming 
Walters's  book,  and,  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Watson,  I  consulted 
the  great  shade  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Here  follow  the  results, 
in  the  shape  of  an  imaginary  conversation  between  Dr.  Watson 
and  his  celebrated  friend. 

One  day,  says  Dr.  Watson,  when  business  was  slack  at  Baker 
Street,  I  ventured  to  ask  Sherlock,  *Did  you  ever  apply  your 
astonishing  powers  of  analysis  to  any  of  the  unsolved  mysteries 
of  the  historic  past  ?  ' 

*  Such  as  *'  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  "  ?  '  replied  my  friend  sar- 
donically. 

Accustomed  to  the  superiority  of  my  friend's  manner,  which 
veils  his  real  humility,  I  winced,  but  answered, '  No ;  in  that  case 
we  have  the  confession  of  the  criminal.' 

^  Of  the  Sparrow  ?  Confessions  are,  of  all  evidence,  the  least 
trustworthy.' 

*But  I  meant  questions  such  as  '*Who  was  the  Man  in  the 
IronMask?'" 

*  No,'  said  Sherlock,  *  I  never  touch  them.  There  is  no  money 
in  them,  and  the  evidence  is  never  complete.' 

*  But  have  you  never  considered  TJie  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ? ' 

*  Never  heard  of  it,'  said  Sherlock,  who,  as  I  have  often  re- 
marked, is  not  a  man  of  wide  general  reading. 

*  Then  try  this,'  I  said,  and  handed  him  Mr.  Cuming  Walters's 
Clues  to  the  Mystery. 

■  Ohapman  &  Hall. 
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Sherlock  filled  his  largest  pipe,  and  for  half  an  hour  was  absorbed 
in  the  volume. 

*  Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it  ? '  he  said  to  me. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Walters,'  I  answered.  *  Drood  is 
dead :  he  was  murdered  by  Jasper ;  Dickens  told  Forster  that.  The 
crime  was  brought  home  to  Jasper  by  the  evidence  of  the  ring 
in  Edwin's  pocket,  which  was  not  consumed  by  the  quicklime 
into  which  Edwin's  body  was  thrown  by  his  murderer.  The 
detective,  Datchery,  is  not  Edwin  in  disguise,  but  Miss  Helena 
Landless  in  disguise.  Proctor's  theory,  that  Drood  escaped  and 
is  Datchery,  cannot  be  correct.' 

'  Watson,'  said  my  friend, '  have  you  read  Edwin  Drood  1 ' 

'  Not  since  I  was  a  boy.' 

'  Have  you  read  Mr.  Proctor's  book  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  Then  how  can  you  offer  an  opinion  ?  Just  run  out,  like  a  good 
feUow,  and  bring  me  the  books.'^ 

I  did  his  bidding,  and  on  my  return  he  was  absorbed  for  two 
hours  in  the  volumes.  He  then  threw  them  on  the  floor,  and  lit 
his  fifth  pipe. 

*  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Drood  is  certainly  alive,'  he  said.  '  Proctor  is  right,  on  the 
whole,  though  there  are  points  which  puzzle  me.' 

'  How  do  you  get  over  Dickens's  statement  to  Forster,  which 
Proctor  ignored,  that  Drood  was  killed,  and  the  murder  detected 
by  the  ring  ?  ' 

'  I  get  over  it  as  Proctor  does.  He  does  not  "  ignore  "  Forster's 
evidence,  as  Mr.  Walters  says  that  he  does :  he  explains  it  away. 
In  August  1869  he  told  Forster  that  he  had  "  a  new  idea  for  my 
new  story.  Not  a  communicable  idea  (or  the  interest  of  the 
book  would  be  gone),  but  a  very  strong  one,  though  difficult  to 
work."  Forster  wanted  the  incommunicable  idea  to  be  conmiuni- 
cated  to  him.  Dickens  then  gave  the  story  as  Forster  gives  it — 
murder  and  discovery  through  the  ring.  Nothing  could  be  less 
new  and  original !  Even  Forster  saw  that,  and  *'  asked  for  more." 
Dickens  then  explained  that  the  originality  lay  in  the  manner  of 
the  murderer's  confession.  But  that  was  not  original :  Dickens 
had  used  it  twice  already.' 

*  But  why  did  he  not  tell  Forster  the  truth  ?  ' 

*Well,  Proctor  says,  "Forster's  vanity  blinded  him  in  such 
sort  that  the  patent  artifice  was  not  detected."  In  fact,  Dickens 
had  not  then  begun  to  write  his  story,  and  may  have  been  in  two 
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minds  about  it.  He  gave  Forster  one  of  them,  perhaps,  and  worked 
out  the  other.  If  he  did  deceive  Forster,  he  had  motive  enough. 
Forster  would  have  criticised  undone  work,  and  worried  him, 
and  he  was  too  ill  to  stand  worry.' 

'  But  suppose  you  are  right,  Mr.  Walters  saj^  that  you  must 
account  for  the  condemnation  of  Jasper  as  best  you  may.  If 
Jasper  did  not  kiU  Drood,  for  what  was  he  condemned  ?  We  know 
for  certain  that  condemned  he  was.^ 

'  Watson,  even  if  you  did  not  know  my  methods,  you  might 
see  that  Mr.  Walters  has  answered  his  own  question.  Jasper,  as 
he  shows — ^not  that  it  needed  showing — Skilled  Landless  at  the  close, 
and  is  condemned  for  that.  Landless  is  killed  just  to  provide 
a  reason  for  hanging  Jasper.' 

'  But  how  about  the  ring  ?  The  ring,  Dickens  says,  had ''  power 
to  drag  and  hold."  Mr.  Walters  says  (page  110,  note)  that  Proctor 
''  ignored  the  whole  of  the  statement  which  Forster  makes  on 
Dickens's  authority.  The  importance  of  the  ring  he  put  aside " ' 

*  Watson,  you  have  not  read  Proctor.  He  does  not,  I  repeat, 
ignore  Forster's  statement ;  ho  explains  it  as  I  do,  on  his  pages 
^,  23,  24.  He  does  not  put  aside  the  importance  of  the  ring. 
He  explains  it  at  full  length  in  his  pages  132-135.  It  is  the  ring 
that  brings  Jasper  to  grief.' 

*How?' 

'  Oh,  stupidly  enough,  but  that  is  Dickens's  fault.  He  makes 
Jasper  take  away  Drood's  watch,  chain,  and  pin,  and  makes  him  un- 
aware that  Drood  had  a  ring  in  his  pocket.  Now,  in  fact,  if  Jasper 
had  any  daim  to  merit  as  a  murderer,  he  must  have  known  that 
Edwin  had  a  ring  in  his  pocket,  and,  of  course,  must  have  removed  it.' 

'  How  on  earth  do  you  make  out  that  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Watson,  if  you  do  not  see  t^,  Imust  leave  it  to  your 
reflections.  No ;  I  won't  tell  you,  but  it  is  so.  Think  for  your- 
self.   I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

Here  Sherlock  took  out  his  watch  and  took  up  a  newspaper. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  plunged  in  thought.  My 
hands  twisted  the  coins  and  keys  in  my  pocket,  which  jingled  as  I 
walked. 

*'  Tou  are  getting  warm,  as  the  children  say,'  said  Sherlock ; 
*  how  you  do  rattle  your  coppers ! ' 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  me  ! 

^  Why,  of  course,'  I  said,  *  keys  and  coins  are  indestructible, 
as  much  as  a  ring  is,  by  quicklime.  Jasper  would  know  that,  and 
search  aU  Drood's  pockets,  and  so  find  the  ring.' 
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^  Watson,  jovL  improve  !  *  said  Sherlock.  ^  If  Jasper  was  not 
as  obtuse  as  jon  are,  my  worthy  fellow,  lie  must  have  found  the 
ring.  But  he  did  not.  Later,  he  was  informed,  through  Uiose 
who  were  hunting  him  down,  that  Drood  had  this  ring.  Thus  the 
ring — ^the  necessity  of  finding  it — ^held  and  ^  dragged  *  him,  dragged 
him  into  the  vault  where  he  had  left  Drood  in  the  quickUme. 
He  meant  to  remove  the  ring.  He  found  Drood  aUve  and  wdl. 
Tableau  I  You  see  that  Proctor  does  not  put  aside  the  importance 
of  the  ring.* 

*  But  how  do  you  know  that  he  found  Drood  aUve  in  the  vault  ?  '* 
^  Why,  Dickens  says  so,  in  Collins's  picture,  the  picture  at  the 

foot  of  the  original  cover.    What  do  you  see  there  ?  ' 

^  A  young  man  in  the  light  of  a  lantern  held  by  a  dark  man  in 
black.' 

*  Jasper,'  said  Sherlock. 

'  But  Mr.  Walters  says  that  the  young  man  is  Miss  Helena 
Landless,  disguised  as  Datchery  the  detective.' 

'  Datchery  was  middle-aged  or  "  elderly."  Datchery  wore  a 
tightly  buttoned  surtout,  a  bufi  waistcoat,  and  a  large  white  wig. 
The  young  man  in  the  sketch  weais  a  loose  summer  greatcoat, 
no  white  wig,  and  the  classic  features  of  Drood,  as  in  the  sketch  at 
the  top  of  the  cover.  He  is  not  ^*  veiy  dark,"  he  is  not  of  the  "  gipsy 
type,"  he  is  not  **  fierce  of  look,"  and  Miss  Landless  was  gipsy-like, 
dark,  and  fierce.  The  young  man  is  Drood.  '  At  the  left  hand  of 
the  cover  you  see  an  advertisement  for  Drood,  Lost  :  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cover  you  see  Drood  Pound.' 

^  But  Mr.  Walters  writes,  ^'  The  prophetic  picture  by  Collins 
Proctor  was  unable  to  allude  to."  Why  could  he  not  allude  to  it, 
if  it  proved  his  case,  as  you  say  ?  ' 

^  My  dear  Watson,  you  have  not  read  Proctor.  On  his  pages 
135-136  he  makes  Jasper  go  to  the  vault,  open  it,  hold  up  his 
lantern,  and  there  see  Drood,  his  hand  clasped  on  his  breast,  where 
the  ring  had  been  when  he  was  murdered. .  .  .  There,  in  the  gloom  at 
the  back  of  the  tomb,  stands  Edwin  Drood.  Look  at  the  picture ! 
There  is  Drood,  with  his  hand  on  his  breast.  On  page  138  Proctor 
gives  his  evidence,  '^  the  central  picture  below,"  though  Mr.  Walters 
says  that  Proctor  is  "unable  to  allude  to"  this  picture.  My 
good  Watson,  always  verify  your  references ! ' 

I  looked  at  the  pictures :  Sherlock  was  absolutely  right.  He 
always  is.  '  You  have  convinced  me,'  said  I ;  ^  but  how  could 
Mr.  Walters  overlook  all  that !  ' 

*  How  could  you  ?    Mr.  Walters  republishes  the  cover.     You 
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had  it  under  your  eyes  as  much  as  he  had.  But  he  enables  us  to 
understand  how  he  made  his  errors.  In  his  studies,  he  deUberately 
refrained  from  eyamining  the  illustrations  on  the  cover,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us.  When  he  had  made  his  theory,  the  pictures  were 
referred  to  for  the  first  time,  and  were  then  bound  '*  to  verify  in  the 
most  striking  manner  the  opinions  arrived  at."  Of  course  they  do 
the  very  reverse.  For  example,  Mr.  Walters  recognises  the  black- 
whiskered  Jasper  in  two  pictures  of  a  young  man  who  is  clean 
shaven,  and  he  finds  the  dirty- jacket-wearing  Durdles  in  one  of  two 
respectably-clad  gentlemen.  Mr.  Walters  should  have  examined 
this  piece  of  evidence,  GoUins's  drawings,  before  he  formed  his 
theory.  His  theory,  once  formed,  blinded  him  both  to  the  meaning 
of  the  pictures  and  to  Proctor's  use  ol  the  lowest  picture  as  evidence. 
''  He  was  unable  to  allude  to  it,"  says  Mr.  Walters.  A  theory  is  an 
excellent  thing,  but  a  theory  that  overlooks  evidence  is  the  devil.' 

*  Well,  Sherlock,  on  your  showing,  Dickens  gave  his  plot  away 
in  the  pictures  on  the  cover,  by  Collins.  As  you  say,  the  young 
man  in  the  tomb  is  Drood.' 

^He  certainly  betrayed  his  plot,  unless  his  idea  was  to  put 
someone,  say  Miss  Landless,  disguised  as  Drood,  in  the  tomb,  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  the  reader  and  frightening  Jasper  with  a 
sham  phantasm  of  the  dead.  But  that  would  have  been  a  very 
feeble  invention  of  an  outworn  brain.  Miss  Landless  was  utterly 
unlike  Drood.' 

^  So  you  think  that  Mr.  Walters  is  right  in  thinking  that  Datchery 
is  not  Drood,  but  Helena  Landless  disguised  as  an  ''elderly 
buffer"?' 

^  I  really  don't  know,'  said  Holmes.  '  Dickens  wrote  that  his 
idea  was  ''  difficult  to  work."  Whether  Datchery  is  Helena  Land- 
less or  Drood,  the  idea  was  impossible  in  actual  practice.  A  young 
girl,  in  a  tight  surtout,  would  not  pass  as  an  elderly  "  buffer,"  and 
Jasper  could  not  fail  to  recognise  his  nephew  in  the  same  disguise. 
One  way  was  as  out  of  probability  as  the  other.  Datchery's 
reflections  are  in  Drood's  line  of  chaff.  Mr.  Walters  argues  that 
Drood  had  met  the  old  opium-smoking  woman,  and  must  have 
recognised  her  on  meeting  her  again,  while  Datchery  does  noi 
recognise  her.  But,  of  course,  if  Datchery  is  Drood,  his  recogni- 
tion of  her  mwi  be  concealed  by  the  author,  or  the  plot  is  betrayed. 
Mr.  Walters  says  that  Datchery,  if  he  was  Drood, ''  learned  nothing 
new  to  Drood  "  from  the  old  woman.  But  he  learned  much  that 
was  new  to  Drood.  He  learned  that  the  woman  was  connected 
with  and  hated  Jasper,  and  was  pursuing  him.    Again,  even  if 
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Drood  were' dead,  and  if  Datcheiy  is  Helena  Landless,  she  might 
know  all  that  Drood  knew  about  the  old  woman.  For  Drood 
meant  to  tell  Jasper,  and  may  have  told  him,  in  the  presence  of 
Helena's  brother,  at  the  dinner  with  Jasper,  on  the  night  of  Drood's 
disappearance.' 

^  I  do  not  think  that  Datchery  is  Drood,'  said  I.  '  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  quoted  by^Mr.  Walters,  has  settled  ihoA  point.' 

'  Let  me  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,'  said  Sher- 
lock. 

I  knew  that  Sherlock  dislikes  Mr.  Lang,  who  had  pointed  out 
that  my  revered  friend  knows  nothing  about  the  Andaman  island^s 
or  about  Thucydides. 

^  What  does  that  pedant  say  ?  '  asked  Holmes,  while  I  hunted 
for  the  quotation.    I  read  : 

*  ^^  Fancy  can  suggest  no  reason  why  Edwin  Drood,  if  he  escaped, 
should  go  spying  about  instead  of  openly  coming  forward.  No 
plausible,  un&ntastic  reason  could  be  invented." ' 

Holmes  laughed  as  I  have  seldom  heard  him. 

*  The  idiot ! '  he  said.  '  Suppose  that  Drood  escaped  ahve — as 
he  did — ^what  could  he  prow  against  Jasper,  who  probably  had 
arranged  an  alibi  ?  How  could  he  prove  that  Jasper  tried  to 
murder  Ih'tti  ?  He  had  to  punish  Jasper  in  some  other  way.  Even 
granting  that  he  had  evidence,  where,  if  Edwin  speaks  out,  is  the 
interest  of  the  story  ?  Jasper  is  to  be  hanged,  or  condemned  to 
death  at  all  events,  and  the  thing  is  to  be  highly  sensational  For 
example,  premeditation  is  to  be  proved  by  tiie  opium-w(»nan's 
evidence.  Jasper  is  to  be  lured  to  the  tomb  to  get  the  ring,  is  to 
find  Drood  there,  is  to  take  him  for  a  ghost,  is  to  run  up  the  stairs 
of  the  cathedral  tower  (which  plays  a  great  part  from  the  very 
opening  sentence  of  the  book),  is  to  be  followed  by  Landless,  Cris- 
parkle,  and  another  man,  and  is  to  be  collared  by  the  last  two, 
after  killing  Lcuidless,  and  so  securing  a  rope  for  himself.  To  bring 
all  this  about  either  Drood  has  to  spy,  disguised  as  Datchery,  or 
Helena  Landless  does  so,  and  Drood  comes  in  as  his  own  ghost 
at  the  finish.  Supposing  that  Dickens  really  made  Helena  go 
spying,  disguised  as  an  elderly  bufEer,  and  later  made  her  many 
the  Rev.  Canon  Crisparkle,  how  ludicrous  is  the  canon's  situation ! 
But  Dickens  may  have  been  capable  of  facing  it.  I  think  that 
Proctor  is  right  almost  on  every  point.  I  think  that  the  respect- 
able old  lawyer,  Qrewgious,  could  not  have  frightened  Jasper  into 
a  fit  two  days  after  Edwin's  disappearance,  and  left  him,  in  the 
most  brutal  style,  to  recover  unaided,  if  he  had  not  known  the 
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truth  of  the  matter.  Grewgious  is  on  the  scene  on  the  day  after 
the  disappearance  of  Edwin,  probably  on  the  night  of  his  disap- 
pearance, Christmas  Eve,  but  not  a  word  is  said  about  him  and  his 
proceedings  till  the  night  of  December  27,  when  he  tells  Jasper  a 
fact  that  throws  him  into  a  fit.  Grewgious  knew  of  the  attempted 
murder.  It  was  not  Rosa  Bud  who  told  him  her  own  suspicions, 
for  which  she  had  private  reasons.  She  told  her  suspicions  to 
nobody  after  the  murder.  Dickens  says  Rosa  suspected  Jasper 
because  she  knew  that  he  was  in  love  with  herself,  while  Edwin 
was  engaged  to  her.  She  told  nobody,  so  what  ground  had  Grew- 
gious for  a  suspicion  amounting  to  certainty  ?  To  be  sure,  Helena 
Landless  knew  that  Jasper  was  in  love  with  Rosa,  and  that  Rosa 
feared  him,  before  the  murder.  She  may  have  told  Grewgious — 
a  point  which  Proctor  overlooks.  But  one  thing  is  certain  to  me — 
Drood  was  alive.  What  beats  me  is  the  talk  of  Jasper  about 
seeing  something  terrible  from  a  height,  clearly  the  cathedral  top. 
That  tower  is  the  puzzle.  There  is  a  passage  in  which  Jasper, 
under  opium,  says,  "  Look  down,  look  down !  You  see  what  Ues 
at  the  bottom  there  ?  "  and  he  ^'  points  at  some  imaginary  object 
far  beneath."  He  has  an  inadequate  opium  vision  of  his  crime. 
^^  And  yet  I  never  saw  thaJt  before.  Look  at  it !  Look  what  a 
poor,  mean,  miserable  thing  it  is  !  Thai  must  be  real.  It's  over." 
All  this  perhaps  means  a  vision,  not  of  the  past,  but  of  the  future. 
The  poor  object  far  below  may  be  Landless's  body,  fallen  from  the 
tower  top.  There  is  another  case  of  second-sight,  as  Proctor 
points  out,  in  the  novel — a  phantom  cry  heard  by  Durdles.  Nobody 
can  make  sense  out  of  a  blend  of  opium-dreams  and  psychical 
phenomena.    It  beats  me.' 

I  was  much  pleased  by  Sherlock's  modesty. 

*  Do  you  think  much  of  Mr.  Walters's  argimient  that  Datchery 
must  be  a  woman  because  he  often  carries  his  hat,  and  when  re- 
minded to  put  it  on  touches  his  head  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  thought 
he  had  a  woman's  soft  hat  on  already  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Sherlock ;  ^  I  think  little  of  that.  Drood's  own  hair 
was  luxuriant,  long,  and  thick.  A  heavy  white  wig,  such  as 
Datchery  wears,  would  feel  like  such  a  soft  hat  as  Drood  wears  in 
the  lowest  picture  on  the  cover.  Besides,  in  the  picture  at  the 
left  top  of  the  cover,  Drood  himself  is  walking  in  the  open  air, 
wiih  his  hat  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  way  he  had  ;  and  it  was  Datchery 's 
way.' 

*  You  observe  everything,  Holmes ! '  I  exclaimed,  and  he  seemed 
pleased.     I  was  encouraged  to  ask,  *  Do  you  think  your  system^ 
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Drood  alive,  makes  a  better  novel  than  Mr.  Walters's  tiieory,  Drood 
dead?' 

^TeSy  I  do.  Dickens  has  taken  a  lot  of  trouble  to  convert 
Edwin  from  a  fatuous  boy  to  a  kind-hearted,  sympathetic  young 
man.  He  was  not  going  to  waste  him.  Edwin  as  his  own  ^oet, 
at  the  close,  is  infinitely  better  than  a  girl  disguised  as  Edwin's 
ghost,  and  about  the  apparition  of  one  Edwin's  ghost  or  anotiier 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  One  sacrifice  was  enough,  and  Landless 
is  the  victim.  Dickens  had  introduced  fatal  watchers  in  most  of 
his  books,  in  almost  all  of  them,  but  the  ghost  business  was  new.' 

So  Mr.  Holmes. 

But,  speaking  for  myself,  however  you  understand  the  novel, 
I  cannot  regard  it  as  ^  a  masterpiece,'  or  exclaim,  *  How  superb  the 
sovereign  intellect  that  conceived  it,  and  how  majestic  would  have 
been  its  proportions  had  he  completed  it ! '  Dickens's  best  quali- 
ties are  apart  from  his  elaborate  plots.  We  forget  Monk,  and  the 
paternity  of  Smike,  and,  in  fact,  we  care  littie  for  any  of  the  tangled 
intrigues.  We  remember  a  crowd  of  people  as  comic  and  ^endly 
as  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  Sam  Weller,  and  the  Crummleses.  Heir 
name  is  legion,  and  in  Edwin  Drood  there  is  but  one  of  these  friendly 
immortals.  However,  Mr.  Cuming  Walters's  book  is  well  worth 
reading  by  lovers  of  puzzles,  only  they  should  take  Mr.  Proctor's 
book  with  it  before  making  up  their  minds.  For  example,  Mr. 
Walters  says  that  Proctor  ^  thinks  Neville  would  be  killed  by  the 
frenzied  Jasper  when  saving  Edwin — ^whom  he  disliked — bcm, 
attack.'  But  that  is  not  what  Proctor  says  in  Watched  by  the 
Dead  (p.  136). 

Andbsw  Lang. 


'  Mt.  Haggard  goe$  far  towards  oovwincing  us  that  he  is  right — at  all  event* ,  he  puts  his 
case  so  strongly  that  very  few  would  question  the  wisdom  of  experishent  on  the  lines  tuggetted. 
.  .  .  The  Haggard  Colonies  would  turn  tens  or  hvm4/reds  tf  thousands  of  th<>se  wh4f  tremhU 
on  the  brink  of  debasement  into  healthy  British  citizens  ;  parents  of  healthy,  prosperous 
children,  they  would  relieve  us  of  the  worst  of  our  burdens  and  distresses,  and  leave  ns  freer 
to  deal  with  the  eternal  and  insoMle  problem  of  the  vicious  and  degenerate  **  unewpUy- 
able." *— Thb Evening  Standard  and  St.  Jambs's  Gazette. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FELLOW  SINNERS. 

11H0UGH  Peter  prided  himself  on  being  a  man,  he  had,  till  the 
day  of  Prue's  departure,  retained  many  characteristics  of 
the  boy :  his  nature  was  still  wajrward,  unformed,  undisciplined ; 
he  was  totally  unfit  to  rule  his  own  life,  still  less  to  rule  another's 
destiny. 

And  now  all  of  a  sudden  he  had  entered  into  possession  of  his 
manhood,  and  with  it  man's  heritage  of  sorrow. 

Sorrow  sat  at  his  board  and  watched  by  his  uneasy  pillow, 
walked  abroad  with  him,  throned  itself  upon  his  desolate  hearth. 
Under  its  stem  tuition  Peter  learned  many  things,  and  first  of  all 
the  bitter  lesson  of  self-condemnation. 

Hitherto  his  own  conduct  had  appeared  to  him  under  all  cir- 
cumstances  natural  and  reasonable.  He  had  deemed  himself 
right  in  resenting  Godfrey's  high-handedness  and  his  mother's 
unwarrantable  interference.  And  now  his  mother  was  desolate 
and  Godfrey  was  dead !  His  fiery  wrath  at  Nathalie's  betrayal, 
his  scorn  of  her  careless  lover,  had  seemed  to  him  eminently  justi- 
fiable ;  but  he  asked  himself  now  how  he  dared  set  himself  up  in 
judgment  of  another,  he  who  had  himself  fallen  so  low. 

*«*  The  pablioation  of  Longman's  Maoazini  will  cease  with  the  present  number, 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  CCLXXVI.  I  I 
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What  measure,  indeed,  had  he  meted  ont  to  little  Prue,  how 
had  he  requited  her  passionate  love,  her  untiring  devotion  ? 

He  had  made  it  plain  at  the  very  moment  of  betrothal  that  he 
had  but  a  dead  heart  to  give  her,  and  she  had  accepted  her  lot 
without  complaint. 

*  I  won't  eiq)ect,'  she  said — ^he  could  hear  her  voice  faltering 
now — *  I  don't  look  for  it  really.' 

All  their  married  life  was  attuned  to  the  same  pitch.  *  Half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,'  Prue  said.  It  had  never  been  more 
than  half  a  loaf ;  sometimes  she  had  been  forced  to  satisfy  herself 
with  the  merest  crumbs.  He  had  been  kind — at  the  moment  of 
leaving  him,  the  little  wife,  who  would  have  died  for  him  a  thou- 
sand times,  could  find  no  more  to  thank  him  for  than  kindness. 

And  she,  what  had  she  not  done  for  him,  his  Brownie,  his 
household  fairy,  his  intimate  and  most  devoted  companion  %  As 
he  sat  brooding  by  his  lonely  hearth  her  figure  seemed  to  flit  about 
him,  her  voice  sounded  perpetually  in  his  ears — ^how  sweet  she  was, 
how  bright,  how  infinitely  loving !  Dolt  that  he  was  not  to  have 
appreciated  better  the  heights  and  depths  of  her  love!  At  the 
best  he  had  been  brutishly  content,  blindly  complacent,  deeming 
himself  well-nigh  magnanimous  whenever  that  selfish  heart  of  his 
was  stirred  with  tenderness.  As  if  anyone  could  have  helped 
being  tender  to  little  Prue  ! 

There  was  no  harsh  epithet  which  he  did  not  apply  to  himself 
as  he  reviewed  his  own  conduct,  for  the  more  he  dwelt  on  Prue 
the  heavier  was  his  sense  of  remorse  and  shame.  How  unworthy 
must  he  be  since  the  faithful  litUe  wife  was  forced  to  leave  him, 
how  unforgiveal)le  the  offence  which  caused  her  to  shudder  at  his 
name! 

I  have  said  that  he  had  at  last  entered  into  his  manhood ;  yet 
even  the  dignity  of  grief  could  not  eliminate  the  impetuosity  of 
his  twenty-three  years.  His  remorse  in  the  passion  of  its  anguish, 
the  completeness  of  its  despair,  was  entirely  youthful. 

Mr.  Sunning  wrote  to  him  once,  indignantly  upbraiding  him 
for  the  senseless  pride  which  made  him  stand  aloof  from  his  be- 
reaved mother ;  the  stinging  words  added  to  the  weight  of  Peter's 
burden,  but  had  no  other  perceptible  effect.  The  Rector  did  not 
imderstand,  he  told  himself :  he,  Peter,  dared  not  present  himself 
now.  Even  if  he  were  not  for  ever  outcast  from  his  mother's 
love,  the  neighbourhood  of  Prue's  refuge  was  forbidden  ground. 

Mr.  Ullington,  to  whom,  in  desperation,  the  Hector  subse- 
quentiy  wrote,  expostulated  with  him  in  his  torn;  that  worthy 
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gentieman  had  been  much  exdted  over  certain  paragraphs  in  the 
county  paper  relative  to  the  next  heir  to  the  Hounsell  property, 
and  Mr.  Bonmng's  letter  had  increased  his  curiosity  and  interest. 
He  sent  for  Peter  and  exhorted  him  lengthily  and  pompously  to 
fulfil  his  manifest  duty,  but  Peter  sternly  announced  his  deter- 
mination of  remaining  where  he  was. 

^  I'll  not  leave  unless  you  are  personally  dissatisfied  with  me, 
sir.* 

No,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  UlUngton  was  not  only  thoroughly 
well  satisfied  with  his  services,  but  somewhat  elated  at  possessing 
so  remarkable  a  keeper. 

^  The  fellow's  a  genUeman,  and  a  rich  one  at  that,'  he  remarked 
subsequenUy  to  his  friends  with  a  certain  triumph,  ^  but  he's  an 
independent  chap,  and,  'gad,  he  won't  leave  me  ! ' 

After  this  the  silence  which  enfolded  the  home  of  tribulation 
was  broken  only  by  occasional  missives  from  Mrs.  Meadway. 

Prue  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Prue  was  going  on 
pretty  fair.  Prue  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  up  her  spirits  much — 
thus  the  bulletins  ran.  Once  Mrs.  Meadway  vouchsafed  a  piece 
of  extraneous  information : 

^  Toung  Miss  Manvers  have  come  back ;  she  do  look  terrible 
porely.    I  don't  think  it  agreed  wi'  she  to  be  out  abroad.^ 

Peter  restored  the  letter  to  its  envelope.  What  a  pitiful  world 
it  was,  and  how  littie  joy  could  Nathalie's  wealth  bring  her ! 

But  oh,  how  far  away  seemed  the  days  when  news  of  her  could 
make  his  heart  beat  faster ! 

His  thoughts  fastened  themselves  on  an  item  of  the  letter  of 
far  greater  importance  to  him. 

^  Pmdentia's  time  can't  be  far  off  now,'  wrote  the  mother. 
Oh,  Heaven  guide  her  safely  through  her  ordeal !    She  had 
willed  to  go  through  it  far  away  from  him ;  how  was  he  punished 
now  for  having  <mce  unthinkingly,  petulantly  forbidden  her  to 
ahare  his  sorrow  i 

He  turned  over  the  envelope,  examining  the  date  ;  the  lagging 
days  were  so  like  each  other  that  he  scarce  identified  each. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  of  November.  The  fifteenth  !  Nathalie's 
birthday,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  had  sent  him,  raging, 
to  seek  consolation  from  Prue ;  and  even  then  he  had  driven  her 
sobbing  from  him.  But  at  night — ah,  how  sweet  had  been  the 
trembling  voice  in  the  dai^a&ess,  how  vagudy  comforting  the  sight 
of  that  littie  head  thrust  forth  into  the  night ! 

He  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  went  out  again.    The 
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short  November  day  was  dosing  in,  mists  were  rising,  the  leaves 
lay  dank  beneath  his  feet. 

All  at  onoe  lifting  his  eyes  he  saw  a  figure  coming  towards  him 
through  the  gloom,  walking  swiftly,  with  head  carried  high  and 
shoulders  well  thrown  back. 

Peter  continued  to  advance,  gazing  at  it  steadfastly,  for  he 
identified  it  even  in  the  dusk ;  but  the  newcomer  did  not  at  first 
appear  to  notice  him,  and  swung  along,  idly  brandishing  his  stick. 
They  passed  each  other  and  then  both  wheeled  simultaneously. 

*  It's  you,  Hounsell  ? '  said  Ralph  CheverilL  *'  Look  here,  I-^I 
rather  want  to  speak  to  you.  Tou  remember  when  we  met  here 
last  winter  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  remember.' 

Cheverill's  teeth  flashed  out  in  a  sudden  and  rather  embar- 
rassed laugh. 

*  Tou  refused  to  shake  hands  with  me ;  you  called  me  a  scoon- 
drel ;  and  altogether  you  attacked  me  most  violently.' 

*  I  suppose  I  did,'  said  Peter. 

^  Tou  seemed  to  hint  that  I  had  in  some  way  disgraced  myaett 
at  Monte  Carlo ;  I  couldn't  imagine  what  the  dickens  you  were 
driving  at.  Tou  had,  as  I  supposed,  got  hold  of  some  cock-and- 
bull  story — ^how  I  couldn't  conceive.  But  it  seemed  a  funny 
thing  to  be  taken  to  task  for  my  gambling  propensities  by  a 
keeper.' 

^  Gambling  propensities  ?  '  echoed  Peter. 

^  Tes,'  resumed  the  other.  ^  I  thought  so  at  the  time.  I've 
often  thought  about  it  since.  It  bothered  me  a  good  bit ;  for,  though 
I  had  dropped  some  money  now  and  then  at  Monte  Carlo,  I  had 
never  done  anything  that  wasn't  straight.  Lately,  however,  I 
have  begun  to  think  you  meant  something  else.' 

'  I  did  mean  something  else,'  said  the  keeper. 

^  I  have  heard  one  or  two  things  about  you  lately,'  pursued 
Cheverill  more  diffidently.  ^Ullington  b  rather  fond  of  taUdng 
about  you.    Tour  story  is  a  bit  romantic' 

No  answer  came  from  the  tall  figure  which  loomed  before  him 
in  the  dusk. 

^  We  motored  past  your  place  the  other  day — lovely  old  house.' 

*  Tes ;  it  is  a  pretty  old  place.' 

^  And,'  went  on  Cheverill  with  ever-increasing  difficulty^  *  it  is 
close  to — ^within  a  stone's  throw,  I  may  say,  of  Crayfoid  Croft. 
I  daresay  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Manvers  and  her  niece,* 

*  Cousin,'  corrected  Peter. 
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*'  Cousin,  I  should  say.  Of  course  one  read  all  about  the  will 
in  the  papers.  I — used  to  know  the  younger  Miss  Manvers  very 
well.' 

^  So  IVe  been  told,'  said  Peter. 

*Then  it  was — you  really  were  alluding  to  her,'  exclaimed 
Cheverill  eagerly.  *  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  you  were,  but 
it  seemed  so  unlikely.  Of  course  you  were  near  neighbours  ;  but — 
UUington  saj^  you  were  keeper  there.' 

*  80  I  was.' 

^  The  whole  thing  seems  most  inexplicable,  but  I — well,  let  me 
try  to  set  mjnself  right  in  your  eyes.  Keeper  or  no  keeper,  you 
are  an  honest  fellow.    I  value  your  good  opinion.' 

*  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  if  you  knew  me  better,*  said  Peter  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  new-found  humiUty. 

The  deep  sadness  of  his  tone  struck  the  other,  and  he  paused  a 
moment,  peering  at  him  curiously  through  the  darkness  before 
resuming. 

*  We're  all  sinners,  if  you  mean  that ;  I  daresay  you've  been 
a  bit  wild  in  your  day,  as  I  have  in  mine.  But  upon  my  honour  as 
a  man  and  a  soldier  you  are  wrong  in  supposing  me  to  have  behaved 
dishonourably  to  Miss  Manvers.  We  had  a  very  good  time  to- 
gether— ^in  a  perfectly  open  and  innocent  way,  you  know;  the 
chaperon  was  always  somewhere  about.  I  told  her  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance  that  I  could  not  afford  to  marry ; 
it  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  her,  so  after  that  I  let  myself 
go.  We  had  a  most  pronounced  flirUtion,'  he  added,  raising  his 
hand  and  unconsciously  twirling  his  moustache.  *  I'll  own  as 
much.  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  more  than  a  flirtation,  for  I  confess 
I  was  madly  in  love  with  the  girl ;  if  we  hadn't  both  been  such 
paupers  we  might  have  been  married.' 

^  It's  a  pity  you  were  quite  so  prudent,'  remarked  Peter ;  *  Miss 
Manvers  is  anything  but  a  pauper  now.' 

*So  it  seems,'  returned  Ralph.  ^Well,  I  followed  her  to 
Switzerland,  and  we  played  about  a  bit  there.  Then  I  found  that 
the  play  was  likely  to  turn  to  earnest,  and  I — I  was  awfully  cut  up^ 
but  I  thought  'twas  better  not  to  let  things  go  too  far ;  so  I  bolted. 

^  I  see,'  said  Peter  drily. 

For  a  moment  his  heart  stirred  with  something  of  the  half- 
forgotten  anger  which  he  had  been  wont  to  feel  in  considering  the 
dealings  of  this  man. 

Ralph  threw  back  his  head  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 

'  Thafs  my  story,'  he  said.    *  It  sounds  beastiy  shabby  in  the 
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telUng.  Jove!  I  think  you're  aboat  right,  Hotmeell;  I  am  a 
sooondiel! ' 

^  We  are  all  sinners  together/  said  Peter  gravely. 

Was  Ralph's  treatment  of  Nathalie  worse  than  his  own  treat- 
ment of  Prue  !  he  asked  himsell 

He  continued  presenUy  in  a  mufiEled  voice  : 

^  If  you'll  come  with  me  to  my  house — ^'tis  but  a  stone's  throw 
from  here — I'll  tell  you  something.' 

The  other  agreed,  and  they  walked  together  towards  Peter's 
home.    All  at  once  the  keeper  turned  to  his  compuiion : 

^  We  are  all  sinners  together,'  he  said  once  more  with  some- 
thing like  a  groan.  ^Qod  help  us,  we  are  sinners.  FU  shake 
hands  now.' 

Ralph  extended  his  hand  in  silence,  and  they  walked  on  b«ieath 
the  chiU,  dropping  trees. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

DISOOVBBIES. 

Thb  little  cottage  was  in  darkness  save  for  the  smouldering  wood 
fire,  and  Peter's  first  proceeding  was  to  fetch  a  lamp. 

Cheverill,  who  was  feeling  curiously  expectant  and  nervous, 
propped  himself  against  the  mantdpieoe,  whistling  under  his  Ineath 
as  he  waited,  and  drumming  with  his  stick  on  a  little  stool  wlii<^ 
stood  before  the  hearth.  He  was  preeentiy  surprised  to  see  Peter 
set  down  the  as  yet  unlig^ted  lamp,  and,  going  quickly  towards 
the  stool,  move  it  to  a  remote  comer  quite  out  of  his  reach* 

^Did  my  devil's  tattoo  get  on  your  nerves!'  inquired  the 
visitor. 

Peter  made  no  answer.  As  the  light  flared  up  Cheverill  scruti. 
nised  closely  the  face  which  suddenly  flashed  out  behind  it. 

*  What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself,  man  ? '  he  asked. 
'  You've  grown  t^i  years  older  since  I  saw  you  last.' 

Peter  allowed  this  observation  to  pass  idso  in  silence. 

Ralph  gajsed  curiously  round  the  room,  noting  various  details 
with  some  surprise.  The  keeper  appeared  to  dwell  alone,  yet 
there  on  the  back  of  a  chair  was  surely  a  woman's  shawl,  a  little 
red  shawl  with  fringe ;  on  tiie  window-sill  stood  a  jug  containing 
some  autumn  branches,  gay  witii  rosy  berries  and  orimson  leaves ; 
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a  book  lay  open  on  a  chair — a  large  volume  decorated  with  wood- 
cuts. It  seemed  to  the  young  man  for  a  moment  as  if  the  whole 
room  spoke  of  some  unseen  presence^  graceful  and  refined.  In 
truth»  Peter,  imitating  in  this  the  methods  of  the  wife  who  was 
half  a  duldy  strove  in  his  desolation  to  solace  himself  with  tokens 
of  her. 

*  Tou  have  a  snug  littie  place  here,'  remarked  Cheverill. 
The  other  looked  round  with  a  sigh. 

*  It  used  to  be/  he  said. 

*  Do  you  live  here  all  by  yourself  ?  * 

*Yes,'  said  Peter.  He  adjusted  the  lamp-chimney,  put  the 
glass  shade  in  its  place ;  then,  glancing  quickly  round,  closed  the 
book,  and  restored  it  to  its  place  on  the  shelf,  picked  up  the  littie 
shawl,  and  laid  it  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  dresser. 

*  You  must  be  very  lonely,'  said  Cheverill. 
^  I  am,'  returned  the  keeper. 

He  went  upstairs  without  further  explanation,  and  presentiy 
came  back  with  a  small  paper  packet  which  he  proceeded  to  open. 
Still  without  speaking  he  took  out  Nathalie's  handkerchief,  and 
handed  it  to  his  visitor. 

'  Ralph  examined  it,  and  then  turned  to  Peter  with  a  question- 
ing look,  the  blood  rushing  over  his  face : 

*  How  did  you  get  this  ?  * 

*  She  gave  it  to  me.' 

*  She  ? ' 
'NathaUe.' 

*  She  jaw  it  to  you  ? ' 

^  She  gave  it  to  me — ^to  me.  Keeper  Hounsell,  in  memory  of  the 
Dream-Nathalie.  Those  were  her  own  words.  ^^  Keep  it,"  she 
said,  ^*  in  memory  of  your  Dream-NathaUe."  ' 

^  My  Gk)d ! '  exclaimed  Cheverill,  springing  to  his  feet. 

*  What  does  it  matter  to  you  %  '  cried  Peter.  *  You  did  not 
want  her.' 

The  two  had  shaken  hands  but  a  moment  before  with  humble- 
ness of  heart  as  became  fellow  sinners ;  now  Cheverill  glared  at  the 
man  who  was,  as  he  told  himself,  his  rival.  Moreover,  he  was  hot 
with  shame  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  personal  degradation.  The 
thought  that  Nathalie  had  forgotten  him  stung  him,  but  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  so  far  forgotten  herself  as  to  bestow  a  love- 
token  on  a  servant  was  unbearable. 

*  Sit  down,'  said  Peter.  *  You  have  told  me  your  story ;  now 
you  shall  hear  mine.    You  asked  me  once  long  ago  how  I  came  to 
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be  a  keeper ;  well,  I  left  home  on  account  of  certain  family  differ- 
ences ' — here  his  voice  faltered  for  a  moment — '  but  the  reason  I 
chose  to  lower  myself  to  the  position  I  now  occupy  was  because  it 
was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  access  to  her.  We  had  frequently 
met — I  loved  her — well,  as  a  man  loves  for  the  first  time  ;  she  told 
mo  all  at  once  that  our  meetings  must  cease,  that  she  was  to  be 
practically  imprisoned  behind  the  great  walls  yonder.  She  sug- 
gested jestingly  that  if  I  accepted  the  post  of  keeper  I  could  see 
her  every  day ;  she  had  twitted  me  before — or  so  I  thought — ^with 
my  unwillingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  her.  I  made  the  sacri- 
fice/ said  Peter,  his  voice  unconsciously  rising,  his  manner  becom- 
ing vehement,  *  I  broke  with  all  I  loved,  I  degraded  myself  for 
her  sake,  and  then,  when  I  claimed  my  reward ' 

He  broke  off.  That  bygone  passion  was  burnt  out,  yet  the 
taste  of  ashes  is  bitter. 

^  She  refused  you  ! '  exclaimed  Ralph  eagerly. 

^  She  accepted  me,'  returned  Peter,  with  blazing  eyes.  *  She 
let  me  think  for  five  minutes  that  my  love  was  returned,  and  then 
when,  like  any  other  lover  I  suppose,  I * 

His  voice  had  become  almost  inarticulate,  but  he  steadied  it 
with  an  effort. 

*'  She  went  shuddering  out  of  my  arms,'  he  went  on,  '  faint  with 
horror  of  me.    And  that  was — because  of  you,^ 

^  Because  of  me  ? '  echoed  Ralph. 

*  Because  of  you ! '  repeated  Peter.  *  Because,  though  you  saw 
fit  to  run  away,  you  remained  still  in  absolute  possession ;  because, 
as  she  told  me,  she  could  not  tear  you  from  her  heart.' 

*'  Good  heavens ! '  faltered  Ralph,  and  stood  staring  at  him 
with  starting  eyes.  ^  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment — I  never 
thought ' 

*No;  that's  the  worst  of  it,'  interrupted  Peter  with  a  groan — 
^  we  never  do  think  till  it  is  too  late.' 

He  dropped  into  his  chair  again,  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast ; 
already  his  thoughts  were  miles  away  from  Nathalie  or  her  lover. 

^  Tell  me,'  said  the  other,  striding  across  excitedly ;  *'  look  up, 
Hounsell,  and  tell  me — is — this — true  ?  Will  you  swear  it  is 
true?' 

^  I  swear  most  solemnly  that  every  word  of  it  is  true,'  said 
Peter  earnestly ;  then,  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  ^  GU>  and 
see  for  yourself — look  into  her  eyes — look  at  her  face.  I  couldn't 
read  her  face  at  the  time,  but  looking  back  now  I  can  understand.' 

•  It  used  to  be  a  beautiful  face,'  gasped  Cheverill. 
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'  It  is  a  beautiful  face  stiU,  but  you  have  stamped  your  mark 
upon  it.    You  remember  her  hair  ?  ' 
^  Yes,  yes,  her  golden  hair.' 

*"  Her  golden  hair  is  half  white  now,'  said  Peter  grimly. 
Cheverill  began  to  pace  about  the  room,  much  agitated. 

*  I  had  no  idea  of  this,'  he  said  presently.  '  Believe  me  or  not 
as  you  choose,  Hounsell,  I  never  dreamed  that  the  affair  went 
deeper  with  her  than  with  me.  What  was  it  you  say  she  said  ? 
That  she  could  not  tear  me  from  her  heart  ?  ' 

^  Those  were  her  words.  And  she  said,  ''  I  cannot  forget  him, 
though  he  has  made  my  life  a  torture  to  me."  ' 

*  Did  she  say  that  ? '  cried  Ralph,  deeply  moved.  '  Oh,  what 
a  brute  beast  I  have  been  ! ' 

*'  She  asked  me,'  went  on  Peter,  in  the  same  monotonous  voice, 
^  as  I  stood  there  before  her,  mad  with  rage  and  disappointment, 
she  asked  me  to  kill  her.  ^'  Put  me  out  of  my  misery,"  she  said  ; 
"  it  will  be  a  boon."  ' 

^  What  can  I  do  ?  '  exclaimed  Cheverill,  in  a  tone  full  of  anguish. 
*  To  think  she  should  still  care  Uke  that !  How  long  ago  was  it 
that  she  told  you  all  this  ?  ' 

*  A  year  ago  on  this  very  day — her  birthday.  I  daresay  you 
didn't  remember  it  was  her  birthday.  She  kept  me  waiting  for 
my  answer  till  the  fifteenth  of  November  last  year,  on  the  chance 
— on  the  remote  chance — that  you  might  vouchsafe  her  some 
token.  But  last  year  you  also  forgot.  I  am  told,'  he  went  on 
after  a  pause,  during  which  the  other  had  gased  remorsefully  at 
him, '  I  am  told  that  she  still  looks  ill  and  sad.' 

*  But  what  can  I  do  ?  '  asked  Cheverill  again.  *  How  will  it 
be  possible  for  me  to  make  amends  ?  I  could  not  go  back  to  her 
now  that  she  has  come  into  so  much  money,  when  I  deserted  her 
in  her  poverty.' 

^  Many  waters  cannot  quench  lave,^  said  Peter. 

Even  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  was  startled  at  their  import. 

*  What  do  you  mean  I ' 

*  I  mean  this,'  cried  Peter,  filled  all  at  once  with  a  strange  kind 
of  exaltation.    *  €k)  to  her — she  will  forgive  you.' 

*  I  couldn't  be  such  a  cad  ! '  returned  the  other  irresolutely. 

*  Pooh  I '  exclaimed  the  keeper.  *  Is  it  a  finer  thing  to  stand 
aloof,  because  of  your  petty  pride,  from  the  woman  who  loves  you 
than  to  humble  yourself  and  make  her  happy  ?  You  are  the  one 
man  in  the  world  for  her.  She  won't  misunderstand  you,  and  you 
can  snap  your  fingers  at  everyone  else.' 
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The  oiher  wrung  his  hand  impulsively. 

^  I  wiU.  I  swear  I  will.  Fll  humble  myself.  If  she  sends  me 
about  my  business  it  will  be  only  what  I  deserve.  If  not — ^Honn- 
sell,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.  It  was 
splendid  of  you  to  tell  me^  when  you  yourself — oh^  you  are  a  better 
man  than  I — ^a  thousand  times  better  I  It  is  you  who  should 
have  her.* 

'  I ! '  exdaimed  Peter.    '  I  have  a  wife  of  my  own.' 

*A  wife!'  ejaculated  the  other.  *Why,  when  were  you 
married  % ' 

^  Last  December.' 

CSieverill  whistled  in  astonishment.  *'  I  thought  you  said  it 
was  only  in  last  November  that  you  were  madly  in  love  with 
Nathalie.' 

Peter  returned  his  gase  stoically.    Chevenll  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Well,  you  weren't  long  in  consoling  yourself.' 

He  broke  off,  scrutinising  Peter's  immovable  face  more  dosely. 

*  Perhaps  you  don't  love  your  wife  ?  '  he  suggested,  struck  by  a 
sudden  thouj^t. 

The  blasphemy  startled  Peter  out  of  his  assumed  ci^. 

*  Not  love  her  ?  '  he  cried.  '  God  help  me !  I  love  her  with 
all  my  soul  I ' 

ffis  voice  thrilled  with  such  passion  that  the  other  stood  abashed. 
As  for  Peter,  his  own  words  were  a  revelation  to  himself.  It  was 
not  sympathy,  not  t^idemess,  not  compassionate  affection  wfaidi 
he  felt  for  little  Prue,  but  love  deep  and  ardent  as  her  own.  As 
her  own  I  Prue  loved  him.  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love.  After 
his  long  and  miserable  groping  through  the  heavy  darkness  a  light 
suddenly  flashed  on  him — such  a  light  as  well-nigh  blinded  him. 

Piesendy  he  realised  that  Gheverill  was  speaking,  and  turned 
to  him  impatiently. 

*  What  is  it  you  say  ?  ' 

*  I  was  only  asking  you  where  your  wife  was.  You  said  you 
lived  here  all  alone.' 

*  Yes,  so  I  do ;  but  it  won't  be  for  long.' 
'  Oh,  then  she ' 

'  Look  here,'  said  Peter.  *  I'd  rather  not  talk  about  my  wife 
if  you  don't  mind.  Take  this  little  handkerchief  and  show  it  to 
Nathalie.  Tell  her  you  know  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  and  see  what  will  happen.' 

'  You're  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  Hounsell ;  but  upon  my 
soul  I  think  you  are  the  most  inoompidiensible/ 
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Peter  nniled — a  very  strange  smile ;  the  man  was  really  a  little 
mad,  Cheverill  thought. 

*  I  didn't  understand  myself  tiU  just  now/  he  said.  *  Gk>od* 
bye  and  good  lack.' 

He  opened  the  door,  and  the  other  passed  out  into  the  darkness. 

Yes,  it  was  now  absolutely  dark,  as  Peter  realised  with  dis« 
appointment ;  he  must  possess  his  soul  in  patienoe  until  the  morrow. 
It  would  never  do  to  risk  alarming  Prue  by  appearing  late  at  night. 
How  many,  many  weary  hours  must  pass  before  he  could  go  to 
her! 

Oh,  what  a  blind  fool  he  had  been  to  think  her  love  could  die  1 
Qauged  by  his  own  he  knew  it  to  be  everlasting.  His  immature 
passion  for  Nathalie  had  been  but  a  fevered  dream;  of  late, 
slumbering  yet,  he  had  been  oppressed  by  a  nightmare  of  distrust 
and  despondency ;  but  at  length  he  was  awake  and  the  day  was 
dawning. 

He  lock  out  Prue's  letter  and  conned  it  eagerly,  dwelling  on 
the  line  in  which  she  thanked  him  for  being  kind. 

Kind  i  Little  Prue,  she  did  not  know  that  her  husband  loved 
her. 

Would  morning  never  come,  that  he  might  t^  her  I 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AT  LAST. 

Pbtbb  was  on  foot  at  daybreak,  and  on  his  way  to  the  village  he 
encountered  the  postman. 

*  Here,  hi  1 '  cried  that  functionary  as  he  was  striding  past 
him ;  *  you  be  in  luck  lately.    I've  another  letter  for  'ee  ta4ay.' 

Peter  wheeled  quickly  and  held  out  an  impatient  hand. 

The  old  man  fumbled  in  his  bag,  and,  after  many  objurgations, 
produced  the  document  in  question.  Peter  took  it,  but  waited 
until  the  other  had  passed  on  before  opening  it.  Even  as  the 
postman's  footsteps  died  away  he  stood  weighing  it  in  his  hand. 
Supposing  it  should  contain  bad  news ! 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  at  last,  and,  as  the  light  was  as  yet 
too  dim  to  permit  him  to  decipher  its  contents,  struck  a  match. 
The  first  glance  at  the  unfolded  page  revealed  that  it  had  been 
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penned,  not  by  Mrs.  Headway,  but  by  Prue  herself.    It  was  dated 
the  thirteenth  of  November,  and  ran  thus  : 

*My  dear  husband, — I  cannot  help  writing  to  yon  to-day, 
though  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  so  angry  with  me.' 

Angry !  How  could  he  be  angry  with  her — with  the  wife 
whom  he  loved  ? 

*  Dear  Peter,  I  thought  it  was  for  the  best  to  go  away,  because  I 
knew  I  was  standing  between  you  and  your  rights.' 

Peter's  brain  reeled.  It  was  for  his  sake  she  had  left  him — 
that  she  might  not  stand  in  his  light.  The  match,  burning  low, 
scorched  his  fingers,  but  he  did  not  heed  the  pain. 

^  I  tiiought,'  she  went  on,  *  if  I  was  out  of  the  way  you  could 
go  back  to  your  poor  mother  and  your  home.  You  never  said  jrou 
regretted  our  marriage,  but  I  saw  it  in  your  face.' 

Oh,  never,  Prue,  never  !  What  you  saw  was  the  face  of  a  man 
racked  by  sudden  grief,  tortured  by  remorse,  not  for  the  deed,  but 
for  the  manner  of  the  deed.  The  words  that  hurt  you  were  not 
deliberately  spoken,  but  uttered  almost  in  delirium. 

The  match  went  out  and  he  Ut  another. 

^  I  thought  I  might  die  when  the  baby  came,  and  then  you 
would  be  quite  free.  I  know  your  mother  would  be  good  to  the 
poor  littJe  one  for  your  sake.  I  have  sometimes  prayed  for  this ; 
I  hope  it  was  not  wrong.  I  begin  to  think  it  was  wrong  to  leave 
you,  when  I  promised  before  God  to  stay  with  you  always.  And 
now  that  the  time  is  so  near  I  am  afraid  ;  and,  my  dear  husband^ 
I  can't  help  longing  to  see  you  and  ask  your  forgiveness.  I  have 
never  done  anything  else  but  long  for  you  ;  I  could  not  help  crying 
at  the  very  sound  of  your  name.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  should 
break  my  heart.' 

The  last  word  was  almost  illegible,  and  the  letter  ended  abruptly 
without  signature. 

There  was,  however,  a  postscript  in  Mrs.  Headway's  writing, 
and  Peter  tremulously  lit  another  match. 

^Hy  doughter  Prudentia  was  took  ill  last  night,'  wrote  Mrs. 
Headway.  ^  She  were  very  bad,  but  all's  haply  over ;  an  its  a  fine 
boy ;  she  wanted  to  finish  the  letter  what  she  wrote  last  night> 
but  it  was  again  doctors  orders,  and  she  is  very  weak.' 

Very  weak !  Oh,  heavens,  if  she  should  die !  If  her  prayer 
should  be  granted !  If  little  Prue  should  die— and  she  did  not  yet 
kno^  that  he  loved  her ! 

He  ran  to  the  village,  startling  the  good  folk  at  the  inn  by  his 
excitement  and  his  incoherence.    Nevertheless,  sjrmpathising  with 
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his  anxiety,  they  saddle  a  horse  for  him  as  soon  as  might  be,  and 
he  rode  off  at  the  top  of  the  animal's  speed.  He  pushed  on  for 
hours  as  it  seemed  to  him,  over  miles  of  imdulating  down,  through 
interminable  windings  of  green  lanes,  over  heavy  woodland  tracks. 
At  last  the  landscape  grew  familiar  to  his  eyes:  here  was  the 
broken  signpost,  yonder  the  turn ;  now,  at  last,  at  last,  Crayford 
woods  and  the  Meadwajrs'  house. 

He  threw  himself  from  his  spent  horse,  flung  the  reins  round  the 
gate-post,  and  entered  the  open  door.  The  house  was  empty,  and 
very,  very  still.  Peter  stood  transfixed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
What  should  he  find  yonder  lying  on  Prue's  bed  ? 

As  he  paused,  breathless,  a  sound  broke  upon  his  ear.  A 
voice — Prue*s  voice — a  very  thread  for  weakness,  crooning  a 
little  mother-song. 

Peter  had  never  swooned  in  his  life,  yet  he  was  near  to  swooning 
then ;  presently,  as  the  faint  broken  notes  rose  and  fell,  another 
sound  mingled  with  them  that  set  all  his  pulses  throbbing  with 
renewed  life — the  drowsy  cry  of  a  babe. 

He  crept  up  the  stairs  very  softly,  pausing  a  moment  when  he 
reached  the  narrow  landing. 

Prue's  door  stood  open,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  fire,  whose 
cosy  flicker  enlivened  the  whitewashed  walls,  and  the  whole  of 
the  tiny  room  lay  exposed  to  his  gaze.  How  well  he  remembered 
the  day  on  which  he  had  once  accidentally  penetrated  into  that 
little  virginal  chamber  and  taken  note  of  the  girlish  possessions 
which  gave  indications  of  the  owner's  character — the  books,  the 
flowers,  even  the  doll. 

There  in  the  same  narrow  bed  lay  Prue,  her  face  almost  as 
white  as  the  pillow  on  which  it  rested,  the  one  small  hand  outside 
the  coverlet  unnaturally  placid. 

Every  man  worthy  of  the  name  must  feel  moved  to  the  heart's 
core  when  he  gases  at  the  mother  of  his  first-bom  lying  prone  in 
her  happy  weakness,  but  not  even  yet  removed  from  the  edge  of 
peril.  But  Peter !  Who  shall  gauge  his  emotion  as  he  looked  on 
Prue,  marking  the  pallor  and  unwonted  languor  of  his  Brownie, 
and  remembering  their  cause  ? 

He  caught  his  breath  with  a  sob,  and  Prue,  raising  her  eyes, 
uttered  an  answering  cry. 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  kissing  her 
hand,  her  hair,  her  face.  As  for  her— what  sweet  tidings  did  she 
not  convey  to  him  with  eyes  and  lips ! 

Tet  even  as  he  caressed  her  he  was  conscious  of  a  hidden  thought 
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amid  the  raptnie  of  welcome,  and  a  secret  bUss,  as  it  were,  witiiin 
her  bliss. 

When  he  flung  his  ann  about  her  to  gather  her  more  closely  to 
him,  an  uplifted  elbow  seemed  to  ward  him  off,  and  as  he  drew 
quickly  back  Prue's  face  dimpled  into  a  smile. 

*Take  care,'  said  she,  and,  drawing  down  the  ooTcrlet,  she 
pointed  out  to  him,  with  exquisite  pride,  the  little  face  pillowed  on 
her  arm. 

*  I'm  jealous,'  said  Peter. 

He  laid  his  head  beside  hers  on  the  piUow,  garang  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  tiny  countenance  of  his  son. 

Thus  Mrs.  Headway  found  them  when  she  presently  came 
labouring  upstairs  with  an  apronful  of  chips  for  the  fiie. 

Tou  could  have  knocked  her  down  with  a  feather,  she  said  to 
her  husband  later. 

*'  There  !  they  did  seem  as  friendly  as  could  be.  Prue,  she  do 
seem  to  be  a-takin'  to  en  nice  again.' 

Which  the  keeper  agreed  was  a  very  good  thing. 

When  Mrs,  Headway  went  downstairs  Peter's  head  dropped  on 
the  pillow  again. 

'  You  won't  die,  Prue  ?  '  he  whispered. 

*  Not  unless  I  die  of  joy,'  said  Prue. 

After  all,  he  never  told  her  that  he  loved  her ;  but  she  knew. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  the  husband  and  wife  were  again  alone 
together — ^alone  save  for  the  little  life  ^vdiich  made  such  a  golden 
link  between  their  own — ^Prue  turned  to  him  suddenly. 

*'  I'm  thinking  of  something,  Peter.' 

'  What  is  it,  dearest  ?  ' 

'  Here  are  we  two  so  happy  with  our  child*  and  your  poor 
mother  yonder ;  oh,  think  of  her,  Peter,  all  alcme  in  that  sorrowful 
house  i ' 

*'  I'll  go  to  her,'  said  Peter,  after  a  moment's  pMise. 

'  Dear  Peter,'  murmured  Prue,  stroking  his  hand,  *  you  know  I 

thou^t You  were  not  able  to  go  to  your  brother's  funeral, 

poor  Peter !    Father  said  you  weren't  there.' 

*  No,  I  couldn't,'  he  returned.  *'  I  didn't  see  your  letter  until  it 
was  too  late.    Besides ' 


'  You  must  have  thought  me  very  impudent,'  die  said,  with  a 
faint  blush.  *'  I  knew  if  I  could  induce  you  to  go-~4l  your  mother 
only  saw  you ^ 

*  You  little  plotter ! '  whispered  Peter  as  she  paused. 

^  If  she  (mce  sees  you^  Peter,  I  know ' 
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He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  sigh  :  *  I'll  go — now/  he  said. 

He  went  oat  slowly,  and  wit&  renewed  heaviness  of  heart.  He 
could  not  share  Pnie's  hopefulness.  He  knew  his  mother  well — 
knew  her  to  be  as  stiffs-necked  as  himself.  How  would  it  be  possible 
to  make  his  peace  with  her  ? 

He  could  suffer  no  disparagement  of  Prue,  could  express  no 
regret  for  the  union  which  was  his  glory  and  delight.  Yet  he 
would  fain  declare  his  sorrow  for  her  pain ;  he  longed  to  make  her 
realise  that  through  all  his  waywardness  he  had  still  loved  her.  He 
was,  indeed,  breaking  the  solemn  vow  he  had  made  of  waiting  her 
summons  before  presenting  himself  in  her  sight ;  and  in  this  act 
of  supreme  humiliation  was  he  not  expiating  his  former  proud 
contumacy  ? 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  he  reached  the  familiar  gate ;  it 
seemed  years  since  he  had  passed  petulantly  through  it,  yet  every- 
thing about  the  place  appeared  unchanged.  Pigeons  were  cooing 
on  the  weather-stained  tiled  roof,  the  collie  lay  outstretched  on  the 
doorstep  basking  in  the  faint  rays  of  the  wintry  sun ;  through  the 
open  pailour  window  he  could  see  the  intermittent  glow  of  fire- 
light. One  of  the  casements  in  the  oriel  window  above,  the  window 
of  the  room  which  he  had  shared  with  Gknlfrey,  stood  open,  too, 
swinging  in  the  wind  with  the  creak  he  so  well  remembered  on 
many  a  wintry  night. 

AU  at  once  he  thought  of  (Godfrey's  face  as  it  had  so  often 
looked  down  at  him  from  that  very  window,  manly  and  biown ; 
he  thought  of  his  laugh,  of  his  cheery  voice ;  he  fancied  he  heard 
the  tread  of  hurried  feet  upon  the  uncarpeted  stairs ;  in  another 
moment  would  not  his  brother's  stalwart  figure  emerge  witiii  out- 
stretched hands  to  greet  him  ? 

Something  was  actually  moving  in  the  room  above,  and  a  head 
was  indeed  thrust  forth  from  the  open  lattice — a  head  familiar  and 
dear,  though  it  was  but  the  head  of  a  d(^. 

*  Speed  1 '  exclaimed  Peter  in  a  strangled  voice. 

In  another  moment  the  greyhound  had  leaped  from  the  window, 
which  luckily  was  not  much  more  than  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
alighting  unhurt  at  its  master's  side. 

Peter  flung  his  arms  about  its  tawny  neck,  and  the  two  caressed 
each  other,  the  dog  in  unmixed  ecstasy  of  greeting,  the  man  with  a 
heart  torn  by  memories  sweet  and  bitter. 

Presently  Deb  came  waddling  round  from  the  back  of  the 
house,  curiously  eyeing  the  figure  which  at  first  sight  she  took  to 
be  a  stranger's.    But  when  Peter  raised  his  face  she  started  back. 
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*  Kaiflter  Peter !    So  je  be  come  at  last ! ' 

*  Is  my  mother  in,  Deb  % '  he  asked  in  a  voice  which  he  vainlj 
strove  to  steady. 

*  I  tiiink  not.  I  think  I  saw  her  go  out  half  an  hour  ago.  ^Uie 
went  towards  churchyard.    I'll  ask  Sue.' 

She  hastened  into  the  house,  and  presently  returned  aooom* 
panied  by  Susan. 

^  MiBsus  be  out,  Maister  Peter ;  she  be  out  sure  enough.  Lard ! 
Lard !  I  be  glad  you  be  corned  home  again.  E-es,  Maister  Peter, 
poor  missus,  she  took  down  a  few  vi'lets  for  the  grave.  It  do  seem 
to  be  the  one  comfort  she  do  have,  poor  soul ;  but  she'll  hearten  up 
now  you've  comed  home.' 

Peter  turned  aside  to  hide  the  working  of  his  face.  '  Tell  her 
I  came,'  he  said ;  ^  ask  her  to  let  me  know  when  I  may  come  again.' 

He  turned  abruptly  and  passed  through  the  gate,  scarcely 
noticing  that  Speed  was  at  his  heels.  In  the  lane  without  1m 
met  a  group  of  the  men  sauntering  back  from  their  dinner — ^Abel 
Nash,  Bob  Baverstock,  Joe  Adlem;  their  gnarled  hands  were 
simultaneously  outstretched. 

'  Maister  Peter  1 '  cried  Abel,  ^  ye'U  not  go  by  wi'out  speakin' 
to  us,  sure.' 

But  the  trouble  was  that  Peter  could  not  speak.  He  wrung 
their  hands  one  by  one  and  went  on. 

Through  the  wood  again — ah,  the  sooner  he  hid  himself  from 
curious  eyes  the  better — ^and  on  by  the  dank  path  to  the  keeper's 
cottage  and  Prue.  The  thought  of  Prue  was  like  balm  to  his  sore 
heart.  She  would  understand,  she  would  sjrmpathise,  her  encou- 
ragement would  strengthen  him  for  to-morrow,  when  the  same 
ordeal  awaited  him  again,  with  perhaps  a  more  crucial  one  in  reserve. 
What  if  his  mother  refused  to  see  him  ? 

The  door  stood  open  as  before,  when  he  mounted  the  narrow 
stairs,  and  as  he  looked  in  he  saw  a  figure  seated  by  the  bed — a 
figure  clad  all  ih  black,  yet  with  a  littJe  white  bundle  on  its  knees. 

It  was  his  mother,  and  she  held  his  child  in  her  arms.  She  rose 
slowly  as  he  paused  in  the  doorway,  and  then  made  a  faltering  step 
towards  him. 

*  Oh,  Peter,'  she  cried,  '  it  has  (Godfrey's  eyes  I  Peter,  Peter  I 
it  has  Godfrey's  eyes ! ' 

There  was  no  need  of  further  words ;  the  hearts  of  the  mother 
and  the  son  cried  out  to  each  other  in  a  common  sorrow  and  a 
common  joy. 
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Ralph  Cheverill  and  Nathalie  Hanvers  were  married  very 
quietly  after  Christmas;  and  thenceforth  many  changes  were 
carried  out  at  Crayford  Croft.  Some  of  the  wealth  which  its 
former  owner  had  hoarded  so  long  was  expended  on  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  place  ;  a  new  and  more  efficient  sta£E  of  servants  was 
engaged,  and  the  old  and  useless  ones  were  pensioned  ofiE.  Keeper 
Headway,  though  not  belonging  to  this  latter  category,  was  sur- 
prised and  gratified  at  the  bestowal  of  a  handsome  annuity,  and 
thereupon  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchester,  where  he 
soon  obtained  renown  for  the  breeding  and  training  of  sporting 
dogs.  It  must  be  said  that  this  measure  was  prompted  by  Mrs. 
CheveriU,  who  apparently  possessed  much  tact. 

Peter  and  Prue  and  their  child  went  to  live  at  Hounsell's  House, 
where  Peter  resumed  his  own  place,  and  Prue  soon  endeared  her* 
self  to  her  husband's  mother.  As  for  little  Godfrey,  he  was  the  old 
wonuui's  very  idol. 

*  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  Bob  Baverstock  remarked  one  day 
to  Joe  Adlem.  *'  Maister  Peter  be  a  deal  softer-hearted  and  better- 
tongued  since  he've  a-sowed  his  crop  o'  wild  oats.' 

It  was  then  that  old  Abel  delivered  judgment  with  the  sagacity 
for  which  he  was  famous  : 

*  'Twas  never  wild  oats,'  said  Abel ;  '  there  was  never  no  vice 
in  Maister  Peter.  'Twas  good  grain  what  he  sowed,  though  it  mid 
ha'  felled  the  wrong  side  o'  the  fence.    There  !  'twas  Wild  Wheat.' 


THE  END. 
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Sutherlandshire  in  the  'Seventies. 


As  I  sit  in  solitude  listening  to  an  Orkney  gi^e  shrieking  over  the 
moor,  and  booming  on  the  chimney-cans  like  a  muffled  drum 
viciously  and  irregularly  thumped,  I  feel  that  the  time  and  place 
are  suitable  for  a  holocaust  of  ancient  fishing-tackle.  What  is 
that  fatuity  which,  after  we  have  examined  a  fly  and  come  to  ih& 
conclusion  that  its  strength  is  not  to  be  irusted,  compels  us  to 
return  it  to  the  fly-box  ?  Is  it  that  naticmal  chaiacteiistic  of 
inability  ^  to  scrap  the  obsolete '  of  whidi  we  hear  so  mudi  nowa- 
days from  our  American  cousins  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  my  collection 
of  flies  to  be  '  scrapped '  is  enormous. 

Reposing  by  itself  in  an  old  envelope,  I  find  a  torn  and  dbewed 
old  grilse  fly — ^the  grey  turkey  wing  ragged,  the  blue  body  &ded, 
and  the  tinsel  tarnished.  I  cannot  destroy  it.  Memories  of  days 
of  sport  in  Sutherlandshire,  *When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad,' 
crowd  upon  me.  With  this  fly  I  killed  my  first  salmon;  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence  the  first  ever  killed  above  the  bills  of  the 
Duart  More. 

^Sutherlandshire  in  the  'seventies.'  The  words  deserve  to  be 
repeated  by  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  recollections  of  *  Auld 
Lang  Syne '  which  they  must  bring  to  many.  To  me  they  are 
reminiscent  of  the  speechless  joy  with  which  my  brother  and 
myself,  in  the  last  week  of  August  1876,  in  the  full  tide  of  our  first 
summer  holidays  as  Rugby  boys,  heard  our  father  announce  that 
he  intended  to  take  us  for  a  fortnight's  fishing  in  Sutherlandshire, 
where  Evander  Mlver,  prince  of  Highland  factors,  had  jHromised 
to  do  the  best  he  could  for  us,  should  we  Gnd  our  way  to  Scourie. 
What  that  meant  those  who  know  Sutherlandshire  understand. 

I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  considered  vainglorious  when  I  say 
that,  before  we  had  entered  our  te^is,  my  brother  and  myself  were 
no  neophytes  in  the  art  of  catching  troui  The  famous  description 
of  the  Scottish  terrier  who  had  been  *  duly  entered,  first  at  rotten, 
syne  at  tod,  and  syne  at  brock,'  could  be  truly  applied  to  ub  in 
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inatteis  piscatorial.  From  infantile  days,  when  we  '  paiddled  in 
the  bum '  with  a  gaff  made  out  of  a  piece  of  steel,  taken  from  a 
nurserTmaid's  corsets,  bent  romid  and  tied  with  a  piece  of  worsted, 
in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  stick,  on  the  end  of  which  was  tied 
a  piece  of  string  terminating  in  a  bare  crooked  pin,  to  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  when  we  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  small  ^  Forrest ' 
rods,  the  capture  of  trout  had  been  to  us  as  the  breath  of  life.  To 
salmon  we  had  not  aspired.  To  catch  them  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Teith,  from  the  banks  of  which  we  used  to  fish  for  trout, 
demanded  long  casting  and  deep  wading.  Now,  however,  our 
chance  appeared  to  have  come.  How  we  spent  the  night  before 
starting  can  be  reaUsed  by  anyone  who  can  remember  how,  as  a 
boy,  he  spent  the  night  before  his  first  '  Twelfth.  Morning,  how- 
ever, came  at  last,  but  not  more  quickly  than  the  early  ^  parlia- 
mentary' train  which  took  us  to  Perth  to  catch  the  Highland 
mail. 

The  scene  at  the  start  of  the  Highland  mail  from  Perth — 
generally,  in  those  days,  at  least  two  hours  late — ^has  been  so  often 
described  that,  were  I  here  to  attempt  to  do  so,  I  should  deservedly 
lay  myself  open  to  the  taunt  that  I  was  just  about  as  slow  in  getting 
to  Laii^  as  the  train  itself.  I  must,  however,  say  that  the  scene 
of  confusion  on  the  old  wooden  platform,  when  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  luggage  and  men  were  disgorged  en  masse  from  the  south 
trains,  was  much  more  in  keeping  with  their  raison  ^Hre  than  are 
the  luxurious  methods  of  modem  travel.  I  prefer  ^  Dugald '  with 
Gk>rdon  setters  winding  their  leading  chains  round  his  wiry  legs 
to  ^  Jeames '  carrying  in  his  arms  some  freak  of  a  Japanese  dog, 
clad  in  what  the  beast's  mistress  is  pleased  to  call  his  travelling- 
coat.  The  sight  of  world-renowned  statesmen  and  sportsmen, 
unwashed,  unshaven,  and  sleepless,  hurrying  across  the  platform 
to  a  break&st  of  the  well-known  salmon  steaks,  was  much  more 
interesting  than  that  afforded  to-day  by  *  smart,'  well-groomed 
men,  smoking  cigarettes  prior  to  having  breakfast  on  the  train 
after  leaving  Perth.  Tempora  miUantur.  Driving — the  many 
advantages  of  which  I  am  ready  to  admit — ^has  banished  the  dogs  ; 
palatial  shooting-lodges  have  introduced  the  ladies.  This  I  know, 
however — should  I  reach  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  I  should 
prefer  to  kill  my  birds  rising  in  front  of  *  Grouse '  and  *  Don ' 
along  with  the  shades  of  Cluny  Macpherson,  Sir  Robert  Menzies, 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  to  '  turning  the  hose  upon  'em '  from 
behind  some  butt  in  the  company  of  half-a-dozen  other  artistic 
slaughterers. 

K  K  2 
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Lairg  is  best  described  as  the  jumping-oS  ground  of  Suther- 
landshire.  The  station,  as  I  saw  it  the  other  day,  is  a  good  deal 
altered  and  improved  by  the  trees  which  have  grown  up  around  it 
since  1876,  and,  thank  goodness,  it  has  so  far  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  builders  of  the  hydropathics  and  villas  which  have  so  changed 
the  old  aspect  at  Pitlochry  and  Kingussie. 

When  my  brother  and  I  jumped  ofiE  the  train,  he  holding  cm  to 
the  fishing-basket  containing  our  tackle,  &c.,  and  I  grasfong  our 
bundle  of  rods — all  the  rest  of  our  luggage  might  have  gone  to 
Jericho  for  all  that  we  cared — ^we  felt  like  two  puppies  loMed  f<Hr  a 
run  after  being  all  day  cm  the  chain. 

Bjrron's  'Faint  wings  of  Zephyr  oppressed  by  perfume* — of 
heather  and  peat  reek,  not  of  '  Gul  in  her  bloom,'  tended,  if  possible, 
still  further  to  raise  us.  Hunger,  fortunately,  had  a  restraining 
influence ;  and  we  were  not  long  in  tumbling  to  the  fact  that  the 
aooner  we  tumbled  into  the  trap  which  waa  in  waiting  to  take  us 
to  the  Sutherland  Arms,  four  miles  away  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Shin, 
tiie  sooner  we  should  get — to  use  the  elegant  Rugbeian  diction — 
some  *  stodge.'  Over  the  proportions  of  that  '  stodge '  it  is  best 
to  draw  a  veil ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  when  it  was  over  we  decided 
that  the  exercise  entailed  by  a  walk  down  to  the  pier  at  the  loch 
side  would  be  beneficial. 

The  shore  of  a  Highland  loch  on  a  calm  August  evening,  with 
the  daylight  still  lingering  in  the  northern  sky,  and  nothing  to 
break  the  silence  save  the  occasional  flop  of  a  rising  trout,  or  when, 

Far,  far  off,  to  the  slumbrous  eve 
Bayeth  on  old  guard  hound, 

probably  a  pointer  or  setter,  might  well  pass  for  Paradise  were  it 
not  for  one  drawback — midges.  There  is  no  escape  from  them. 
One  soon  tires  of  futilely  slapping  cheeks  and  ears,  and  stroking 
the  calf  of  one  leg  with  the  shoe  on  the  other  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  hosts  that  have  entrenched  themselves  in  knicker- 
bocker  stockings;  a  hair  shirt  of  the  most  penitential  nature 
would  be  as  a  garment  of  silk  compared  with  a  rough  stocking 
possessed  by  midges. 

*  Well,  boys,  I  can't  stand  more  of  this,'  exclaimed  our  father 
out  of  a  cloud  of  cigar-smoke,  in  tiie  midst  of  which  he  was  vainly 
trjmig  to  seek  shelter  from  the  pests.  *  You  can  stay  here  if  you 
like  ;  but  I'm  off.'  My  brother  suggested  getting  into  a  boat,  as 
the  midges  would  not  be  so  bad  on  the  water,  and,  regretting  that 
he  had  not  brought  down  his  rod,  wanted  to  go  and  get  it.    Need- 
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leas  to  say  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  seeing  that  he  was 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  had  been  up  since  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  '  Tou  will,  perhaps,  be  going  to  try  ta  loch  to-morrow, 
sir,'  said  a  soft  Highland  voice  behind  us,  and,  on  looking  round, 
we  saw,  regally  indifferent  to  the  midges,  Rory  Maokay,  head 
boatman  at  the  hotel,  and  genuine  unspoiled  Highlander.  Would 
that  there  were  more  Uke  him  to-day ! 

'  I  don't  fish  m3rself,  but  my  boys  are  going  to  fish  to-morrow.* 

*  Ah  wh-elL'  This  rather  doubtfully  from  Rory.  He  had  come 
down  intending  to  offer  to  go  with  us  himself,  but  when  he  dis« 
covered  tiiat  it  was  only  boys  who  were  going  to  fish,  he  had  visions 
of  either  a  long  day's  trolling,  or,  if  flies  were  used,  of  many  oasts 
to  disentangle,  not  to  mention  possibilities  of  hooks  in  his  ey^y  or 
ears,  or  nose ;  perhaps  in  all  three. 

^The  young  chentlemen  will  perhaps  have  fished  before,  and 
do  they  use  ta  flies  or  ta  phantom  %  ' 

On  being  assured  tiiat  we  despised  phantoms,  and  had  fished 
for  years,  Rory,  who  seemed  to  have  a  weight  taken  off  his  mind, 
announced  tiiat  he  would  come  out  with  us  himself  next  day. 

*  August  is  a  pretty  good  month  for  fishing,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

*  It  iss  petter  than  July,  putt  not  so  good  as  September,  and 
June  is  petter  than  aal ;  putt  she  will  be  catching  some  trout 
to-morrow.* 

'  Well,  Rory,  we  will  start  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow ;  good* 
night.' 

^  Gk)od-night,  sir,  and  young  chentlemen  ;  I  will  pe  there.' 

We  none  of  us  required  a  sleeping-draught  that  night.  Break* 
fast  was  at  eight  o'clock,  but  7.30  found  M.  and  myself  outside 
looking  for  Rory.  When  that  individual  had  examined  our  rods, 
which,  with  boyish  eagerness,  we  put  up  before  breakfast  so  as  not 
to  lose  any  precious  minutes  afterwards,  he  remarked  : 

^  If  ta  basket  iss  as  good  as  ta  rods  at  ta  end  of  ta  day,  there 
will  pe  trout  killed — whateffer.* 

Our  flies,  however,  similar  to  those  which  we  used  at  home, 
did  not  meet  with  his  approval. 

^  They  are  far  too  smaal  for  Loch  Shin ;  you  will  pe  getting 
some  of  ta  right  sort  in  ta  hotel.' 

From  this  it  must  not  be  gathered  that  Rory  was  trying  to 
push  the  sale  of  flies  in  the  hotel ;  whatever  might  be  the  case 
nowadays,  he  spoke  only  in  the  interest  of  the  day's  sport.  The 
flies  which  we  got  would  be  laughed  at  by  fishermen  to-day,  and 
ignored  by  trout — large  black  and  red  Palmers  of  the  size  of  sea- 
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trout  flies,  the  f  onner  being  simply  a  huge  Zulu  (an  almost  unknown 
name  in  those  days),  and  some  fearful  and  wonderful  confecticms 
with  guinea-fowl  wings  and  dyed  rough  pig's-wool  bodies,  with 
broad  tinsel. 

As  may  be  imagined  in  the  case  of  two  keen  youngsters  starting 
on  a  day's  fishing,  it  was  slightly  before  the  appcnnted  hour  of  nine 
when  we  left  the  pier.  The  day  was  distinctiy  favourable  for 
fishing,  with  a  moderate  west  wind  blowing  down  the  loch,  necessi- 
tating a  row  up  the  loch  for  a  mile  or  two  in  order  that  we  zni^t 
drift  back  along  one  of  the  shores.  On  Bory's  suggestion  we 
pulled  up  to  the  spot  where  the  Tirry  enters  the  loch. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  was  attempt- 
ing to  reclaim,  by  means  of  steam  ploughs,  &;c.,  some  of  the  land 
on  the  shores  of  Loch  Shin ;  and  Rory,  in  whose  estimation  we  had 
still  further  risen  when  he  discovered  that  we  ^  had  a  few  words  of 
ta  Gaelic,'  was  full  of  the  subject,  and  not  over-sanguine  about  its 
success — ^a  view  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  correct.  Of 
Mr.  M^Iver  he  held  a  great  opinion ;  greater  than  that  whidi  he 
held  about  another  &ctor  on  the  same  estates,  who  was  not  famous 
for  his  Uberality.  Anent  this  weakness  he  related  rather  an  amusing 
story. 

*  They  say  the  Cihuke — he  is  a  good  man  the  Chuke — ^was  in 
ta  office  at  Grolspie  ta  other  day  when  a  poor  crofter  woman  came 

in.    "Give  me  ten  shillings,  Mr. ,  for  this  woman,"  says  ta 

Chuke.  When  his  Grace  got  ta  money  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and,  taking  out  a  sovereign,  gave  it  to  ta  old  pody,  saying, 

"  Here  are  ten  shillings  from  Mr. ,  and  a  pound  from  myself." 

They  do  say  it  did  Mr. a  great  deal  of  good.    He  is  a  fine 

man  ta  Chuke.' 

We  picked  up  a  few  small  trout  trolling  our  flies  behind  the 
boat  on  the  row  up,  and  after  Rory  had  been  duly  refreshed  to 
the  toast  of  *'  Life  to  man  and  death  to  fishes,'  we  settled  down  to 
our  drift. 

*'  The  father  of  the  trout  the  minister  lost  last  year.' 

This  from  M.,  who  had  hooked  a  really  large  trout. 

^  He  is  a  good  man  ta  meenister ;  you  will  not  pe  landing  that 
trout  ? ' 

'Why,  Rory?' 

'  It  iss  pad  to  joke  about  ta  meenister ;  he  aalways  speaks  ta 
truth.  Well,  well,  he's  off  whateffer,'  and  my  brother's  flies  wero 
floating  in  the  breeze. 

'  Better  Jack  next  tin^e,  Rory>' 
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*  Ta  Toimg  ohentleman  takes  it  petter  than  a  Sassenach  pody 
who  was  trying  to  fish  here  last  week.' 

*  What  about  him  ?  ' 

*  He  hooked  a  smaal  ferox  on  ta  fly,  and  chnst  let  him  run  aal 
ta  line  out  of  ta  reel  and  break ;  then  sat  down,  trembling,  as  white 
as  a  dead  man,  and  said,  ^^  Thank  God  ! ''  Loch  SUn  will  not  pe 
ta  place  for  ta  like  of  him  whateffer ;  ta  man  I  mean,'  the  latter 
words  in  a  subdued  tone  when  Rory  realised  the  double  meaning 
which  might  be  attached  to  the  latter  part  of  his  remark. 

Seyen  or  eight  more  trout,  and  then  lunch.  What  glorious 
lunches  these  were  on  the  shores  of  Sutherland  lochs,  when  our 
father  for  tiie  time  became  a  boy  as  joyous  as  his  own  boys  i  In 
tiiose  days  hope  reigned  in  our  breasts,  and  (Ora  cwra  really  had  a 
*  back  seat.'  When  the  time  came  to  re-start,  after  Rory  had  been 
duly  refreshed  by  another  dram,  which  he  drank  to  the  fearsome 
toast — ^ta  meenister  must  have  been  forgotten — of  *  More  plood,' 
we  settled  down  to  a  solid  afternoon's  fishing,  which  resulted  in  our 
catching  over  two  dozen  trout  averaging  considerably  over  half  a 
pound. 

Host  of  tiie  trout  rose  close  to  the  boat.  On  this  subject  I  hold 
a  theory  which  I  have  never  seen  stated  in  print.  Everyone  who 
has  fished  much  in  Highland  lochs,  especially  in  former  years, 
when  trout  were  not  so  shy  as  they  have  now  become,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  number  of  trout  which  rose  close  to  the  boat. 
The  Highland  trout,  unlike  his  southern  cousin,  who  lies  lazily 
near  tiie  sur&ce  sucking  down  flies,  rushes  at  them  from  a  distance 
of  many  feet,  after  the  manner  of  a  salmon  making  an  upward 
dart  tiurough  the  water  before  he  makes  his  leap  at  a  faD.  Now, 
espedally  on  a  bright  day,  when  the  boat  is  casting  a  shadow  on 
the  bottom  of  the  loch,  I  firmly  believe  that  trout  swim  into 
that  shadow  and  rise  tiience.  That  trout  are  not  afraid  of  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  is  shown  by  their  repeated  attempts  to  bore 
under  it  after  tiiey  have  been  hooked.  My  theory  may  be  wroi^ ; 
I  merely  mention  it  for  what  it  is  worth  as  the  result  of  long 
experience. 

It  was  no  part  of  our  plans  to  stay  long  at  Lairg.  Scourie  was 
our  goal ;  but  for  the  sabs  of  seeing  something  of  the  country  we 
pnqposed  reaching  the  place  by  a  roundabout  route,  which  included 
a  virit  to  Gape  Wratii.  (The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  anger, 
but  is  a  corruption  of  the  Norse  word  *hvarf,'  meaning  comer.) 
Morning,  therefore,  found  us  on  the  mail-gig  bound  for  Altaiaharra 
and  Tongue.     Among  our    fellow-passengers    was    one  of    the 
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'  men  *  of  Saflieriandshire — ^a  sect  of  such  strict  Gameionian  type 
that  they  considered  the  walk  to  church  on  Sundays  as  a  breach 
of  Sabbath  observance.  This  individual  has  left  a  vivid  impres- 
sion on  my  mind.  Arriving  at  Altaiaharra,  starving  for  lunch,  we 
had  to  restrain  our  appetites  for  at  least  five  minutes,  while  the 
'  man '  offered  up  a  prayer  of  that  duration  over  a  glass  of  neat 
whisky.  He  was  a  very  old  man,  who  had  drunk  whisky  all  his 
life  ;  his  prayer  was  nothing  if  not  sincere,  and  I  have  often  thought 
what  a  splendid  example  of  true  temperance  that  old  Highlander 
would  have  afforded  to  some  of  the  intemperate  temperance 
reformers  of  to-day. 

A  long  afternoon's  driving,  including  numy  walks  up  the  hills, 
through  some  of  the  most  glorious  scenery  in  Sutherland,  past 
Lord  Reay's  Green  Table,  Loch  Naver,  and  Loch  Laoghall,  brought 
U3  to  Tongue.  The  next  day  across  to  Loch  Eriboll  to  Durness — 
a  place  impressed  upon  our  memories  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
rats  shared  our  bedrooms.  A  day  to  visit  Cape  Wrath,  and  thence 
south  to  Scourie,  via  Lochs  Qarbet-More  and  Qarbet-Beg. 

The  Sutherlandshire  inn  of  1876  was  a  very  different  house 
from  the  modem  fishing  hotel  which  has  taken  its  place.  Li  the 
former  the  one  object  of  the  landlord  was  the  comfort  of  his  guests, 
not  because  of  the  profit  which  he  expected  to  make  out  of  them, 
but  because  he  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  true  Highland  hosfutality. 
Lideed,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  one  could  get  the  bill  presented, 
and  when  at  last  this  was  accomplished,  the  terms  were  so  moderate 
as  to  be  ludicrous,  while  the  impression  was  conveyed  that  the 
non-pa}anent  would  give  greater  satisfaction  than  the  payment. 

The  inn  at  Scourie  was  no  exception.  Three  other  visit^xs  had 
so  far  taxed  its  accommodation  that  rooms  had  to  be  found  in  the 
village  for  us  boys.  Awaiting  us  we  found  a  letter  from  Mr«  Mlver, 
in  which  he  kindly  asked  us  to  come  to  dinner  the  next  day  (Sunday) 
at  the  good  old-fashioned  Highland  hour  of  four  o'clock.  My 
boyish  impression  of  that  dinner  is  that  of  a  big  feed  and  a  kxig 
evening.  I  was  too  young  to  appreciate  the  conversaticm,  and, 
beside,  my  thoughts  were  running  on  salmon  and  trout.  Would 
that  in  after-years  I  could  have  had  another  evening  of  talk  and 
story  with  Evander  Mlver.  But,  alas !  it  was  not  to  be.  Had 
we  come  a  fortnight  earlier,  Mr.  Mlver  said,  he  might  have 
arranged  for  our  having  a  day  or  two  on  that  peerless  sea-trout 
loch,  Loch  Stack;  but,  as  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  had 
arrived  at  Loch  More,  he  did  not  like  to  ask  Uxt  leave,  as  doubtless 
rods  would  be  going  out  from  the  lodge.    On  Loch  Bad-na-moult, 
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a  small  and,  in  those  days,  very  good  sea-trout  loch  (the  fishings 
had  not  at  tiiat  time  been  damaged  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  in  after-years  by  the  bag-nets  in  Badcall  Bay),  he  gave  ua 
leave  to  fish  as  much  as  we  Uked.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  one 
day  <m  which  we  went  to  see  the  island  of  Handa,  with  its  mjrriads 
of  birds,  trolling  for  Ijrthe  on  our  way  thither,  we  had  a  week  of 
splendid  fishing.  Then  came  the  apotheosis  of  my  fishing  career, 
as,  indeed,  it  is  tiiat  of  every  other  fisherman — the  capture  of  my 
first  salmon. 

Some  six  or  eight  miles  south  of  Scourie  there  is  a  small  stream 
called  the  Duart  More.  Here,  some  few  months  previously,  a  fall, 
hitherto  impassable  to  salmon,  had  been  blasted.  No  fish  had  as 
yet  been  caught  above  the  falls,  and,  although  the  chance  of  getting 
one  was  slender,  Mr.  Mlver  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  try, 
adding  that  no  one  would  be  more  pleased  than  he  should  we 
bring  home  a  practical  proof  that  the  blasting  operations  had  been 
successful. 

The  capture  of  one's  first  salmon  is  a  great  experience ;  but 
when  there  is  added  the  fact  tiiat  the  fish  is  the  first  that  has  ever 
been  caught  in  the  river,  the  experience  becomes  unique.  Such 
was  the  reward  held  out  to  my  brother  and  myself  when  we  started 
from  Scourie  Inn  on  a  thundery-looldng  morning. 

The  threatenings  of  the  morning  did  not  beUe  themselves. 
We  had  no  sooner  reached  the  river,  which  was  running  low, 
tiian  a  torrential  downpour  forced  us,  for  more  tiian  half  an  hour, 
to  crouch  at  the  back  of  a  peat-hagg. 

Although  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  this  shower  was  the 
very  best  thing  tiiat  could  have  happened  from  a  fishing  point  of 
view.  After-years  have  proved  to  me  that  salmon,  especially 
when  a  river  has  been  for  some  days  running  small,  never  take 
more  keenly  than  immediately  after  a  thunder-shower  has  put, 
temporarily,  a  little  fresh  water  in  the  stream.  At  such  times 
every  fish  seems  to  be  (m  the  move.  The  heaviest  fish  I  ever 
IdUed  in  my  life  was  killed  under  these  conditions  in  July,  oa  the 
Tay,  when  the  off-chance  of  IdlUng  a  fish  had  been  made  an  excuse 
for  an  afternoon's  loafing  <m  the  river.  The  loafing  had  developed 
into  cowering  amcmg  the  ruins  of  Sonclaven  Castie,  and,  over 
many  pipes,  talking  grouse  prospects.  The  evening  produced  a 
33-pounder  from  immediately  above  Gargill  railway  bridge.  Need- 
less to  say  there  were  no  such  monsters  to  be  captured  in  the  Duart 
More.  We  had  no  ghillie  with  us,  as,  from  a  salm<m-fishing  point 
of  view,  the  river  was  still  aqua  incognita.    We  therefore  ammged 
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to  fish  the  Ii]cel7  looking  spots  alternately,  idiile  our  fstiier,  jost 
as  keen  as  we  were  tiiat  we  should  kill  a  fish,  taking  poosoosiott  of 
the  gaff,  walked  some  distance  ahead  of  us  down  the  river,  aad 
made  himself  comfortable  in  the  heather  in  company  with  tiie 
latest  newspaper — ^three  days  old. 

We  flogged  away— ^one  too  artistically — for  more  than  two 
hours,  passing  and  repassing  one  anotiier  on  the  way  to  alternate 
pools  with  remarks  such  as — '  Seen  anything  ? '  answered  by  ^  Not 
a  tail,'  while  our  father,  on  account  of  his  possession  of  the  gaff, 
for  which  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  remotest  chance  that  any 
use  would  be  found,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  more  than  <Mie 
comfortable  lair  in  the  heather. 

I  at  last  came  to  a  pool  in  which  the  stream  died  away  in  a 
small  expanse  of  practically  dead  water  At  the  neck  the  entreat 
ran  strong — ^just  the  place  for  a  fish  to  be  lying  when  the  river  was 
low.  A  bit  of  broken-off  thunder-doud  floated  across  the  son 
whUe  the  old  fly— at  which  I  am  now  looking— was  quivering  in 
the  roughest  of  the  waters.  Splash,  swi-ssh,  whirr,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  Ufe  I  experienced  that  indescribable  thrill 
which  flashes  through  every  fibre  of  a  fisher's  body  when  he  hooka 
a  salmon.  There  are  said  to  be  men  who  are  quite  ready  to 
give  up  the  rod,  and  allow  a  ghiUie  to  land  the  fish,  after  the 
first  supreme  moment.  Wild  horses  would  not  have  dragged  t^e 
rod  out  of  my  hands  on  this  occasion.  *  Fve  got  him — a  salmon,' 
I  yelled,  and,  as  if  to  prove  my  words,  a  bar  of  blue  and  silver  shot 
straight  out  of  the  water  at  the  end  of  fifty  yards  of  line.  Then, 
in  tense  silence,  I  settled  down  to  put  in  execution  everything 
which  I  had  been  taught  about  playing  a  salmon.  The  pool  was 
one  in  which  the  fish  had  plenty  of  room  to  turn  round,  and  thne 
were  no  special  dangers.  A  fresh-run  grilse  of  six  pounds  was  not 
likely  to  sulk  in  such  a  place,  and  he  soon  tired  himself  out ;  but 
not  before  my  heart  had  more  than  once  neariy  jumped  through 
my  throat.  The  half -second  of  sickening  doubt  as  to  whetjier  he 
was  still '  on '  after  he  had  thrown  himself  out  of  the  water  at  the 
end  of  the  first  rush,  and  I  had  momentarily  slackened  the  line  by 
dipping  the  point  of  the  rod  in  the  orthodox  manner ;  the  f eehng, 
half  of  rage,  because  the  old  blood-lust  of  the  hunting  animal  had 
been  raised  in  me,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  its  being  baulked,  and 
half  of  anxiety,  with  which  I  Inssed  between  my  teeth,  ^  Oh,  you 
brute/  when  he  stopped  short  in  one  of  his  rushes  and  shook  his 
head  with  an  angry  '  pug,  pug,  pug,'  like  a  terrier  worrying  a  rat, 
Cfm,  as  I  write,  be  recalled  witj^  inmost  their  pristine  intensity. 
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If  I  made  0117  mistake  in  playing  that  fish,  it  lay  in  liATiflKng 
him  too  gingerly.  On  an  autumn  day  on  the  Tay,  witii  IJie 
strongest  of  taoUe  and  any  amount  of  fish  waiting  to  rise  if  the 
one  that  is  '  on '  is  lost,  the  ^  pull-devil  puU-baker '  tactics  may  be 
employed  to  advantage  in  the  inteiest  of  the  *  total '  ,at  1^  end 
of  the  day ;  but  when  tiie  fish  hooked  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
only  fish  which  will  be  seen  during  the  whole  day,  n(me  but  a  fool 
would  adopt  them.  The  value  of  '  hands '  in  playing  a  fish  is  not 
suffidttitly  appreciated;  and  it  is  well  for  the  salmon-fisher  to 
remember  tiiat,  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse,  it  sometimes  *  takes  two 
to  make  a  puller.'  Many  a  salmon  has  been  sent  down  stream  out 
of  a  pool  by  an  attempt  to  hold  him  back  vi  et  amm ;  like  every 
other  creature,  he  has  a  share  of  cussedness  in  his  nature.  After 
all,  what  force  can  be  exerted  by  the  strongest  salmon-rod  ?  Only 
a  pull  of  3}  lbs.  Is  tiiat  strain  likely  to  hold  a  heavy  fish  from 
going  down  a  strong  stream  if  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  t 

Gradually  the  runs  of  my  grilse  became  shorter.  Tired  wobbles 
on  the  sur&ce,  varied  by  an  occasional  spiteful  tug,  took  the  place 
of  his  previous  leaps  and  rushes,  so  that  he  was  soon  being  towed 
towards  the  shallow  water,  in  which  my  father  was  standing  up  to 
his  knees,  with  the  gaff  in  readiness.  The  end  was  not  yet,  how- 
ever. A  sight  of  the  gaff  caused  a  downward  turn  of  his  head, 
and  with  a  swirl  of  his  tail  which  made  a  wave  in  the  shallow  water, 
he  was  off  again  into  the  pool.  ^  Don't  be  in  a  hurry ' — ^the  first 
and  last  bit  of  advice  which  my  father  gave.  I  had  him  back  in 
a  minute.  Half-a-dozen  wallops  on  the  surface — one  of  the  most 
dangerous  moments  in  the  whole  struggle — and  then,  like  a  log, 
he  came  to  the  fatal  gaff. 

There  is  a  tradition — ^perhaps  true — of  an  angler  who,  after 
landing  a  salmon,  took  it  up  in  both  hands  with  the  intention  of 
hitting  its  head  on  a  stone ;  instead  of  doing  this  he  allowed  it  to 
slip  through  his  fingers,  over  his  shoulder,  into  the  river.  The 
obsequies  of  my  fish  were  far  too  thorough  for  anything  (^  that 
kind  to  have  happened  The  gaff  had  no  sooner  been  taken  out 
than  I  pounced  upon  him,  put  one  hand  behind  his  gills,  and  gripped 
him  between  my  knees  on  the  gravel.  Then  followed  a  tap  on  the 
nose  to  keep  him  quiet,  whilst  I  bored  a  hole  in  the  back  of  his 
head  with  the  small  blade  of  my  knife.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  I  cut  out  the  hook,  which  had  got  a  hold  that  would  have 
held  till  doomsday. 

Few  6-lb.  grilse  ever  have  received  such  a  '  wake.'  Laid 
out  carefully  on  the  gravel,  so  as  best  to  show  off  his  pro|>ortion8. 
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with  the  blood  from  tiie  spot  where  the  gaff  had  peneixated  all 
washed  off,  that  fish  was  cheeied  and  honoured  by  danoe  and 
shout  by  my  brother  and  myself ;  our  father,  too,  '  could  scarce 
forbear  to  cheer.'  During  lunch — what  a  lunch  that  was ! — ^he 
was  given  the  place  of  honour,  for  all  to  gaze  upon,  and  after- 
wards, carefully  covered,  found  a  temporary  bier  in  the  heather, 
whUe  we  in  vain  tried  to  find  a  mate  for  him. 

Not  another  fin  did  we  move,  either  on  that  afternoon  or  on 
the  following  day.  For  any  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that 
grilse  might  well  have  been,  not  only  the  first  fish  ever  killed  on 
the  river,  but  also  the  first  and  only  fish  to  have  entered  it  up  to 
that  date.  For  die  sake  of  memory,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  that  he 
stands  alone.  The  details  of  much  sport  in  many  lands  have 
passed  into  obUvion  ;  but  nothing  can  ever  cause  to  fade  the  gre^n 
memories  which  cluster  round  the  day  on  which  I  killed  my  first 
salmon  on  Duart  More. 

John  B.  Grahame. 
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The  Girl  of  the  Rose. 

BEING  THE  CHAPLAIN'S  REMINISCENCE, 

II 

LIEUTENANT  BONVILLE  recharged  his  pipe  from  the  spedal 
mixture  which  my  aunt  sent  regularly  to  me  from  home. 
*  Sir/  said  he,  at  the  second  whiff,  ^  this  is  good  tobacco.' 

I  was  glad.  '  I  thought  you  would  find  it  so/  said  I.  '  You 
shall  take  some  with  you  on  the  next  trek.' 

^  Ah,'  he  said,  '  ah,'  in  a  tone  which  echoed  with  thanks  ;  '  and 
about  this  last  trek — ^you've  heard  often  enough  about  the  girl 
that's  been  riding  with  Van  Niekerk's  commando  out  here,  stirring 
it  up  to  fight  so  rarely.  Well,  we've  been  having  it  out  with  that 
commando,  and  the  girl  was  just  splendid.' 

I  had,  indeed,  heard  often  about  the  girl.  Many  men  will 
remember  cases  where  the  burgher  girls  rode  with  the  commandoes 
and  inflamed  them  to  continue  the  struggle  with  fresh  ardour. 
But  this  particular  girl  seemed  to  us,  in  that  district,  to  be  the 
rose  of  them  all,  for  she  caused  Van  Niekerk's  commando  to  do 
wonderful  things.  I  was  very  eager  to  hear  of  her — and  of  Old 
Fireproof. 

^  You  remember,'  continued  Mr.  Bonville,  *  that  we  went  out 
this  time  specially  to  get  this  girl's  commando,  and  the  third  night 
after  leaving  here  we  had  a  try.  We  surrounded  the  position  beauti- 
fully. At  dawn  we  charged  it  gallantly — and  met  each  other  on 
the  top.  Then  we  looked  round  and  saw  the  Boers,  yonder  behind 
us,  quietly  mounting  and  going  away  from  various  Uttle  koppiekies 
and  sluits  and  dongas  all  over  the  shop.  It  was  very  cheering — 
to  them.  And  it  happened  very  much  like  that  several  times ; 
and  each  time,  when  we'd  finished  our  antics  and  shut  up  the 
show,  they'd  lay  for  us  on  the  way  back  and  slate  us  all  the  way 
home  to  camp. 

^  So  at  last  we  tried  a  new  lay.    Old  Fireproof  was  to  take  his 
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squadron  forward  in  the  dark,  range  round  till  he  got  fast  to  somd 
part  of  the  commando  at  dawn,  show  the  Bom»  how  few  he  was, 
so  theyM  jump  on  him,  and  then  hang  on  to  whatever  position  he 
oonld  take  till  the  column  could  dash  up  and  surround  the  whole 
shooting-match.  He  was  to  be  the  lamb  to  lure  the  wolf — ^poor 
old  wolf ! 

*  Well,  he  did  find  them,  and  they  did  jump  us,  so  hot  diat 
all  we  could  do  was  to  rush  a  k>ngish  koppie,  build  two  smoke 
fires  to  tell  the  column  where  the  fight  was,  and  then  just  hang  and 
rattie  till  the  troops  came  up.  And  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  tJiat 
Brother  Boer  made  that  position  slightly  stufEy  in  the  meantime. 

'  It  was  the  best  position  we  could  get,  to  be  a  position  at  all, 
but  just  nortii  of  it  was  a  koppie,  full  of  Boers,  slating  us  at  eight 
hundred  yards.  All  along  tiie  east,  too,  lay  a  long  bushy  back- 
bone of  a  ridge  that  rattled  it  into  us  at  anything  up  to  a  thousand 
yards,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  ridge  ran  on  so  faur  beyond  ours 
that  the  Boers  could  get  well  along  towards  the  end  of  it  and  slant 
the  bullets  into  us,  almost  as  if  it  flanked  us.  However,  on  tiie 
west  was  only  the  open  veldt,  bare  of  cover,  and  therefore  bare  of 
Boers ;  and  the  south  would  have  been  all  right  if  there  hadn't 
been  a  clump  of  tiiree  Uttie  low  koppies  out  to  the  south-west, 
say  about  nine  hundred  yards  away.  Cross-fires  like  that  are 
mighty  hard  to  get  cover  against,  but  here  we  didn't  mind  so 
much,  for  in  those  three  low  koppies  we  had  jumped  a  bit  of  luck. 

*  You  see,  when  we  rushed  our  ridge,  we  not  only  ba^ed  some 
Boers  that  were  on  it,  but  we  got  a  gUnt  of  sixty  or  seventy  Boers 
running  out  of  the  tiiree  low  koppies  to  catch  their  horses,  that 
were  grazing  in  the  open,  and  so  we'd  slapped  a  couple  of  volleys 
into  them,  stampeding  the  men  back  to  cover  and  the  horses  over 
to  the  long  ridge  on  the  east.  ^^  That's  fine,"  said  Old  Fireproof. 
'*  Now,  Mr.  Bonville,  you  keep  this  end  of  the  position  with  your 
laroop  and  watch  the  gang  in  that  triple  koppie.  So  long  as  those 
fellows  have  no  horses  they've  no  chance  to  get  away  when  the 
column  o(»ne6  up.  The  instant  you  see  any  one  of  them  trying 
to  get  across  to  this  ridge  on  the  east,  then  leave  alLalse  and  flatten 
that  man  out.  Turn  every  rifle  on  him  till  you've  plugged  him, 
for  he'U  be  going  for  horses  or  horsemen.    Don't  forget." 

'He  was  right.  He'd  hardly  turned  away  to  other  parts  of 
the  position  before  man  after  man  began  to  try  the  game  on. 
They  didn't  try  tiie  straight  line  across  our  front ;  they  went  back 
out  of  their  koppies  so  as  to  swing  far  out  and  go  round,  thinking 
we  couldn't  hit  tiiem  that  way.    But  the  koppies  were  so  low  that 
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%6  from  our  height  could  get  a  fur  sweep  at  them  within  thirteen 
hundred  jards ;  and  it's  just  for  that  very^purpoee  that  Old  Fire- 
proofs  always  training  the  fellows  to  yoUey  foing  at  long  ranges. 
Tour  marksmen  and  your  independent  firing  won't  bag  a  running 
man  at  fourtem  hundred,  but  a  troop  of  fair  shots,  firing  clean 
volleys,  will  get  him  three  times  out  of  ten,  and  the  other  seven 
times  they'll  come  so  close  they'll  strip  all  the  pluck  off  him  and 
make  him  hunt  for  cover.  **  Independent  firing  at  masses ;  vollej^i 
for  mngle  men,"  sajm  Old  Fireproof ;  and  he's  right.  It  was  right 
this  time,  anyway,  for  some  of  them  we  flattened  and  some  we 
chivied  back,  tiU  it  did  look  as  if  that  Uttle  lot  was  our  meat,  sure 
enough,  for  the  column  would  soon  be  here. 

*But  that's  where  the  girl  came  in.  Tou  may  always  guess 
pretty  well  how  things  will  fall  out  till  a  woman  comes  on ;  then 
you  can't.  Same  here,  for  out  from  that  triple  koppie  rode  that 
girl,  not  going  back  and  trjring  to  swing  far  out,  but  heading 
straight  across  our  front,  a  bee  line  for  where  the  horses  had  gone. 

*  When  she  first  surged  out  of  cover  one  or  two  of  the  fellows 
fired  at  her  before  they  saw  it  was  a  woman,  but  then  the  whole 
troop  broke  into  a  yell  like  hounds.  ^'  Don't  shoot  I  Don't  shoot  I 
It's  a  wcmian !  It's  the  girl !  "  And  t^en  they  lay  and  watched 
her  go.    "  There's  fine  for  you  !  "  they  chorussed. 

*Well,  sir,  what  price  me?  My  work  was  to  prevent  just 
that  very  thing.  I  had  to  do  something.  '^  Come,  boys,"  said  I, 
"  we've  got  to  stop  her.    Shoot  now." 

*"  And — ^but  what's  the  use  of  humming  and  hawing  ?  I  had  to 
fire,  too,  or  they  wouldn't  have  fired  ;  and  we  were  all  so  afraid  of 
hitting  her  that  I  expect  she'd  hardly  guess  we  were  shooting  at 
her,  we  fired  so  high  and  wide.  You  can  beUeve  how  mad  I  was 
at  having  to  fail,  but  I  thought  Old  Fireproof  would  listen  to  no 
excuse  if  I  killed  a  woman.  You  know  how  stiff  he  is  about  women  ; 
you  mustn't  tell  risky  stories  to  him,  or  brag  out  any  love-tales 
unless  they're  decent.    So  I  had  to  let  her  go. 

'  That  took  the  fizz  out  of  the  champagne  for  me,  though  the 
Boers  were  slating  us  hot  enough  to  please  a  salamander.  They 
were  trying  to  rush  the  ether  end  of  our  koppie,  and  tiiere  was 
cover  enough  to  help  them ;  but  I  had  to  watch  my  end  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  stop  any  attempt  to  run  horses  across  into  the  triple 
kop,  and  that  attempt  was  sure  to  be  made  soon  or  never,  for  far 
off  I  could  see  riders  coming  this  way  across  the  flat.  Boer  patrols 
they  were,  hustiing  in  in  front  of  the  men  of  the  column,  who 
were  spreading  their  wings  towards  the  smoke  here* 
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*  Just  for  a  minute  I  thought  the  time  was  past  for  mshiiig 
horses  across  to  save  these  seventy ;  but  in  that  minute  tiie  fire 
from  the  ridge  on  the  east  swelled  to  a  cyclone,  and  with  that  din 
out  rolled  a  herd  of  loose  horses  from  some  kloof  or  neck,  eight  or 
ten  men  shambokking  and  3relling  them  on,  and  the  girl  commanding 
the  lot. 

*  They  started  from  full  two-thirds  of  a  mile  away,  but  t^y 
headed  straight  for  us.  I  didn't  see  what  that  was  for,  and  I  had 
a  notion  to  hold  my  fire  till  they  got  nearer.  But  just  then  I 
heard  Old  Fireproof  behind  me  roaring  as  he  galloped  up,  *'  What's 
yonder  ?  Ah,  I  see  !  Shoot  those  horses  !  Shoot  them  !  Tom 
them !  Turn  them  !  They're  being  pushed  this  way  so  that  when 
we  do  turn  them  they'll  still  slant  into  the  triple  kop.  Shoot 
them ! " 

'  Gash ! '  He  was  right.  I'd  never  thought  of  it  like  that. 
We  all  began  shooting  Uke  blazes,  but  the  Boers  that  were  driving 
the  horses  were  shooting  and  yeUing  behind  and  alongside  of  them, 
a  nearer  row  that  scared  thein  more  than  ours  did ;  and  somehow 
you  can  throw  a  mighty  lot  of  bullets  into  a  mass  of  horses,  or 
horsemen,  and  kill  wondrous  few. 

^  I  was  watching  the  woman,  where  she  kept  charging  round 
from  man  to  man,  and  every  man  worked  madder  yet  as  she  spoke 
to  him.    ^'  The  girl's  doing  it !  "  I  shouted  to  Old  Fireproof. 

*  "  Then  shoot  her,"  he  3relled.  "  If  she's  doing  man's  work 
let  her  take  man's  consequences.  Shoot  her !  "  And,  sir,  there 
was  no  mistaking  it ;  he  meant  it.  I  was  so  amazed  I  forgot  to 
fire.  But  there  was  no  time  for  amazement ;  the  horses  had  come 
far  enough,  and  now  were  being  turned  to  slant  into  the  triple  kop. 

^  But  as  they  swung,  four  of  the  Boers  driving  them  happened 
to  come  together  in  a  clump  for  just  one  moment.  The  feUows 
saw  that.  By  mere  instinct  they  closed  their  fire  on  just  those 
four,  and  dropped  them  at  a  smack,  flattened  and  done  for-> 
sometimes  you  do  have  luck  like  that. 

*They  were  on  the  far  side,  too,  so  when  they  dropped  the 
horses  just  broke  away  through  that  gap,  he€uls  down  and  tails 
fljnng,  straight  for  the  open  veldt.  We'd  won,  thought  I,  for  the 
other  men  chucked  up  at  that  and  broke  for  cover  in  the  koppies 
as  straight  as  the  horses  had  gone  for  the  veldt. 

'  But  not  the  girl.  She  did  no  other  thing  but  dash  straight 
for  the  lead  of  the  horses  to  head  them  back  again.  *^  Shoot  her ! 
Shoot  her  I  "  yelled  Old  Fireproof ;  and  every  man  pumped  away 
to  miss  her  for  the  dear  life. 
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*  Old  Fireproof  watched  us  miss,  and  then  he  must  have  guessed, 
for  he  never  said  a  word,  but  just  sat  down,  brought  up  his  rifle, 
marked  her,  and  fired. 

^He's  a  dead  shot,  and  dead  shots  hit  no  oftener  than  other 
men  in  a  hot  fight ;  but  yet  I  felt  my  bones  cringing  for  fear  he'd 
hit  her,  as  he  surely  wanted  to  do.  But  the  first  shot  missed, 
and  at  the  second  shot  it  was  the  horse  which  showed  the  hit.  He 
lunged)  reared,  plunged,  and  then  tore  away  with  her,  fairly  bolting 
at  the  horses  and  scaring  them,  so  that,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  they 
broke  away  and  slanted  straight  into  the  koppie  where  she  wanted 
them.  "Beaten!  She's  beaten  us  !"  cried  Old  Fireproof .  "We've 
lost  that  seventy  !  " 

'  And  so  we  had,  for  the  colunm  came  up,  and  we  had  a  fine 
miz*up  and  rush-about ;  but  the  Boers  slipped  away,  and  all  we 
got  was  sixty  odd  of  all  sorts — dead,  wounded,  and  live  ones. 
But  all  the  fellows  could  think  about  was  the  girl.  "  She's  the 
splendid  one,"  said  they,  over  and  over  again ;  and  when  I  looked 
at  Old  Fireproof  he  nodded.  "  She  is,"  he  said.  "  She'll  bear 
some  man  some  rare  flighting  sons  when  her  day  comes.  She  is 
splendid ! " 

'  Then  the  column  had  to  trek  this  way  to  the  railway  again 
for  suppUes,  but,  on  the  way  in,  old  Rostron  sniffed  Boers  again — 
the  same  commando,  and  they  were  bolted  in  that  spread  of  koppies 
out  yonder,  east  of  the  big  Spitz  Kop.  He  thought  of  his  bag, 
and  he  thought  of  bis  luck,  and  he  thought  he'd  try  it  again. 

'This  time  the  job  wasn't  any  simpler.  They'd  split  into 
fifties  and  hundreds,  each  in  some  httle  strong  place  within  rifle 
range  of  the  other,  so  that  we  hadn't  men  enough  to  surround  the 
whole  position,  and,  if  we  rushed  any  one  koppie  blind,  we'd  be 
likely  to  lose  more  of  ours  than  we'd  get  of  them.  However,  when 
we  lose  a  man  we  can  put  another  in  his  place ;  when  the  Boers 
lose  one  they're  one  less  for  good.  That's  this  war ;  so  we  rode 
off  to  the  job. 

*  Well,  you  know.  Old  Fireproof  would  die  of  disgrace  if  he 
wasn't  told  off  to  the  hottest  comer ;  and  anyway,  if  the  thing  is 
being  done  by  guess  and  luck,  his  comer's  sure  to  be  the  hot  comer, 
for  he  knows  by  instinct  which  is  the  one  top  move  of  the  game, 
and  he  makes  it.  Besides  that,  there's  his  luck,  and  between  the 
two — ^luck  and  instinct — ^he  got  right  at  the  heart  of  the  commando 
this  time,  too. 

'  It  was  blue  blazes  when  the  dawn  came,  if  you  don't  mind. 
We'd  got  fast  to  them  in  a  big  koppie,  which  is  what  Old  Fireproof 
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always  calls  half  the  battle — and  the  other  half  with  him  is  roaring, 
yelling,  shooting,  stabbing,  smashing,  fighting,  like  an  iron  man 
till  it's  done.  Sir,  that's  what  counts  in  a  fight  at  arm's  lengUi 
in  the  dawn,  when  over  all  the  whirling  hellion  din  you're  hearing 
some  furious  voice  yelling,  ^'  Come  on  !  Come  on  !  Shoot !  Fight ! 
Kill !  Come  on  !"  as  if  a  devil  that  couldn't  be  killed  were  roaring 
you  into  the  thick  of  it.  It  snatches  the  cover  off  something  inside 
you,  and  you  jump  into  a  blind,  mad,  shouting  rage,  and  feel  ^as 
if  you  could  smash  down  hell  itself  and  stamp  on  the  bricks 
of  it.  It's — no,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  It's  there — that's  all  I 
know. 

'  Here,  however,  in  spite  of  all  that,  it  seemed  for  awhile  as  if 
we  might  not  win,  and  as  though  we  might  be  hung  up  after  all. 
But,  you  know,  the  fellows  beUeve  in  Old  Fireproof,  and  they  made 
such  a  rearing,  tearing  rage  of  it,  every  man  in  front  roaring 
''  Hands  up ! "  and  firing  as  he  climbed,  and  every  man  behind 
cursing  and  roaring  because  he  couldn't  get  in  front,  that  it  was 
no  use,  they  would  win — steam-rollers  couldn't  have  stopped  them. 

^  Now,  I  was  one  of  those  doing  the  cursing  behind,  for  some 
fellow's  horse  had  stamped  on  my  instep  when  I  leaped  down  to 
lead  up  the  slope,  and  I  simply  could  not  go  fast  enough  to  keep 
up.  Gash  !  I  was  mad ;  but  just  when  I  got  maddest — just  when 
I'd  got  so  near  the  top  that  I  saw  I  never  should  get  to  the  front 
before  it  ended — something  happened  that  shut  my  mouth  in  simple 
astonishment.  Out  from  a  tent  behind  some  trees,  under  a  broken 
cliff  on  the  right,  just  behind  the  first  rush  of  the  men,  stepped  the 
white-clad  figure  of  a  splendid  girl — the,  girl,  the  girl  of  the  otiier 
day.  And  more,  she  was  more  ;  for  in  her  first  stride,  as  her  bare 
white  feet  stepped  from  stone  to  stone,  I  knew  all  tiiat  white  graoe 
and  shapeliness  again — ^it  was  the  girl  of  the  lamp,  the  gid  of  tiiie 
rose  on  that  night,  long  ago,  when  Old  Fireproof  was  so  weary, 
body  and  soul  together. 

^  She  had  no  rose  this  time,  and  what  she  wore  was  some  sort 
of  dressing-gown,  I  suppose,  but  it  was  soft,  and  white,  and  loose, 
and  her  hair  was  hanging  just  like  it  was  that  night,  the  same 
broad  band  of  black  velvet  round  her  forehead  to  keep  it  in  place. 
That  must  be  her  way  of  doing  it  for  the  night,  I  suppose. 

*  She  stood  for  just  one  breath,  seeing  everything,  And  then  die 
turned  and  began  to  step  up  the  slope,  elbow  to  elbow,  as  you  may 
say,  among  the  men.  She  seemed  to  be  going  up  with  them  to 
see  what  the  end  would  be ;  and  she  did  see,  for  just  then  the  top 
was  won,  the  Boers  that  hadn't  be^  able  to  get  away  were  standing 
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with  their  hands  up.  and  our  feUows  with  wounda  were  dropping 
themselyes  down  here  and  there,  and — ^but  you  know  how  the 
show  stops  and  breaks  up  at  that  instant. 

*  Still,  she  kept  on,  and  so  did  I,  for  I  wanted  to  see  what  would 
happen  when  those  two  met.  And  as  she  went  a  buzz  began  to 
run  among  the  fellows,  ^'  The  girl !  the  girl !  "  so  that  at  last  Old 
Kreproof  heard  it  and  looked  round,  just  as  she  came  on  the  level 
with  him,  perhaps  six  feet  away,  and  also  just  as  the  first  flush  of 
the  sun  gilded  t^e  white  of  her  robe,  as  well  as  the  dusk  of  her 
hair.  And  stiU,  through  all  the  fear  and  the  trouble  and  the 
horror  in  her  face,  her  mouth  was  all  softness,  her  whole  look  all 
sweetness,  though  sweetness  terrified. 

^He  was  quickest  to  remember,  I  think.  His  face  was  grey 
and  red  in  patches,  and  all  his  body  stooping  and  heaving  yet  to 
catch  his  breath  again  after  the  struggle,  but  as  soon  as  bis  eye 
saw  her  his  body  straightened  up,  his  left  hand  went  out  and 
dropped  the  carbine,  with  its  red  bayonet,  behind  him ;  his  right 
went  up  and  saluted  her,  proud  as  ever  he  saluted  a  general — 
and  softer. 

*And  while  I  watched,  and  while  he  looked,  I  saw  her  eyes 
change.  Her  face  changed,  her  whole  body  changed  its  poise,  and 
the  softest,  slowest  blush  that  ever  showed  the  innocence  of  a 
girl's  heart  came  into  her  face  as  she  stood,  with  the  flush  of  the 
rising  sun  changing  the  blush  in  her  skin  to  rare  porcelain  for 
fineness  and  light. 

^  The  red  and  the  grey  went  out  of  his  face  at  that.  All  the 
marks  of  his  feelings  went  out,  too,  and  left  him  with  what  the 
feUows  call  his  ten-thousand-a-year  look  on  ;  and  the  only  word  he 
said  was :  *'  I  think  your  tent  is  in  the  trees  there.  Let  me  help 
you  down  to  it.'*  Then  he  held  out  his  hand  to  assist  her,  and 
his  whole  manner  was  as  if  she  were  a  tall  Uly,  or  a  dream  that 
might  disappear  if  he  moved  too  roughly. 

^  She  never  said  a  word.  I  suppose  her  brain  was  going  round. 
She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  slow  grace,  as  if  this  were  a  quiet 
green  hillside  at  home,  though  the  rifles  were  rattling  in  the  other 
koppies  still,  and  wounded  men  were  lying  groaning  and  gasping 
all  round  us  there,  as  well  as  more  than  one  that  would  never 
gasp  again  in  this  world.  She  was  Uke  a  girl  that's  walking  in  a 
dream. 

'  Well,  this  was  an  ironstone  koppie,  all  thorns  and  boulders, 
and  she  hadn't  put  her  white  feet  twice  on  the  brown  boulders 
before  he  looked  down  to  see.    Then  the  next  step  she  took  was 
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into  blood,  and  at  the  touch  he  seized  her  and  drew  her  back. 
"'  No,  no  !  "  he  said,  but  it  was  half  a  shout ;  '^  it's  horrible  !  No  ! 
Pardon,"  and  before  she  or  any  one  else  could  guess  what  next, 
he  had  swung  her  up  across  his  chest,  high  up,  both  arms  under 
her — the  proper  way  to  carry  a  girl — and  was  carrying  her  down 
in  the  sunlight  towards  the  trees  that  hid  her  tent.  He  must  be 
as  strong  as  steel,  for  he  walked  down  as  light  as  a  stag,  and  not 
till  he  came  to  her  tent-door  did  he  set  her  down  and  salute  as  she 
passed  inside. 

'  Well,  sir,  that  was  yesterday  at  dawn.  To-morrow  afternoon 
they'll  be  here,  and  you'll  see  her  for  yourself.  But  now,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I'm  dead  sleepy.  Excuse  me  if  I  sleep.'  And  with 
that  marvellous  quickness  which  I  had  before  noted  in  his  captain. 
Lieutenant  Bonville  was  sound  asleep. 

I  did  not  so  soon  fall. asleep.  There  was  so  much  food  for 
thought  in  this  story,  so  much  that  set  war  in  a  new  Ught  to  me, 
that— but  I  have  not  room  here  to  begin  on  that. 

Ill 

It  was  late  next  afternoon  before  Rostron's  column  came  in;  and 
it  was  an  hour  afterwards  when  Mr.  Bonville  came  back  to  my 
tent,  his  eyes  sparkling.  *  Sir,'  he  broke  out,  '  there's  going  to  be 
war  in  South  Africa  yet  if  somebody  doesn't  keep  off  the  grass. 
Old  Fireproof  was  escorting  the  girl  to  Mrs.  Van  Huizen's — ^you 
know  her,  the  rich  old  widow — when  up  spurs  this  ineffable  town 
commandant.  Major  Cerison.  ^' Where  the  devil  are  you  going 
with  that  woman  ?  "  snorts  he.  ^'  All  prisoners  are  to  be  brought 
to  my  office.  She's  the  worst  of  the  lot!  Fetch  her  this  way 
at  once.  She's  to  be  sent  straight  to  the  cage  at  Bloemfontein." 
Phew  !  and  you  should  have  heard  the  tone  of  him  ;  and,  more,  you 
should  have  seen  Old  Fireproof  turn  on  him.  Qash  !  I  thought 
he'd  slip  the  steel  through  him  there  and  then,  and  teach  him  his 
lesson  for  ever  and  ever  in  one  single  stroke. 

^  The  girl  saw  it ;  she's  quick  to  see  things.  Before  Old  Fire- 
proof could  let  out  his  blast  she'd  reined  alongside  of  him,  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  ^^  Don't !  "  she  said.  '*  Don't  get  into  trouble 
for  me.  I  am  a  prisoner  ;  I  expect  to  suffer  for  what  I  have  done 
for  my  country.    I  don't  mind  what  is  done  to  me." 

*  "  Don't  you  ?  "  burst  out  Old  Fireproof  to  her.  "  Well,  we 
do — ^we  that  captured  you ;  and  we  mind  so  much  that  we're  going 
to  see  you  through  this.    All  the  jackals  and  jackasses  that  ever 
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howled  and  brayed  in  safe  streets  must  learn  that  you  are  on 
parole,  and  respect  it." 

*  "  Parole  ?  '*  snorts  the  Gerison  ass. 

*  *'  Parole/'  pants  Old  Fireproof,  putting  his  horse  alongside 
Cerison's  with  one  Uft  of  the  spurs ;  ^'  yes,  parole ! "  he  shouts 
again,  right  in  the  other's  teeth ;  and  his  face — ^well,  it  was  a  face 
that  no  man  faces  unless  he's  iron  or  fire  himself,  and  this  fellow 
was  neither. 

'  So  you  see,  sir,  that  there's  going  to  be  trouble.  The  girl  is 
at  Mrs.  Van  Huizen's,  sent  by  Colonel  Rostron,  who  thinks  no 
more  but  that  she's  just  a  gentlewoman  we've  brought  in,  Uke 
we've  brought  in  the  rest.  But  Qld  Fireproof  reckons  her  both  a 
gentlewoman  and  an  officer,  to  be  kept  faith  with  on  both  counts, 
and  the  devil  himself  had  better  not  meddle  with  her  after  that, 
except  on  those  lines.  Cerison's  making  the  telegraph  wire  hum, 
and  the  whole  gang  dine  at  the  General's  in  a  couple  of  hours'  time. 
So  what  do  you  think  of  there  being  a  war  in  South  Africa  after 
all?' 

What  did  I  think  ?  Truth  to  tell,  my  heart  sank.  To  keep 
faith  and  honour  were  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  to  Old  Fire- 
proof, and  I  knew  the  volcanic  fury  of  his  temper  when  these  were 
touched.  I  had  no  opportunity  to  see  him  just  now,  that  I 
might  implore  him  to  be  careful,  but  I,  too,  was  bidden  to  dine 
with  the  General  that  night,  and  I  looked  forward  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  dread  to  being  at  the  side  of  my  friend  to  counsel  him 
if  he  would. 

Here  it  should  be  said  that  the  General's  quarters  had  been  an 
hotel  before  the  war  ruined  everything.  The  dining-room,  there- 
fore, was  a  huge  oblong  room,  and  the  one  table,  which  would  just 
seat  the  twelve  of  us,  was  a  mere  island  in  a  sea  of  room.  The 
General,  too,  did  not  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  at  the  middle 
of  the  farther  side,  whereby  he  could  both  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  any  man  at  the  board,  and  see  whoever  should  enter  the 
room. 

To-night  he  placed  me  on  his  left,  being  punctilious  of  the 
honour  due  to  my  cloth.  On  his  right  was  Colonel  Rostron,  the 
leader  he  desired  to  honour,  while  just  opposite,  as  in  the  third 
most  honourable  place,  was  Old  Fireproof ;  for  every  general  loves 
such  soldiers  as  he. 

The  dinner  was  plain  fare  enough,  as  might  be  expected  in 
war,  but  the  talk  was  keen  sense  and  wit  for  the  more  part  as  we 
began,  so  that  I  dared  to  hope  good  things.    Yet  all  the  time  1 
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notioed  that  the  town  oommandant  was  growing  more  and  more 
Batnmine  in  aspect  and  remarks. 

We  were  coming  to  the  end  of  the  meal,  howev^,  before 
he  broke  out  upon  the  topic  which  was  simmering  under  all 
else  with  him.  It  was  the  General  who  opened  that  particular 
passage  of  the  badinage  which  served  to  explode  the  commandant's 
patience. 

^  By  the  way,  Rostron,  what  is  our  gallant  going  to  do  with  his 
prisoner  now  that  he's  captured  her  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  returned  the  Colonel,  rubbing  his  chin  as  though  in 
grave  doubt,  *  I  can  only  see  that  he'll  have  to  marry  her.  He 
had  his  chance  to  escape  her  a  day  or  two  before  tiiat,  and  he 
merely  shot  her  horse  instead  of  her.    So  now '^ 

^  Does  she  know  it  was  he  ? '  demanded  the  General. 

Bostron  laughed  softly.  'She  does.  He  told  her  himsdL 
You  should  have  seen  her.    Oh ! ' 

'  Oh ! '  The  General  laughed,  too.  '  What  did  she  say  to 
you  ?  '  he  demanded  of  Old  Fireproof. 

Fireproof  was  smiling  a  UtUe  grimly.  ^Many  words,'  he 
answered ;  '  soft,  warm,  indignant  words.  She  was  very  indignant 
that  I  should  shoot  her  horse.' 

'  And  what  said  you  to  that  ?  '  demanded  the  General  again. 

*  I  explained  that  it  was  quite  an  accident.  It  was  my  bad 
shooting,  so  that  I  made  a  miss.  I  told  her  it  was  not  the  horae 
at  aU  that  I  shot  at — it  was  she  herself,' 

'  Ah  !  And  what  did  she  answer  ?  '  The  General  spoke  all  our 
eagerness  for  us. 

'  Not  a  word ;  nothing  but  a  gasp  and  a  long  stare  of  round- 
eyed,  horrified  amazement.' 

*  And  then  ?  '  prompted  the  General. 

*  Then  I  spoke  to  her  quietly  and  seriously,  explaining  to  her 
what  real  war  realty  is,  instead  of  this  glorified  sporting  picnic  that 
the  papers  keep  on  calling  *'  The  South  African  War,"  where  they 
should  write  of  "  The  Great  South  African  Breach  of  the  Peace."  ' 

The  General  nodded  vigorously.  '  And  after  that  ?  '  he  prompted 
again. 

'  She  is  still  thinking  it  over.  She  is  still  in  amazement.'  Fire- 
proof spoke  the  words  quietly. 

It  was  here  that  the  commandant  broke  in  with  the  words 
which  set  all  our  teeth  on  edge.  He  leaned  across  &e  table  from 
the  end  where  he  was  sitting.  '  Well,  she'll  have  plenty  of  time 
and  a  proper  place  for  conliauing  to  think  it  over.    She'll  be  sent 
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to  Bloemfontein  to-morrow,  to  go  into  the  wire  cage  they've  made 
there  for  dangerous  women  Uke  her.' 

The  mention  of  that  *'  cage '  rasped  more  thto  one  of  us  to  the 
bone,  but  every  man  seemed  to  be  watching  the  darkening  face  of 
Old  Fireproof  as  he  turned  it  towards  the  commandant.  '  What  is 
tiiat  for  ?  '  he  said,  his  voice  seeming  to  choke  him  a  Uttle,  so  that 
he  spoke  slowly.  '  Why  should  such  a  woman  be  sent  to  such  a 
place  ?  She,  of  all  women  in  the  world,  when  you  have  only  to 
put  her  on  her  honour  that  she  will  meddle  no  more  with  the  war, 
and  then  she  can  be  allowed  to  go  down  to  Cape  Town,  or  some- 
where, to  recover  her  health ;  for  she's  simply  worn  out  with  the 
Ufe  she's  been  leading.' 

*Yes,'  retorted  the  commandant  eagerly;  *  we've  heard  all 
about  the  Ufe  she's  been  leading ' — and  his  voice  had  that  inflection 
of  significance  which  assails  a  woman's  character.  '  We've  heard 
— and  then  you  talk  of  putting  her  upon  her  honour ;  a  thing  she 
has  not  got.  You  needn't  ask  the  English  women  of  this  place 
about  her.  Ask  the  Boer  women,  her  own  people,  what  her 
character  is.' 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  fear  as  I  saw  the  look  that  came  into  my 
friend's  face,  and  heard  the  first  tone  of  his  voice.  He  half  rose 
from  his  seat,  leaning  over  the  board,  his  hands  upon  it  supporting 
him,  his  lean  fingers  arched  over  the  handle  of  the  knife  beside 
his  plate.  ^  Ask  her  character ! '  he  thundered.  *  Am  1  a  squealing 
baby,  with  the'^milk  running  down  my  chin,  that  I  should  ask 
any  quacking  parcel  of  women  for  another  woman's  character, 
if  tiiat  woman  be  truer  and  nobler  than  themselves  ?  And  you, 
you  Aimt  Nanoy,  if  you,  or  any  other  like  you,  in  all  this  round 
world  of  Gk)d,  say  that  this  woman  is  any  other  than  pure  and 
womanly,  tiien  I  say  you  lie !  I  say  it  to  you  again — ^you  lie ! 
Hear  it  again — ^you  lie  ! ' 

There  sat  no  man  at  that  board  who  had  not  been  in  battle 
often,  but  there  sat  no  man  at  that  board  either  who  could  do  other 
than  hold  his  breath  at  the  fury  of  this  man's  tone  as  he  flung  out 
the  w(nrds,  Uke  the  concussion  of  artillery  for  insistent  commanding- 
ness.  The  wretched  fool  who  had  provoked  him  to  wrath  had  no 
word  to  answer,  for  a  swift  glance  round  the  board  showed  him 
he  had  not  a  single  backer. 

Then  Colonel  Rostron  stirred,  rising  and  leaning  over  as  if  he 
would  put  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  this  figure  of  fury.  But 
Old  Fireproof  drew  back,  standing  upright.  ^  No,  sir,  I  am  right : 
you  know  I  am  right.    She  is  our  prisoner — ^who  shall  protect 
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her  name  if  we  do  not  ?  She  is  a  woman,  and  we  are  men :  shall  we 
not  stand  between  her  and  the  tongues  of  these  damnable  offal 
pickers  and  gorgers  ?  ' 

Before  the  Colonel  could  speak  a  fresh  gust  of  passion  shodc 
the  face  of  the  other,  and  words  came  again.  ^  Colonel!  you  know 
me.  If  this  woman's  word  of  honour  is  not  reckoned  enough 
to  pledge  her,  mine  is.  That  at  least  has  never  been  doubted 
about  me,  wherever  else  I  fail.  I'll  give  my  word  for  this  woman, 
that  she'll  keep  faith  with  us  if  we  do  not  send  her  to  that ''  cage  " 
— and  if  she  does  break  faith  then  you  can  '^  break  "  me  and  welcome. 
Is  not  that  enough  1 ' 

^  For  us  it  is,'  spoke  the  Colonel  quickly.  '  For  us,  who  know 
her,  her  own  word  is  quite  enough.  But  it's  not  we  here — it's 
the  people  at  headquarters.  They  don't  know  her.  They've 
only  heard  the  slanders  of  these  nuserable  wretches  in  the  town. 
It  is  they  who  send  for  her  the  moment  they  know  we've  captured 
her.' 

For  a  breath  Old  Fireproof  stood  at  pause,  like  a  tiger  ey^ng 
some  spectator  through  the  bars,  and  while  he  paused  the  General 
spoke.  '  That  is  the  way  of  it.  Captain.  The  girl  is  a  burgher 
girl.  She  is  known  to  have  been  virtually  leading  this  conmiando 
while  it's  been  so  active  and  effective.  She  has  been  captured, 
and  headquarters  have  a  rule  for  dealing  witii  such  captures. 
Cerison  here  is  an  ass,  but  he  is  only  obeying  orders.  She  is  a 
burgher  girl,  taken  in  the  field — that's  their  point.' 

Old  Fireproof  had  been  holding  a  great  breath  while  he  listened. 
He  let  it  go  in  a  gust  and  spoke  again  :  ^  Their  point !  their  point ! 
But  how  much  of  their  point  is  due  to  this  damnable  backUting 
here  in  this  miserable  midden  of  a  town  %  Sir,  let  me  bring  the 
girl  here  herself,  that  you  may  see  and  speak  with  her.' 

^  It's  not  needed,'  returned  tiie  General.  '  You  know  her  and 
you've  told  us  :  that's  enough.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir,  for  it's  being  enough  for  you.  But  ttiese 
others  at  headquarters — they'll  say  I'm  only  one  man  and  that  I'm 
mistaken,  or  I'm  a  fool  who  doesn't  know.  But  if  you  see  her  they'll 
have  to  Usten  to  you.  Let  the  Chaplain  come  with  me  now  and 
we'll  ask  her  to  come  and  see  you.  Then  you'll  know,  just  as  I 
know.' 

The  General  looked  at  the  Colonel  as  if  asking  if  this  were  Old 
Fireproof  as  his  comrades  knew  him.  The  Colonel  nodded.  '  Let 
him  do  it,  sir — he'll  be  satisfied  then.' 

'  Very  well  then,'  said  the  General,  nodding  permissipn, 
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Old  liieproof  turned.  ^Come,  Mr.  Allen/  he  said  to  me, 
and  I  roee  and  went  without  a  woid. 

All  the  way  down  the  street  my  companion  was  raging.  '  Think 
what  the  men  who  took  that  koppie  that  morning  would  feel,  if 
they  thought  she  were  being  sent  to  the  cage !  How  could  one 
ask  them  ever  to  fight  again  if  this  is  what  happens  1 '  and  so  he 
went  on,  not  stopping  his  wrath  till  he  came  to  the  very  door  of  the 
house,  where,  opening  it,  he  walked  straight  in,  and  turned  into 
the  room  where  the  girl  sat  with  Mrs.  Van  Huizen. 

She  rose  at  our  entrance,  her  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  waiting  as 
if  to  receive  some  shock.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  the  usual 
colour  for  girls  in  South  Africa,  but  I  thought  of  Bonville's  descrip- 
tion of  her  as  the  statue  of  the  First  Mother  of  the  World  facing 
her  destiny — ^it  sounded  so  right  and  true  as  I  looked  at  her 
there. 

He  seemed  to  look  her  through  and  through  before  he  spoke. 
^  Bfiss  Villiers,  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute  :  I  only  wish  to  speak 
with  the  chaplain  here  for  a  moment  first.  Come,  Mr.  Allen,' 
and  he  turned  to  me,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  led  me  out  into 
the  darkness  again.  Yet  as  I  turned  to  go  out  I  could  not  help 
being  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  look  of  mute  dread  which  whitened 
her  face  again.  I  trusted  God  for  her,  but  yet  I  feared,  my  heart 
sinking  till  all  my  thoughts  were  prayers  to  Our  Father  to  spare 
her  any  further  suffering. 

Till  we  were  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street  my  friend  kept  his 
grim  silence,  but  there,  turning  upon  me,  he  made  up  for  that  by 
the  burst  of  fierce  words  which  overwhelmed  me.  'Mr.  Allen, 
I  captured  this  girl.  Then  she  was  bracing  herself  to  face  the 
horrible  things  we  should  do  to  her — so  many  vile  hes  have  been 
set  going  in  the  commandoes  about  what  we  do  to  such  prisoners. 
But  I  turned  to  and  told  her,  as  the  truth,  that  our  one  aim 
would  be  to  see  how  honourably  we  could  treat  her,  and  I  so  assured 
her  that  at  last  she  beUeved.  And  now  these  miserable  squeakers 
and  tattlers,  in  this  rat-hole  of  a  town,  have  quacked  and  quacked 
about  her  till  she  is  to  be  sent  down  to  the  cage.  And  she  will 
hold  me  for  a  har.' 

I  had  to  speak  at  that.     '  She  cannot :  she  cannot,'  I  protested. 

'  She  can  :  she  will,'  insisted  he,  adamantinely.  '  But  I  will 
not  have  that.  Sooner  than  stand  disgraced  in  her  eyes,  I'll  roll 
all  the  blame  up  in  one  burden  and  take  it  myself — I'll  shoot  her 
dead  in  this  house.  You  know  what  a  trumpery  business  death 
is,  and  you  know  that,  if  I  say  I'll  do  a  thing,  then  I'U  do  that  thing. 
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And  I  tell  70a  I'll  loll  this  girl  rather  than  she  shall  ever  kaow 
that  the  honour  of  onr  people  has  failed  her ' 

^  You  cannot/ 1  broke  in.    '  There  must  be  some  other  way.' 

*  One :  yes,  there  is  one  way,'  he  answered,  in  his  relentleos 
voice.  '  I'U  make  her  marry  me,  now — we'll  go  in  and  you  moBt 
marry  us  at  once.  They  won't  put  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  tlimt 
cage.  And  you  needn't  be  a&aid  I'll  take  any  advantage  of  her. 
We'll  get  a  permit  and  send  her  down  to  Cape  Town  by  train  in  tt^ 
morning,  and  I'm  pretty  certain  to  be  killed  before  the  war's  over. 
Or,  if  I  don't,  she  can  easily  get  a  decree  of  nullity  under  sueh 
circumstances.    Come ! ' 

My  feeble  answer  to  this  headlong  outburst  amazes  me  now. 
^  But/  I  urged,  '  she  will  know  that  it  is  not  your  fault  if  tiiey 
do  send  her  to  the  cage.  Everybody  knows  how  honourable  7011 
are.    No  one  can  blame  you.' 

^ No  one  4)lame ! '  he  burst  out.    'Do  you  think  I  care  one 
spent  breath  whether  the  whole  round  world  blames  me  or  not 
for  any  one  thing  I  ever  do  ?    I  do  not  care !  I  never  did  care !    But 
I'd  take  my  soul  to  the  rack  and  the  stake  for  ever  sooner  than 
break  a  trust.    I've  made  her  trust  me  to  see  her  through,  and  I'd 
sooner  kill  her  a  thousand  times  than  let  her  feel  that  I'd  failed 
her.    Come;  th^e  is  just  this  one  chance — come  on.'    And  I, 
not  shocked,  not  awed,  but  sheerly  browbeaten  out  of  words  or 
will,  followed  him,  for  it  seemed  in  truth  the  one  chance  to  save 
her,  to  save  him,  to  save  the  Army — ^nay,  the  whole  race — from  a 
tragedy  too  piteous  for  words. 

We  found  her  standing  alone  this  time,  with  the  great  Dutch 
Bible  open  upon  the  table  under  her  hand  where  she  &ced  us,  as 
if  she  had  been  snatching  a  little  help  and  hope  from  its  pages  to 
fortify  her  against  our  reappearance. 

Their  CTes  met,  but  he  said  not  a  word  to  warn  her,  as  he  dropped 
his  cap,  walked  straight  up  to  her,  took  her  right  hand  in  his,  put 
his  left  arm  about  her  and  looked  quietly  into  her  troubled  eyes. 
Then,  however,  his  voice  came,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  were 
more  a  voice  of  fearless  strength  or  quiet  content.  'Madame,' 
he  said,  '  this  my  friend  here — your  friend — ^is  a  minister  of  (}od, 
and  so  I  have  asked  him  to  come  with  me.  Now,  tell  me,  do  you 
remember  that  night  when  you  first  saw  me,  you  carrying  a  lamp 
and  I  carrying  the  steel  f  ' 

She  had  been  watching  his  face  through  it  all  with  those  same 
troubled  eyes,  and  now  she  answered  his  question  as  simjdy  as 
wor^s  can  fall.   /  Can  I  ever  forget  ? ' 
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He  went  on,  the  gentleness  gaining  on  all  else  in  his  tones  now : 
*  And  do  you  remember  that  I  begged  70a  to  give  me  the  rose 
from  your  breast, — and  70a  gave  it  to  me  ?  ' 

For  a  moment  her  lips  winced  and  would  not  open,  her  throat 
moving  as  if  she  swallowed  something.  Then  she  said,  a  little 
huskily,  ^  Could  a  woman  ever  forget  that  ?  '  (Here  it  should  be 
said  that  Africanders  have  no  shame  of  love.  They  are  too  frank 
for  such  poor  mockery  of  pure  modesty.) 

*  And  do  you  remember,'  he  went  on,  '  at  dawn  the  other 
morning,  when  we  met  agwi  on  the  koppie,  that  you  knew  me  at 
once — and  that  you  blushed  ?  ' 

This  time  she  did  not  speak,  yet  in  some  subtle  manner  her 
face  signified  assent,  while  her  eyes  seemed  to  widen,  looking  at 
his,  and  wondering  and  dreading. 

^  Then,'  he  continued,  and  there  was  nothing  now  but  strong 
gentleness  in  his  tone,  '  then  that  is  plain  proof  that  you  had  always 
been  thinking  of  me,  from  the  night  you  gave  me  the  rose  to  the 
dawning  when  you  blushed  at  meeting  me.  You  did  think  of  me 
always — did  you  not  ?  ' 

This  time  she  answered  him  quickly,  desperately.  '  I  did ; 
what  else  was  it  made  me  go  out  and  join  the  commandoes  ?  Truly 
I  did  think,  for  when  I  found  that  the  man  who  was  the  best  fighter 
against  us  was  the  man  I  had  let  go  free — oh  !  I  could  have  killed 
myself  to  wipe  out  my  disgrace.  I  had  learnt  at  last  what  you 
were,  and  how  you  had  befooled  poor  foolish  me  to  let  you  go, 
when  a  single  cry  of  mine  would  have  filled  the  darkness  with  men 
running  every  way  to  kill  or  capture  you.  Gk>d  knows  I  did  think  : 
it  was  to  ease  the  pain  of  thinking  that  I  went  out  to  help  the 
commandoes.' 

He  was  no  wise  disturbed  by  her  outburst.  He  still  kept  on 
in  the  same  strong  gentle  voice.  'But  you  were  wrong.  You 
cannot  truly  blame  yourself.  There  was  your  father — ^there  were 
your  grandfather  and  brothers — ^it  would  have  been  death  for  one 
or  more  of  them.    You  could  not  sign  their  deatii-wacrant.' 

*  Why  not  ? '  she  demanded,  a  swift  vehemence  lifting  in  her 
voice,  but  in  that  alone.  '  That  is  the  sting.  Why  should  I  have 
thought  of  them  before  my  country  ?  They  might  have  died,  but 
it  would  have  been  your  deatii-warrant  too,  and  it  would  have  been 
worth  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  your  troops  in  the 
veldt,  but  it  is  the  few  like  you  who  prevail  against  us :  the  otiiers 
we  could  conquer.  And  yet  you  could  ask  me  for  that  rose  so 
that  I  would  let  you  go.    Oh,  shame ! ' 
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Bis  hand  went  up  commanding  her  Ups  tooease.  *  Stop!  You 
know  that  is  not  true.  You  know  that  you  are  sajring  what  your 
heart  knows  is  not  true.  Your  heart  knows  that  my  heart  asked 
for  the  rose  from  your  breast.' 

She  looked  at  him  and  her  voice  would  not  come.  He  went  on : 
*  And  your  heart  knows  that  it  was  not  really  to  save  your  father 
that  you  let  me  go.  Your  heart  knows  that  it  was  for  the  pity 
of  what  I  had  confessed,  when  I  asked  you  for  the  rose,  that  you 
gave  me  good-night  so  gently  and  let  me  go.' 

He  paused.    ^  Is  not  that  worse  ?  '  she  asked  gently. 

^  It  is  not,  and  it  is  no  question  of  worse ' :  his  eyes  were  burning 
now.  ^  It  was  only  that  Qod  made  you  a  woman,  all  so  splendid 
a  woman  that  you  could  not  be  false  to  your  womanhood.  What 
had  we  two  to  do  with  wars  then  ?  What  have  we  two,  you  and 
I,  to  do  with  wars  now  ?  ' 

Her  breast  was  heaving  with  a  great  slow  swell,  her  face  paling 
as  she  still  looked  in  his  eyes.  Just  his  nostril  began  to  widen  a 
little  as  he  began  to  speak  again.  ^  And,  and — your  heart  gave  me 
the  rose  from  your  breast  that  night — you  cannot  deny  that.* 
There  was  a  ring  of  strong  challenge  growing  in  his  tone. 

Her  eyes  fell ;  her  face  dropped.  She  must  have  read  at  last 
what  was  coming.  But  he  put  out  his  hand  and  Ufted  her  eyes 
to  his  again.  <  You  cannot  deny  it :  your  heart  gave  me  the  rose. 
You  dare  not  deny  it.' 

^  No,'  she  said,  just  the  one  word,  and  oh,  so  quietly.  But  as 
she  spoke  it  the  Uds  closed  over  her  eyes,  and  great  shining  tears 
began  to  force  their  way  out  and  fall.  It  was  so  piteous  to  see, 
so  very  piteous,  that  I  felt  a  rush  of  rehef  when  he  laid  his  lipa 
softly  to  hers  and  kissed  her.  '  Sweetheart ! '  he  said,  and  then 
he  kissed  her  again,  with  words  of  some  language  I  did  not  under- 
stand, but  which  assuredly  meant  ^  Sweetheart  !  Sweetheart !  Sweet- 
heart ! ' 

She  did  not  open  her  eyes^  the  tears  still  came ;  the  lips  and 
the  throat  still  twitched,  but  she  made  no  sound  of  sobbing.  He 
continued  his  purpose.  'Sweetheart,  you  gave  me  the  rose.  I 
have  kissed  you  too.  No  other  man  ever  kissed  you  before.  You 
have  confessed  that  you  love  me,  and  I — I  have  never  felt  that  a 
woman  was  so  holy  as  I  feel  it  now  with  you  in  my  arms.  You 
must  be  my  wife  now :  you  must :  you  must ' ;  and  between  the 
words  as  he  repeated  them  he  was  kissing  her. 

Even  now  she  did  not  speak,  neither  did  she  move  in  his  arms. 
Her  face  remained  as  he  held  it.  the  slow  bright  tean  stealing  out 
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in  such  piteous  wise.  But  he  seemed  quite  sure,  he  had  no  doubt. 
He  turned  to  me.  '  Please  call  Mrs.  Van  Huizen  and  the  Serjeant- 
Major — ^he  is  somewhere  near — and  we  will  begin  the  service.' 

*  I  have  no  prayer-book/  said  I,  hurriedly. 

*'  I  have/  he  said,  *  the  one  I  use  for  reading  the  service  over 
the  men  that  are  killed.  Here  it  is/  and  from  the  pocket  of  his 
tunic  he  handed  me  a  prayer-book,  the  backs  of  which  were  missing, 
and  the  last  leaf  black  with  bloodstain.    It  was  enough. 

I  seemed  to  find  the  Serjeant-Major  and  Mrs.  Van  Huizen 
waiting  in  the  next  room,  and  they  needed  only  a  sign  to  bring 
them  into  the  room  where  tiie  Captain  still  held  the  girl  in  his 
arms.  ^  Serjeant-Major !  *  he  said,  in  a  clear,  glad  voice,  '  this 
lady  is  going  to  become  my  wife.  I  want  you  and  Mrs.  Van  Huizen 
to  witness  the  marriage.' 

'  Very  good,  sir,'  answered  the  grey  Serjeant-Major,  salilting 
for  this  occamon,  and  Mrs.  Van  Huizen  gave  the  same  assent  by 
taking  out  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  She  stood  in  some  awe 
of  the  Captain. 

So  I  went  through  the  service,  and  at  the  proper  place  the 
Captain  said  to  his  bride,  ^  This  is  where  you  say  *'  I  will."  Please 
say  "  I  wiU."  ' 

'  I  will,'  she  said,  opening  her  wet  eyes  for  just  one  flash. 

When  the  ring  was  wanted  he  called  to  Mrs.  Van  Huizen. 
*'  Lend  me  that  ring  off  your  finger,'  said  he,  and  so  used  that, 
returning  it  when  the  ceremony  was  over  with  a  bright  ^  Thank 
you.' 

'  And  now,'  he  went  on  to  his  wife,  '  you  will  just  bathe  your 
eyes  and  then  come  with  me  to  the  General  to  speak  to  him  for  a 
minute.' 

She  answered  only,  ^  I  could  not  help  crying — I  could  not  stop 
the  tears.' 

*  Why,  dear  heart,  how  should  you  keep  from  crying,  after  all 
you've  gone  through  these  few  days  past  ?  The  tears  were  in 
your  heart ;  they  had  to  come  out.' 

^  But  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  wife — I  know  I  am  not,'  she  urged. 

*  Nay,  you  have  it  wrong,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  I  who  am  not  fit  to  be 
your  husband.  I  know  what  I  am — I  know,'  and  so  they  ended 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  as  man  and  woman  should,  humble 
towards  each  other. 

But  while  she  went  to  bathe  her  eyes,  fear  came  back  to  wa. 
It  seemed  more  terrible,  now  that  these  two  were  man  and 
wife,  that  anything  so  dreadful  as  a  tragedy  should  befall  them. 
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^  Captain !  *  1  said.    ^  Captain — ^now  that  she  is  yonr  wife  you  will 
relent,  and  accept  the  will  of  Gtod  it  she  is  sen|^  to  the  cage/ 

*  It  will  not  be  the  will  of  Gk>d :  it  will  be  the  will  of  man  in 
defiance  of  (xod  ! '  he  answered,  in  his  most  relentless  voioe.  *  And 
shall  I  let  my  wife  go  where  I  would  not  let  my  prisoner  go  ?  No, 
we  have  done  what  we  could  to  save  her :  the  rest  is  on  tiieir  heads, 
whatever  comes.* 

I  was  silent.  His  ironness  crushed  my  mind ;  and  out  in  the 
night,  as  we  three  went  up  the  street  to  the  General's  quarters,  I 
was  praying  fOT  this  poor  bride.  And  when  I  opened  the  door  of 
the  dining-room,  entering  a  moment  in  advance  of  my  companions, 
that  those  within  might  know  what  was  coming,  I  almost  quaked 
with  dread.  Some  men  are  dreadful  in  their  fearlessness  of  death 
or  consequences  of  any  sort.  He  was  one,  and  as  I  thought  of  that 
my  steps  failed  me,  a^  half  way  down  the  room  I  stood,  to  wait 
whatever  should  happen. 

Now,  the  room  was  long  enough  to  let  a  lady  move  down 
it  at  her  natural  pace,  and  there  may  be  here  and  there  in 
the  world  women  who  walk  with>  as  subtle,  rhythmical  a  grace 
as  she,  who  seemed  to  ghde  rather  than  walk.  Also  tiiere  may 
be  men  who  carry  themselves  with  as  proud  a  challenge  in 
every  line  of  face  and  figure  as  he  who  waUced  beside  her.  But 
neither  can  be  common,  or  else  the  efiect  of  these  two  that  night 
would  not  have  been  so  instantaneous.  For,  as  they  advanced,  all 
men  there  rose  instinctively,  as  men  will  rise  at  the  presence  of  a 
rare  gentlewoman,  their  eyes  upon  her  face  in  quick  wonder.  A 
smile  like  a  flame  burnt  in  Old  Fireproof  s  face  at  that. 

With  a  soft  touch  he  stayed  her  steps  just  behind  tiie  chair  he 
had  sat  in,  so  that  she  faced  the  General.  For  the  slightest  of 
pauses  the  two  looked  at  each  other,  the  General  and  this  burgher 
girl.  Old  Fireproof  disdaining  the  convention  of  a  formal  intro- 
duction. Then  something  in  the  General's  face  satisfied  the  girl, 
and  with  the  faintest  and  most  gracious  bow  she  accepted  his 
scrutiny. 

The  General  gave  her  the  full  bow  of  surrender  in  return,  and 
then  he  shot  one  keen  look  at  her  companion.  '  Sir,  was  I  right  ?  ' 
demanded  the  latter  proudly. 

^  You  were  wrong  in  one  thing,'  answered  the  General,  quietly — 
^  you  were  wrong  to  trouble  about  what's  to  be  done  about  tiiis 
young  lady»  When  she  goes  down  to  Bloemfontein,  headquarters 
there  will  be  just  as  much  her  humble  servants  as  you  are.' 

'Thank  you  for  that,  sir,  but  they  will  not,'  answered  CM 
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Jireproof  ringingly.  *  She  is  not  going  down  to-morrow.  She  is 
my  wife.  I  have  just  made  her  marry  me.'  And  with  the  word 
he  took  her  hand  in  his  left  and  drew  himself  up  and  saluted,  for 
he  still  had  his  cap  on. 

The  General  stared — fairly  stared ;  but  before  he  could  get  out 
one  word  Colonel  Rostron  threw  up  his  face  and  laughed  and 
laughed,  jerking  out  great  gasps  of  commendation  in  between. 
Whereat — well,  I  fear  me  it  was  I  who  started  it — the  rest  broke  out 
into  a  good  mad  rousing  cheer,  as  loud  as  eight  of  us  could  make  it. 

Then  the  Colonel  was  shaking  Old  Kreproofs  hand.  *  WeU, 
well  done ! '  was  all  he  could  get  out,  repeating  and  repeating  it 
fojc  some  several  times  before  he  turned  to  the  General  and  went 
on,  *  Sir,  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  He  can't  be  beaten.  You  can't  beat 
him.  You  head  him  off  in  one  place  and  before  you  can  say  '^  Got 
you  "  he's  round  your  flank  and  turned  your  position  some  other 
way.' 

Before  the  General  could  answer,  the  wretched  commandant 
put  in  his  croak.  ^Headquarters  won't  listen  to  this.  Head- 
quarters wired  up  that  I  must  send  Miss  Villiers  down  by  the  first 
train  imder  strong  escort.' 

But  the  scorn  was  in  Old  Fireproof  s  voice,  loud  and  trium- 
phant, as  he  answered  to  that,  ^  kxA  now  you  can  wire  head- 
quarters that  there  is  no  Miss  VilUers  Tell  them  there's  a  Mrs. 
Captain  Almor,  care  of  General  (So-and-so),  and  a  permit  is 
wanted  by  return  wire  for  her  to  go  down  to  Cape  Town  to-morrow.' 

*  Ccrison,'  put  in  the  General  cheerily,  *  don't  be  such  an  endless 
ass.  Leave  this  matter  to  me.  I'll  see  things  through.  And 
here,  Jackson,  we  have  a  few  champagne  somewhere — let's  have 
a  round  to  the  health  of  the  bride.' 

So  we  drank  the  health  of  the  bride  and — but  the  rest — ^well,  use 
your  own  imagination. 

As  Colonel  Rostron  said  to  me,  when  I  spoke  with  him  later, 
^  You  see,  it  was  all  right  the  moment  he  married  her.  Head- 
quarters simply  can't  afford  to  lose  such  men  as  he.  And 
isn't  she  just  as  sweet  as  a  woman  can  be  ?  ' 

And  I,  wondering  at  the  dark  fears  which  had  crushed  me, 
sud  feebly,  ^  She  is.' 

A.  0.  Vaughan. 
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On  Asia's  Remotest  Waters. 


WHEN  the  Alys  was  launched  there  were  no  cheering  crowds, 
no  display  of  bunting,  and  no  ladies'  gay  dresses.     No 
champagne    flowed,  nor  even,  I  think,  honest   Scotch  whisky. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  very  quiet  proceeding.    We  had  been  in  pursuit 
of  ibex  and  wild  geese  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Yarkhun  River, 
following  up  which  to  its  source  we  came  on  the  great  sheet  of 
open  water  known  to  Wakhis  as  Kul-Sar.    A  wonderful  spectacle 
opened  before  us  as  we  topped  the  small  snow-covered  ridge  that 
had  hidden  the  lake  from  us  while  we  climbed  the  last  few  miles 
of  the  ascent.    The  lake  lay  glittering  at  our  feet,  indescribably 
beautiful.     Light  breezes  played  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
sapphire  surface,  but  in  one  great  bay  which  was  protected  by  a 
long  black  headland,  the  inverted  image  of  a  giant  snow  mountain 
lay  almost  as  still  as  the  original.    Great  rugged  mountains  bordered 
the  water  on  all  sides,  save  where,  in  the  far  distance^  a  depres- 
sion in  the  range  showed  us  the  blue  water  found  an  exit  into  the 
Earumbar  River.    No  touch  of  colour  relieved  the  black  and 
white  of  rock  and  snow  except  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  where 
the  early  snow  had  melted,  and  strips  of  green  showed  us  the 
summer  grass  had  not  yet  faded.    To  these  we  directed  our  glasses 
in  the  hope  that  white  dots  would  reveal  the  wild  geese  we  were 
in  quest  of ;  but  never  a  one  was  visible,  nor  after  a  prolonged 
examination  were  wildfowl  of  any  description  to  be  seen  on  the 
whole  broad  bosom  of  the  lake.    It  was  too  late,  in  the  year,  no 
doubt,  and  the  geese  and  duck,  which  breed  here  in  the  summer, 
had  migrated  southward.    Some  of  the  narrower  arms  of  the  lake 
which  the  wind  did  not  touch  were  already  coated  with  a  steel- 
blue  film  of  ice,  and  though  the  month  was  only  October  the  wind 
from  Wakhan  which  blew  after  sunset,  the  piercing  nature  of  which 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  these  parts,  was  enough  to  freeze 
one's  very  marrow.    Still,  geese  or  no  geese,  the  Alys  was  to  be 
launched.    Built  in  Canada  of  pine  and  canvas,  so  light  a  single 
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man  could  carry  her,  she  had  come  by  sea  to  Bombay,  by  train 
to  Peshawar,  on  muleback  to  Chitral,  and  thence  on  men's  shoulders 
to  our  lake  of  Eul-Sar,  a  basin  hollowed  by  glaciers,  15,000  feet 
above  the  ocean,  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  Hindu-koh.  Here 
she  was  to  emerge  at  last  from  her  chrysalis ;  and,  in  truth,  this 
start  in  her  career  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  for  as  it  was  the 
first  time  she  ever  rested  on  deep  water,  so  it  was  the  first  time 
the  still  waters  of  Lake  Eul-Sar  had  ever  been  cut  by  mortal-made 
keel ;  though  whether  or  no  the  witch  of  Atlas  ever  glided  here 
in  her  phantom  craft,  who  can  say  ? 

The  pinnace  passed 
By  many  a  star-surrounded  pyramid 
Of  icy  crag  cleaving  the  purple  sky 
And  caverns  yawning  round  unfathomably. 

So  it  was  Chitrali  hands  that  for  the  first  time  unlaced  her 
outer  cover  and  helped  to  fit  keel  and  ribs  into  their  places,  and 
gradually  fill  out  her  canvas  skin  till  she  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  Canadian  canoe.  And  it  was  a  man  of  Wakhan  whom  we 
asked  to  lift  up  her  bows  while  we  took  the  stern  and  slid  her 
gently  into  the  water.  Neither  Chitralis  nor  Wakhis  had  ever 
seen  a  boat  before,  even  in  their  dreams,  and  when  she  floated 
lightly  on  the  water  on  even  keel  they  said  so  loudly ;  and,  finally, 
when  I  paddled  out  into  the  lake,  mere  words  were  inadequate  to 
describe  their  surprise  and  wonder,  and  they  could  only  ejaculate 
loud  cries  of  '  Ya  Allah,  ya  Allah ! '  If  those  Wakhis  were  the 
tone  travellers  I  take  them  to  be,  what  tales  the  Russians  across 
the  borders  must  have  heard !  Nothing  less,  I  feel  convinced, 
than  the  advent  of  a  British  flotilla  up  the  Chitral  River. 

•  ••••••• 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  crossing  the  Shandur  Pass  on  the  way 
to  Qilgit.  The  pass  consists  of  a  broad  plain  some  12,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  one  side  of  which  is  taken  up  by  a  lake  four  or  five 
miles  in  length,  frequented  during  the  autumn  by  geese  and  wild- 
fowl. In  winter  it  is,  of  course,  fathoms  deep  in  snow,  and  it 
was  in  this  state  that  Colonel  Kelly  and  his  gallant  men  crossed 
it  in  '95  on  their  famous  march  to  Chitral.  I  was  walking  round 
the  further  shore,  accompanied  by  my  old  stalker,  Qui  Sher,in  the 
hopea  of  a  shot.  Mounting  a  narrow  promontory  which  ran  out 
into  the  lake,  we  peered  over  and  saw  a  gaggle  of  six  or  eight  geese 
screening  and  preening  themselves  on  the  grassy  margin,  and  not 
eighty  yards  away.    A  chance  for  the  four-bore,  and  no  mistake. 
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The  pondeions  weapon  was  pushed  over  a  rock  and  levelled,  and 
with  a  setting  of  teeth  and  bracing  of  mnscles — ^for  a  single  four- 
bore  burning  ten  diachms  is  no  plaything — the  trigger  was  palled. 
The  flash  and  roar  was  over,  and  I  had  survived  the  stunning  ^ntk 
that  made  the  T&phhcMa  (artillny  field-piece),  as  Qui  Sher  used  to 
call  it,  a  gun  for  only  really  great  occasions,  and  three  geese  weie 
flapping  on  the  ground.  The  remainder  got  up,  and,  wheding 
round  towards  us,  came  honking  along  within  shot.  Two  bands 
from  the  twelve-bore  dropped  another  dead ;  but  in  tiie  ineantixiie 
one  of  the  cripples,  which  had  regained  Uie  water,  went  sailing  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The  Alys  was  handy,  however,  and, 
putting  her  together,  we  started  in  pursuit.  We  beat  the  ^  bar-head ' 
at  the  paddling  game,  and  it  was  not  long  before  another  diarge 
of  number  three  saw  him  gyrating  in  the  water  head  downwards, 
and  next  moment  hauled  on  board  and  deposited  in  the  stem. 
.  •  ••  •  *  •  • 

The  Shandur  Lake  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  GKlgit  River. 
Starting  from  the  eastern  end,  a  tiny  stzeam  tricldes  out^  Calls  a 
thousMid  feet  in  four  miles  or  so,  and  then  winds  alcmg  an  open 
valley  covered  with  dwarf  willow  jungle.  The  stream  then  ^Us 
rapidly  again  to  Ghizar,  twenty-five  miles  itom.  the  lake,  where 
it  can  be  called  for  tiie  first  time  a  river.  Foamikig  dirough  this 
little  mountain  principality,  it  enters  a  litfge,  flat,  grassy  plain, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  is  a  smaller  lake  called  Pandur.  At 
one  time  or  another  the  whole  plain  was  a  sheet  of  water  formed 
by  an  enormous  dam,  which  had  been  thrust  across  the  river  bed 
by  a  glacier  protruding  from'  the  right.  At  the  present  time  the 
river  winds  sluggishly  along  from  side  to  side  of  the  plain.  Its 
banks  are  fringed  with  a  dense  jungle  of  dwarf  willow,  through 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  force  one's  way.  On  previous 
journeys  up  tiie  valley  I  had  seen  flights  of  duck  follow  the  course 
of  the  river  and  go  down  somewhere  out  of  sight,  but  owing  to  tiie 
jungle  aforesaid  it  was  an  impossibility  to  get  a  shot  at  them. 
With  the  help  of  the  Alys  these  duck  were  now  to  be  drcumvented. 
A  screen  of  reeds  was  arranged  round  the  bows,  through  whioh 
peeped  tiie  long  barrel  of  ^  Topkhana,^  I  sat  behind  the  big  gun, 
the  twelve-bore  handy,  Gul  Sher  behind  me — there  was  just  room 
for  two — ^wielding  the  paddle.    And  so  we  started. 

Considering  this  was  the  first  time  the  Shikari  had  ever  sat  in 
anything  nearer  akin  to  a  boat  than  an  Indus  raft  of  inflated  ddns, 
and  this  was  a  canoe  that  wobbled,  he  managed  well.  We  dipped 
a  little  water  when  we  stuck  on  a  sandbank  in  the  middle  of  a 
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small  rapid,  but  finding  no  harm  resulted  he  quickly  gained  con- 
fidenoe  and  became  almost  skilful.  The  current  soon  brought  us 
among  the  jungle,  where  we  hoped  to  find  a  gathering  of  duck. 
Silence  was  essential,  and  we  floated  slowly  down,  only  keeping 
the  canoe's  head  straight  with  an  occasional  stroke  of  the  paddle. 
As  we  rounded  a  comer  some  duck  came  overhead,  but  I  was  not 
quick  enough  to  get  on  them ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  reader  has  ever 
sat  in  a  canoe  he  will  know  that  a  shot  to  the  right  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  in  any  other  direction  quite  difficult  enough.  Some  teal 
next  came  by,  sixty  miles  an  hour,  with  a  like  result.  This  was 
not  cheering,  but  the  sight  for  which  we  hoped  was  a  big  gathering 
of  duck  on  the  water,  and  then  a  raking  shot  wil^  the  four-bore 
into  the  middle  of  them,  and  this  was  not  loi^  in  coming.  At 
the  next  turn  a  dark  line  acaross  the  water  three  or  four  hundred 
}^ards  ahead  showed  with  the  glasses  a  great  gathering  of  mallard. 
The  four-bore  was  cocked,  and  we  slowly  bore  down  on  them. 
Soon  we  could  see  the  duck,  not  thoroughly  alarmed,  but  swimming 
strongly  away  from  us.  Then  they  apparently  made  up  their 
minds  to  let  the  strange  mass  of  weeds  float  by  them,  for  they 
huddled  under  the  willows  on  the  bank  in  a  dense  mass.  We  were 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  them,  and  in  another  twenty 
yards  I  intended  to  let  drive.  I  will  admit  that  I  was  not  ccm- 
vinoed  that  the  firing  of  the  four-bore  would  not  capsize  the  canoe ; 
and  though  he  uttered  not  a  word,  it  appeared  that  there  was  similar 
doubt  in  Gul  Sher's  mind.  The  mistake  was  that  when  I  pulled 
the  trigger  the  canoe  was  not  end  on  with  the  line  of  fire.  Any- 
how, there  came  the  usual  fearful  explosion  and  kick,  the  canoe  gave 
an  awful  lurch,  up  went  my  heels  into  the  air,  and  I  found  mjrself 
lying  on  my  back  and  the  canoe  nearly  full  of  water.  She  was 
still  floating,  however.  Qui  Sher  had  extracted  the  twelve-bore 
from  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  was  pouring  the  water  out  of  the 
barrels. 

But  the  duck !  Not  a  single  one  lay  dead  on  the  water,  and 
not  even  a  cripple.  I  had  evidently  shot  over  tiie  lot.  The 
exclamation  that  left  my  Ups  is  not  to  be  recorded.  Wet  and 
unhappy  we  baled  out  the  boat  and  paddled  on. 

'  We  nearly  upset  that  time,'  I  remarked. 

*  Yes,  sahib,'  repUed  Gul  Sher ;  *  but  I  just  managed  to  save  us.' 

*You!'  I  said.  'Why,  if  you  had  kept  the  canoe's  head 
straight,  it  could  never  have  happened.' 

'  That  may  be»  sahib,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  knew  that  when  you 
fired  tiie  JopJUbita  unless  I  held  the  boat  very  tight  we  should 
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upset,  90 1  lay  down  the  paddle  and  held  both  sides  wiA  cM  mjf  mighi, 
and  thanks  to  that  we  are  still  afloat.  But  it  was  a/veiy  near  thing/ 
he  added. 

It  was  a  day  of  disasters.  Further  on  I  missed  a  single  gadwal 
that  came  over  us.  At  the  Pandur  Lake  we  took  the  canoe  out  of 
the  water  to  go  to  camp,  as  there  was  nothing  there  in  ihe  wild- 
fowl way.  But  as  we  were  climbing  up  the  great  boulder-covered 
dam  the  faint  metallic  note  of  wild  geese  made  us  look  up.  A  akma 
of  geese  were  flying  high  in  the  heavens.  Catching  sight  of  the 
water  below  them  they  suddenly  dropped  their  long  necks,  and 
with  a  roar  of  pinions  came  swooping  and  diving  straight  down- 
wards. The  sky  was  dark  with  clouds  behind  them,  but  ike  setting 
sun  ht  up  the  great  birds,  making  them  flash  like  silver  against  the 
gloom.  The  effect  was  one  a  Japanese  artist  might  have  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  but  no  one  else.  Murderous  thoughts  prevailed, 
however,  and  we  stalked  them ;  but  their  wary  eyes  must  have 
caught  sight  of  a  cap  or  bent  back  among  the  rocks,  for  they  got 
up  a  long  way  off,  and  Tophhana  again  belched  forth  his  three  and 
a  half  ounces  of  B.B.  in  vain. 

The  next  act  in  the  career  of  the  AUfs  was  far  from  this,  aa  the 
Tibetan  border.  She  had  in  the  meantime  been  carried  to  Srinagar, 
where  she  had  floated  on  the  picturesque  water-street  of  this  Eastern 
city  of  gondolas,  and  from  there  to  Leh,  whence  she  had  accom- 
panied me  on  a  trip  to  Tibet.  Retunung  from  this,  my  way  lay 
by  the  Indus,  here  a  slow  stream  meandering  from  side  to  side 
in  a  wide  sandy  plain.  After  weeks  of  continual  riding  with  the 
caravan,  it  was  pleasant  to  lie  back  in  tiie  little  canoe,  umbrella 
over  my  h^ad,  and  be  towed  along  and  to  listen  to  the  rippling  of 
the  water  against  the  bows.  The  plain  was  covered  with  coarse 
scanty  grass  imprinted  with  innumerable  hoof -marks  of  kiung  (or 
wild  asses),  but  from  the  canoe  only  the  great  mountains  surrounding 
the  plain  could  be  seen,  apparently  swinging  and  revolving  round 
me  as  the  river  wandered  backwards  and  forwards.  Now  and 
again  a  sandbank  would  intrude,  and  I  was  aroused  fr<mi  far-away 
thoughts  to  seise  ihe  paddle.  Sometimes  the  leaders  would  signal 
geese,  and  I  would  get  out  to  see  distant  specks  of  white  quivering 
and  heaving  on  the  bank,  in  the  dry,  clear  air,  and  the  big  gun 
would  be  got  out  for  a  shot,  not  usually  in  vain. 

•  ••••••■ 

The  shore  of  the  great  Fangong  Lake  is  the  next  spot  where 
I  will  ask  my  readers  to  pici^ire  the  Alys  stripped  of  her  covering. 
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My  wife  and  I  had  been  for  a  trip  over  the  Tibetan  frontier,  and 
after  shooting  yak  and  antelope  had  wandered  south-west  past 
Lake  Tso  Dyak,  over  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  also  the 
Alys  cruised,  the  highest  piece  of  water  she  (or  any  other  boat  ?) 
has  ever  floated  on.  Continuing  our  march  from  there,  we  struck 
the  Fangong  east  of  the  old  ruined  watch-tower  of  Eamak.  We 
had  been  seeing  mountains  before  us  all  day,  seemingly  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  which  I  recognised  as  being  beyond  the  lake ;  but 
distances  in  that  moistureless  air  are  bejrond  belief  deceiving,  and 
it  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that  we  heard  the  welcome 
trumpeting  of  geese,  saw  patches  of  green  grass,  and  finaUy  emerged 
<m  the  lake  side,  where  we  pitched  our  tents.  The  next  day  I  went 
a  long  way  inland  after  Cms  ammon.  When  I  returned  I  found  the 
Alys  had  undergone  a  transformation,  for,  not  to  speak  of  a  new 
coat  of  paint,  a  mast  had  been  stepped  and  a  sail  rigged  up,  with 
which  to  take  advantage  of  the  morning  east  wind  on  our  voyage 
homewards — an  improvement  not  originally  contemplated  by  the 
makers. 

The  Pangong  Lake  is  a  great  serpentine  sheet  of  water  14,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Of  its  eighty  or  hundred  miles  of  length  half  is 
in  Tibet  proper  and  the  remaining  westerly  half  in  I^adak.  There 
really  are  two  lakes,  but  these  are  connected  in  the  middle  by  a 
¥dnding  canal-like  waterway,  opening  here  and  there  into  lagoons, 
in  most  parts  not  more  than  thirty  feet  across.  The  eastern  lake 
is  fresh  water,  but  in  the  western  the  water  is  worse  than  salt — 
bitter.  Our  camp  that  night  was  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
jxmction,  so  there  we  had  the  fresh  water  to  drink,  but  our  next 
camp  on  the  way  back  to  Ladak  was  to  be  at  a  fresh  spring  on  the 
shore  of  the  other  lake,  an  unknown  distance  off.  Except  at  the 
occasional  fresh  springs,  where  for  a  few  yards  grass  grew  luxuriantly, 
the  whole  country  was  barren,  without  vegetation  of  any  sort. 
Inhabitants  there  were  none,  and  but  for  the  occasional  sight  of 
Tibetan  nomads,  one  might  travel  for  weeks  and  not  see  a  soul. 

Starting  off  before  daybreak,  we  sUpped  along  before  the  breeze 
and  made  the  opening  of  the  '  canal '  while  our  caravan  of  ponies 
was  toihng  in  a  long  Une  round  the  bay.  That  was  a  great  day 
for  geese.  We  found  them  in  large  flocks  in  the  lagoons  and  in 
twos  and  threes  on  the  banks  of  the  ^  canal.'  One  triumphant 
shot  into  a  gaggle  which  the  lady  in  the  canoe  skilfully  manoeuvred 
up  to  me  as  I  lay  concealed  in  the  reeds,  secured  six.  Some 
mergansers,  too,  swam  for  miles  in  front  of  the  canoe,  and  when 
they  were  tired  of  that,  dived  down  and  reappeared  behind  us. 
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What  with  looking  after  the  geese  and  a  ^ort  halt  for  lonch, 
it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  that  we  got  throngh 
the  nanow  waterway  and  paddled  out  into  the  bitter  lake. 
The  caravan  had  long  sinoe  left  us  behind,  and  how  far  on  the 
fresh  spring  was  we  had  not  an  idea.  The  breeze  now  blew  in  our 
faces,  and  as  our  round-bottomed  canoe  could  only  sail  before 
the  wind  we  hitched  on  to  tiie  tow-rope.  About  evening  the  wind 
dropped  entirely,  and  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  distant  mountains 
it  was  a  dead  calm.  More  weirdly  beautiful  days  than  these  we 
spent  sailing,  towing,  and  paddling  down  the  great  lake,  I  have 
never  seen.  The  barren  mountains  round  were  themselves  of 
every  shade  of  bizarre  colouring,  the  near  ones  standing  out 
stardingly  bright  and  vivid,  with  every  stone  and  rock  Growing 
a  perfect  image  (m  the  clear  water,  tiie  distant  ones  exhibiting 
blues  and  purples  of  every  exquisite  shade,  and  of  the  kind  only 
seen  where  mountains  are  arid  and  waterless.  One  might  have 
imagined  oneself  sailing  down  the  Red  Sea,  but  wiUi  the  purple 
mountains  of  Baluchistan  on  either  hand. 

We  had  hoped  to  reach  camp  by  sundown,  but  night  fell  -and 
the  moon  rose  behind  us,  throwing  a  wavering  reflection  of  itsdf 
in  the  wake  of  the  canoe,  and  we  were  still  towing  on.  We  now 
kept  as  far  out  as  possible  for  fear  of  snags  under  the  sur&oe  that 
would  rip  up  our  canvas  walls  like  paper.  By-and-by  we  neared 
a  long  promontory  running  far  out  into  the  lake,  behind  whidi 
our  guide  told  us  were  a  fresh  spring  and  our  camping-ground. 
So  a  portage  was  decided  on,  and  we  struck  inland  up  a  wide  valley, 
and,  leaving  that,  across  what  seemed  an  endless  plain.  The  lake 
was  no  longer  in  sight.  Now  and  again  we  heard  the  sound  of 
galloping  hoofs  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  startled  herd  oHiMmq 
disappearing  in  the  dim  Ught.  After  going  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so  our  guide  seemed  uncertain  of  his  direction ;  track  there  was 
none,  so  we  turned  left  again,  to  fetch  the  lake  side,  wh^e  at  any 
rate  we  knew  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  time  finding  Uie  camp ;  so 
we  went  stumbUng  along  over  the  sand-dunes  till  in  time  the 
lake  appeared  once  more,  shimmering  below  us,  and  we  could  see 
the  moonlit  mountains  on  the  other  side,  and  the  moon's  bri^t 
path  across  the  waters.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  distant 
but  welcome  tmnkle  of  a  camp-fire  somewhere  near  the  shofe, 
but  almost  behind  us,  told  us  our  change  of  direction  had  been 
none  too  soon.  Otherwise  we  might  have  wandered  tiie  night 
long  through  these  desolate  wilds  and  been  farther  from  our  oamp 
at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning. 
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r  ^  Next  day  there  was  a  spanking  breeze,  and  we  stood  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  lake  for  a  run  down.  But,  clear  of  the  headland, 
we  got  more  wind  than  we  had  bargained  for.  The  waves  quickly 
rose  to  a  great  height,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  keep 
the  canoe  from  broaching  to,  for  the  Alys^  buoyant  Uttle  craft  that 
ahe  was — *  the  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  light' — was  innocent 
of  keel.  To  run  for  the  shore  was  impossible,  as  we  should  have 
to  a  certainty  foundered  in  the  trough  of  waves  which  were 
sweeping  down  the  length  of  the  lake.  A  couple  of  miles  on  loomed 
a  headland,  behind  which,  if  we  could  get  there,  would  be  com- 
paratively smooth  water,  and  for  this  we  steered.  The  gale 
increased  and  the  great  waves  following  threatened  to  poop  tiie 
little  canoe  every  minute.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  way  on,  however, 
and  the  ndse  oi  the  waves  dashing  against  the  rocky  pdnt  was 
soon  faintly  audible :  getting  nearer  and  shutting  one's  eyes  one 
could  have  imagined  oneself  back  somewhere  off  the  diffs  of  old 
England ;  only  the  cries  of  gulls  were  wanting  to  make  the  illusion 
complete.  We  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  '  the  needles,'  a  few 
strdces  of  the  paddle  brought  us  into  smooth  water,  and  we  could 
look  back  and  laugh  at  our  escape  from  the  locker  of  whichever 
of  the  Tibetan  godlings  corresponds  to  old  Davy. 

The  wind,  as  usual,  dropped  when  the  sim  got  high  in  the  sky, 
and  we  towed  throuj^  the  afternoon,  only  paddling  across  deep 
indentaticxis  in  the  coast.  What  a  queer  sight  we  should  have 
presented  <m  an  EngUsh  towing-path!  Firsts  the  long  line  of 
trough  little  baggage  ponies  with  Uieir  pig-tailed  driven  scrambling 
alpng  the  loose  rocks  which  lined  the  shore.  In  places  the  cli& 
dee^-^nded  sheer  into  the  water  and  the  ponies  were  taken  a  cut 
inland,  but  generally  there  was  a  sort  of  natural  towing-path, 
which  could  be  traced  all  round  the  lake,  some  fifteen  feet  above 
water,  the  water-Une  of  some  past  period,  very  rough,  and  covered 
with  angular  fragments  of  rock,  but  practicable  for  Ladald  ponies, 
who  are  as  nimble  as  goats.  Next  came  our  towers,  a  couple  of 
Ladaki  pony  men  usually  riding,  wearing  great  cloaks  of  sheep- 
skin about  their  waists.  Lastly,  tiie  Ahf^  and  ourselves  in  her, 
slipping  along  in  deep  blue  water,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  out. 
I  call  the  water  blue,  for  generally  it  was  sapphire-hued  as  tiie 
Mediterranean,  but  now  and  again  we  passed  over  patches  ^diere 
the  nature  of  the  lake-bed  changed  it  into  all  wonderful  shades 
of  gleaming  green,  yet  so  transparent  that,  when  calm,  one  could 
see  the  boulder-covered  bottom  at  great  depths ;  but  it  was  a  dead 
sea,  without  weeds  or  fish  or  any  signs  of  cvganic  life.    Some  of 
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the  rocks  of  which  the  cUffs  were  composed  were  theniBelves  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  a  species  of  coarse  jade,  while  here  and  there 
the  sandy  bays  would  be  Uttered  with  oystals  and  bright-coloured 
pebbles.  We  had  another  day's  run  in  the  Uttie  Alys  befcxe  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  lake  and  the  first  signs  of  human  habitattons 
we  had  seen  for  six  weeks,  and  here  she  was  taken  out  of  Uie  water, 
her  dark  green  almost  unrecognisable  from  incrustations  of  salts, 
but   otherwise  none   the  worse  for   her  journey  in  uneiplored 

waters. 

•  ••••••• 

In  the  Bhil  country  of  Dungarpur,  far  away  from  the  Himalayas, 
a  fortified  Rajput  city  nestles  among  jungle-covered  hills.  Hills 
these  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  as  commonly  used 
by  Anglo-Indians  when  speaking  of  the  vast  northern  ramparts 
of  India.  On  one  side  a  big  lake  forms  the  defences  of  the  dty, 
the  bastioned  walls  terminating  on  the  water's  edge.  Palm-trees, 
temples,  palaces  and  old  ruined  tombs  make  up  the  glowing  picture 
of  an  Eastern  city.  A  wide  flight  of  steps  leads  up  from  the  lake 
into  the  market-place,  and  on  this  the  scarlet  skirts  of  women 
drawing  water  show  vivid  patches  of  colour.  Peafowl  wander 
about  unnoticed,  and  snake-birds  sit  with  wings  extended  like 
bronze  images  on  the  sacred  cupola  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
An  elephant  lying  flat  on  Ids  side  in  the  water,  his  head  half  sub- 
merged, is  being  scrubbed  by  his  attendants.  The  far  end  of 
the  lake  is  Mnged  with  jungle,  and  grass  '  with  reeds  and  rushes,* 
and  in  this  one  glorious  cold-weather  evening,  not  many  mimths 
ago,  the  writer  was  sitting  watching  a  mass  of  duck  some  way  out 
from  the  shore.  Presently  from  the  other  side  a  lady  appeared, 
and  with  her  two  men  carrying  the  Aly%  ready  for  action.  The 
manoeuvre  was  obvious.  She  was  stepping  into  the  canoe  when* 
from  the  palace  near  by,  the  Uttle  Rajput  king  of  the  place  came 
hurrying  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  His  retainers,  panting 
after  him,  arrived  in  time  to  hear  the  request.  They  looked  at  the 
frail  craft,  they  looked  at  the  fair  lady,  and  were  horrified. 
Horrified  was  the  fat  tutor  in  pink,  horrified  the  Prime  Minister 
in  canary  yellow,  still  more  horrified  the  marriage  ambassador 
from  a  neighbouring  State  in  grass  green.  One  and  all  begged 
him  to  desist  from  his  rash  design  and  to '  draw  the  feet  of  temerity 
under  the  sldrt  of  prudence.'  Threats  were  even  held  out  of  the 
disjdeasure  of  the  dowager  mother.  But  these  were  all  in  vain, 
and  the  Alyn  bore  the  hopes  of  a  nation  from  the  shore.  Thon|^ 
it  was  not  in  a  blue-blooded  Rajput  to  show  fear,  he  evidendy 
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thought  it  more  than  possible  that  the  weedy  bottom  and  the 
crocodiles  would  be  the  result  of  his  rashness. 

*  Do  you  think  it  will  drown  ?  '  he  asked  the  lady  when  out  of 
earshot  of  the  shore.  8he  did  her  best  to  reassure  him,  and 
evidently  with  some  success,  to  judge  by  the  next  remark  he  let 
drop  after  settting  himself  comfortably  in  the  stem.  '  Madam,  this 
is  very  pleasant.'  Prince  and  lady  were  now  nearing  the  duck, 
which  were  getting  up  in  swarms  and  circUng  round  the  lake,  and 
the  bang-banging  and  flop  of  faUing  duck  showed  that  he  in  the 
jungle  was  also  having  a  pleasant  evening. 

•  ••••••• 

But  one  more  scene  in  the  career  of  the  Alys.  Many  years  ago 
an  IndiMi  Maharaja,  who  ruled  over  a  big  tract  of  country  in 
Rajputana,  observed  a  river  running  through  a  gap  in  a  range 
of  hills.  It  struck  him  that  if  the  gap  were  filled  in  a  fine  lake 
would  be  formed  where  he  could  build  himself  a  plaisance.  So  the 
order  was  passed,  and  men  dug  and  carried  baskets  of  earth  and 
plumped  them  down  in  the  gap.  After  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  miUions  of  baskets  of  earth  had  been  deposited,  the  river  was 
dammed  and  spread  out  into  a  huge  lake,  with  islands  and  pro- 
montories and  long  arms  of  water  stretching  out  among  the  jungle- 
covered  hills.  The  great  barrage  was  then  paved  with  blocks  of 
white  stone  and  retaining  walls  were  built  up  on  both  rides ;  a 
marble  temple  was  added  and  Uttle  summer  palaces  of  wonderful 
Indian  architecture  were  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  surrounding 
hills  whence  the  best  views  of  the  lake  could  be  obtained.  It  was 
here  the  Alys  next  saw  the  Ught.  Our  host  the  Resident's  camp 
was  on  the  top  of  the  horra/ge^  while  the  Maharaja's  successor  stopped 
in  one  of  the  white  summer-houses.  He  was  a  great  sportsman 
and  tigor-slajrer,  and  each  day  of  our  stay  there  was  devoted  to 
drives  for  tiger  and  panther  or  the  lordly  sambur,  or  expeditions 
on  the  lake  after  the  wildfowl  which  frequented  the  further  end 
in  thousands.  There  were  other  boats  on  the  lake  but  where  these 
could  not  go  the  Alya  could,  and  sometimes  afforded  us  a  shot 
at  geese  we  should  not  otherwise  have  had.  But  wild  was  no  word 
for  those  birds  i 

Imagine,  tiien,  the  start  on  such  an  expedition,  while  the  cool 
morning  breezes  were  still  fanning  the  lake.  As  we  approached, 
the  great  white  pelicans,  saiUng  majestically  on  the  water  Uke  a 
fleet  of  warships,  would  first  rise  and  slowly  circle  round  the  lake. 
Further  on,  regiments  of  gleaming  flamingoes  standing  knee-deep 
on  a  sandbank  would  spring  into  the  air.    The  geese,  with  a  roar 
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of  water  lashed  into  foam  by  thousands  of  pinions,  would  be  the 
next  to  get  up,  while  the  wfus  oranes,  in  pairs  as  usual — embl^ns 
of  conjugal  fidelity — ^waited  till  we  were  quite  dose  before  tiiey, 
too,  would  stride  along  the  surface  of  Uie  water  to  lift  themsdvea 
with  laboured  flaps  into  the  air,  and  add  their  shrill,  rasping  cries 
to  the  clamour.  The  duck,  in  the  meantime,  would  have  been 
getting  up  on  all  sides  with  lesser  roars,  as  the  sound  <A  small-arm 
firing  to  that  of  heavy  guns,  and  would  be  flying  swiftly  to  and  fro 
over  the  lake  to  find  less  disturbed  comers.  Here,  while  tiie  air 
is  full  of  myriads  of  flying  forms  and  resounds  with  the  music  of 
reedy  Indian  lake-lands,  we  will  leave  the  Alys. 

B.  L.  ESNKIOM. 
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Mr.  Sampson's  Courtship. 


ON  a  moorland  by-road  two  cottages  stood  under  one  roof.  One 
had  four  rooms,  the  other  only  two — kitchen  below  and  bed- 
room above.  It  was  a  lonely  spot ;  the  nearest  house  was  a  mile 
away,  the  nearest  village  twice  as  &r.  Catherine  and  Caroline 
Stevens  occupied  the  larger  dwelling ;  the  other  had  been  vacant 
for  many  years.  The  sisters  owned  both  houses,  and  had  a 
modest  little  income  besides,  which  they  supplemented  with  the 
produce  of  their  poultry-yard.  Catherine  was  fifty-five,  Caroline 
fifty-three,  and  they  had  dwelt  in  this  solitaiy  place  all  their 
lives.  Seniority  and  a  shade  of  difference  in  their  temperaments 
gave  Catherine  the  rule.  She  was  the  more  active  of  the  two, 
BSid  had  what  she  humbly  called  a  temper.  Speaking  in  parables, 
she  drank  weak  tea,  while  milk  and  water  sufficed  for  the  gentle 
Caroline*  Catherine  was  the  business  woman.  Eleven  o'clock  on 
every  Thursday  morning  saw  her  trudging  down  the  road,  on  her 
way  to  a  neighbouring  market  town,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm 
containing  eggs,  and  perhaps  a  chicken  or  two ;  while  Caroline, 
who  seldom  stirred  abroad,  stood  at  the  gate  and  watched  her  out 
of  sight.  Caroline  was  on  the  watch  again  at  five  in  the  evening, 
to  greet  her  on  her  return  with  the  week's  supply  of  groceries  and 
news. 

One  Thursday  she  was  back  a  full  half-hour  before  her  time. 
She  panted  as  she  sat  down,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  with  excite- 
ment.    Caroline's  pulse  began  to  flutter. 

'  Sister,'  she  said  fedntly ,  *  what  is  'a  ? ' 

Catherine  pointed  to  the  fireplace. 

'  There's  somebody  want  to  take  it,'  she  said. 

*  The  house  ? ' 

-  *  Ess,  the  house.    A  man.' 

*  Sister !    A  single  man ! ' 

'  Ess.    A  stranger  from  up  the  country.' 

*  Aw,  Cath'rine !    You  didn' ' 
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*  Ess,  I  did.  Why  not  ?  Tru^jt  me  ;  I  know  better  from 
worse.  A  staid  man,  and  his  name's  Isaac  Sampson,  and  that's  a 
good  respectable  name — took  out  o'  Scripture,  both  ends  of  it ; 
and  he's  to  work  on  the  parish  roads  breaking  stones,  and  there 
an't  no  solider  trade  than  that,  I  should  think.  And  he'll  pay  a 
shilling  a  week,  and  I've  took  the  amest-money  for  the  first  week, 
and  him  and  his  furniture's  coming  up  to-morrow.     There ! ' 

Caroline  gasped. 

'  Gath'rine  !  A  single  man,  and  a  foreigner  !  And  us  all 
alone ! ' 

'  You'm  talking  fuUish,  sister.  A  staid,  respectable  man,  I 
tell  'e,  and  sixty  if  he's  a  day.  You've  seed  en,  too,  and  spoke  to 
en.    He  passed  a'  Tuesday  and  give  us  the  time  o'  day.' 

'  There  was  two  people  passed  a'  Tuesday,'  said  Caroline. 

'  This  one  passed  in  the  morning.' 

Caroline  reflected. 

'  Grey  whiskers  all  round,  soft  black  hat  up  to  'm,  stooped  a 
bit,  and  said  "  mamen  "  broad-like  ? ' 

*  That's  the  chap.  I  reco'nised  him  to  once  when  'a  spoke  to 
me.  A  civiller-spoken  man  I  never  look  to  meet.  Recommended 
by  the  butcher,  too.  Ess,  I  asked  Mr.  Pearse  about  en,  and  'a 
said  'a  was  honest  enough  for  all  he  knowed — ^and  that's  a  deal 
for  a  man  to  say  that  kill  his  own  meat.     I'll  tell  'e  how  'twas.' 

With  all  its  ramifications  of  detail  and  comment  the  telling 
of  the  five  minutes'  interview  in  the  market-place  took  half  an 
hour  at  least.  By  that  time  the  idea,  which  at  first  had  so  terri- 
fied Caroline,  had  grown  familiar  and  accepted. 

'  P'raps  if  we  ask  him,'  said  she,  '  he'll  kill  the  chickens  for 
us.  I  sha'n't  never  get  over  wringing  the  poor  dear  mortals' 
necks,  not  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.' 

•  ••»..•• 

It  was  late  next  evening  when  Mr.  Sampson  arrived  with  his 
possessions  in  a  (arm-cart.  The  sisters  watched,  peeping  from 
behind  their  geraniums  into  the  rainy  April  twilight,  while  the 
furniture  was  being  unloaded.  Evidently  Mr.  Sampson  was  no 
Sybarite.  When  a  chair,  a  table,  a  bed,  a  box,  and  a  bundle  of 
miscellaneous  ware  had  been  carried  in,  the  empty  cart  drove  off, 
and  the  new  tenant  went  in  and  shut  the  door. 

*  My  life,  did  *e  see  ? '  exclaimed  Catherine.  •  No  carpet,  no 
mats,  no  omyments,  not  so  much  as  a  lill  picksher !  A  rough 
sort,  I  seem.     I  do  'most  wish  I  hadn'  took  his  shilling.' 

*  Poor  soul ! '  murmured  Caroline.     '  At  his  age,  and  nobody 
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to  look  after  him !  I'm  glad  we  laid  the  fire.  He'll  be  looking 
for  a  Ut  o'  comfort  in  a  strange  house,  and  there  an't  no  better 
company  than  a  good  fire,  nor  no  worse  than  a  black  grate  this 
wisht  malincholy  weather.     I  hope  he'll  light  the  fire.' 

'  He'll  be  biling  the  water  for  his  tay,  I  reckon/  said  Cathe- 
rine, '  so  he's  bound  to  light  en.' 

'  Cath'rine,  I  didn'  see  no  kettle  carr'd  in ! ' 

*  Nor  I  nuther.     P'raps  'twas  in  his  box.' 

'  With  his  Sunday  clo'es  ?  A  dirty  black  kettle  !  Aw, 
Cath'rine ! ' 

'  Well,  must  be  somewheres.  The  man  must  have  his  tay. 
'Tidn'  in  nature  for  a  mortal  to  go  without  tay.' 

'Well,  I  do  hope  he've  lighted  the  fire.  That  kitchen's  a 
reg'Iar  bird'-cage  for  draughts.  .  .  .  Aw,  my  dear  life !  what  was 
that?' 

They  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  out  of  the  back  of  the  grate 
came  a  sudden  sound,  a  sharp  double  tap,  twice  repeated.  They 
looked  at  each  other  in  some  alarm,  for  it  seemed  to  be  in  the 
room  with  them.     Then  Catherine's  isice  cleared. 

'  I  know,'  she  said  confidently.  '  He's  knocking  his  pipe  agin 
the  bars  of  the  grate.  He's  a-setting  there,  close  up  to  we, 
smoking  away  'front  o'  the  fire.' 

'  like  father  used,'  said  Caroline.  '  Nice  and  comfor'Ue,  with 
his  boots  off,  I  shouldn'  wonder.  There !  now  he's  raking  the 
fire.     'Tis  'most  as  if  'a  was  in  the  same  room  with  us.' 

They  kept  silence  for  a  while,  trjring  to  realise  their  new 
neighbour's  proximity  through  the  chimney  v^l,  straining  their 
eyes  after  the  shadow  of  his  company.  Presently  Catherine  had 
an  idea. 

'  How  if  we  should  rattle  the  fire-shovel  a  bit  ? '  she  suggested. 
'  'Twill  seem  more  sociable  like.' 

Caroline  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  drew  it  back,  reddening. 

*  I  don't  like  to,  somehow.  It  seem  so — so  forward,  like-a- 
thing.' 

'  Aw,  nonsense !  How's  going  to  know  we  done  it  a-purpose  ? 
And  the  grate  wants  righting  up,  anyhow.     Here,  give  it  me.' 

She  scraped  up  the  ashes  with  defiant  vigour,  and  let  the 
shovel  fall  clattering. 

'  There !  Now  call  your  sister  all  the  bold  'uxzies  you  can 
think  for ! ' 

Caroline  smiled  faintly,  holding  up  her  finger.  But  even  if 
Mr.  Sampson  heard  the  signal,  he  was  not  imaginative  enough  to 
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interpret  its  kindly  meaning  and  respond.  It  was  ten  minntes 
befcMre  they  heard  another  sound — ^the  doable  tap  again. 

'  One  more  pipe,  and  then  to  bed/  commented  Catherine. 
'  That  was  Cather's  way.' 

They  remained  over  the  fire,  talking  a  little  in  discreet  tones, 
their  ears  ready  to  seize  the  slightest  sonnd  through  the  wall, 
their  imaginations  bosy  with  the  man  who  sat  nnoonscions 
within  a  few  feet  of  thraa.  Once  he  coughed,  and  they  specu- 
lated on  the  sound.  Was  it  an  ordinary  clearing  of  the  throat, 
as  Catherine  maintained,  or  was  Caroline  right  in  detecting  a 
hollow  ring  and  arguing  a  weakness  of  the  chest?  Once  he 
whistled  a  few  slow  notes ;  they  recognised  a  fragment  of  a 
revival  hymn,  and  drew  &vourable  deductions.  If  it  had  been 
a  low  pothouse  song !  At  last  they  heard  once  more  the  tap- 
tap  of  the  pipe-bowl,  followed  immediately  by  the  scraping  of 
chair-legs  on  bare  boards. 

'  Just  like  I  said,'  exclaimed  Catherine.  '  He's  going  to  bed 
now.  La  me !  'tis  nine  o'clock !  How  quick  the  time  have  gone 
to  be  sure ! ' 

'I'm  glad  we  took  him  in,  good  man,'  said  Caroline.  'It 
make  a  bit  o'  oomp'ny ,  don't  'a  ? ' 

Sleep  was  long  in  coming  to  them  after  the  unwonted  social 
excitements  of  the  evening ;  they  awoke  later  than  usual  next 
morning,  and  were  only  down  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Sampson  go 
past  on  his  way  to  work.     They  hurried  to  the  gate. 

'  He  don't  stoopy  so  much  as  I  thought,'  said  Caroline.  '  A 
clever  man  for  his  age,  I  seem.  Idn'  his  left-hand  coat-pocket 
plummed  out  like  ? ' 

'So  'tis.  Cot  his  dinn^  inside,  I  reckcm.  Wonder  what 
'a  is.' 

'  Cath'rine !     How's  going  to  manage^  for  his  meals  ? ' 

'Dunnaw.  Cook  'em  himself,  s'pose,  same  as  we.  And  a 
wisht  poor  job  'a'U  make  of  it,  I  seem.' 

*  Poor  chap !     We — we  couldn'  offer  to  cooky  for  'm,  s'pose  ? ' 
'  Wouldn'  be  fitty — ^not  till  we  do  know  him  better.     Pretty 

and  fiillish  we'd  look  if  'a  was  to  say,  "  No,  thank'e." ' 

'  P'raps  he'll  ask  us  to,'  said  Caroline,  as  they  turned  to  go  in. 
'  Aw,  Cath'rine !     If  'a  haven'  gone  and  left  the  door  all  abroad ! ' 

*  So  'a  have,  the  careless  chap !     I've  a  mind * 

She  turned  about,  looked  warily  up  and  down  the  road,  and 
then  marched  resolutely  out  of  the  one  gate  and  in  at  the  other. 
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'  What  be  doing,  sister  ?    Catherine,  what  be  about  ? ' 

Catherine's  £etce  was  set.  '  I'm  going  to  geek  in/  she  said, 
and  wmit  straight  up  to  the  door.  A  fearfol  fascination  drew 
Caroline  after  her,  and  together  they  peeped  into  the  room. 

'There's  his  mug  and  tay-pot  on  the  table,'  whispered 
Catherine.     *•  I  don't  see  no  plate.' 

'  Nor  no  kettle,'  murmured  CSaroline.  '  I'd  a  jalous  thought 
'a  hadn'  got  no  kettle.  Look,  he've  a-biled  the  water  for  his  tay 
in  that  dinky  saucepan ! ' 

'  I'm  going  inside,'  Catherine  announced,  and  stepped  boldly 
forward.     Caroline  cast  a  nervous  glance  behind  her  and  followed. 

'  Here's  a  firying-pan  ;  all  cagged  with  gross,  too ;  haven'  ben 
olaned,  not  since  'twas  bought,  by  the  looks  of  it.  He've  had 
bacon  for  his  brukfas'.' 

'  Here's  the  piece  in  the  cupboard — half  a  pound  of  streaky ; 
and  nothing  else  but  the  heel  of  a  loaf.' 

'  I  claned  u^  the  floor  yes'day,  and  now  look  to  en !  Such 
a  muck  you  never  behold.' 

^  Catii'rine !  We  can't  leave  en  go  on  this-a-way  !  It  go  to 
my  heart  to  see  en  so.' 

*  No  more  we  won't.  We'll  come  in  after  brukfas'  and  do  up 
the  place.' 

*  But  he'll  know.     He  might  be  vexed.' 

'  Don't  care,'  said  Catherine,  recklessly.     *•  If  he's  vexed  he 
can  takelumself  off.    This  room  have  got  to  be  clane  and  fitty 
agin  Sunday,  and  clane  and  fitty  we'm  going  to  make  it.' 
...  ..... 

One  thing  led  to  another.  On  his  return  Mr.  Sampson 
found  the  house  swept  and  garnished.  The  grate  was  polished, 
the  fire  laid  ;  a  strip  of  old  carpet  was  spread  before  the  hearth, 
another  strip  guarded  the  entry.  A  bit  of  muslin  had  been 
nailed  across  the  window,  and  on  the  window-shelf  stood  two 
geranium  plants,  gay  with  scarlet  blossom.  The  table  was  set 
for  a  meal,  with  knife  and  fork  and  mug  and  plate,  and  on  the 
plate  was  an  inviting  brown  pasty.  He  went  upstairs,  and  found 
his  bed  neatly  made,  and  a  bright-coloured  text  pinned  on  the 
wall  where  it  would  meet  his  waking  eyes.  Mr.  Sampson 
pondered  on  these  things  while  he  ate  the  pasty  to  the  last 
crumb.  Presently  he  went  out  and  knocked  at  his  neighbours' 
door.  Catherine  opened  it;  the  other  conspirator  trembled  in 
the  background. 

'  Thank'e,  marm,'  said  Mr«  Sampson  shortly. 
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*  You'm  welcome,  Mr.  Sampecm.  Anything  we  can  do  tomabe 
'e  oomfor'ble ' 

Mr.  Sampaon  shifted  his  feet,  apat  respectfully  behind  his 
hand,  and  saki  nothing.    Catherine  gained  courage. 

'  Won't  'e  step  inside  ?  *  she,  asked,  and  inunediately  bobbed 
backwards,  uttering  an  odd  little  squeak,  as  her  skirt  was  togged 
from  behind  by  the  alarmed  Caroline.  Mr.  Sampson  stared  al^ 
her  in  mild  astonishment. 

'  No,  thank'e — do  very  well  here,'  he  said,  according  to 
formula.     '  Pasty  was  capital,'  he  added,  aft^  a  pause. 

'  Sister  made  it.    She's  gen'rally  reckoned  a  good  hand.' 

'Thank'e,  marm,'  said  Mr.  Sampson,  raising  his  voice  aod 
addressing  the  obscure  interior  over  Catherine's  shoulder.  The 
vague  figure  within  responded  with  a  flutter  and  an  inarticulate 
twitter.     '  If  you'll  leave  me  know  what's  to  pay ' 


'  We  won't  say  nothing  Iwut  that,  Mr.  Sampson.    But  I 
going  to  say,  sister  and  me  have  be^i  talking  things  over,  and 
I  was  going  to  ask  'e ' 

With  many  hesitations  Catherine  expounded  a  plan  of  mutual 
accommodation  by  which  she  and  Caroline  were  to  cook  his  food 
and  keep  his  rooms  tidy  in  return  for  his  aid  about  the  heavier 
outdoor  work — digging  the  garden,  gathering  fuel  from  the  moor, 
and  the  like.  A  special  clause  stipulated  for  the  wringing  of  the 
chickens'  necks.  Mr.  Sampson  agreed  readily  and  grew  spas- 
modically confidential.  Lived  with  a  widowed  sister  till  last  year. 
Sister  married  again ;  gone  to  live  in  the  shires.  Dcung  for  himself 
ever  since,  and  making  a  terrible  poor  job  of  it.  Knew  no  more 
about  cooking  than  a  cow  did  about  handling  a  musket.  Could 
make  shift  to  (ly  a  rasher,  and  that  was  about  all.  Heckoned  he'd 
do  very  well  now,  and  was  properly  grateful  to  the  ladies  f<»r  their 
proposal. 

'  Aw,  you'm  kindly  welcome,  Mr.  Sampson  ! '  It  was  Caroline 
who  spoke,  dose  to  her  sister's  elbow. 

'  Thank  'e,  marm,'  he  replied,  and  Caroline  shrank  back  into 
the  shadows. 
^^       ........ 

The  arrangement  worked  capitally.  Eveiy  evening  <m  return- 
ing from  work  Mr.  Sampson  found  his  house  in  ordar,  his  table 
laid,  and  something  savoury  warming  at  the  fire — a  broth  of  leeks 
and  turnips,  maybe,  or  maybe  a  potato  pie.  The  pasty  for  to- 
morrow's '  crowst '  WAS  ready  in  the  cupboard.  Having  sujqped 
and  digested,  he  would  go  forth  and  work  in  the  garden  till  dusk. 
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t(ibs'  when  he  would  come  round  to  the  door  for  a  few  good-night  words 
with  the  ladies.  Bit  by  bit  Caroline's  maidenly  tremors  subsided. 
Ik^  She  gathered  confidence  before  this  mild,  slow-spoken  man,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  he  came  to  pay  his  rent, 
\^  ^  and  was  invited  once  more  by  Catherine  to  step  inside,  and  was 
'^^  politely  demurring,  it  was  the  younger  sister's  soft  'Do  'e  now, 
jQg     Mr.  Sampson,'  that  decided  him  to  enter. 

When  he  had  gone  they  agreed  that  his  compudy  manners 

^      were  unexceptionable.    Thrice  he  had  to  be  pressed  to  light  his 

pipe  before  he  would  consult,  and  then — what  touched  them  most 

^       — every  few  minutes  he  bestirred  his  sti£f  joints,  went  to  the  door, 

^j     and  put  his  head  outside  like  a  real  gentleman,  instead  of  making 

I     a  spittoon  of  their  spotless  fireplace.     They  felt  safe  in  loepeating 

^      the  invitation.     Soon  no  invitation  was  needed.     He  dropped  in 

as  a  matter  of  course  every  evening  at  the  accustomed  hour,  sat 

{(      for  the  accustomed  p^od  in  his  accustomed  chair,  and  bore  his 

^      part  in  the  accustomed  talk.     It  was  a  wonder  to  Caroline  that 

she  had  ever  been  afiraid  of  him,  now  that  he  had  come  to  be  as 

^       much  a  part  of  the  natural  scheme  of  things  as  the  grand&ther 

clock  that  ticked  in  the  corner  by  the  staircase ;  and,  indeed,  with 

his  round  moon  face,  his  slow  and  weighty  speech,  and  his  un- 

deviating  regularity  of  habits,  he  bore  no  small  resemblance  to 

that  venerable  timepiece. 

The  four  made  a  comfortable  and  well-balanced  partie  carrSe. 
Catherine  led  the  talk  ;  Mr.  Sampson  seconded  her  bravely ; 
Caroline  was  the  best  of  listeners ;  while  Grandfather  filled  the 
gaps,  when  gaps  occurred,  with  his  well-conned  discourse,  soothing 
to  hear  with  a  clear  conscience  at  the  close  of  a  well-spent  day. 
There  was  no  more  harmonious  and  happy  a  fireside  company  in 
all  the  country. 

Then  came  the  catastrophe. 

One  evening — it  was  a  Thursday,  about  three  months  after 
Mr.  Sampson's  arrival — he  knocked  at  the  door  as  usual.  It 
remained  shut.  He  tried  the  latch;  it  would  not  open.  He 
called  out,  and  Catherine  made  answer  : 

'  Grrieved  to  say  it,  Mr.  Sampson,  but  you  can't  come  in.' 
•  How  ?    What's  up  with  'e  ? ' 

'  I  can't  tell  'e,  but  you  mustn'  come  in.  Will  'e  plaise  to  go 
away,  Mr.  Sampson  ? ' 

He  thought  it  over  slowly. 

'  No,  I  reckon,'  he  said  at  last.  '  Not  till  I  do  know  what's  the 
matter.' 
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*  Aw  dear ! '  There  were  tears  in  her  voice.     *  I  beg  of  'e,  go  ! ' 

*  Not  till  I  hear  what's  up,'  he  repeated. 

A  murmur  of  agitated  talk  came  to  his  ears. 

*  If  you'll  open  door,'  he  said,  '  you  can  tell  me  comfor'ble. 
I  won't  come  in  if  you  don't  wish,  but  I'm  bound  to  know  what's 
up.' 

More  whispering.  Then  a  bolt  was  withdrawn  and  the  door 
opened  an  inch  or  two. 

'  C!ome,'  he  said,  and  pushed  gently.    The  door  resisted. 

'  I  can't  look  'e  in  the  face.  If  I  must  tell  'e,  I  must ;  but  I 
die  of  shame  if  I  look  'e  in  the  face.' 

'So  bad  as  that?' 

*  Worse  'n  anything  you  could  think  for.  Aw  dear !  How  be 
Itotell'e?' 

The  door  threatened  to  close  again.  Mr.  Sampson  said  nothing, 
but  quietly  set  his  foot  in  the  gap  between  door  and  door-post. 
It  was  a  substantial  foot,  substantially  shod  ;  the  mere  toe  of  it, 
which  alone  was  visible  within,  was  eloquent  of  masculine  deter- 
mination.    Catherine  made  a  desperate  plunge. 

*  Mr.  Sampson,  they'm  a-talking  about  us.' 

*  How  U8  ?  ' 

*  You  and  we.  'Tis  all  over  the  country — scandlous  talk. 
That  I  should  live  to  see  the  day ! ' 

*  If  you'll  kindly  give  the  p'tidars,  marm,'  he  said  patiently, 
after  a  pause. 

*  We  never  thought  no  harm,'  she  sobbed.  *  'Twas  only  neigh- 
bourly to  offer  to  do  for  'e,  and  you  all  alone  and  so  helpless.  I'm 
sure  the  notion  never  come  into  our  heads.  'Tis  a  sin  and  a 
shame  to  say  such  things.' 

*  Say  what  things  ? ' 

*  Say — ^we — ^we'm  a-trjring  to  catch  'e ! ' 

*  The  terrible  word  was  out.  The  pair  within  awaited  the  result 
with  trembling  expectation.  It  came — first  a  long  low  whistle ; 
then — could  they  believe  their  ears  ? — an  unmistakable  chuckle. 
Catherine  shrank  back  as  irom  the  hiss  of  an  adder.  The  door 
swung  open,  and  Mr.  Sampson  confronted  them,  his  eyes  a-twinkle 
with  sober  enjoyment. 

'  That's  a  stale  old  yam,'  he  said.  '  Heard  en  weeks  ago.  Only 
'twas  told  me  t'other  way  about.  Don't  mind  telling  'e  I  mightn' 
have  thought  of  it  else.'. 

*  Thought  of  what,  Mr.  Sampson  ? ' 

*  Why,  courting  of  'e,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  gentleman,  placidly. 
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The  ladies  gasped  in  unison. 

*  You  don't  mane  to  say  you — ^you'm '  stammered  Catherine 

at  last. 

*  Ess  I  be,  though.  This  fortnit,  come  Sunday.  If  you'll 
kindly  take  it  so,  and  no  offence.' 

'  But — but  we  never  noticed  nothing.' 

*  No,  s'pose.  'Tis  like  the  cooking,  you  see — Fm  a  terrible 
poor  hand  at  it.    Now  'tis  out.     Ben't  vexed  I  hope  ? ' 

*  Aw,  no !    But ' 

*  There ! '  he  hurried  on.  *  Think  it  over,  will  'e  ?  There's 
the  saving  to  consider  of,  you  see — money  and  trouble  both.  And 
I've  put  by  a  pound  or  two.  Not  so  young  as  I  was,  but  we  ben't 
none  of  us  that.  And  not  so  dreadful  old,  nuther.  Wouldn' 
think  of  parting  'e ;  reckon  we  could  be  pretty  and  comfor'ble 
together,  the  three  of  us,  though  I  can't  marry  but  one  of  'e, 
'course.  So  talk  it  over,  will  'e  ?  I'll  be  round  agin  to-morrow 
evening.     Good-night.' 

He  had  reached  the  gate  before  Catherine  found  voice  to 
recall  him. 

*•  Mr.  Sampson  !     Plaise,  Mr.  Sampson  ! ' 

*Well,  marm?' 

'Ascuse  my  asking,  but — would  'e  mind  telling — telling 
whicky  one  you  were  thinking  of — of  courting  ? ' 

Mr.  Sampson  showed  signs  of  embarrassment. 

'  Now  you'll  be  laughing  upon  me,'  he  said.  *  Whichy  one  ? 
Well,  I  don't  know  whichy  one,  and  that's  the  truth.  But  'a 
don't  make  no  odds,'  he  added  cheerfully.  'Settle  it  between 
yourselfs ;  I  ben't  noways  p'ticler.' 

'  La,  Mr.  Sampson !  Who  ever  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing  ? ' 
cried  Catherine,  giggling  in  spite  of  herself. 

'  That's  right,'  he  chuckled.  '  Laugh  so  much  as  you've  a 
mind  to.    Sister  laughing  too  ? ' 

Caroline's  nervous  titter  passed  muster. 

'  Now  we'm  comfor'ble,'  he  said.  *  Beckon  I  can  step  inside 
now,  and  no  scandal.' 

In  he  walked,  none  hindering,  took  his  accustomed  chair, 
spread  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  beamed  on  the  sisters. 

*  Ess,'  he  continued,  *  I'm  like  the  cat  in  the  bonfire — don't 
know  which  course  to  steer.  Never  was  such  a  case,  s'pose.  I've 
turned  it  over  this  way,  and  I've  rolled  it  over  that  way,  and  I 
can't  come  to  no  conclusion.  Always  seeing  you  together,  you 
see,  I  can't  part  'e  nohow,  no  more  than  milk  from  water.     But 
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it  don't  matter,  as  I  said.     If  only  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  settle  it 
between  yoarselfs ' 

*  We  couldn'  do  that/  said  Catherine  emphatically. 

*  Couldn'  'e,  now  ? '  He  turned  inquiringly  to  Caroline. 
Caroline  shook  her  head. 

*  'Twouldn'  be  fitty/  she  murmured. 

'  Well,  you  do  know  best/  said  Mr.  Sampson,  a  little  dashed, 
and  pondered,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  while  the  sisters  shot 
sidelong  glances  at  him  and  avoided  each  other's  looks.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  caught  Caroline's  eye. 

'  Cath'rine's  the  best  to  manage  things/  said  Caroline  in  a 
huriy. 

He  looked  hopefully  at  Catherine. 

'  Car'line's  the  best  cook  by  far,'  she  hastened  to  say. 

Mr.  Sampson  thumped  his  knee. 

'  That's  where  'tis ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  The  pair  of  'e  rolled  up 
together  'd  make  a  complete  masterpiece ;  a  man  couldn'  look  for 
a  better  wife  than  the  two  of  'e  'd  make.  That's  where  'tis,  nor 
I  don't  see  no  way  out  of  it — ^not  in  a  Christian  country.  Ah ! ' 
he  added,  meditatively.  '  These  heathen  Turks— *they  know  a 
thing  or  two  after  all,  don't  they  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Sampson,  I  wonder  at  'e ! '  cried  Catherine,  shocked  at 
this  libertine  sentiment.  ^ 

*  'Tidn'  to  be  thought  of,  I  know  that/  he  apologised.  *  But 
I  can't  think  upon  no  other  way.  Without ' — he  brightened — 
*  without  we  should  spin  up  a  ha'penny  and  bide  by  the  &1I 
of  en.' 

*  Never  in  this  house ! '  exclaimed  Catherine,  more  shocked 
than  ever. 

*  Don't  see  how  we  shouldn','  he  maintained  stoutly.  *  'Tis 
just  the  same  as  casting  lots,  and  that's  a  good  Scripture  observ- 
ance. The  reg'lar  way  with  these  old  patriarchs,  so  Fm  given 
to  understand ;  only  twas  shekels  with  them,  I  reckon.  But, 
shekels  or  ha'pennies,  'tis  all  one.' 

'  If  you'm  sure  'tis  Scriptural/  said  Catherine,  impressed  and 
half-convinced. 

'  Sound  Bible  doctrine,  my  word  for  'n.  An't  that  so,  marm  ? ' 
he  added,  appealing  to  Carolhie. 

*  I  mind  a  text  in  Proverbs/  said  Caroline,  shyly,  *  which  say, 
"  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease." ' 

*  See ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Sampson.  *  That's  of  it !  "  The  lot 
causeth  contentioiis  to  cease."     'Tis  aimed  straight  at  our  case. 
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Out  o'  Proverbs,  too.  Old  Solomon's  the  chap  for  we.  See  how 
'a  settled  that  argyment  'bout  the  baby !  And  there  were  two 
ladies  in  ihaJt.    Well,  then  ? ' 

Catherine  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  but  offered  no  further 
objection.  Mr.  Sampson  produced  a  handful  of  coins,  chose  one 
with  fitting  deliberation,  and  held  it  up. 

*  Now,'  he  announced,  *  if  'a  should  turn  up  the  old  Queen, 
then  'tis  Cath'rine.  If  'tis  the  young  person  with  the  prong,  then 
Car'line's  the  one.     And  up  she  goes.' 

It  was  not  the  spin  of  an  expert,  and  he  failed  to  catch  the 
flying  coin.  It  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  dark  comer.  Mr.  Sampson 
went  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  while  the  sisters  held  their 
breaths. 

*  Well,  Fm  darned  ! ' 

The  ladies  jumped  as  they  sat.  Mr.  Sampson  rose  slowly  to 
his  feet,  holding  the  halfpenny  at  arm's  length  and  smiling 
foolishly  upon  it. 

'  If  it  had  been  a  lime-ash  floor,  now/  he  said. 

*  What's  wrong  ? '  Catherine  found  voice  to  ask. 

*  Fell  in  a  crack  o'  the  planching,  my  dear.  Foimd  en 
sticking  there  edge  up,  and  no  head  to  en,  nor  yet  no  tail.  Old 
Solomon  himself  couldn'  make  nothing  by  en.  But  how  come  you 
to  have  a  timbem  floor  to  your  kitchen  when  mine's  lime-ash  ? ' 

^  Twas  father's  doing  when  the  house  was  built,'  said  Caroline. 
'  He  always  liked  to  take  off  his  boots  of  a'  evening,  and  lime-ash 
is  that  cold-natured  'tis  apt  to  give  'e  chilblains  through  your 
stockings.' 

*  Well,  to  see  how  things  do  turn  out/  meditated  Mr.  Sampson. 
'  'Twas  ordained  I  seem,'  said  Caroline  solemnly. 

*  A  token,  sure  'nough/  agreed  Catherine.  *  And  fether's  eyes 
upon  us  this  very  minute  I  shouldn'  wonder.  Mr.  Sampson,  I 
doubt  'tis  all  foolishness,  and  we'd  best  say  no  more  about  it.' 

'Don't  see  that,'  said  he.  'If  your  father  didn'  choose  to 
wear  slippers,  that  an't  no  lawful  reason  why  I  shouldn'  get 
married  if  I  want  to.     Must  try  some  other  way,  that's  all.' 

Again  he  pondered,  till  Caroline  broke  the  silence  with  a 
timid  suggestion. 

'  If/  she  hesitated,  colouring,  '  if  we  should  wait  a  bit, 
Mr.  Sampson  keeping  away  from  us  meanwhile,  p'raps  his  heart 
'ad  speak.' 

'  So  'a  might,'  said  the  gentleman  dubiously,  '  and  then  agin 
'a  mightn'.     A  mazy  old  organ,  b'lieve.' 
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'  Absence  make  the  heart  grow  fonder,  so  they  say/  remarked 
Catherine. 

'That's  very  well,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  what  it  do/  he 
replied.  '  Bat  how  if  'a  should  make  en  grow  fonder  of  both 
of  'e  ?  Where  'd  us  be  then  ?  But  we'll  try  if  you  do  wish, 
though  I  doubt  'tidn'  much  use.' 

Taking  his  leave,  he  paused  at  the  door. 

'  All  the  same,'  he  said,  '  I  can't  help  wishing  I'd  been  bom 
a  heathen  Turk.' 

..*•  .*•  • 

Left  alone,  the  sisters  had  plenty  of  food  for  thought.  They 
sat  without  speaking,  and  the  longer  they  sat  the  harder  it 
became  to  break  silence.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  a  veil 
of  reserve  was  drawn  between  them,  and  every  moment  it  thick- 
ened and  darkened.  At  last,  with  a  few  constrained  words  for 
decency's  sake,  they  lit  their  candles  and  went  to  bed.  Next 
morning  two  heavy-eyed  women  confronted  each  other  with  mis- 
trustful looks  over  the  breakfeist-table.  The  day  dragged  through 
on  a  minimum  of  conversation,  in  which  no  word  of  their  neigh- 
bour found  a  place.  Through  the  morning  of  the  next  they  held 
no  communication  at  all,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  suppressed 
thunder.  In  the  afternoon  Caroline  set  about  her  preparations 
for  the  usual  Saturday  baking.  The  materials  were  on  the 
table,  all  ready  to  begin,  when  Catherine  came  in  from  the 
garden.  Her  searching  glance  on  the  table  hardened  into  a  fixed 
glare. 

*  I  thought  as  much,'  she  said  in  a  tense  whisper.  *  You've 
been  taking  those  Wyandotte  eggs  ! ' 

Caroline  turned  pale. 

'  S'posing  I  have,'  she  made  answer  at  last. 

Catherine  raised  her  voice. 

*  You  knowed  very  well  I  was  going  to  set  Toppy  on  those 
eggs  to-day.' 

Caroline  trembled  and  clutched  the  edge  of  the  table. 

*  S'posing  I  did,'  she  whispered. 

*  Then  how  come  you  to  take  those  eggs  ? ' 

*  I — I  shall  take  what  eggs  I've  a  mind  to — so  there ! ' 

*  A  mean  trick — so  'tis,  to  take  my  eggs,  what  Fve  been 
saving  up  for  Toppy,  and  she  as  cluck  as  cluck  can  be,  as  you 
very  well  know,  and  in  her  box  this  very  minute,  wearing  her 
heart  out  over  the  chaney  nest-egg,  poor  fond  little  worm !  Of 
all  the  mean  tricks,  to  take  my  eggs ' 
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*  Aw,  you  and  your  bistly  old  eggs ! ' 

Even  for  a  maiden  attempt  at  scornful  sarcasm  it  was  a 
wretchedly  poor  one,  and  its  effect  was  further  discounted  when 
the  perpetrator  instantly  burst  into  a  flood  of  penitential  tears. 
The  next  moment  they  were  in  each  other's  arms. 

'  To  think  of  it/  exclaimed  Catherine  as  their  sobs  subsided. 

*  All  these  years  with  never  a  cross  word,  and  now Aw,  drat 

the  man ! ' 

'Sister!' 

*  Drat  the  man  ! '  she  repeated,  revelling  in  her  own  profanity. 

*  Wish  we'd  never  set  eyes  *pon  him.     Sarve  him  right  if  we  sent 
him  'bout  his  business.' 

*  Sister !  When  we'm  both  as  good  as  promised  to  'n ! 
Beside,  'a  wouldn'  go.  He's  terrible  obstinate  for  all  his  quiet 
ways.' 

*  A  week's  notice  '11  settle  en,'  said  Catherine  viciously, 

*  Cath'rine,  we  couldn' !  G-ood  man — to  be  slighted  by  two 
in  one  day  and  turned  out  of  house  and  home  overplush — we 
couldn' ! ' 

'  It  do  seem  hard,'  admitted  Catherine.  *•  But  we  can't  go  oh 
this  way,  that's  plain.' 

*  P'raps  he've  made  his  ch'ice  by  now.' 

'  If  'a  have  'a  can't  choose  but  one  of  us.  And  then,  where'll 
the  other  be  ? — tell  me  that.' 

'  Sister,'  said  Caroline,  and  paused  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

*  Sister,  dear,  I — I  ben't  in  no  p'ticlar  vi'lence  to  get  married.' 

'  Caroline  Stevens,'  returned  Catherine,  '  there's  the  Bible 
'pon  the  shelf.  Lay  your  hand  to  'n  and  say  those  words  agin, 
if  you  can.' 

Caroline  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.     '  I  can't,'  she  fdtered. 

*  Nor  I  nuther.  And  here  we  be,  the  two  of  us,  geeking  round 
the  comer  after  one  man.  At  our  age,  too ! — 'tis  shameful !  I'm 
black-red  all  over  at  the  thought  of  it.  Two  silly  old  women — 
thafs  what  we  be.' 

*  Aw,  doTfCi^  sister ! '  shuddered  Caroline. 

*Two  silly  old  women,'  repeated  the  merciless  self-abaser. 
'  But  it  sha'n't  be  so.  Thanks  be  I  got  some  sense  left  in  my 
brain,  though  my  heart's  a  caudle  of  foolishness.  It  sha'n't  be  so. 
The  longer  he  stay  the  worse  'twill  be,  and  go  he  shall.  How 
couldn'  'a  make  up  his  mind  'fore  speak  ?  'Twouldn'  have 
happened  so  then.' 

'  'Twas  fo'ced  upon  him  to  speak.' 
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'  So  'a  was.  I  mustn'  be  hard  upon  him.  Tis  Doom,  I 
reckon;  and  better-fit  Doom  should  tend  to  his  battles  and 
murders  and  sudden  deaths,  'stead  o'  coming  and  plaguing  quiet, 
dacent  folk.  Well,  and  Doom  sha'n't  have  it  all  his  own  way, 
nuther.  There  sha'n't  be  no  jalous  wife  nor  no  sinful-thoughted 
sister-in-law,  not  in  this  locality.' 

'  Sister !     Such  dreadful  talk ! ' 

'  'Tis  my  duty  to  spake  plain.  There's  bound  to  be  suffering 
come  out  of  it,  but  anyways  we  can  choose  to  suffer  respectable. 
Go  he  shall!' 

The  garden-gate  clicked. 

*  Cath'rine,  here  'a  do  come !  And,  aw,  if  I  do  live,  he've 
got  his  best  clo'es  up ! ' 

'  Then  'a  have  made  up  his  mind  after  all,  and  he've  come  to 
tell  us  so.  But  'tis  too  late  now,  and  'a  sha'n't  name  no  names, 
not  if  I  can  help  it.  'Twill  be  harder  still  if  we  do  know.  Now, 
Gar'line,  you'm  too  soft  for  this  job.  You  leave  en  to  me,  and 
don't  say  a  word,  imd,  whatever  you  do,  don't  start  snooling— dost 
hear  ?    We  got  to  be  hard,  or  we'll  never  get  rids  of  him.' 

The  door  was  tapped  and  opened,  and  Mr.  Sampson  appeared. 
His  hard-pressed  holiday  suit  encased  him  in  rigid  folds,  like  the 
stone  garments  of  a  statue;  his  face  was  one  consistent  solid 
smile ;  a  substantial  cabbage  rose  adorned  the  lapel  of  his  coat ; 
and  his  hands — oh,  wonder ! — were  mailed  in  enormous  black-kid 
gloves.  Altogether  he  made  a  noble,  if  stiffish  figure,  worthy  of 
any  woman's  affection.  Catherine  felt  her  resolution  tottering. 
She  advanced  one  desperate  step  and  shot  her  bolt. 

*  Mr.  Sampson,  you'll  kindly  take  your  week's  notice  from 
to-day.' 

The  wide  expanse  of  smile  slowly  crumbled,  and  as  slowly 
heaped  itself  up  into  a  round  0  of  ineffable  astonishment. 
Caroline  began  to  whimper.  Catherine  caught  her  arm  and 
stealthily  shook  her,  as  Mr.  Sampson's  eyes  roved  to  the  ceiling, 
to  the  walls,  and  to  the  floor,  as  if  in  search  of  symptoms  of 
universal  disintegration. 

'  I'm  a  dazy  old  buffle-head,  I  know,'  he  began  at  last ;  '  and 
I  don't  azackly  seem  to  get  to  the  rights  o'  this.' 

*  There  an't  no  rights  to  en ! '  cried  Catherine  wildly.  *  {WUl 
'e  stop  snooling,  sister  T)  'Tis  all  as  wrong  as  can  be,  and  time 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Nor  you  mustn'  ask  why,  for  we  can  never 
tell  'e.  We'm  grieved  to  put  'e  out  in  any  way,  and  we'm  grieved 
to  part  with  'e,  but  go  you  must,  and  no  questions  asked.' 
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Mr.  Sampson's  scattered  wits  obeyed  his  summons.  *■  If  I  ben't 
mistook,'  he  said,  not  without  dignity,  *  there  was  words  passed 
between  us  consaming  matrimony.' 

*  Foolish  words,'  interjected  Catherine.  *  Foolisher  words  were 
never  spoke.     They've  got  to  be  took  back.' 

'  If  I  ben't  mistook,'  he  continued  stolidly,  '  I  was  told  to  go 
away  and  make  up  my  mind — or  my  heart,  as  you  may  say — if  so 
be  I  could.' 

*  'Tis  too  late.  We'll  be  thankful  if  you  won't  say  no  more 
about  it.' 

*  If  I  ben't  mistook,'  he  went  on,  with  a  corroborative  glance 
at  his  festal  attire,  '  I  come  here  just  now  to  say  I'd  come  to  a 
conformable  conclusion  at  last.  I  come  here  to  say — ^with  doo 
respect  to  the  other  lady,  who's  good  enough  for  anybody — I  come 
to  say  I'd  pitched  my  ch'ice  on  the  lady  I  should  wish  to  commit 
matrimony  with.     And  the  name  of  that  lady ' 

*  Don't  say  the  word ! '  cried  Catherine.  *  'Tis  hard  enough 
already;  don't  'e  go  to  make  it  harder.  Whichever  'tis,  her 
answer  have  got  to  be  "  No."     An't  that  so,  Car'line  ? ' 

Caroline  speechlessly  assented. 

*  With  best  thanks  all  the  same,'  continued  Catherine  in  softer 
tones,  '  and  hoping  you  won't  think  too  hardly  of  us ;  and  never 
shall  we  think  other  than  kindly  o'  you,  and  proud  we'd  ha'  been, 
ayther  one  of  us,  if  it  hadn'  been  ordained  otherwise,  as  you'll 
mind  I  said  to  once  when  the  ha'penny  stood  on  edge,  and — ^aw, 
ViiU  'e  go,  and  not  stand  glazing  there  like  a  stuck  pig  ? ' 

Mr.  Sampson  stiffened  his  back.  *  Very  well,  marm,'  he 
replied,  and  began  peeling  off  a  glove.  *  I  ben't  one  to  fo'ce 
myself  on  nobody.'  He  attacked  the  other  glove.  *  Nor  I  ben't 
going  to  state  no  grievance,  nor  ask  no  questions,  nor  mention  no 
names.'    He  rolled  the  gloves  into  a  forlorn  and  crumpled  ball. 

*  You'll  spile  'em,'  said  Catherine,  sniffing  audibly.  *  Give 
'em  here.' 

She  took  them,  smoothed  them  out,  laid  them  together, 
turned  one  neatly  inside  out  over  the  other,  and  returned  them. 

*  Thank  'e,'  said  he.  *  Bought  'em  for  a  funeral  I  didn'  go  to 
— ^never  put  'em  on  till  to-day.  Queer  how  things  do  turn  out. 
Well,  if  I  got  to  go,  then  the  sooner  the  better.'  He  took  the 
flower  from  his  buttonhole  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  '  (Meant  for 
the  lady  of  my  ch'ice — not  to  mention  no  names.)  So  I  reckon 
I'll  go  to  once.'  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  '  I  can  get  a  bed 
over  to  Churchtown — very  good  beds  at  the  inn,  so  I'm  told — and 
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They  held  each  other's  eyes,  and  gentle  Caroline's  look  was  as 
hard  as  her  sister's.  But  the  crisis  passed  as  quickly  as  it  had 
come — with  Caroline  in  a  fresh  flood,  with  Catherine  in  a  resolute 
stamp  of  the  foot. 

'  It  sha'n't  be  so ! '  she  declared ;  and  going  to  the  fire  she 
opened  the  top  of  the  grate  and  dropped  the  flower  within.  It 
shrivelled  and  vanished. 

'  And  there's  an  end  to  en/  she  said.  '  Dust  and  ashes.  And 
now,  sister,  snooling  won't  help  us,  but  work  will,  or  so  they  say 
else.     Time  to  pitch  our  baking ;  come,  bustle ! ' 

Charles  Lee. 


I 


I'll  send  along  for  my  things  later  on.^  He  counted  some  silver       I 
out  on  the  table.     '  Two  shilling — rent  for  this  week  and  next'  \ 

*Mr.  Sampson '  Catherine  protested  through  her  tears. 

He  raised  an  implacable  hand. 

'  If  you  plaise,  marm,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  i 
not  wishing  to  be  beholden  to  nobody.  And  that's  about  all,  . 
b'lieve.     Good-bye.*  ' 

'  You'll  shake  hands  'fore  go,'  pled  Catherine.  j 

*  No,  I  don't  think,'  said  the  unforgiving  old  man.     *  lis  the 
Christian  thing  to  do,  I  know ;  but  there  an't  no  mistake  about  it        ] 
— I  ought  to  have  been  born  a  heathen  Turk.* 

Without  another  word  he  turned  and  went.  His  bowed  figure 
passed  the  window  and  disappeared. 

*  He'll  scorn  us  all  his  life,*  wailed  Caroline. 

'  We've  done  what's  right,  so  don't  matter  what  he  think  of 
us,'  said  Catherine.     *  /  don't  care,  for  one.' 

The  rose  caught  her  eye.  She  took  it  up  and  lifted  it  to  her 
face. 

*  Give  it  me,'  said  Caroline,  dry-eyed,  of  a  sudden.  *  Fll  take 
care  of  it.' 

Catherine  whipped  it  behind  her  back. 

'Meant  for  the  lady  of  his  ch'ice,'  she  said.  'Maybe  you 
think ' 

*  I've  so  much  right  as  you  to  think ' 


* 
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IN  the  little  Norfolk  hamlet  of  Iistead  a  passing  stranger,  asking 
his  way  to  the  nearest  cobbler,  would  receive  as  answer : 

'  Why,  bor,  there's  old  Abiathar,  he's  a  mod'rate  gude  snob ; 
he'll  dew  th'  job  for  yer,  and  glad  on  it.  He  live  down  at  Kippen's 
cottage,  nigh  agin  Barton  Eun.  Tew  housen  there  be ;  his  be 
th'  little  lean-tew  at  th'  end  o'  Kippen's,  where  th'  roof  come  down 
sloshen-like.' 

The  direction  followed,  the  houses  are  easily  found,  and  although 
the  description  of  the  roof  coming  down  '  sloshen-Uke '  may  be 
somewhat  mystifying  till  the  cottage  is  seen,  yet,  when  one  notices 
the  hump-like  covering  of  the  whitewashed  building,  with  its  over- 
hanging eaves  and  thatch  descending  in  a  sweeping  line  from 
the  high-crowned,  two-storied  dwelling  to  within  six  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  protecting  Abiathar's  humble  ground-floor  habitation, 
one  realises  at  once  that  the  words  '  coming  down  sloshen-like ' 
well  describe  the  sweep  of  the  line  of  the  thatch. 

AU  his  life  had  Abiathar  lived  in  this  primitive  cottage ;  indeed, 
he  came  into  the  world  to  the  monotonous  sound  of  his  father's 
arms  cleaving  the  air,  and  the  '  scroop '  of  the  waxed  thread  running 
through  his  fingers  as  he  united  a  stout  sole  to  a  worn  upper. 

Being  the  child  of  his  parents'  old  age,  bom  when  the  brothers 
and  sisters  were  leaving  or  had  left  the  nest,  he  was  wisely  taught 
the  father's  trade,  and  as  soon  as  the  small  hands  could  wax  thread 
his  apprenticeship  began;  and  before  ever  the  Uttle  education 
considered  necessary  in  those  days  had  been  completed,  Abiathar 
was  able  to  fill  his  small  mouth  with  pegs,  with  never  a  fear  of 
swallowing  one. 

His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  and  before 
he  had  soled  and  heeled,  patched  and  sewn  himself  far  into  his 
'  'teens '  his  father  laid  down  his  much-hammered  and  indented 
last,  never  to  take  it  up  again,  and  Abiathar  reigned  in  his  stead. 
That  is  to  say,  he  moved  to  his  father's  bench,  and  sat  in  his  Uttle 
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strap-bottomed  chair,  and  appropriated  the  stock  of  leatiier  and 
the  thread  and  tools,  as  well  as  the  meagre  collection  of  fnmitme 
that  he  had  known  from  childhood.  Not  that  anyone  ever  dis- 
puted his  right  so  to  do.  The  brothers  and  sisters,  like  seeds 
blown  from  a  thistle,  had  gone  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  some 
were  dead,  and  others,  having  started  families  of  their  own,  had 
become  strangers  to  the  parent  stock,  and  Abiathar  alone  Tenokained 
as  the  one  seed  that  had  fallen  under  the  shade  of  the  old  stalk 
and  had  grown  up  beside  it.  The  rest  he  knew  not  of,  nor  tiiey 
of  him. 

Indeed,  of  the  world  or  of  his  own  village  Abiathar  knew  only 
what  he  saw  in  summer  from  the  open  door  and  through  the 
dingy,  diamond-paned  window  in  winter.  Customers  came  with 
boots  to  be  repaired,  and  fetched  them  away  when  those  repairs 
were  finished.  The  conversation  was  mainly  about  uppers  or 
soles,  sprinkled  with  curses  if  Abiathar  had  not  kept  his  prcmiise 
of  'getten'  'em  done  a  Toosday.'  As  the  cobbler's  mouth  was 
habitually  full  of  boot-pegs,  his  power  of  reply  was  limited,  and 
he  grew  up  a  man  of  few  words.  A  woman  in  the  village  baked 
and  brought  him  in  so  many  loaves  a  week,  and  very  occasionally, 
when  the  butcher's  cart  chanced  to  pass,  he  would  count  bis  coppers 
and  allow  himself  the  luxury  of  seven  penn'orth  of  pork.  His 
garden  grew  potatoes  enough  to  last  him  six  months  of  the  year, 
and  these  and  a  few  onions,  a  cabbage  for  pickling,  and  a  little 
sauce,  as  he  termed  all  green  stuff,  combined  with  the  products 
of  a  weekly  visit  to  the  village  shop,  sufficed  his  daily  wants. 

Although  Abiathar  neither  conversed  much  nor  courted  con- 
versation, he  could  not  keep  thoughts  from  trickling,  as  he  called  it, 
through  his  head.  At  times  a  longing  for  something  to  break  the 
monotony  of  his  life  took  possession  of  him ;  but,  as  in  the  days 
of  his  childhood,  when  he  had  attempted  to  put  down  the  thread 
he  was  waxing  and  join  the  village  boys  in  a  game  on  the  green,  his 
father  would  bring  him  back  to  work  with  the  slap  of  a  slipper  on 
the  head,  so  now,  when  he  followed  with  his  eyes  the  folk  passing 
his  garden  gate  on  enjoyment  bent,  or  bouncing  girls  waiting  for 
lovers  at  the  comers  of  the  road,  he  was  still,  figuratively,  slapped 
on  the  head — by  his  own  conscience — and  once  more  he  would 
bend  his  back  to  the  work. 

The  large  two-storied  cottage  against  which  Abiathar's  dwelling 
leant  had  been  unoccupied  in  his  early  days.  Some  said  it  was  in 
Chancery ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  one  day  a  stranger  said  he  had 
bought  it,  and  straightway  took  possession  of  it,  put  it  into  repair. 
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and  camfi  there  to  dwell.  The  man's  name  was  Edppen,  and  he 
was  a  higgler  by  trade.  He  soon  showed  himself  to  be  both  greedy 
and  unneighbourly;  he  informed  Abiathar  that  when  he  bought 
the  property  he  had  been  led  to  believe  the  cottage  was  in  the 
bargain,  and  was  not  convinoed  when  the  cobbler  pointed  out  to 
him  that  as  he,  and  his  &ther  before  him,  had  paid  the  rent  to 
a  man  ^  up  the  street,'  it  could  never  have  been  sold  with  the 
bigger  one. 

Eippen  let  pass  no  opportunity  of  annoying  his  neighbour, 
and  when  he  arrived  home  earlier  than  was  his  wont  from  a  suc- 
cessful day's  dealing  in  ducks  and  chickens,  he  would  lean  over 
tlw  fence  that  divided  the  gardens  and  say  to  his  wife  in  a  loud 
voice: 

'  Pity  as  we  can't  buy  th'  httle  old  lean-tew  and  tarn  it  inter 
a  cowhouse.' 

Eatarina,  his  wife,  was  of  a  more  peaceable  disposition,  and 
would  answer,  *  Lor,  bor,  don't  yer  cry  for  th'  mune ;  we  ha'  plenty 
o'  room  as  't  be.' 

If  asked  by  one  of  his  customers  if  he  ever  remonstrated  with 
his  neighbour  for  his  unfriendliness,  Abiathar  would  reply,  'Not 
me ;  I  be  a  man  as  takes  a  deal  o'  risen',  and  I  finds  it  b^  ter  say 
narthen,  but  put  him  down  for  th'  fule  he  be.  I  never  imitate 
ter  neighbour  along  o'  them  Edppens.' 

These  conditions  endured  for  several  years.  Eippen  improved 
his  business,  or  boasted  that  he  did  so,  while  Abiathar  continued 
in  his  humdrum  life,  earning  enough  for  his  wants,  and  no  more. 
But  the  cobbler  noticed  that  his  neighbour  was  growing  stouter  in 
body  as  well  as  in  purse.  '  By  th'  amount  o'  wittles  as  go  inter 
tiiat  house  he'll  bust  some  day,'  he  would  say  to  himself  over  his 
own  frugal  meals ;  and  his  surmises  fell  not  far  short  of  truth,  for 
one  night,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  Abiathar  was  aroused  by 
loud  knockings  at  the  door  and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Edppen  crying : 

^  Master  Abiathar,  dew  yer  come  and  ha'  a  look  at  my  old  man ; 
he  be  took  awful  bad,  he  be.  I  hain't  got  no  one  ter  send  for  th' 
doctor ;  will  yer  go  for  me  ? ' 

'  What  ails  him  ?  What  ha'  he  been  adewen'  on  ?  '  asked 
Abiathar,  appearing  at  his  door. 

*  Why,  for  supper  he  ate  th'  white  hearts  o'  four  socken'  great 
cabbages  along  o'  a  bit  of  breast  o'  pork,  and  he  ha'  been  took  in 
a  fit.' 

Eippen  was  dead  bef(»:e  doctor's  aid  could  reach  him.  The 
days  that  followed  were  busy  ones  to  Abiathar ;  the  widow  appealed 
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to  him  on  all  points,  and  trade  Buffered  in  consequence.  To  a 
customer,  who  complained  of  neglect  of  some  much-needed  repaiiB, 
the  cobbler  made  answer :  '  'T  ain't  altergether  my  fault — my 
time  ha'  been  wunnerful  took  up,  that  ha'.  Not  as  how  I  had 
thought  o'  f oUeren'  Edppen,  but  th'  widder  made  a  point  on  it^  so 
I  thought  I'd  dew  as  I  wor  axed.  Indeed,  I  yoked  th'  dicker  as 
drew  his  blowed-up  and  proud  carcase  ter  th'  grave.' 

By  the  time  of  year  when  the  young  green  reed-shoots  begin 
to  show  themselves  above  the  old  brown  tangle  of  last  year's 
growth,  and  the  lanes  smell  strong  of  elder-blossom,  and  the  wild- 
rose  buds  peep  out  of  their  cradles  of  green  to  see  if  the  world  is 
warm  enough  to  show  colour  in,  gossip  in  the  village  had  it  that 
Eatarina  Eippen  had  inherited  a  goodly  portion  from  her  husband's 
successful  fowl-dealing.  Among  the  single  men  and  widowers 
there  were  many  who  thought  Eatarina  was  the  one  woman  to 
make  their  lives  happy. 

As  her  neighbour  Abiathar  was  considered  the  most  likely 
person  to  have  genuine  information  on  the  subject,  many  viaits 
were  paid  him,  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  boot-repairing,  but  really 
to  ask  him  if  he  beUeved  the  widow  to  be  as  wealthy  as  report 
made  out.  His  rephes  were  of  a  vague  nature,  as :  ^  Yer  don't 
bode  next  door  ter  people  without  seeing  something  if  yet  only 
keeps  one  eye  open,  and  I  keep  tew.'  In  his  own  mind  he  had 
decided  that  Eatarina  had  a  few  pounds  where  report  said  hundreds; 
but  so  greedy  of  gold  are  some  folk  that  the  widow's  admirers 
hung  round  her  gate  with  the  sticky  persistency  of  drops  of  treacle 
to  a  jar,  and  half  the  countryside  endeavoured  to  pay  her  its  respects 
as  she  went  to  and  from  church  on  Sundays.  But  by  the  time 
the  apples  on  the  trees  were  no  bigger  than  marbles  the  widow 
had  let  her  admirers  know  she  guessed  the  reason  of  their  atten- 
tions, and  Abiathar  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  'she  wor  one  o' 
them  wise  folk  who  knew  she  had  got  all  she  could  get,  and  meant 
akeepen'  on  it.' 

Weeks  passed,  and  Abiathar  lived  his  usual  life,  heeling  and 
soleing,  patching  and  mending,  just  as  when  Eippen  was  alive. 
The  nine  days'  wonder  was  over;  the  widow  was  put  down  as 
unapproachable,  and  was  gradually  forgotten.  Abiathar,  when 
he  saw  her,  bid  her  '  Gude  day,'  and  she  would  demand  of  him  Utile 
services — things  too  hard  or  too  unpleasant  for  a  woman  to  perform. 
It  became  his  custom  once  a  week  *  ter  croam  th'  muck  out  o'  th* 
pig-styes,  such  not  being  woman's  work.'  Sometimes  Eatarina 
would  stroll  down  to  the  fence  and  chat  with  him  across  it,  but  he 
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laiely  raised  his  eyes  from  his  work  and  answered  her  in  mono- 
syllables. 

But  before  the  barley  had  grown  its  beard  even  the  unobservant 
Abiathar  noticed  that  his  neighbour  was  growing  thin — ^Elatarina 
had  never  been  a  stout  woman,  but  she  now  looked,  as  she  expressed 
it,  '  No  matters  at  all.'  The  cobbler  wondered  if  it  were  possible 
that  she  was  grieving  for  Edppen.  As  he  drove  the  pegs  into  a 
boot  he  argued  that  women  were  rum  cattle — at  least,  so  he  had 
been  told ;  of  knowledge  of  them  at  first-hand  he  had  none  at  all. 
As  she  hung  more  frequently  over  his  fence  than  of  yore  he  decided 
that  she  was  feeling  lonesome.  Between  his  hanmierings  he 
would  hear  her  exclaim,  '  Oh,  deary  me,'  and  heave  a  deep  sigh. 
And  one  day,  after  what  had  seemed  to  him  an  unusually  violent 
attack  of  pain,  he  had  called  out,  '  Ha'  yew,  tew,  been  eaten'  o' 
them  cabbages,  mum  ?  '  The  widow  shook  her  head  and  sighed 
again.  '  'Cuse  me  asken',  but  I  thought  as  how  something  ailed 
yar  stummick,'  he  added  sjnmpathetically.  For  answer  the  widow 
cast  her  eyes  to  heaven  in  speechless  supphcation. 

^  It  be  a  nasty,  peevish  kind  o'  sunmier,  with  a  deal  o'  blight 
about,'  he  went  on,  explaining  the  widow's  look  of  pain.  'Th' 
wheat  ha'  all  got  th'  smut;  my  cabbages  be  club-footed,  and 
they  tell  me  th'  way  th'  jack  ha'  taken  off  th'  thamupe  be 
enow  ter  break  yar  heart.  Maybe  yer  ha'  got  some  kind  o'  canker 
tew.' 

'  If  't  be  so,  'tis  canker  o'  th'  heart,'  sighed  Eatarina. 

'  Da'say ;  'tis  wunnerful  how  yer  gets  attached  ter  a  man, 
whatever  he  be  like,'  was  the  cobbler's  answer. 

*Yes,  there's  no  tellen'  where  yar  heart  may  lead  yer,'  said 
Eatarina.  She  added  softly,  *  'Tis  best  ter  foller  its  lead,  they 
say.' 

*Lor,  mum,  let's  hope  yer  won't  foller  Eippen  yet  awhile,' 
said  Abiathar,  alarmed. 

^  Eippen !  '  she  exclaimed  disdainfully ;  '  Eippen !  well,  I 
never,'  and  with  that  she  flounced  away  from  the  fence,  apron  to 
eyes.  '  By  th'  way  on  her,'  mused  the  mystified  cobbler,  *  one  'ud 
think  she  wor  breaken'  o'  her  heart  for  Eippen,  but  by  her  words 
one  'ud  gather  as  she  wom't.  What  she  be  arter  nonplus  me 
altergether.' 

One  morning  Ejttarina  appeared  at  the  fence  with  a  bundle 
of  clothes  beneath  her  arm.  '  Abiathar,'  she  said,  '  now  Eippen 
be  gone  I  ha'  got  no  use  for  these.  I  thought  as  how  they  might 
come  in  handy  for  yer  if  as  how  yev  would  accept  on  'em.' 
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Abiathar  rose  from  his  woric  in  astomsfament.  It  had  never 
been  the  Edppens'  wont  to  offer  gifts.  '  Thank  yer,  mum/  he  said 
with  hesitation ;  '  yer  be  wery  kind,  but  yer  sees  there  be  some 
diffus  in  th'  make  o'  yar  late  husband  ter  me.  He  wor  one  o' 
nature's  fleshy  kind,  and  I  be  spare.' 

^  I  ha'  thought  o'  that,'  repUed  the  widow,  '  and  ha'  earned 
yar  figure  in  my  eye.  I  ha'  took  th'  waistcoat  and  th'  coat,  as 
well  as  th'  seat  o'  th'  trousers,  in  a  bit.  Ter  won't  find  'em  far 
out.  I  ha'  studied  yar  figure,  and  these'U  be  a  perfect  fit  if  as  how 
yer  don't  mind  taken'  on  'em  from  me.' 

Somewhat  abashed,  Abiathar  carried  the  bundle  into  his  hoiiae. 
'  That  woman  be  going  wholly  strange  in  th'  head,'  was  his  thought 
as  he  sat  himself  down  in  Ids  little  seat.  '  If  she  wanted  ter  be 
rid  o'  them  clothes,  why  didn't  she  sell  (m  'em  %  They  would  ha' 
made  her  half  a  sovereign.' 

Before  going  to  bed  he  bethought  him  of  his  new  possessiona 
and  tried  on  Edppen's  suit.  Eatarina  had  carried  his  figure  in 
her  eye  to  some  advantage.  '  Why,  they  dew  me  a  rum  'un,'  he 
exclaimed,  looking  at  himself  in  sections  in  the  mirror  above  the 
mantel.  He  thrust  his  fingers  into  a  pocket,  and  took  from  it  a 
piece  of  paper.  In  a  large  handwriting  he  saw  traced  three  w<»ds, 
'  I  love  you.'  He  felt  again,  and  discovered  another  paper,  and 
from  this  he  with  difficulty  spelt  out  the  sentence,  '  If  you  love  me 
make  some  sign.' 

'  Dear — oh,  dear,'  he  cried,  scratching  his  head,  *  I  alius  thought 
as  that  there  Edppen  wor  a  bad  'un ;  now  I  know.  He  wor  carryen' 
on  with  some  mawther  at  th'  time  tiiem  cabbages  took  him  off. 
His  poor  widder  ha'  never  gone  through  his  pockets,  so  she  don't 
know.  More  she  never  shall,  poor  thing  'twould  set  her  cryen' 
and  send  th'  canker  ter  her  heart  agen.'  He  thrust  the  notes 
between  the  bars  of  tiie  grate.  'Gude  job  I  found  'em  instead 
o'  she.  'Tis  a  gude  suit  and  'twill  dew  for  Sundajrs.'  He  carefully 
folded  the  clothes  and  laid  them  away. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  widow  handed  a  sealskin  waistcoat  over 
the  fence  witii  the  remark,  '  'Twill  keep  yer  warm  in  th'  winter,' 
and  without  waiting  for  thanks  retired  indoors. 

Abiathar  tried  this  on,  and  found  the  fit  correct.  He  again 
felt  in  the  pocket,  and  pulled  out — not  a  note  this  time,  but 
half  a  sovereign.  Galling  his  neighbour,  he  exclaimed,  ^  'Tis  only 
fair,  mum,  ter  hand  yer  this  ;  maybe  yer  did  not  know  it  wor  in 
th'  pocket.'  Ejttarina  tried  to  show  surprise,  and  said,  ^Oh, 
Abiathar,  yer  be  tew  honest ;  but  as  I  had  give  yer  th'  waistcoat, 
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all  is  yais  as  goes  with  it.'  Bat  Abiathar  would  not  see  the  matter 
in  thisiight,  and  dropped  the  coin  into  her  hand. 

The  harvest  of  that  year  was  a  trying  one.  Several  times  before 
the  farmers  gathered  the  crops  to  their  stackyards  had  the  dykes 
been  full  to  overflowing,  and  to  the  damp,  moist  atmosphere 
Abiathar  attributed  Eatarina's  altered  looks.  Just  as  the  fields 
were  taking  on  the  rich  brown  of  upturned  plough  he  noticed 
every  night  a  peculiar  flapping  noise  on  the  wall  that  divided 
Katarina's  house  from  his.  Weeks  passed,  and  nearly  every  night 
he  heard  the  same  knocks  and  thuds.  He  was  much  exercised  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sounds.  Had  the  dme  for  bats 
not  been  over,  he  would  have  thought  Eatarina  was  hunting  them 
down  with  a  long  stick.  '  'Tis  no  business  o'  mine  ter  interfere 
alcmg  o'  my  neighbours/  he  told  himself,  and,  though  he  still 
wondered,  he  let  the  matter  rest. 

All  the  time  the  farmers  pulled  their  mangel  and  clamped 
them  against  the  frost  the  nocturnal  noises  continued.  But  by  now 
Abiathar  had  grown  accustomed  to  them,  and  he  no  longer  troubled 
his  head  as  to  the  cause.  One  evening  a  knock  came  at  his  door, 
and  before  he  could  say, '  Come  in,'  the  widow  opened  the  door 
and  entered.  By  the  manner  of  her  coming — a  thing  she  had 
never  done  before — and  by  the  whiteness  of  her  face,  which  looked 
to  Abiathar  as  if  rubbed  against  a  flour  sack,  and  by  her  prompt 
collapse  into  a  chair,  he  knew  that  something  must  be  seriously 
amiss. 

'  Hullo,'  he  cried,  *  what's  up  ?  ' 

*  Narthen,  narthen — ^narthen  more  rax  usual.' 

'  What's  usual  %  '  demanded  the  man. 

Eatarina  repUed  with  a  sigh,  '  Only — only  that  warmen  Eippen 
be  a-tormenten'  o'  me.' 

Abiathar  gazed  at  her  in  amazement.  Trouble,  he  decided, 
had  deprived  her  of  her  senses.  '  Eippen  a-tormenten'  of  you  ? 
Why,  he's  been  dead  and  gone  ux  months,'  he  said  soothingly. 

The  widow  sighed — ^the  kind  of  sigh  that  comes  from  a  pair 
<A  bellows  when  laid  down  full  of  wind  and  they  slowly  collapse 
on  tiie  hearth.  Then  she  said  sadly,  '  I  had  all  I  could  dew  ter  put 
up  with  him  when  he  wot  alive,  but  now  he  be  dade  he  put  upon 
me  more  nor  ever  he  did  liven'.' 

She  spoke  calmly  and  without  emotion,  but  had  she  appeared 
exmted  Abiathar  would  not  have  been  so  alarmed.  All  he  could 
stammer  out  was,  '  Da'say,  but  I  don't  exactly  sense  yer.  Let's 
hear  what  be  awexen'  of  yer.' 

VOL.  XLVI.   NO.  CCLXXVI.  O  O 
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The  man  leant  forward  and  threw  some  pieces  of  small  wood 
on  the  fire  so  as  to  make  a  blaze.  It  would  help  to  get  rid  of  the 
shivers  that  were  creeping  down  his  back,  like  slugs  on  a  wall 
after  rain. 

'  Yer  knowed  Edppen's  ways  fairly  well/  said  the  widow  in  a 
dull,  monotonous  voice.  '  Ter  remembers  as  how  he  wor  a  hearty 
feeder,  and  that  he  wor  brought  ter  bed  by  his  appetite.' 

Abiathar  remembered  the  cabbages  and  shivered  again.  He 
stirred  up  the  fire,  but  the  wood  seemed  disinclined  to  blaze  ;  the 
air  was  heavy  outside  and  the  chimney  damp  with  the  fog.  No 
sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  evening  save  an  irritating  drip,  drip 
from  the  eaves  of  the  thatch,  tick-tacking  on  the  cobble-stones 
against  the  door.  And  there  before  him  sat  the  white-faced  woman, 
calm  and  silent,  save  for  the  sighs,  which  kept  time  with  the  drip 
without.  The  lamp  was  not  yet  Ut  and  the  room  was  full  of  shadows, 
so  Abiathar,  to  improve  the  situation,  which  was  becoming  un- 
bearable, flung  the  newspaper  he  had  been  trying  to  read  on  to  tiie 
fire ;  it  blazed  up  for  the  moment,  and  then  went  down  in  a  heap 
of  grey  ashes,  with  littie  wormy  bits  of  light  creeping  over  them, 
which  in  turn  disappeared  and  left  the  room  all  the  darker  by 
contrast  with  the  momentary  glare.  Presently  Elatarina  leant 
forward  in  her  chair,  till  her  face  all  but  touched  Abiathar's,  and 
whispered: 

'  Ter  remembers  how  wunnerful  partial  he  wor  ter  his  wittles  ; 
blame  me,  he  be  wus  now.' 

So  staggered  was  Abiathar  at  this  announcement  that  he  said 
nothing,  only  he  shifted  uneasily  in  his  seat. 

When  perplexed  Eatarina  had  a  trick  of  pulling  the  joints  of 
her  fingers  out  of  their  sockets.  She  now  punctuated  each  sen- 
tence in  a  manner  Uttle  short  of  maddening  to  her  listener.  '  Tes, 
he  appear  pretty  reg'lar  now,'  she  went  on,  still  sighing. 

'  He  come — ^when — ^where — ^how  % '  Abiathar  stammered. 

'Alius  in  my  larder,'  Eatarina  answered  in  a  tone  meant  to 
imply  that  if  Eippen  came  anywhere  it  certainly  would  be  where 
the  food  was.  '  He  come  in  th'  shape  of  a  wooden  doll,  same  as 
children  play  with,  about  tew  foot  or  tew  foot  and  a  half  high. 
He  be  just  like  a  doll,  'cept  he  ha'  got  real  hair,  red,  as  wor  his, 
and  it  ha'  growed  mop-fashion  all  over  his  head.  He  run  up  and 
down  my  larder  shelves  fast  as  a  water-chicken  over  mud-flats.' 

A  bit  of  wood  blazed  up  on  the  hearth  and  showed  Elatarina's 
&ce  to  be  as  earnest  as  her  words.  But  the  thought  of  Eippen, 
in  the  shape  of  a  doll,  prancing  up  and  down  his  widow's  shelves 
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80  tickled  Abiathar's  fancy  that  with  difficulty  he  checked  a  laugh 
that  must  have  hurt  the  speaker's  feelings. 

'  What  dew  he  come  after  ? '  he  inquired. 

^  Why,  th'  wittles  in  course/  said  Eatarina  impatiently.  '  He 
fairly  hog  everything  he  can  daub  his  Uttle  hands  inter.  'Tain't 
so  much  what  he  eats  as  what  he  maims  as  I  complains  on.  There's 
narthen  but  broken  wittles  lay  all  over  my  shelves.' 

'  Why  don't  yer  cover  on  'em  up  ?  '  asked  the  cobbler. 

'So  I  ha',  bor,  with  crocks  and  all  maunder  o'  things,  pails 
and  sichlike;  but  he  smashes  th'  crocks  and  hulls  th'  pails  off ; 
'tain't  no  use,'  and  the  woman  shook  her  head  dolefully. 

'Tried  hiden'  of  him,  thacken'  of  him  with  a  gude  stout 
stick?' 

'  He  don't  fare  ter  mind  that  neither.  I  ha'  hulled  my  stove- 
brush  at  him  a  time  or  tew,  and  trounced  him  with  th'  doUy-stick 
from  my  washtub,  but  his  body  being  o'  wood  he  fare  ter  pay  no 
regard  ter  thacken'  at  all.' 

For  the  life  of  him  Abiathar  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  what 
to  suggest.  Still,  something  within  him  seemed  to  say,  '  Be  sjnm- 
pathising,  be  sympathising,  Abiathar,'  and  he  leaned  towards  the 
widow  and  said, '  That  fare  ter  be  shrinken'  on  yer — ^Eatarina.' 

They  sat  silent  for  a  time,  the  glow  of  the  fire  lighting  up  their 
troubled  faces.  Katarina  appeared  to  gain  much  comfort  from 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  shrinking.  Presently  she  spoke : 
'  Yer  knows  that  ain't  hes  I  be  atellen'  on  yer,  cos  yer  must  ha' 
heard  me  trouncen'  on  him  through  th'  walls.' 

'No,  I  won't  disbelieve  yer,'  he  answered,  remembering  his 
many  disturbed  nights. 

The  woman  bent  low  in  her  chair  and  put  out  a  timid  hand. 
'  Thank  yer,  Abiathar — some  would,'  she  whispered.  '  Still,  seeing 
is  nigh  ter  beheving,  and  if  yer  likes  ter  step  across  ter  mine  I'll 
show  yer  th'  pickle  my  larder  be  in.  He  may  be  up  ter  his  games 
at  this  wery  minute.' 

'  Well,  as  a  neighbour,  I'll  dew  what  yer  say  ter  obligate  yer, 
and  will  step  inter  yars  and  see  for  myself,'  Abiathar  answered. 
The  prospect  of  an  interview  with  the  deceased  Eippen  did  not 
appeal  to  him  in  any  way,  and  with  much  trepidation  he  followed 
the  widow  !.  to  her  larder.  Elatarina  held  the  candle  high,  but  its 
rays  did  not  discover  the  marauder. 

'  Well,  he  ain't  here  now,  that's  a  sure  moral,'  Abiathar  re- 
marked, gazing  round  the  empty  room. 

'  But  he  ha'  been,  that  yer  can  see  for  yarself,'  Eatarina  said, 
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setting  the  candle  on  the  shelf  and  pointing  to  the  broken  meats 
strewn  around.    ^  Just  look  at  th'  milk  swilled  on  th'  floor.' 

'  Ah,  and  that  great  old  dumpling  with  currants  in  it  sticken' 
agen  th'  waU  ;  been  hulled  there,  I  can  see.' 

^  That's  so,'  put  in  Eatarina ;  '  and  see  that  there  treacle  pie — 
only  made  this  morning — ^aU  jamped  on ;  and  th'  flap-jack  I  wor 
going  ter  ha'  for  tea  gnawed  all  round  th'  edges ;  likewise  that  there 
weal-and-ham  pie  with  th'  crust  caved  in.' 

*  Well,  there,'  cried  Abiathar,  '  I  feel  as  how  I  could  set  down 
and  blare,  I  be  that  wexed  for  yer,  and  all  th'  spoilt  wittles  and 
aU.' 

*  'Tis  so  nearly  every  day,'  said  the  widow,  with  a  break  in  her 
voice.  '  I  beUeve  in  keepen'  one's  troubles  ter  one's  self,  and  I  ha' 
put  up  with  it  for  months ' 

'  Long  enow,'  put  in  Abiathar. 

*  And  yer  my  neighbour,  and  I  knows  I  can  trust  yer  not  ter 
put  it  about,  cos  I  shouldn't  like  my  affairs  talked  on ;  but,  there, 
I  hain't  wintered  and  summered  yer  for  narthen — I  can  trust  yer.' 

^  And  so  yer  can,'  said  Abiathar  emphatically.  ^  Dew  yer  go 
and  fetch  me  yar  cleaver,  and  I'll  sit  here  an  hour  or  so,  and  if 
he  come  catch  him  a  crack  on  th'  skull  and  see  what  that'll  dew.' 

Eatarina  feared  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  "Tis  th'  speD  as 
must  be  broke  afore  he  lay  hisself  ter  rest,'  she  explained. 

*  Th'  spell ! '  exclaimed  the  cobbler.  *  Why,  there's  old  Bessie 
Brown  up  th'  street ;  she  know  all  about  that  soft  of  thing ;  why 
not  ask  her  ? ' 

^  I  ha'  had  a  mind  tew,  and  did  get  nigh  her  cottage  one  day 
with  a  bit  o'  silver,  but  my  heart  failed  me  and  I  dursn't.' 

*  Well,  let's  see  what  th'  cleaver'll  dew  fust.  If  I  can't  cop  him 
I'll  go  for  yer,  Eatarina,  and  hear  what  she  say.  I  needn't 
mention  no  names,  but  just  say  I  know  someone  who  be  plagued.' 

'WiUyerreaUygo?' 

^That  I  will,  Eatarina,  and  glad  ter  dew  yer  sarvice.  But 
dew  yer  let  me  set  here  a  night  or  tew  fust.' 

The  widow  suggested  that  Abiathar  should  light  his  pipe  to 
while  away  the  hours  of  waiting.  He  did  so,  and  sat  down,  chopper 
in  hand,  prepared  to  strike  at  the  first  opportunily. 

The  larder  was  a  long,  narrow  aparlanent,  and  the  candle,  set 
on  the  middle  shelf,  left  either  end  in  darkness.  Abiathar  pulled 
hard  at  his  pipe,  trying  to  suck  therefrom  some  sort  of  courage ; 
but  he  felt  far  from  comfortable,  and  every  sigh  of  the  wind  outside 
made  him  start.    At  every  creak  of  the  door  he  made  himself 
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ready  for  action;  but  in  his  heart  he  wondered  if,  when  the  doU 
appeared,  he  could  muster  courage  for  an  attack.  Half  an  hour 
passed ;  nothing  happened.  Abiathar  began  to  think  it  was  iriow 
work  sitting  there  alone.  He  wished  the  widow  would  join  him ; 
but  she  had  expressed  a  desire  not  to  do  so,  and  he  sat  on  alone, 
with  eyes  going  from  one  shelf  to  another. 

He  fell  to  thinking.  '  Seems  ter  me  that  for  a  widow  and  one 
as  ha'  no  children  Eatarina  dew  herself  pretty  tidy-like.  I  never 
see  such  a  collection  o'  gude  wittles  got  tergether  afore.  She 
must  be  passen'  rich  ter  be  able  ter  keep  herself  like  this  here. 
That  there  weal-and-ham  pie  must  ha'  cost  tew  shillen'  or  more ; 
she  must  spend  a  tidy  lot  on  her  food  every  week.'  Abiathar 
thought  of  his  own  sparsely  furnished  cupboard  and  frugal  meals 
and  sighed.  '  That  come  o'  higglen'  and  fowl-dealing ;  that  be  a 
trade  as  helps  a  man  ter  many  a  shillen'  as  honest  folk  hain't  a 
chance  o'  comen'  by.' 

Eatarina  came  in  presently,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  tumbler 
of  steaming  hot  brandy-and-water.  '  I  brought  this  in  ter  yer 
cos  I  thought  yer  might  get  th'  rheumatics  sitten'  in  that  cold 
old  shop,'  she  said. 

'Yer  be  wunnerful  thoughtful,'  repUed  Abiathar,  accepting 
the  drink  with  pleasure.  '  'Tis  a  bit  chilly,  and  I  hain't  seen  any- 
thing of  him  yet.' 

'  He  won't  come  temight,  I  reckons ;  leastways,  while  yer  here,' 
Eatarina  answered.  '  Yer  remembers  he  never  could  abide  yer ; 
p'raps  that  be  th'  reason.  Yer'U  ha'  ter  stay  here  altergether,' 
she  added  with  a  meaning  Uttle  laugh. 

'  What  dew  yer  dew  with  all  these  broken  wittles  ? '  asked 
Abiathar,  not  heeding  the  last  remark. 

'Why,  hull  'em  ter  th'  pigs;  I  can't  fancy  narthen  he  ha' 
touched.' 

'  Them  pigs'll  grow  inter  bacon  afore  their  time.' 

There  was  a  note  of  pleasure  in  Eatarina's  voice  as  she  answered, 
'  If  I  cuts  off  th'  broken  bits,  could  yer  fancy  that  weal-and-ham 
pie  ?    Yar  welcome  ter  it.' 

'  WeD,  I  reckon  I  could  dew  with  it  better  nor  yar  pigs,'  Abiathar 
answered,  and  the  widow  at  once  cut  off  the  ends  and  gave  it  to 
him.  '  He  won't  come  temight,  so  dew  yer  get  home,  and  thank 
yer ;  p'raps  yer'U  look  in  ter-morrow  evening.'  Abiathar  promised 
to  do  so,  and,  stepping  across  the  fence,  went  into  his  own  cottage. 

'  'Tis  a  rum  go  about  this  here  doll,'  he  mused.  '  Howsome- 
dever,  I'll  try  a  bit  o'  th'  pie.'    Before  going  to  bed  Abiathar  had 
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oome  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  maker  of  pastry  Katarina  had 
no  equal. 

For  many  nights  he  watched  in  his  neighbour's  larder,  but  the 
doll  refused  to  meet  him ;  and  every  evening  he  returned  home 
with  some  dish  that  had  been  spoilt.  He  felt  himself  growing 
stouter  and  stronger,  but  to  his  grief  the  widow  continued  to  lose 
flesh.  ^  I  can't  fancy  narthen/  she  told  him,  *  and  now,  directly 
yer  gone,  he's  here.' 

^  Then  111  go  and  see  Bessie  Brown,  and  hear  what  she  ha'  got 
ter  say,'  and  one  morning  after  break&st  Abiathar  laid  aside  his 
last  and  went  in  quest  of  the  wise  woman  of  the  village. 

'  Yer  see  'tis  like  this,'  said  the  old  woman  as  she  brightened 
the  five-shilling  piece  Abiathar  had  placed  in  her  hand.  '  Unless 
th'  last  wish  o'  th'  dead  be  fulfilled  narthen  else'U  lay  his  spirit 
ter  rest,  and  he'll  keep  botheren'  the  widder,  whoever  she  may 
be,  till  all  time.' 

'  But  how  dew  I  know  what  that  wish  be  ? ' 

*  Yer'U  ha'  ter  find  out,'  was  aU  the  answer  he  could  obtain. 
*'Tain't  so  bad,  neither,'  croaked  the  old  lady  as  Abiatiiar 

shut  her  gate.    '  Five  shillen'  now  and  ten  shillen'  from  her.    Lor ! ' 

The  cobbler  went  home  far  from  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
visit,  and  told  Eatarina  so.  '  For  how  should  we  know  what  his 
last  wish  wor  ?  Th'  only  thing  I  can  think  on  be  that  he  must  ha' 
wished  he  had  ate  tew  cabbages  instead  o'  four.' 

^  Ah,  I  knows  what  it  wor,  right  enow,'  sighed  Eatarina. 

'  Well,  out  with  it  then,  missus.' 

Eatarina  made  a  show  of  hesitation.  She  repUed,  nervously, 
'  Yer  knows  he  alius  craved  yar  little  cottage,  so  as  ter  tarn  it  inter 
a  cowshed  or  ter  throw  them  tew  houses  inter  one,  and  that  wish 
wor  in  his  heart  when  he  died,  I  be  sarten  sure  on  it.  And  till 
them  wishes  be  gratified  there  won't  be  no  peace  for  poor  me.' 

'  Well,  we  &6  in  a  proper  muddle,'  said  Abiathar.  He  thought 
long  and  earnestly  on  the  subject,  but  no  solution  of  the  problem 
ottered  itself. 

Eatarina  sat  down  and  twitched  her  fingers.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  man's  face,  then  cast  them  down  again.  She  was  anxiously 
awaiting  a  certain  proposition.  Ten  minutes  passed,  and  at  last 
Abiathar  exclaimed, '  I  ha'  it.' 

Eatarina  looked  up  with  joy  written  on  her  &ce.  '  What  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

*  Yer  ha'  got  plenty  o'  money,  hain't  yer,  Eatarina  ?  * 

*  Well,  I  sartenly  ha'  got  some,'  she  answered.  ^ 
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'  Then  dew  yer  go  ter  my  landloid  and  offer  ter  buy  my  cottage. 
Daresay  he'll  sell  if  yer  offers  enow.  Then  I'll  be  yar  tenant  instead 
o'  his,  and  th'  tew  housen'U  be  one.    How'U  that  answer  ?  ' 

Eatarina's  face  fell  woefully.  'Wouldn't  do  at  all/  she  said 
with  some  acerbity.  '  Cos  they'd  be  tew  housen  just  th'  same 
as  they  be  now.  Tew  different  people  with  tew  different  names 
liven'  in  'em  same  as  they  dew  now ! ' 

This  completely  posed  Abiathar.  *Well,  what  else  can  be 
done  I  be  danged  if  I  can  think.  'Tis  strange  he  never  come  when 
I  be  here.' 

^  No  it  ain't,  cos  he  never  could  abide  yer.'  She  fell  to  silence, 
then  burst  out  hurriedly  and  confusedly,  ^  '1&  a  mortal  pity  yer 
can't  come  altergether.'  When  the  words  were  spoken  she  made  as 
if  she  would  retract  them. 

'  But  how  can  I  ?  '  was  the  reply.  *  What  'ud  th'  willage  say  ? 
That  'ud  put  th'  bell  out  about  us  pretty  quick.  Besides,  there's 
my  trade ;  I  ha'  lost  a  gude  many  hours  and  customers  as 't  be.' 

Eatarina  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  across  the  room.  Her 
movements  bespoke  decision.  She  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  seemed  much  interested  in  the  appearance  of  the  empty  street. 
With  her  face  well  hidden  by  a  geranium  she  said, '  There  x»  a  way 
o'  stoppen'  their  tongues  if  yer  had  th'  will — ^I  mean  th'  mind — I 
mean ' 

Abiathar  broke  in  : '  Yer — ^yer  don't  mean  me  ter — ^ter '    He 

could  say  no  more.  Eatarina  nodded.  *  Yer,  Eatarina,  as  could 
have  th'  pick  o'  th'  parish  and  all  th'  parishes  round — ^yer  settles 
on  me ! ' 

^  Ter  lay  th'  ghost  in  course,  yer  understands,'  she  said,  turning 
as  red  as  the  geranium  in  which  she  was  interesting  herself. 

*  I'll  think  it  over  and  let  yer  know  in  half  an  hour,'  and  with 
these  words  Abiathar  took  up  his  hat  and  hurried  to  his  own 
cottage.  In  that  half -hour  he  thought  of  many  things — of  pies  and 
flap-jacks,  of  the  presents  the  widow  had  showered  on  him ;  what 
the  alteration  in  his  life  would  mean.  '  There  must  be  something 
in  it,'  he  told  himself;  'she  ha'  wanted  me — ^me — all  th'  time, 
and  I  should  never  ha'  guessed  it  nor  thought  o'  such  a  thing. 
But  now  I  come  ter  tarn  matters  over  in  my  mind  she  wor  alius 
partial  ter  me,  even  in  Eippen's  time.  It  must  be  love.  Lor, 
that  dew  &re  a  rum  un — me,  as  don't  know  what  love  mean  or  how 
ter  set  about  it.    I'll  ha'  ter  take  some  lessons  fust.' 

Abiathar  sat  down  at  his  bench,  crammed  a  handful  of  pegs 
into  his  mouth,  and  set  to  work  on  the  soleing  of  a  pair  of  thigh 
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bootB,  and  when  he  had  finished  them  he  took  up  another  pair. 
It  takes  more  than  half  an  hour  to  sole  and  heel  a  pair  of  boots ; 
Abiathar  soled  several  pairs  before  he  rose  from  his  bench. 

Before  the  winter  came — about  the  time  the  farmers  were 
cutting  down  their  fences  and  the  fields  showed  grey  through  the 
smoke  of  burning  weeds — ^Eatarina  married  Abiathar.  She  bought 
the  cottage  and  made  of  it  a  cowhouse,  and  with  what  remained 
of  her  money  she  purchased  a  cow  and  hired  a  field  to  graze  it  in. 
Abiathar's  calculation  as  to  the  size  of  her  fortune  was  a  correct 
one,  for  after  these  two  purchases  were  completed  he  overheard 
her  counting  her  money,  and  twenty  pounds  was  all  she  could  make 
of  it.  Then  he  heard — for  Eatarina  had  the  habit  of  expressing 
her  thoughts  aloud — something  that  made  him  ponder.  ^  It  ha' 
cost  a  deal,'  she  muttered,  ^  but  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
I  don't  grudge  th'  expense,'  and  she  laughed  contentedly. 

Being  a  man  of  few  words,  Abiathar  said  nothing.  Still,  what 
he  had  overheard  came  more  than  once  into  his  mind.  '  I  ha' 
alius  heard  tell  that  there  be  no  gainsayen'  a  woman,  but,  there, 
I  ha'  never  really  knowed  one  afore,'  he  told  himself.  *  Man  is  but 
a  broken  reed  in  th'  hands  of  a  woman  when  she  means  marryen' 
of  him,  and  that's  another  wise  sayen','  he  added. 

But  before  the  first  snow  fell  and  before  the  farmers  had  pulled 
all  their  swedes  Abiathar  decided  that  the  step  he  had  taken  was 
not  an  unwise  one.  For  one  thing,  the  ghost  of  Eippen  was  laid, 
and  it  was  now  possible  to  sleep  sound  o'  nights.  And  if  veal-and- 
ham  pie  was  not  for  daily  consumption,  Katarina  never  became 
less  clever  at  flap-jacks  and  treacle  tarts,  and  the  cobbler  grew  fatter, 
and  saw  to  his  satisfaction  that  his  wife  was  putting  on  flesh. 
There  was  but  one  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  cup — one  note  that 
jarred — and  that  was,  if  anyone  asked  where  the  shoemaker  Uved, 
always  the  answer  came  the  same :  *  Why,  down  at  Eippen's  ter  be 
sure.' 

Charles  Fielding  Mabsh. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


THE  public  is  perhaps  a  little  weary  of  novels  about  treasure- 
hunts.  I  am,  for  one ;  but  then  I  see  all,  or  most,  of  the 
treasure-hunting  novels  which  never  succeed  in  getting  published — 
ghastly  amateur 

bodies  of  things  to  be 
In  the  houses  of  death  or  of  birtb. 

A  genuine  hunt  for  a  treasure  in  being,  or  supposed  to  be  in  being, 
is  quite  another  and  a  more  pleasant  thing.  One  vaguely  hears 
that  there  is  a  treasure  in  being  in  the  Cocos  Isles,  and  that  party 
after  party  of  adventurers  goes  to  look  for  it.  They  might  as  well 
try  to  run  ranches  or  orange  gardens,  or  crocodile  farms  and  tanneries 
in  the  United  States.  Where  the  Cocos  Islands  are  every  school- 
boy knows,  but  I  do  not.  Perhaps  the  natives  are  cannibals, 
que  s^is-je  ?  Any  treasure-hunter  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
C0006  marriage  laws  will  oblige  me  by  imparting  it. 

A  genuine  treasure-search  after  a  not  impossible  treasure  is 
described  in  the  Duke  of  ArgylFs  thrilling  article  '  The  Armada 
Ship  at  Tobermory  Bay,'  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  September. 
He  begins  by  an  aphorism  of  some  value.  '  Tradition  is  generally 
right  and  generally  wrong.'  It  is  right  in  remembering  that 
an  event  occurred,  wrong  in  its  account  of  the  circumstances. 
I  have  known  tradition  to  be  curiously  correct.  The  late  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick,  somewhere  near  Blairgowrie,  was  inquiring 
about  what  was  remembered  concerning  an  ancestor  of  Ins  own, 
who  died  of  wounds  received  at  EiUiecrankie.  He  asked  a  very 
old  man  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  person  of  quaUty  who  had  died 
long  ago  near  his  cottage.  The  old  Highlander  repUed  that  he 
had  heard  of  it :  a  great  man  had  died  there,  his  friends  had 
carried  his  body  to  the  south,  and  his  bowels  are  buried  under 
that  tree,  pointing  to  the  tree.    I  think  Lord  Napier  did  not  excavate 
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under  the  tree,  but  he  knew  that  the  tradition  was  correct :  his 
ancestor's  body  had  been  treated  as  the  Highlander  said,  and 
removed  for  interment  to  the  Border.  Thus  tradition  had  remained 
perfect  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  tradition  goes  exactly  a  century  farther 
back — namely,  to  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  The 
Macleans  and  Campbells  on  the  Sound  between  Mull  and  Morvem 
had  the  tradition  that  Armada  vessels  were  wrecked  there,  and 
that  guns  had  been  recovered,  but  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
ships  or  the  places  where  they  lie.  I  must  not  repeat  the  story 
of  how,  putting  together  scraps  of  information  from  Spain,  and  a 
chart  of  about  1630  (in  the  Ubrary  at  Inveraray,  I  suppose),  the 
duke  '  spotted,'  as  in  a  novel,  the  precise  site  of  the  Florenda, 
between  the  two  horns  of  '  Bloody  Bay ' — Tobermory  Bay.  Nor 
shall  I  crib  the  curious  history  of  the  lawsuit  for  the  rights  in 
the  vessel,  between  James  II.,  when  Duke  of  York,  and  that  Earl 
of  Argyll  who  led,  or  rather  was  thwarted  in  the  leading  of,  the 
Scottish  Whig  expedition  at  the  time  of  Monmouth's  fatal  venture. 
What  curious  things  the  Argyll  family  have  found,  and  what 
Mr.  Bums,  in  conjunction  with  the  duke,  is  still  finding,  you  can 
learn  from  the  duke's  article.  But  no  vessels  of  silver  and  gold, 
no  box  of  pieces  of  eight  and  doubloons  have  they  yet  discovered, 
nor  do  I  deem  their  chances  very  good.  Silver  dollars  enough, 
the  property  of  the  sailors  probably,  they  have  recovered,  with 
bones  of  the  dead. 

That  is  the  centre  of  the  puzzle.  The  ship  was  not  wrecked, 
but  burned,  as  the  charred  timbers  show,  and  sunk.  Now,  if 
the  local  Macleans  rushed  the  ship,  killed  the  crew,  seized  the  plate 
and  treasure,  and  blew  up  the  ship,  why  did  they  leave  so  many 
dollars  lying  about?  If  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  with  his  Swedish 
diver,  about  1670-1680,  got  hold  of  the  treasure,  why  did  he  need 
to  be  financed,  in  his  final  and  fatal  invasion  of  Scotland,  by  a 
Mrs.  Smith  ?  There  is  no  record  of  his  recovery  of  more  than 
guns  and  weapons,  and  he  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to  leave 
the  silver  dollars  behind  than  were  the  Macleans,  if  tiiey  took, 
rifled,  and  blew  up  the  Florencia  in  1588. 
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It  is  not  quite  inconceivable  that  the  earl,  about  1670-1680, 
did  lay  hands  on  the  plate  and  money  box,  and  located  it  some- 
where at  Inveraray,  but — when  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
(perfectly  false)  of  treason,  later,  and  fled  to  Holland — ^was  unable 
to  dig  up  the  hoard.  He  was  very  anxious,  during  his  fatal  expedi- 
tion, later,  to  recover  Inveraray  Castle,  which  was  held  against  him, 
for  the  Government,  by  Stewart  of  Balleohin  and  the  Atholl  men. 
But  his  Lowland  allies,  under  that  ideal  prig  Hume  of  Polwarth, 
would  not  back  him,  but  thwarted  him  continually.  If  he  had  the 
treasure  secreted  at  Inveraray,  he  probably  could  not  teU  Polwarth 
and  the  godly  of  the  Lowlands,  who  would  cry  '  halves.'  Thus 
the  secret  may  have  perished.  I  vaguely  remember  a  tradition  that 
the  treasure  is  really  buried  somewhere  near  Inveraray,  and  is 
not  in  the  sunken  ship  Florencia.  In  all  this  there  are  treasures 
of  material  for  an  historical  novel,  if  anyone  can  write  it  as  it  should 
be  written.  There  abideth  this  difficulty  :  if  either  Maclean  sacked 
the  ship  in  1588,  or  ArgyU  and  his  diver  found  the  treasure  a 
century  later,  why  did  they  leave  the  loose  dollars  lying  about  ? 


The  duke  gives  local  legends  as  to  the  sinking  of  the  ship.  One 
is  that  the  crew  raided  the  islanders  for  suppUes,  outwore  their 
hospitality,  and  refused  to  pay  for  what  they  took.  There  was  a 
row,  the  ship  raised  anchor,  and  was  sailing  out  of  harbour,  but 
an  islander — by  one  account  a  prisoner — got  into  the  hold  and  blew 
up  the  powder  magazine.  Another  version  makes  the  Spaniards 
aid  the  Macleans  in  a  war  with  another  clan  (the  duke's  own, 
perhaps)  and  take  a  prisoner,  whom  they  meant  to  show  as  a 
curiosity  in  Barcelona  or  in  Italy.  He  blew  up  the  magazine. 
I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  Macleans  rushed  the  ship  and 
captured  and  blew  it  up,  or  perhaps  the  captain  blew  it  up.  Their 
chief,  Lachlan  Maclean  of  Duart,  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
daring,  was  a  Protestant,  and  so  his  clan  would  be  Protestant  as 
far  as,  in  1588,  they  had  any  religion  at  all.  The  Eirk  was  only 
beginning  to  get  into  touch  with  them,  through  the  chief ;  and 
priests  of  the  old  faith  may  have  fled,  or  died  out,  under  Presby- 
terian persecution.  As  a  J?rotestant,  Maclean  may  have  thought 
a  CathoUc  ship  fair  prize  of  war.  The  Calendar  of  Scottish  Papers, 
in  which  the  English  ambassadors  often  mention  Maclean,  says 
nothing  about  all  this  adventure.  Had  it  occurred,  the  Argyll  of 
the  day,  as  admiral  of  the  West  Coast,  would  certainly  have  put 
in  his  claim  to  any  salvage  of  the  Florencia,  under  his  royal  charter. 
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Thus  the  more  you  look  at  the  afEaii,  the  moie  it  puzzles  70U,  far 
burned  or  blown  up  the  ship  was,  in  the  mouth  of  Tobermory  Bay, 
and  yet  the  event  has  left  no  trace  in  documents,  as  far  as  I  know, 
and  I  presume  that  the  duke  has  made  research  in  the  records  at 
the  R^rd  Office,  and  the  Scottish  Register  House,  and  in  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council  Register.  The  thing  ought  to  have  left 
its  mark.  There  may  have  been  more  coin  in  the  Florencia  than 
in  aU  Scotland. 

The  best  legend  is  not  given  by  the  duke :  it  was  told  to  me 
in  the  Sound  of  Mull  by  a  Shetlander,  and  I  did  it  into  a  ballad 
for  a  Uttle  book  of  verses,  edited,  for  a  charitable  purpose,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  had  an  ill  gude  man,  > 
The  carle  was  auld  and  grey ; 
She  keeked  in  the  glass  at  Hallows  E'en, 
Some  better  chance  to  spae. 

She  saw,  to  return  to  prose,  a  man  of  magnificent  strength  and 
beauty,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired,  wearing  the  red  and  green. 

Now  she  has  busked  a  bonny  ship 
To  sail  on  the  saut  sea  ; 
The  masts  they  were  o'  the  beaten  gold, 
The  sails  o*  taffetie. 

After  long  voyaging  she  comes  to  a  sound,  a  sea  strait,  and, 
putting  into  harbour,  sees  the  hero  of  her  vision  riding  on  the 
strand.  He  comes  on  board,  and  asks  whether  she  is  the  queen  of 
fair  Elfland. 

*  I  am  not  the  Queen  of  merry  Elfland, 

But  I  am  the  Queen  of  Spain.' 

He  louted  low  and  kissed  her  hand. 

Says  *  They  call  me  the  Maclean.' 

The  Queen  then  says  that  all  for  the  love  of  him  she  has  sailed 
the  salt  seas,  and,  confiding  in  her  wealth  and  charms,  proposes 
to  be  his  without  prudish  and  calculating  delays.  But  Ladilan, 
a  moral  man,  replies  that  he  has  a  wife  at  home.  '  Let  that,'  says 
her  Majesty, '  make  no  difference.  Lock  the  woman  up  in  a  "  massy- 
more,"  or  expose  her  on  a  sea-swept  rock.'  Lachlan  replies  that 
his  wife  '  comes  o'  the  blood  of  Argyll.'  One  of  his  ancestors,  in 
fact,  had  exposed  an  Argyll  bride  on  the  well-known  Lady's  Rock 
in  the  Soimd  of  Mull ;  she  had  been  taken  o£f  by  a  passing  boat  and 
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restored  to  Inveraray — and  the  end  had  not  justified  the  proceed- 
ings. Men  have  throats,  and  knives  have  edges,  and  I  think  it 
was  Campbell  of  Cawdor  who  cut  the  throat  of  that  ancestral 
Maclean.  The  Queen,  now  understanding  the  situation,  takes  a 
tearful  farewell  of  her  Maclean,  who  goes  home  to  Duart,  and, 
very  imprudently,  tells  his  wife  that  he  '  has  kissed  the  hand  of  a 
Queen.'  The  CamjjbeU  lady  sends  grouse,  venison,  and  a  hogshead 
of  claret  to  the  Queen,  under  the  charge  of  a  '  Uttle*footpage,  who 
came  from  the  black  Loch  Awe.'  The  hogshead  is  full  of  gun- 
powder ;  the  page,  on  leaving  the  presents,  inserts  a  slow  match  in 
the  cask ;  Maclean  comes  next  day  to  see  the  last  of  his  Queen, 
just  in  time  to  behold  the  explosion  which  sends  her  and  her  bonny 
ship  to  the  bottom.  Thereon,  said  my  Shetland  narrator,  *  Maclean 
he  speerit  nae  questions,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  he  drew  his  dirk 
and  stickit  that  fause  page.'  It  is  a  pretty  legend,  and  *'  colligates 
all  the  facts.'  History,  however,  says  nothing  of  this  remarkable 
adventure  of  a  wife — ^what  wife  ? — of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Sullen  has  not  found  the  two  following  Elizabethan  songs 
among  Campion's  verses ;  to  me  it  was  left  to  recover  them. 

DISDAINFUL  DL/IPHENIA 

There  is  no  venom  in  the  Rose 
That  any  bee  should  shrink  from  it ; 

No  poison  from  the  Lily  flows, 
She  hath  not  a  disdainful  wit ; 

But  thou,  that  Rose  and  Lily  art, 

Thy  tongue  doth  poison  Cupid's  dart ! 

Nature  herself  to  deadly  flowers 

Refuseth  beauty,  lest  the  vain 
Insects  that  hum  through  August  hours 

With  beauly  should  suck  in  their  bane ; 
But  thou,  as  Rose  or  Lily  fair. 
Art  circled  with  envenomed  air ! 

Like  Progne  didst  thou  lose  thy  tongue, 
Thy  lovers  might  adore  and  live ; 

like  that  witch  Circe,  oft  besung. 
Thou  hast  dear  gifts,  if  thou  wouldst  give  ; 

But  since  thou  hast  a  wicked  wit. 

Thy  lovers  fade  or  flee  from  it. 
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TALL  SALMACIS. 

Were  an  apple  tree  a  pine, 
Tall  and  slim,  and  softly  swaying, 

Then  her  beauty  were  like  thine, 
Salmacis,  when  boune  a  Majong, 

Tall  as  any  poplar  tree, 

Sweet  as  apple  blossoms  be  ! 

Had  the  Amazonian  Queen 
Seen  thee  'midst  thy  maiden  peers, 

Thou  the  Coronel  hadst  been 
Of  that  lady's  Qrenadiers  ; 

Troy  had  never  mourned  her  fall. 

With  thy  lance  to  guard  her  waU. 

As  Penthesilea  brave 

Is  the  maiden  (in  her  dreams) ; 
Ilium  she  well  might  save. 

Though  Achilles'  armour  gleams 
'Midst  the  Greeks  ;  all  vain  it  is, 
'Qainst  the  glance  of  Salmacis  ! 

♦    ♦ 

I  seem  rather  in  luck  in  the  way  of  recovering  treasures  of 
forgotten  verse.  John  Knox  tells  us  that  the  Four  Maries  of 
Queen  Mary  had  an  unpleasant  *  bruit '  or  reputation,  in  the  baUads 
of  the  period,  though  the  English  ambassador,  a  great  flirt  of  theirs, 
writes  '  all  of  the  Maries  are  good.'  Knox's  one  attempt  to  fix  a 
scandal  on  Mary  Livingstone  is  a  failure ;  dates  disprove  it.  Now, 
it  is  certain  that  scandal  was  not  all  on  one  side.  Probably,  or 
certainly,  there  were  ballads  about  Knox;  now  lost,  like  those 
against  the  Maries.  This  lends  interest  to  the  following  rhymes 
found  by  me  in  the  charter  chest  of  Mr.  Seton-Erskine  of  Setons- 
tarvet,  in  QaUoway.  The  handwriting  is  of  the  eighteeenth  cen- 
tury, to  be  sure,  not  of  Knox's  own  time.  My  conjecture  is  that 
the  song,  which  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  tattle 
of  1662-65,  is  a  reshaping,  by  a  poet  familiar  with  Bums,  of  an 
older  and  cruder  ballad  of  Queen  Mary's  own  date.  Indeed,  it  is 
so  very  crude,  even  in  the  present  form,  that  I  am  obliged  to  omit 
the  stanzas  describing  the  nocturnal  adventures  of  ^  the  brethren,' 
when  they  leave  Knox's  '  wine,'  and,  as  the  poet  sings, 

Stotter  through  the  Stinkand  StUe, 
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a  well-known  and  malodorous  purlieu  of  the  Edinburgh  of  1560- 
1640.  As  to  Knox's  cellar,  Thomas  Carlyle  writes,  ^he  had  his 
pipe  of  Bordeaux,  too,  we  find,  in  that  old  Edinburgh  house  of  his, 
a  cheery  social  man,  with  faces  that  loved  him/  Sheriff  Guthrie, 
K.C.,  in  a  rather  colloquial  address  which  I  read  in  the  Christian 
World  PidpU,  appears  to  regret  that  Knox  was  not  a  total  abstainer. 
Here  I  dissent  from  the  learned  sheriff,  but  in  any  case  we  have 
only  documentary  evidence  that  the  Reformer  possessed  a  hogs- 
heady  not  a  pi}>6,  of  wine,  while  our  authority,  his  secretary,  does 
not  say  that  the  wine  was  '  Bordeaux.'  It  may  have  been  Bur- 
gundy, or  an  Anjou  or  other  wine.  Carlyle  is  not  a  strictly  accurate 
historian ;  in  fact,  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  what  he  says  of  Enox,  makes 
a  series  of  '  howlers.'  However,  here  is  the  ballad  of  Knox's  wine 
party,  with  the  exception  of  the  regrettable  concluding  stanzas, 
which  I  omit.  They  are  obviously  the  inventions  of  party  spirit, 
then  running  so  ^  high,'  as  we  perceive,  by  more  senses  than  one,  in 
the  chronique  soandaleuse  which  is  part  of  ^  Knox's  gift  to  Scotland.' 

Johnnie  coft  a  pipe  o'  wine, 

And  godly  neebours  cam  to  prie ; 
'Twas  no  to  hear  him  preach  an'  whine, 

Twas  no  to  join  the  psalmodie  ! 

Faith,  they  had  a  canty  chat, 

Bourds '  they  tell  o'  each  Marie, 
'  Lusty  Livingstone's  ower  fat, 

Ither  than  a  gude  ane,  she  ! ' 

'  Heard  ye,  brithers,  o'  the  Queen  ? 

Has  she  wedlock  in  her  e'e  ? ' 
'  Sic  a  taupie  ne'er  was^seen, 

Ither  than  a  gude  ane,  she  I ' 

'  Earlie  Bothwell's  unco'  erouse, 

Fechts  wi'  Arran  and  his  men  ' : 
*  Ower  acquent  wi'  the  Queen's  hoose, 

Wha  but  Both  well,  but  and  ben  ? ' 

^  Johnnie  does  na  thunder  noo. 

Wow,  but  John  can  thunder  fine  ! ' 
'  Na,  the  clood  is  aff  his  broo, 

Thunderin'  micht  soor  the  wine  I ' 

Twal'  o'  clock !  the  limmers  part, 
Stotter  through  the  Stinkand  Stile, 

*  Jests. 
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But  at  this  point  I  am  obliged  to  part  company  with  the  poet 
and  his  description  of  the  fortunes  of  the  brethren.  The  first  two 
lines  of  the  ballad  appear  to  have  been  the  model  of  the  opening 
verse  of  Bums's  Wittie  brewed  a  feck  o"  maut,  or  perhaps  they 
were  borrowed  thence  by  the  later  diaskeuast  and  transcriber  of 
Johnnie  had  a  pipe  6*  wine.  Setonstarvet  himself,  the  owner  of 
the  manuscript,  clings  to  the  fond  belief  that  the  song  is  from  the 
pen  of  Bums,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  house  of  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  M.P.  for  Kirkcudbrightshire  in  1786-92.  If 
so,  we  have  here  a  treasure  worth  all  the  dollars  in  the  Fhrencia. 

A  novelist  survives  who  still  retains  the  lost  virtue  of  gaiety. 
Need  I  name  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  ?  But  he  has  the  defect  of  his 
quality.  I  would  be  among  the  last  to  blame  him  for  his  amiable 
inability  to  take  himself  seriously.  Still,  he  might  make  an  effort 
to  be  serious  now  and  then.  Look  at  his  novel  The  Whiie  Ctmse- 
way.  The  dialogue  is  brilliant ;  the  Swiss  scenes  are  fresh  and 
charming ;  the  lovers  are  many  fathoms  deep  in  love,  as  becomes 
them ;  the  touch  of  mysticism,  at  first,  is  romantic  and  even 
poetical ;  the  loug  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  half  or  more  than  half 
drowned  heroine  thrills  the  reader ;  the  sdentific  doctors  are 
capital  portraits.    But  the  author  is  like  Polly  : 

When  she's  dressed  out  in  her  best, 

All  tempting,  fine,  and  gay, 
As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber, 

She  throws  hersdf  away ! 

Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  throws  himself  away ;  he  lets  the  little  seed 
of  mysticism  grow  up  into  a  upas  tree  with  fantastic  far-expand- 
ing branches  that  overshadow  his  sunny  field.  That  the  heroine's 
wraith  should  be  seen  haunting  a  house  where  she  has  never  been, 
but  which  she  is  dreaming  of,  is  all  very  well ;  I  know  two  cases, 
but  the  idea  has  been  too  hard  worked  in  magazine  stories.  When 
the  wraith  is  so  real  that  the  hero  tumbles  its  hair  in  his  affectionate 
demonstrations,  so  that  the  wraith  loses  a  hairpin,  which  the  hero 
finds,  we  feel  that  all  this  is  overdone.  I  do  njtMa  one  case,  but  I 
could  never  get  any  evidence  for  it ;  it  is  the  5tory  of  the  Hallow 
E'en  vision,  the  bit  of  brass,  and  the  flight  of  the  brid^room. 
I  cannot  accept  that  anecdote.  But  things  come  to  a  worse  pass 
when  the  heroine,  who  has  lost  her  memory  when  drowned,  recovers 
it  after  being  pitched  out  of  a  motor  into  a  tre^  ! 
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There  was  a  man  of  Thessaly, 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise ; 
He  jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge, 

And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 
So  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out, 

With  all  his  might  and  main 
He  jumped  into  the  quickset  hedge, 

And  scratched  them  in  again  ! 

There  is  an  old  precedent  for  the  behaviour  of  the  heroine  of  Mr. 
Frankfort  Moore  !    He  has  not  taken  himself  seriously.    Oh,  fie  ! 

It  is  late  in  the  day  for  self-congratulation.    But  the  Ashes 
are  safe ! 

And  of  these  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  our  native  land, 

as,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  Persius  said,  in  Tennyson's  trans 
lation.    Nascefitw  violce. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


In  reference  to  the  announcement  that  with  this  number  the 
publication  of  Longman's  Maqazinb  will  he  discontinued,  the  Editor 
wishes  to  bid  farewell  to  the  subscribers  and  to  the  contributors  to 
the  Magazine  who  have  supported  him  during  its  twenty-three  years  of 
life.  The  Ust  of  contributors,  numbering  nearly  five  hundred,  contains 
some  of  the  foremost  names  in  Modem  English  Literature,  not  all, 
alas !  still  with  us.  To  all  of  these  the  Editor*s  thanks  are  due, 
but  especially  to  one  of  them,  Mr,  Andrew  Lang,  for  his  contributions 
*  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship  '  and  elsewhere. 

Since  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  Magazine,  the  times 
ha/oe  changed  in  many  respects^  but  in  none  perhaps  more  than  in  regard 
to  periodical  literature.  The  great  advance  made  in  cheap  processes  for 
the  reproduction  of  drawings  and  photographs  has  called  into  eocist- 
ence  a  number  of  magazines  amd  papers  depending  largely  upon  their 
illustrations.  Competition  for  the  patronage  of  the  sixpenny  public 
has  become  very  severe,  and  the  mere  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  high 
literary  standard  is  nowadays  not  sufficient.  It  would  no  doubt 
ha^e  been  possible  for  Longman's  Maqazinb  to  have  folhwed  the 
prevailing  fashion.  But  those  subscribers  who  have  read  that 
Magazine  from  its  first  number  would  perhaps  have  disliked  the 
chcmgCf  nor,  indeed,  could  the  present  writer  hope  for  success  in 
editing  a  magazine  of  the  newer  description,  '  Habent  sua  fata  libelli,* 
and  it  seemed  better,  when  the  time  came,  to  withdra/w  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  secure  a  fresh  lease  of  life  in  a  totally  different 
character  though  under  the  old  name. 
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JOHN  KNOX  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 

BY  ANDREW   LANG. 

with  2  Photogravure  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  n«t. 

[Nearly  rmdm. 
BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 

THE  VALETS  TRAGEDY,  AND  OTHER  STUDIES  IN 

8B0RBT  HISTORY.    Svo.  12«.  6<i.  net. 

Contents. 


The  Valet's  Tragedy. 

The  Valef  8  Master. 

The  Mjsteiy  of  8ir  Edmand  Beny  Godfrey. 

The  False  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Jnnins  and  Lord  Lytteltcm's  Ghost. 

The  Mystery  of  Amy  Bobsart. 


The  Voices  of  Jeanne  d'Aro. 

The  Mystery  of  James  de  la  Cloche. 

The  Truth  aboat  Fisher's  Ghost. 

The  Mystery  of  Lord  Bateman. 

The  Qoeen's  Marie. 

The  8hake^>eare-Baoon  Imbcoglio. 


THE    MYSTERY   OF    MARY   STUART.     With  1  Photogravure 

Plate  and  16  otiier  niostrations.    Crown  8vo.  6#.  ^,  net. 

JAMES    THE    SIXTH    AND    THE    COWRIE     MYSTERY. 

With  Gowiie's  Coat  of  Arms  in  colour,  2  Photogravure  Portraits,  and  other  nios- 
trations.   8ya  12t.  M.  net. 

PRINCE    CHARLES    EDWARD    STUART,    THE    YOUNG 

CHBVALDBR.    With  Photogntvure  Frontisi^eoe.    Crown  8va  7i.  M,  net. 

8eoond  Edition,  with  an  Introductory  Note  on  the  Unit  of  Tamily 

Holding  under  Early  Tribal  Custom. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES :    being  Part  of  an  Inqmiy 

into  the  Structure  and  Methods  of  Tribal  Society.     By  Fbbdbbio  SnmOHM,  LL.D. 
(Ekiin.),  LittD.  (Camb.).    With  3  Maps.    8vo.  12«.  %d, 

NEW    EDITION. 

HENRY  VIII.  By  A.  F.  Pollabd,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  His- 
tory in  University  Coll^;e,  London,  with  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  from  a  Chalk 
Drawing  by  Holbein.    Crown  8vo.  [In  thepretg, 

ThU  New  Edition  is  a  reprint  from  the  Utterpreis  cf  the  volume  in  the  English  SUtorieml 
Series  issued  in  1902,  with  numerous  illustrations  by  Messrs.  Goupil  ^  Co. 

THE  HISTORIC  MARTYRS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  MASON,  D.D.,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.     8va 

lOs.  Qd.  net 
*^*  This  booh  consists  of  a  collection  of  authentic  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  sf  thefint  three 
centuries.  The  Author's  oiijeet  has  been  to  teU  the  stories  in  a  plain  and  straiyk^ferfoaitd 
manner^  Toith  only  such  eaplanations  and  illustrations  as  the  ordinary  reader  may  reqtdre. 
For  the  first  time  in  English  are  given  together  sueh  records  as  those  (f  8t,  Pclyearp  and  the 
Martyrs  rf  Lyons^  of  8t.  Perpetua  and  St.  Cyprian^  qf  the  Martyrs  of  Palestine  under 
JHooletian,  with  the  leu  known  stories  of  Pionius^  o/MontanuSy  of  James  and  Marian,  and  rf 
many  others  whose  names  deserve  to  be  revered. 

Ube  (PsfotD  Xfbtan?  ot  practical  Ubeologs* 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  B.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  8t.  Paul's, 
and  the  Rev.  Dabwbll  Stone,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  ENGLAND.    By  Bev.  W.  R  Abraham, 

D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine's,  Hull.    Crown  8vo.  Bs. 
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CORYAT'S     CRUDITIES. 

Hastily  gobled  ap  la  five  moneths  travells  in  Fiance,  Savoy,  Italy,  Bhetia, 
Switzerland,  High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

By  TH01IA8   CORYAT. 

This  Edition  will  contain  facsimile  Reproductions  of  all  the  lUustrations  in  the 

Original  Edition  of  1611. 

'  It  WM  the  flnt,  and  for  long  remained  the  only  hand-book  for  Ooutlnental  traveL  .  .  .  Oonsidering  how 
faithful  and  InstmotiTe  an  aoooont  of  the  chief  oHieB  of  Barope  daring  the  serenteenth  oentory  is  to  be  f oond  in 
bto  nanratlTa,  and  how  stmide  and  ladd  his  style  is  when  he  is  not  intentionally  fooling,  it  is  strange  that 
**  Oocyate's  Omdities*'  ihoold  not  hare  been  more  oontinnonsly  popular,  and  that  the  book  should  not  have  been 
Tspsinted  in  oor  own  day,*^IHetionarif  qf  Salional  Biographt, 

A  Special  Edition  tf  Moh  qf  ihete  Booht,  limited  to  100  Copiety  on  Band^iade  Paper, 
25#.  net  per  volwote,  miU  contain  proofs  on  Japanese  of  all  the  Ifngramngs. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Volumes.    Vols.  I.-IV.   Just  Published. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    1^.  M.  net  per  volume. 

HAKLUYTUS    POSTHUMUS;    or,  PURCHAS   HIS 

PILQRIMES. 

Contayning  a  History  of  the  World  in  Sea  Voyages  and  Lande  Travells  by  Englishmen 

and  others. 

By  SAMUEL   PUR0HA8,  BJ>. 

*  The  re-issae  of  Purehaa  fftt  PUgrimet  U  in  some  ways  a  greater  boon  to  sohdars  than  the  reprint  of  HaUnyt 
himaelf.  Two  hundred  and  eigh^  years  have  elapsed  since  Porohas  iaroed  the  first  edition  of  the  PUgrUnu  in  foar 
large  folio  volomes;  and  here  at  last  we  ha^e  the  second.  .  .  .  The  records  preserved  by  Hakloyt  and  PoidiaB 
mark  a  date  in  the  world's  history,  and  well  deserve  the  onre  and  f  kill  that  have  been  bestowed  apon  them  ^  the 
poblishers  of  thto  noble  edition.*— Professor  Waltzr  Balbiqh  in  the  Outlook* 


Just  Published.    Demy  8vo.    600  pages,    lis,  net. 
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A  Commentary  on  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John,  with  an  Historical  Introduction 
By  WUiLULM   BHABP  MoKBCHNIB,  M.A^  LL.B.,  D.Phil. 

Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Law  and  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

*  The  book  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  way  the  rights  of  the  Bnglish  were  secored.  .  .  .  The  final  pages 
Dtain  an  elaborate  bibliogrM>by— a  veritable  am' 
bi&tory.*— J^niair  HUmdard  ana  St,  Jamei't  OoMttt*, 
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Just  Published.    Three  Volumes.    Demy  8vo.    Z2s,  net. 
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With  a  Bibliography  and  List  of  Museums  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  DATED   MURRAY,  UL.D^  FJBJL 

*  The  work  is  cme  which  ooght  to  have  a  place  on  the  shelvee  of  every  pnbUo  libraxy  and  masenm,  and  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  a  wwk  which  fills  so  completely  a  great  void  in  the  literature  of  museoms.* 

Ubrarp  World, 

Just  Published.    540  pages.    Demy  8vo.    10#.  net. 

EARLY   SCOTTISH    CHARTERS    PRIOR   TO 

A.D.   1 153. 

A  Series  of  270  Charters,  Collected,  with  Notes  and  Index, 
Ry  Sir  JLROHIRJLLD   a  LAWRIB. 

'  A  copy  of  this  important  work  ooght  to  be  in  every  pablic  library,  and  in  Scotland  no  library,  either  poblic 
or  private,  shoold  be  considered  complete  withoat  iV—Wettmintter  Review, 

Glasgow:  JAMES  MAGLEHOSE  &  SONS,  Poblishers  to  tbo  Univenity. 
London  and  New  York :  MACMILLAN  Se  CO.,  LTD. 
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THREE   HEW  MILITARY  BOOKS. 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY: 

A  History  of  Gettysburgr  and  the  Wilderness. 
By    CECIL    BATTINE, 

Captain  Z5th  Kiosk's  Hossars. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  (Battle  Flags  of  the  Confederacy)  and  6  Maps. 

Svo.  16«.  net 

*  This  is  a  work  that  should  afford  fascinating  reading  to  the  civilian  as  well  as  to  the 
student  of  military  history.  Written  by  a  Brit^  officer,  who  is  no  partisan,  it  does  full 
justice  to  the  ability  of  Federal  and  Confederate  leaders  alike.  .  .  .  The  author  btiz^ 
before  us  vividly  the  heroic  endurance  and  valour  of  the  Southerners,  and  the  stubbosn 
courage  and  tenacity  of  the  Northerners  in  that  great  struggle  which  was  carried  on  with 
such  fierceness  and  determination.'— Mr.  Spenser  Wb[<kikson  in  the  Mobkikg  Post. 

'  In  writing  this  fascinating  and  suggestive  book  Captain  Battine  has  sought  to  combine 
the  r61e  of  the  military  historian  and  critic  with  that  of  Uie  army  reformer  .  .  .  there  is  ik> 
book  we  have  ever  seen  a  study  of  which  is  better  fitted  to  furnish  non-military  readeis 
with  the  kind  of  knowledge  referred  to  .  .  .  the  author  has  popular  gifts  of  (^eamees, 
vividness,  and  simplicity,  andliis  history,  read  in  connection  with  the  admirable  maps  which 
are  provided,  goes  far  to  justify  his  assertion  that  a  mastery  of  the  main  principles  of  wsr 
is  not  difficult  for  any  intelligent  person  who  has  studied  history  in  genial  and  militaiy 
history  in  particular  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  countiy  in  questioQ.' 
—Glasgow  Herald. 

*  Captain  Battine  has  achieved  unqualified  success  as  a  military  lustorian,  and  is  entitled 
to  most  hearty  congratulations,  not  merely  because  he  has  produced  an  exceedingly 
instructive  narrative  of  the  critical  period  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  of  absorbing  interest  to 
military  readers,  or  upon  account  of  its  literary  merits,  which  are  of  a  very  high  order ;  but 
even  more  because  of  the  invaluable  lessons  that  should  be  learned  from  it  by  all  stateooeii, 
politicians,  and  others  who  may  have  the  good  sense  to  devote  intelligent  study  to  itc 
illuminating  pages.  .  .  .  Since  Henderson's  **  Stonewall  Jackson  "  few  histories  of  campaigni 
have  appeiued  that  surpass  in  general  interest  and  particular  merit  that  which  C^ptaio 
Battine  has  now  presented.* — United  Service  Magazine. 


TACTICS  APPLIED  TO  SCHEMES, 

With  Numerous  Soludoas  to  Tactical  Schemes,  and  i6  Maps. 

By  Major  J.  SHEBSTON,  D.S.O., 

p.8.c.,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  late  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction,  and 

Mi^or  L  J.  SHADWELL, 

P.8.C.,  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  late  D.A.A.G.  for  Instruction. 

Fourth  Edition,  Rbvisbo  and  Enlarged,  by  Major  SHADWELL. 

2  vols.  Svo.  15«.  net.  [Nearly  readjf. 


WITH  A    MEMOIR    BY   FIELD-MARSHAL   LORD   ROBERTS,    V.C, 

THE   SCIENCE   OF   WAR* 

By  Ueut.-Col.  G.  F.  B.  HENDEBSON, 

Author  of  *  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War '  ko. 

Edited  by  Captain  Nbill  Maloolm,  D.S.O. 
A  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Maps  and  Plans.    [In  theprea. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  89  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.C. 


New  York,  and  Bombay. 


DAiLY  ORAPHIC.''* Mr.  Lang  at  bin  best.' 
*      WORLD.^'Aa  entirely  tasclnatlag  book.* 

MORNING  POST.— 'Here  we  bave  Mr.  Lang  at  bis  beet' 

ADVENTURES  AMONG  BOOKS 

By  ANDJ^W  LANG. 

With  Photogravufe  Portrait  after  Sir  W.  B,  Richmond,  R.A. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d.  net. 


Adventuies  among  Books. 

Recollections  of  ^bcot  Louis  Stevenson. 

Bab's  Friend. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Mr.  Morris's  Poems. 

Mrs.  Badcliffe's  Novels. 

A  Scottish  Romanticist  of  1830. 

The  Oonfessions  of  Saint  Augustine. 

Smollett. 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  Paradise  of  Poets. 

Fkris  and  Helen. 

Enchanted  Cigarettes. 

Stories  and  Stoiytelling. 

The  Supernatural  in  Fiction. 

An  Old  Scotch  Psychical  Researcher. 

The  Boy. 


DAILY  TBLBORAPH.—*  Dainty  and  brightly  written  sketches  which  every  admirer 
of  the  lighter  vein  of  literary  criticism  will  read  witii  keen  appreciation.' 

DAILY  NBWS. — '  All  the  volume  is  characteristic,  and  will  be  welcome  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  literary  criticism  carried  upon  such  a  high  plane.' 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— 'One  cannot  read  a  book  of  this  kind  so  rich  in  allusions, 
and  so  wide  in  the  range  from  which  it  can  illustrate  at  will,  without  appreciating  the  in- 
estimable advantages  which  come  from  an  early  association  with  the  **  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  written  in  the  world." ' 

DAILY  MAIL. — *  These  essays  are  delightful  reading;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
literary ;  but  Mr.  Lang,  though  he  professes  to  be  merely  bookish,  knows  that  life  is  more 
than  art,  and  life  and  art  mingle  in  his  pages.  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  records 
the  books  he  browsed  on  in  his  path  through  early  life.' 

BVBNINQ  STANDARD.—'  This  book,  the  latest  of  a  gay  multitude  from  the  same 
pen,  is  entertaining  from  cover  to  cover.  .  .  .  The  best  of  the  contents  of  this  excellent 
volume  we  have  left  till  last.  It  is  that  which  gives  its  name  to  the  title-page,  '*  Adventures 
among  Books."    Into  his  literary  biography  Mr.  Lang  has  put  his  cleverest  work.' 

MORNING  POST.—'  The  recollections,  perhaps,  are  the  best  things  in  the  book— of 
Stevenson,  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  all  sympathetic,  delicate,  and  per- 
ceptive in  criticism,  reticent  to  the  point  of  shyness.  But  the  lighter  literary  essays  have 
that  elusive  humour  of  which  we  have  spoken,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  recollections, 
and  in  **  The  Boy  "  Mr.  Lang  is  almost  rollicking — for  Mr.  Lang.' 

ACADEMY. — '  Such  is  a  slight  account  of  the  book  that  Mr.  Lang  has  given  us.  It 
may  not,  perhaps,  do  full  justice  to  the  charm  which  makes  the  papers  readable  even  when 
we  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  opinions  they  express,  but  the  charm  is  there  all  the 
same.  Mr.  Lang  has  a  personsdity  that  never  grows  old  or  faded,  and  long  before  we  come 
to  the  last  page  we  seem  to  have  g^wn  more  familiar  with  a  writer  whose  work  is  never 
anything  but  most  welcome.' 


LONQMANS,  QBEEN,  &  CO.,  89  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.G. 
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STORIES    or   GVIMeSE   UFE^ 


RICE 
PAPERS. 


By 
H.   L^   NORRIS- 


Crown  8yo.  68. 


PALL  MALL   QAZETTEm 

*  Breezy  stories  of  Chinese  roguery  and  crime.  .  .  .  The  model  is  the  beat  ol  its 
kind  in  this  school  of  fiction,  and  these  nine  short  stories  deserve  a  high  place 
among  its  more  recent  accessions.' 

DAILY  MCWS» 

*  For  delightful  and  good-humoured  nonsense  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  Mr. 
Norris's  "Rice  Papers."  .  .  .  Many  will  wHe  away  a  very  pleasant  boor  hy 
reading  this  excellent  comedy  of  the  Chinaman  at  home.' 

OLASeOW  HERALD, 

*  As  the  humour  has  frequent  reference  to  the  Chinese  penchant  for  decapita> 
tion,  the  grin  has  often  somewhat  of  the  skull  about  it,  but  the  authcv's  hope  that 
it  may  provide  an  hour's  entertainment  is  amply  fulfilled.' 

LONDON  ANDiOMiNA    TCLCORAPM, 

*  A  capital  series  of  short  stories,  l^eathing  of  life  in  the  Chinese  Treaty  Ports. 
Mr.  Korris  tells  his  yams  without  any  literary  affectation,  and  in  a  manner  tihat 
rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader.    They  are  all  bright  and  interesting.' 

AOADEMYm 

*  Mr.  Norris's  "  Rice  Papers  "  possess  all  the  delicate  attributes  which  ptoipeAj 
self-respecting  rice  papers  should  have.  They  are  as  light  as  feathers.  .  .  .  Held 
up  to  the  light,  each  "  Paper  "  discloses  its  water-mark — a  Chinaman  very  wittily 
presented.' 

SHEFFIELD  DAILY  INDEPENDENTm 

*  The  superstition,  the  absurd,  sarcastic  courtesy  of  conversation,  the  callous 
cruelty  of  the  Oriental  are  vividly  portrayed.  The  book  is  written  in  a  vein  of 
rich  humour  which  adds  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader,  and  makes  him  wish 
the  volume  were  twice  as  long.' 

THE  TIMES, 

*  The  urbanity  which  all  the  characters  preserve  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, the  severe  logic  of  topsy-turvydom,  the  strict  manner  of  its  whimsicality, 
all  are  pure  Gilbert ;  and  yet  we  believe  Mr.  Norris  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
resemblance.  At  any  rate,  he  has  written  a  very  light  and  amusing  book,  in  which 
he  contrives,  with  no  sacrifice  of  ease,  to  tell  us  more  about  China  and  the  China- 
man than  his  modest  profession  led  us  to  expect' 


LONGMANS,  GKEEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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IrostlsplecMandyiffiiette     3     6 

Dawn.    With  16  lUostrations     ...   3    6 
Brie  Brif  hteyes.   With  61  UlniB.  3    6 


3    6 


3 
3 


6 
6 


3    6 


tf. 


FICTION. 

HAGGARD  (H.  R.). 
Heart  of  the  Worid.    With  15 

lUoBtnlioiM  Jl     O 

"  ■ '  '^  ■  "^ ■■**■■■"•••        ■••        •••        ••■        •••        ••«        •••        0  ^^ 

Joan  Haste.  With20Illa8tzation8  3    6 
Mr.  Meeson's  Will.    With  16 

ninstiatioiw  ^     6 

Montezuma's  Daufhter.   \nth 

S6  XUmtntiona 

Nada  the  LUy.    With  28  niiu. 

She:    a    History  of   Adventiixe. 
With  <9  ninafetrntknia 

5wallow:  a  Tale  of  the  Great 

Tnk.  With  8  niiuttatUmt    

The  People  of  the  Mist.    With 

16  niiiBtrfttloiii 

A^r  ^«a«*siift^«B«r«*^      «««         ««a         ,00         ,,«         000         ,00 

The  Witch's  Head.     With  16 

Slnitrations 


3 
3 


•••      •••      •••      ••*       •••      ••■ 


3 

3 

3 
3 


HAGGARD(H.  R.)  and  Lang  (A.). 
The  World's  Desire.    With  27 

niiuttatlMU      ...    . 


•••       •••  •«       ••• 


HARTB  (BRBT), 
in  the  Carquinez  Woods,  and 


other  StorieB... 


•••    ••«    ...    ••«    *•■    ••. 


HOPB  (ANTHONY). 
The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra. 

With  9  lUiiattKtioiit . 


•••        •••        •••        ■•« 


LANG  (A). 
A  Monk  of  Fife :  a  Story  of  the 

Days  of  Joan  of  Aio.  With  18  Ulna.  ... 

LBVBTT-YBATS  (&). 
The  Chevalier  D'Auriac 


•••   ••• 


PHILLIPPS-WOLLBT  (CX 

Snap:   a  legend   of    the  Lone 

Monntaln.    Hmh  18  IBiistxatioiii. 


■•••    ••• 


STBVENSON  (R.  L.). 
The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 

•od  Mr.  Hyd«;  with  other  VtRhlaa  ... 

STBVBNSON     (R.      L.)     and 
OSBOURNB  (LL). 

The  Wrong  Box 

STBVBNSON  CR  L.)  and 
STBPHENSON  (FANNT 
VAN  DE  GRIFT). 

More  New  Arabian  Nights— 

The  Dsnumtter 


•••    t**    •••    •••    ••• 


WEYMAN  (STANLEY  J.). 
The  House  of  the  Wolf: 

Bomanoe 


•*•         ••. 


•••        ••«        •■•        ••• 


LONQMANS,  GBEEN,  it  CO.,  89  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.G. 

New  Tork,  and  Bombar. 
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6 
6 


6 
6 

6 
6 


3    6 


3    6 


3    « 


3    6 


a   « 


3    6 


3    i 


3    6 


3    6 


3    6 


THE  SILVER  LIBRARY. 

*it  my  mdvice  were  meked  me  to  what  sertee  of  modem  bookM  wouU  iotm 
the  best  nucieus  of  a  good  mad  ioexpenaive  Hbnuy,  I  thiak  i  abouidt  witk* 
out  besitmtkm,  recommend  Meeara.  Longmmna'  ^'Silver  Library."  Mmay  at 
tbe  moat  notably  good  booka  pnbUabed  in  recent  yeara  are  tiduded  im  tbe 
aeHea*  Tbey  are  atrongly  and  eiegantiy  bound,  and  they  coat  onty  3a.  6d 
each. '— Daily  Mail. 


HISTORY. 

BUCiCLB  (H.  T.)  «.    d. 

History    of     Civilization    in        ^ 

BafUnd.    8  Tola.   Orown  8to. lO     6 

FROUDB  (J.  A.). 
Bnglish  Seamen  in  tlie  Six- 


6 
6 


lontli  CmtBiy     3 

Tile  Conncii  of  Trent  3 

Tlie  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 

^^■HSVOxf   •••   •••   •••   <••   •••   •••      9 

Tlie  Bnf  iish  in  Ireland.  8  voIb.  10    6 
The  Hiatonr  of  Englandt  From 

tlw  Vyi  of  Woli^  to  the  Dstet  of  the 
Bpaniih  Armiite.   ISvob.     ...      «mIi 

Tlie    Spaniah    Story    of   the 

Amada,  and  other  amajn   

Short  Stttdies  on  Great  Sab« 

Jacto.    4Tolii    each 

Selections  from  the  Writings 

of  Jamas  Anthony  Proada.    Idited 

l^  P.  &  ALLEN,  M  JL 


3 
3 
3 


6 
6 
6 


•••      •«■      •■• 


3    6 


GRBVILLE  (C.  C.  P.). 
Journal  of  the  Relgna  of  King 

Oaorge  IV.  King  WOUaai  IV.  and 
Qoaaa  Victoria.    StoIb. 


...each    3     6 


KATE  (Sir  U  and  MALLESON 
(C^onel). 

tilftory  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 

•f  i8s7-8.    •  TOlB. each 


3    6 


MACAULAT  (Lord). 
Complete    Works.      .'Albany' 

Blitkm.   With  IS  Portralte.    U  toIs. 

VHOO  •••       ••!       •••       •••       •■•       •«•       •••       ••• 

yole.L-yL  History  of  Bngland  from  the 
Aooenion  of  Jamet  the  Second. 

yola.yn.-X.  Bsaayi  and  Biographies. 

yol8.ZL-ZIL  Bketdies,  Lajs  of  Aiioient 
Bome^  fto.,  and  Index. 

Essays,  and  L^ys  of  Ancient 

Roma,  Ac    WlihPortraitaad^Illiu- 
tratiooB  to  the  *  Lays* 


3   6 


•••         •••        •••         m»» 


MBRIVALE  (Dean). 
History  of  the  Romans  under 

tha  Bmpira.    8  vols.    each 


SMITH  (R.  BOSWORTH). 
Cartlias:e    and     the    Cartha* 

Clnlaaa.    With  Maps,  Plans,  *o. 


3    6 


3    6 


3    6 


POPBIAB  SCIENCL 

HBLMHOLTZ  (HERICANN  von). 
Popular  Lectures  on  Sdeotiflc 

Sablacts.    With 
StoIb.   .. 


M,      4. 


•«•        •••        •••        •«•        see        ••• 


«di    3     6 


CLODD  (B.). 
The  Story  of  Creation  x  a  Plain 

Aoooont  of  Brolufeion.    Wtth77IDos. 

PROCTOR  (R.  A,). 
Leisure   Readings.     By  R  A« 

PnooTOB,  Xdwasd  Ouui\  Ajmanr 
WnaoH,  Thomab  Tovibl  aad  A.  OL 
Ramtaxd,   With  nhiBtntlona     ...    ^    J 

Lifht    Science    for    Leisure 

■  awaaa  99  •••      ■■•      ••■      ••■      •••      •«•      •••      •••      ^p 

^  Mytlis  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 

W^^Hy      •••       ■••       •••       «••       •••       !••       •••       •«•       ^P 

Nature  Studies   3 

Other  Suns  tlian  Ours ^  3 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours  ...   _  3 
Our  Place  among  Infinities: 

a  Series  of  BMays  oontrastfngoar  Littis 
Abode  in  Spaoe  and  Time  with  the  In* 
flnitiesacoandoB      .„    ».    ...    3 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science    ..  3 

Rough  Ways  Made  Smooth 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven 

The  Moon 

The  Orhs  Around  us 


3    6 


•••      •■•      •••      •«•      •••      ••• 


•••      •••      ■•• 


3 
3 

a 

3 


6 

6 

6 
6 

6 


6 

6 
6 
6 
6 


STANLEY  (Bishop). 
Pamiltar    History    of    Birds. 

With  160  ninstrattoos     ...    . 


...    ... 


3    6 


WOOD  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Out  of  Doors.    With  11  lUaa.  ...  3  6 

Petiand  Revisited.  WithSSnioa.  3  6 

Strange  Dwellinss.WiUi  60  niiiB.  3  d 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURL 

ARNOLD  (Sir  EDWIN). 
Seas  and  Lands.    WithlTmos.  3    d 

BAKER  (Sir  S.  W.). 
Bight  Years  in  Ceylon.    With 


6  nioatraftlona ,.    3 

Rifle  and  Hound  In  Ceylon. 

With  6  Uliiatrations „    

BENT  (J.  T.). 
The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 

land.    With  117  lUoitratiooa      3 


6 
3    6 


-*i 
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XLbc  JSabminton  Xibrar^ 

edited  by  HIS  ORACB  THB  (Eighth)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  ICQ., 

and  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHERY.  By  G.  J.  Lonomah,  OoL  H. 
Walbohi)^  Ao.  19ft  ninitntioni  and  2  Mmm. 
Grown  8to.  ototh,  6s.  net ;  baU-botind,  9«.  net. 

ATHLETICS.      By  Montaoub  Shsabp 

MAS,  ke.  ftl  ninstntiona.  Grown  8to.  oloih,  6«. 
net;  half •boond, 9«. net. 

BIG     GAME    SHOOTING.        By   0. 

PHILLIPn-WOLLBT,  fto. 

▼oLL  AFRICA  and  AMERICA.  77  nini- 
trations.  down  8yo.  oloth,  6«.  net;  half-bound, 
9i.net. 

VoUn.  BUROPB,  ASIA,  and  the  ARCTIC 
RBQION8.  71  nioetratioDfli  Okown  Svo. 
doth, U.  net;  half-bonnd,  9*. net. 

BILLIARDS.    By  Major  W.  Bboadfoot, 

BJL,  Ao.  99  niastrationB  and  nmnerooe  Dia- 
grams. Grown  8to.  cloth,  6«.  net;  half-bound, 
&«.  net. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.    By 

Habdimo  Goz,  GHABLI8  B1CHABD6ON,  and  the 
Hon.OKRALD  Lajboxllkb.  76  ninstraUons.  Grown 
8to.  ok>th»  6«.  net ;  half -bound,  9a  net. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Stbbl,  the  Hon. 
B.  H.  Ltitbltos,  W.  G.  Obaob,  Ae.  64  Ulnstra- 
tiona.  Grown  ^o.  oloth,  6t.  net;  half-bound, 
9ji.net. 

CYCLING.    By  the  Eabl  of  Albbmablb 

and  O.  Laot  Hn.T.fB.  S9  Illustrations.  Grown 
8to.  oloth,  9$,  net ;  half-bound,  9i.  net. 

DANCING.      By    Mrs.    Lilly    Qbovs, 

FJLO^Aa  111  Illustrations.  Crown  8to.  oloth, 
0t.  net ;  half-bound,  9i.  net. 

DRIVING.    By  the  Dukb  of  Bbaufobt, 

A.  B.  T.  Watboh,  Ao.  6ft  Illustrations.  Grown 
8yo.  oloth,  6s,  net ;  half-bound,  9a  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND  WREST- 

LINO.  By  Waltib  H.  Pollock,  F.  G.  Gboyb, 
G.  PuByoflT,  Ao.  4S  lUnstrations.  Grown  8to. 
cloth.  Us.  net ;  half -bound,  9«.  net. 

FISHING.  By  H.  Oholmondblbt- 
PnrnxLL,  H.  A.  Fbakois^Ao. 

VoLL  SALMON, TROUT,  and  ORAYLINO. 

Ift8  Illnstrations.    Grown  8to.  cloth,  8t.  net ; 
half -bound,  9«.  net. 

VoLIL  PIKB   and  othar  COARSB    PISH. 

183  Illustrations.    Grown   8vo.  cloth,  6a  net; 
half -bound,  9a  net. 

FOOTBALL.  By  Montaoub  Shbab- 
MAJf,  W.  J.  Oaklkt,  G.  0.  Smith,  F.  Mitohsll, 
Ac  ft4  Illustrations.  Grown  8vo.  oloth,  6«.  net ; 
ball-bound,  9a  net. 

GOLF.     By   Hobagb  Hutchinson,  the 

Bight  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfoub,  ILPn  Ao.  90  lUus- 
tratioos.  Grown  8to.  oloth,  6«.  net;  half -bound, 
9a  net. 

HUNTING.    By  the  Dukb  of  Beaufqbt, 

K.Gn  Mowbrat  MoBBia,  the  Barl  of  Suffolk 
ASD  Bkbkbhirb,  Ac  ftS  niustratlons.  Grown 
8tc  cloth,  6$,  net ;  half-bound,  9«.  net. 


MOTORS  AND    MOTOR-DRIVING. 

By  Sir  Alfbbd  C.  Habmsworth,  Bart^  the  Mar- 
quis  DB     CBAFflXLOUP-LAUBAT,    the    HOO.  JOBN 

ScoTT-MoKTAOU,  Ao.  174  lUustratloBS.  Crown 
8tc oloth,  9a  net;  half-bound,  19«.  net.  (A  Oloth 
Box  for  use  when  Motoring,  price  U.  net.) 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dbnt, 
the  Bight  Hon.  J.  Bbtcb,  Sir  W.  M.  Gokwat, 
D.  W.  Fbbhfikld,  Ac  104  Illustrations.  Grown 
8to.  cloth,  6a  net ;  half-bound,  9a  net. 

POETRY  (THE)  OF  SPORT.   Selected 

by  Hbdlbt  Pkbk.  106  Xllustrations.  Grown  8to. 
cloth,  6a  net ;  half-bound,  9a  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLECHASING. 

By  the  Babl  of  Suffolk  abd  BKBKBHntB,  W.  G. 
GBAVBir,  Abtbub  Goybntbt,  Ac  ft8  Illustra- 
tions. Grown  8to.  cloth,  6a  net;  hslf-bound, 
9a  net. 

RIDING    AND    POLO.      By  Bobbbt 

Wbib,  J.  Mobat  Bbowh,  T.  F.  Dalb,  Ac  63 
ninstrations.  Grown  8vo.  cloth,  6«.  net;  half- 
bound,  9a  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Bowb,  0.  M. 
PmiAK.  P.  W.  Squibb,  Ac  7ft  niustrationA 
Grown  8tc  cloth,  6a  net;  half -bound,  9«.  net. 

SEA  FISHING.    By  John  Bickbbdykb, 

W.  Sbniob.  Sbr  H.  W.  Gorb  Booth,  Bart.,  and 
Sir  A.  G.  Habmsworth,  Bart.  197  Illustrations. 
Grown  8to.  cloth,  6«.  net ;  half-bound,  9a  net. 

SHOOTING.  By  Lord  Walbinouam, 
Sir  Balph  Patbb-Gallwbt,  Bart.,  A.  J.  Stuart  ^ 

W0BTLET,Ac 

Vol  L  PIBLD  and  COVBRT.  106  lUustrations. 
Crown  8yo.  doth,  6«.  net ;  half-bound,  9a  net. 

yol.n.  MOOR  and  MARSH.  6ft  Illustrations. 
Grown  8to.  doth,  6a  net ;  half-bound,  9m.  net. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGAN- 
ING. Ac.  By  J.  M.  Hkatbootb,  0.  G.  Tbbbutt. 
T.  MAXWELL  WiTBAM,  Ac  984  Illustrations. 
Grown  Svo.  cloth,  6«.  net ;  half-bound,  9a  net. 

SWIMMING.  By  Abohibald  Sinclaib 
and  William  Hknbt.  194  Illustrations.  Crown 
8tc  oloth,  6«.  net ;  half-bound,  9$.  net. 

TENNIS,      LAWN      TENNIS, 

RACKETS,   AND    FIVES.     By  J.  M.  and 

G.  G.  Ubathootb,  B.  0.  Plbtdbll-Boutkbib,  Ac 
79  Illustrations.  Grown  8vo.  doth,  6a  net ;  half- 
bound,  9a  net. 

YACHTING.  By  Lord  Bbassby,  the  Earl 
of  Onslow,  Sir  Bowabd  Soluyab,  Bart.,  Ac. 

Vol  L  cruising,  CONSTRUCTION, 
RACING  RULES,  Ac.  114  ninstrations. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  6a  net ;  half -bound,  9a  net. 

Vol.  II.  YACHTING  IN  AMERICA  AND 
THB  COLONIES,  RACING,  Ac.  196 
Illustrations.  Grown  8yo.  doth,  U.  net;  half- 
bound,  9a  net. 
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Seasonable    3>e/ieaci'es  / 


July. 


BIRD'S  CUSTARD  A  FRUIT. 

Dithea  for  thia  Month. 
Stniwberrlu  ft  Cutvd 

U  DtlUkCf  ■!  Sanaer  DUX 
Stewed  Chenlu  ft  CtuUrd. 
Slawed  aooMbwTiM  ft  Ctutard. 
Stewed  RupberriesftCutord. 
Stewed  Red  Cunuitt  ACnttaii. 


AIITI 


•nd  Oauxi. 


I 


QimM^ 


Completely  supetvedes  the  tise  of  Eggs  in  the 
preparation  of  High-Class  CusUrd— Greatly 
increases  the  popularitr  of  all  Sweet  Dishes — 
The  untdling  resource  of  everr  saccessful 
hostess. 

Mcb  In  Nntriment— Delicate  In  Ravor. 


NO  EOeS  I       NO  HI8K  I       NO  TROUBLE  I 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 

RED 
WHITE 
a  BLUE 

Fop  Bpsakflut  A  after  DInnsp. 

ENCLMD'SBESTVAUElj 

BONGOLA' 
TEA 

HM  NO  EQUAL. 

MEDOC-VIN   OEDINAIEH. 

'**  Pun  BOaDU.UZ, u exoallBit  UgM  DIsDu  Wtnt.    Tbt  quUto o( Ihlt 

wins  vtu  ba  taaai  tquJ  to  «liM  nauuj  aold  M  raiuh  blgbs  pifost. 

ST.  E8TEPHE. 

^^  BUPSBtOB  DtNUlB  WIHB,  old  la  boUta.    On  oompubon  It  will  !■ 

tonnd  wiy  inparlor  to  wIm  nmlly  wld  M  hlgbg  priim    Th*  apinBoUttoa 


B  <rl(b  tnm  th*  MrnlinUj  InsraMlOf  nan 


14/6        8/3 


17/6        0/9 

•B  wba  lUa  pan  Bradaaai  Wins,  " 

All  who  hnow  those  Wines  tall  ni  there  Ii  no  ClapM  *o(d  in  Great  BrluUn  to  aqoal  them  la  vtltm, 
Qetterat  iViea  ZAtt  JWe  b^  Patt. 


■abmUMng  It  to 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY,  Wine  &  Spirit  Merchants,  Limited. 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street.         Manchester:  26  Market  Street. 


BPOTTiewOODE  A  C 


r  BMPARI,  LONDON. 


B 


i 
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